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INDEX 


A 

Academy of Dramatic Art, 1281 
Actoro, Wives of, 077 
Alnia-Tadcina, Miaa Laurence, 15(K> 
American Beauty, secrets of, 1 438 
Amethysts, 1480 
Anderson, Mias Mary, 1138 
Animals 

Law, dog law. 1385, 1504 
Pets, see Pets 

Antoinette. Mane (Love Story), 000,1027 
Apoplexy, Cause and Trciitiiient, 080 
AproiiH and Overalls, 12.14 
Archbishop, uifc of, 1225 
Arms and Wrists, care of, 1084 
Arts, 018 1038, 1158, 1278, 1308, 1518 
Appled Art, 018 

Music, Drawing, and Painting, litera- 
ture, Stage. et< , see thosi* titles 
Athert-nn, Mrs Gertrude, 1130 
Austen, Jane, 1101 

Austriilia— Lngiisli Wives needed in 
Western Australia and Queens- 
laud, 1458 

Authorised Version of the Bibic — 
Origin, 1154 


Babies, see Chiidreu 
Badminton, 1047, 1108 
Biills and Dances — Etiquette, etc , 
874, 994 

Bulzne and Evelina Hanska — Lose 
story, 1147 

Baum Marten Pur, 1004 
Bazaars — Orginisation, eti , 1157 
Bead Necklet, 1172 
Bead Work, 817 

Beauty, 837, 051, 1078, 1188, H09, 
14tl 

Beautiful Women in Ifist^irv, 837, 
051, 1078, 1188, 1300, 14.11 
Elizubi'th, wife of Jirdme Bona- 
lurtc. 1300 
Holland, Lady, 837 
Howard, Mrs , Countess of Huflolk, 
1188 

M<id<ime Iloyale (Marie Ther«)He) 
Montez, laila, 1431 
Norton, Hon Mrs , 1078 
Beautiful Women iii the Soeuil 
W orld, see Lidy of Qu.ihty 
Children, types of, 844, 1103 
Beauty Culture, 840, 053, 1080, 1100 , 
. 1312, 1433 

American Beauty, secrets of, 1 438 
Anns and Wrists, 1084 
Feet, 1101, 1315, 143) 

Deformities lu children, 1112 
Nails, 843 

Perspiration and swolkn feet, 
1434 

Hair 

Becoiiiingiiess in Coiffure, hints for, 

('url, history of, 1312, 1430 
Curling,^ Waving, and Braiding, 

Grey hair— Cause and Treatment, 
1468 

History of the Coiffure, 840 
Invalids’ hair, 1100 
liong V thick hair, 1083 
Schoolgirls, 057, 1082 
Hands 


Blemishes, 1081 
Chapped luiuds, 1080 
Exercises, 1080 
Moist hands, 053 
Nails, 842 
Bedness, 054 
Health and Beauty, 1460 

Perfumes, use and abuse, 839 
Teeth and complexion, 1461 
Bedrooms — Furnishing, etc , refer to 
title Home 

Berlin, British Ambassadress In, 1115 
Betrothal Kings (Foreign), 1151 
Bible— Origin of Authorised Version, 
1164 

Birds as Pets, 1055, 1175, 1533 


Birth and Christening Lore, 1002, 1446 
Bleeding from the Xosc, Cause and 
Treatment, 1113 
Boadicea^ 003, 004 
Bohlen-Halbach, Frau von, 1020 
Bonap.irte, Elizabeth, wife of Ji^rOme 
1300 

Books, Famous Books bv W’^omeii, 
1041, 1161 

Booth, Mrs Bramwell, 1138 
Brahmin Marriage Customs, 110) 
firassey, Ladv, 899 i 

Brett, Hon Mrs Maurice lUliol, l.'iOO 
Bridge Purses, 1008 

Brighton Munh ipiil Art Bclioul ,018 | 

Bruce, Hon Vicl.orla, 877 
Buckles and Glides, 810 
Buddhist Marriage Customs, 1102 
Bull Dogs as peta, 1053, 1173 
Bunions. Cause and Cure 14*)') 

Burke, Miss Billie, 1259 
Byam hhaw and Vital C’olo SelitKil ol 
Art, 1158 

C 

Curaisolc, Handkerchief , 112) 

Carlvlo, 'I’honuis, and Jane W’elsh — 
liove Ijotters, 1031 
Carnegie, Mrs , 1380 
Cats as Pets, 935. 1295. 1415 
Central Burp.iu for the Einplo5 meiil ol 
W^ouieu, 901 
Charity — ^Bazaars, 1157 
Chesterfield, lauh, 1350 
Chickens, Keariiig etc 
Ailments of Clickeiis, 856 
refer also to Poultry !• arming 
(’hildren, 845, 950, 1085, 1105, 1316, 
1439 

Ailments— Causes, Preaention, etc 
Nerves, 867 

Winter Ailnienis, 870, 1223 
refer also to Medicine — Nurs(‘r\ 

B lines 

Basket and its contimts, 062 
Birth and Christening Lore, 1092 
1446 

Clothing, Short, 848 
Normal Develuinnciit of health\ 
ihild, 1089 

Beautiful Children, tyiies of, 811, 
1193 

Cluisllnu Names for Girls, 850, 
964, 1087, 1203, 1322, 1445 
Clothing, 1343, 1466 

see also subheading B.ilnes 
Daneing — liCarniiig to aaltz, 1510 
Itevcrsi*, lesson in, 1442 
•• Ti^nrthlv Pnnidisc, an, 1 09*) 
Education — Home Kmdcrgarttn, 
1201, 1319 

Games, Amusements, Parties, loys, 
050. 1085, 1321 
Dolls, 1090 

Easter holiday games, 1439 
Mustard and Cress growing indoors, 
1046 

Nuts, toys made from, 1100, 1200 
Origin of Children’s Gaines, 1107 
Paiiur-Chasc, 1195 
Pla> , getting up a play, 845 
Law, 007, 1146 
for det Ills, see title laia 
Lullabies, 065 
Nursery 

Hygiene in, see Medicine 
Nlmt Nursery, Dark Curtains for, 
1083 

Portraiture, Child, 1450 
Sleep, amount needed, etc , 108) 
Pillows, 1083 

Societies which help WTomeii and 
Children, see that title 
Spoilt Child, 963 

China, Old China, 831, 1300, 1420 
lioweshift Porcelain — Chinese, 1420 
Worcester, 831 
Old Worcester, 1300 
Christian Names for Girls, 850, 064, 
1087, 120.5 1322, 1445 
Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society. 1274, 1395, 1515 
Churchill, Mrs Winston, 1490 


Civil Ser5icc Appointments for Women, 
see Government Appointmenta 
Cleaning and Dyeing — Dry Cleaning, 
835 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 1267 
Clergymen’s Wives, 869 
Coiffure Decomtious, 905 
see also Beauty Culture — Hair 
Colds nud Catarrhs— Cause and Treat- 
ment, 134) 

Collier, Mias Constance, 1021 
t olonips, Middle-class Girls for — Train 
lug. Openings, etc , 854 
W’estern Australia niul Queenslaiiri 
English Wives needed, 1458 
commereiul Clerkships tor W’omen, 851 
Complexion, Teeth and, 1461 
Compression — Cause and Treatment, 
086 

Concussion — Cause and lre.it nieiit, 087 
Coiiserviitorv and Greenhouse, 1044, 
1166, 1,523 

Convulsions— Cause and Treatment 087 
Cooih Belur, Princess Pretiva of, 1120 
Corns — Cause and Treatment, 845, 1 115 
Country House Visits, 1117, 1220 
Cm/a China, 1532 
Crewe, Coiintess of, 800 
Croehui. 823. 1009, 1246, 1.565, 1488 
Crooks, Mrs Will, 1021 
Crunwright-Schreiiicr, Mrs , 1500 
Criieltv to Animals— Dog Law, 1.504 
Curie, Madame, 800 

D 

Dames — Etiquette, eti , 874, 994 
Dancing — Le.irningto W’aitz, 1310 
lleverse, 1442 
Dare, Miss Zeiia, 1500 
D.iriis niid PaUlies, 1362 
Dinners, Fashions in, 1547 
Diphtheria- 'J’reitiiieiit, eti , 860 
Diplnnutic bervue — British AiuInis 
sadresses in 
Berlin, 1115 
Purls, 1 )4.5 

Dipsumanta — Treatment, cte , 809 
Dogs 

Law, 1 )85, 1 *>04 

Pets, 1055, 1173, 1295, 141) 

Dolls, 1000 

Drapery Business for W’oinen, 907, 1004 
Drawing and Painting, 018, 1038, 1158 
1278, 1400, 1518 

Brighton Muuuip.il Art School, 018 
Bvam hh in and Vieat Cole behool of 
Art, 1158 
Cnmpositiun, 1278 
Hoatherley School of Art. 1 lOi) 
Pnmtnig as Distiutt from Drawing, 
1518 

Third Diniension, 1038 
Dress, 870, 99.5, 1057, 12)4, 1351, 1475 
Aprons and Over.ills 12)1 
Business Wear, Dress for, 1 35.5 
Chldren, see tliat title, subheadings 
Babies and Clothmg 
Coilfure Deeoratious, 99.5 
Colours, ( hou e of, 1 477 
Dressiiiuking, Furs, Millinery, Tailor- 
ing, see those titles 
Empire Period, 886, 1003 
Fancy Dress, (boosing, 1057 
Jewels, 870, 1231, 1351, 1478 
8inart Dressing, Seents of, 1475 
Velvet and ita possibilities, 1062 
Weddings, see Marriage — W oddings 
DrcHsinaking, Home Drcssnuikitig, 884, 
090, 1064, 1237, 1356, 1481 
Simple Morning Hhirt, 1064, 12)7, 
1356, 1481 

Buttons and Buttonholes, 1482 
Collar, 1357 

Cuffs. 1357, 13.58, 1481, 1482 
Cutting out, 1064, 1237, 1356 
Joining bark to yoke, length ot 
l^ck, etc, 1238 

Vokr, stitching and lining, 1356 
Skirt, 884, 099 
Baud, 884 

Length, correcting and finishing 
edge, 900 
IMucket-hole, 884 
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Dnipsy— 'I rpif mpnt, etc , 869 
Dry C'lpaiiiiiK, 8*VJ 
lluckliiiKK, Rearing, etc , 971 
Dull (lordoii, Lad) , 9(H> 

Duffpnn and Ava, MarchionrsK of, 1^«9 
]>)>t|M>iiHia — CauHc luid Treatment, Hfl9 


E 

Liirl, AIikh Maud, 1 179 

Eiirti. Prominent haw in Clilldren, 1111 

lic*cma— t’auw and Treatment, m 7 ii, 

hdueatimi— Hoim kinderKirteii, 1291, 
1.119 

hmlKilisia — C'auheiind rreutnient, 984 
hmlirotdert , la*l tern lor 1 24 1 - - siipph - 
ment Part in 
LmenildH, 12:11 

hnipliMienin — t'anne .ind I'reutment 
9H4 

I'^ntvrii , 'I > pliold 
hnterltiH, 984 

— Cauw and Treutiiniii nm 
987 

hpiataxis — ('auM and 'Ireatinriit, 111 < 
KrvHipeluH — C'auM'and rreutnient, 111 t 
I'itlijuitte Mt‘ laidV of Qunlit) 
husfnu, hvhmnnKH, 1119 
Kxopiitliilnnc Ooitre — CauHt uni 
'•’reatment , 11 1.1 


( 

i'.iiiailir oi laiial Ni>iiriltfi.i -i .iiiv 
. 111(1 1re.it iiieiit. Ill 1 
I ulntiiiK— t'aiiKe and Tn .itiia iit 9Mt 
iar hiHt -OpemiiKs fm Women, 8i4, 
97(1 1999 

I'let, (*aie of, ><42 1112 1I9| I -i . 

1411 

I'enuuK, ‘>28, lO'id 

I'ermi Count l.o\e Nton 9o9 lojT 
iM'Mr CauHi and Treat mint lilt 
1 viK'i, 1 140 
I'lfi , |)u<h(‘MHof, 1499 
I’linheh .iH PotH, 1J7'> 

I'llKr.lll ( OUIlt(‘Hh of, 12’|8 
Kire liiMir.ime- l.an, 1 is?, ir>(Hi 
Kirat \id, 871, 98(. 

Ai I identH, (General V( ( iden1>^ 
DrimniiiK wiiea, 871 

I'oiHoniiiK eawH, 872 
IrnMiihiliilitv, Forms of— Caiwis ,ind 
1 rent ment, 986 
1'ranMiiort of Injumi 987 
FisIk r iNir 1(M)5 
1 itrlierlierl, Mra . 1‘189, 1 i07 
I'ht I'lKit- ('.iiiNe and Ireatiuent, 11‘12 
FI it ulenee — C .iuhi and 1 rent ment 1114 
I lowers 

CultiMition, Jiee tdle (lardeii* .uul 
(f irdeiiiiiK 

Ileeoration, uw in ace title Home 
l.ilile Deeor.ition 
liUnKuaKi* of, 1272, 1'il4 
Muxliimr— tViuae and Tre.it ment, lilt 
Food PoisoiiiiiR, 1114, 1221 
Forlas, Uidy AnueLi, 1119 
Fra nee 

llntwh AmhnMindress in Puns, 1 l4o 
M.irniiKes, AlakiiiK ol. 1214, 1 1.16 
Fruit Culture, aee (i.irdens and Carden 
ill;; 

I'UriilsIimB. 828, 9.19 1177. 1297, 1427 
for (let Ilia, mi title Home 
I'urs, ]()n4 

Itanm Marten and Moiie Marti n, 1(HI4 
Fisher, lod'i 

la'ss KxpeiiHoe 1 urs, 1004 

Niitrii, inn.i 

OlKtsHuin, lou.'i 
Skunk. 1094 
8(|uirrvl 1994 
WolviTine, 199’» 


G 

(•all'fltones— Cause and 1'reatment, 
1224 

liiirdtiis and (lirdenuiB 921, 1941 
1161, 12S.1 149.1. 1'.2-) 

Annuilsand ltiennt.iK 92'>, IKi'l 
Him k C.irden, Prohlenis of, 944 
Conservatory and tlreonhouse, 1944 
1166, l't2J 

1 lower (iirdeii, 92», 1163, 1180, 152J 
Fruit Cirdeii, 194'>, 1167, 1525 
Herb (■.irden, 927 
^fustard ind Crv'ss Indoors, 1046 


flARDKICS AND OARDENISO—Con tinned 
Room Plants, 1283 
Salad Qrowrinff, 1285 
('ueuniliers and Tomatoes, 1406 
Salad dressing recipes, 1287 
Small Ilolditifn^, Possibilities, pt( 
loiviiig out garden, 1525 
Market for produce, 14n‘t 
Slirubbery, 1043 

Spring Foliage .3iid Floweis in W Intel 
921 

Vegetable Ciurden, 104"», 1107, 1524 
W'ork for the month — February, 104 1 , 
Mtreh, 1160, April, 1.521 
(laHtialgia — Caust and 1 reatmeiit, 1224 
Gastrie 1 h‘ir— 4*ause ami Treatmeiit 
1224 

riastritis — Cause and Trixitmeiit 1224 
tee oIho |)yH|M‘imi t 
razelk Hound. 1291 
(ieiif‘e M.idame, 9(Ml 
General Par.il>i<iH — (‘.iukc and 1nMt- 
ment 1 224 

George IV and Mrs 1 ilxlierlasrl 
1 189 1507 

(hrinnii Me<odes — Cntiw and Tre.it- 
nieiit, 1224 

G( rin.in\— ilritish Aniijassadres^ in 
llerhii, 1115 

GiddmesK- Cause ind 'Inatment, 1 tH 
Gt.idstoiie. Miss H(d(‘n, 11 18 
GLiiuls hiiLirged - < aiiS( and Triut- 
iiK Id , 1 144 

Godwin Mary Wonst(nie(r,ill, li'41 

111 . 

(toll t40s 1 >27 
Gould, Miss Hehii 1119 
lioiit — ( (uv .uid Irealnunt, 1114 
1167 

GoVt iiinuiit Vpiiomtim ids for Woiiien, 
1201, 1447 

Grat(s (Old and Modern) 825 
Greeulious( uiid ConscrMiloiv, J04» 
11 6b, 1521 

Gm'k Churili — Mamige Ritu.il, 862 
Great Dane, 1412 

(*rtj II iir— Cause and Ireatment, I4b8 
Growing Pams — Cause and 1 reiitniiMit 
1 h.H 

Gulina Pig— IViiniaii Caw as Pil 
] 5 15 

Guinntss, Mis Grattan, 1015 
Gums, t4 nder— C.iuse and Trealnieid 
1468 


H 

llalul S|wsnis — Cause uul 1'ruatnieiit 
1 468 

H.i.ir 

Care of. Hair dressing, etc , 840, 957 
1082, 1190, 1312,1414, 1468, 1476 
(Viiffure Deeoratioiis, 995 
Hull, Miss Mane, 9iN) 

Hands lure ol, 842, 9,51, JOHii 
I'almistry, 1411 

HHnsk.(, hveliua — ^Love Story, 1147 
Uarbord, Hon Mrs Asslietoii, 1259 
Hare-Iip, Cleft Palate, and Tongue-tie— 
Trc.it ment, 1111 
Hatpin Purtj, 1170 
Hav Fever — CnuHeaiid Treutiiieiit, 1468 
lleadathes— Cause and 1 reutinent ,1107 
Healtli Visitors, 1098 
Heatherlev behool of Art, 1400 
Heroines of History — IkHulUe.!, 901, 
904 

Hindu Marruige C'ustuius, lloi 
Hoidnes, refer to Recreatioiis 
Holland, ]aid\, 817 
Holland, Queen Wilbelnuna of, 1.501 
Home, 825, 927, 1067. 1177, 1297, 1417 
Chimnev pieces, 1067, 1304 
Clinia, 01(1 Chinu, 831, l:i(N), 1429 
Clioosiiig a housL — Ventilation, 846 
IhHir Furniture, 1422 
Ulurly Afornlng Tea, 937 
Fuldiiig-(l(H)r problem, 1304 
Furnlsli.iig 
lledruoiiis 

Heds and Hed-hniigings 1177 
Girls Rose Bedroom, 1417 
Cabinets, 828 
Mirrors 1427 
Nurser), 1465 

VVindous, Curtains and Blinds 
1297 

Casement Windows, 929 
Grates, 825 


[ Home — C ontinued 
! Improving n house 

Access to Garden 944 

Hack Garden, 944 

Chinine) Corners, 1074 

CuplKjirds, 1075 1 J07 

Front, suggestions forimprovt ment 

Hull°in73 
Sitting-rooms, 1074 
W indou -boxes, 942 
iaiuiidry 
Ironing, 1071 

Crimping and Gotfenng, 1U72 
House and Table Linen, 1189 
rndcrilothing, shirts, etc 1429 
White things, 950 
Over-door decorations n02 
Pewter, 945, 1079 
Picture-hanging, 1181 
Room Plants, 1281 
r.ilile Decorations for 
April, 1424 

Dinners, fashions in 1 J47 
hastir, 1426 
teliruary, 197b 
Munh, 1186 

St Valentine's Da> 948. 949 
Honeymoons. 864 
Hostess, ttee Lady of Quaht) 
Housekeeping — KiUhen and Cookorv, 
nee that title 

Howard. Mrs (Countess of Suffolk), 1188 
Htisliund in the Hume, 978 
H>stt'ius — Cause and Tre.itnien1, 987 

I 

Illumination Work, 1 >2o 
IiidiiHlri.ll laiw Comniiltee 1 184 
Intiuenra — Cause and TrLiituMiit 879 
Insiiranee — Uiw 
Fin , 1 187, 1596 
Life 1926 1145, 12b5 
Invalid ChilUreu’s Aid Association, 1142 
Invalid Cookery, »ee Kilclun and 
Cookerv 

J 

.lalnds nude Irom I.iuiy Uaiidkii' 
ehuU, 1245 
.la lull 

I'jmpresH ol, 1281 
Miirruge Customs 1192 
Jewels, 879, 1231, 1251, 1478 
Ametli>st, 1480 
Brides j('w els worn b> 1457 
Kiiu'ralds 1211 
I Oiulb, 1478 
Pearls, 879 
Rubies, 1 151 

I lewish Church— Marn.ige Vows, h(ii 
|Jiil-.Htsu 932 1288 

1 

I K 

I Knuh'rgaiteii, Uoiiie, 1291, 13 pi 
King George TV and Mrs Fitzhorlhii. 
1389, 1597 

Kiteheii and Ctniker), 888, 1011, 112x. 
1248, 1.168, 1491 

Apparatus, Inhour-Huv mg ideas, 1 168 
“ At Home," Spoon and Fork R( - 
fresliments lor— Ke('l|K>^ 802 
Quantities, guide to, 895 
Beveniges — Recipes 
Clun*t Cup, 805 
Coffee. 895. 1912, 1177 
Negus, 805 
Tea, 1912 

Breaktast Menu and Rerip(s, loi i 
Breakfast Roll, 1012 
Cakes — haster Recipes, 1404 
Raster Cakes, 1494 
Hot Cross Buns, 1404 
Passover Cakes, 1494 
ChiKolute Butter Icing, 894 
Coffee Butter Icing, 895 
Compiling Menus, 888 
Crofttons ol Bread, 1497 
Dunce Supper — M(*iiu 875 
Faster Menus and Rk ipes, 1401 
hnireeh — Rec iiies 
Bubooty Curry, 1497 
Beef Olives, 889 
Chicken A la Burnhil 1252 
Cheken Collops, 1252 
Chicken Croquettes, 893 
t. roust ades of Iggs, 1240 
Cutlets A In Normande, 125 1 
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Kitculn axd Cookery— Continued 
Kntr^ea — Kecipea — Con t In ued 
J)CMlled EgRH, 1137 
Kbb and Celery I'utleta, 1137 
Kreh and Beans, baked. 12.10 
Kllleta of Beef Hitb Oystera, HH9 
1 illeta of Sole A la Colbert, 12'>4 
Fish Pic. 891 
French Steaka, 12!it 
K ronieskiea, 89« » — Pr> Ior b.i t ter, 
891 

PiRcona & la Medn la, 1 
PiReona afewed, 890 
SpaRhetti and Uani Cutlets, 1492 
Sweetbreads, ehaudfroid of 890 
\eal Crt'ams, 1251 
Veal Outlets k la Proaenee, 889 
y wli— Reeipes, ete 
Diked souflld*, 1131 
Drill, Htuiled, 11 12 
Cod, fried steak, 113.1 
Ireaiued Ush In laitito iMinier, 
1117 

Fish pie, 12‘>0 

Flat Fish, skiiiuiUR and tllletinR, 
1248 

laibster, Ilouiliets de, 892 
Oyster I'atties, 1251 
Oyster Toast, 1251 
Suit Fish Balls, 11 Ut 
Salt Fish, boiled, 11 14 
Se.illops, loll 
•Sole i\ la Moru.iv, li'il 
WhitiiiR, fried, 11 t'l 
Invalid ('ookery — IteuiH-', 1174 
Darh'y C.ruel, 117 4 1 

Cliiekeu Jelly, 1374 
Cornilour Oakes. 1 17.’> 

Fish Custards, 1 17.'i 

Wot Fish Sandwi«ln> 1174 

Linseed Tea, 1 174 

Port Wine Jelly and Cream, 1 17 j 

Quail, roast, 1 17 '> 

Daw Beef Balls, 1 174 
Steamed Chop, 1374 
Jellies— llecipes, ete 
Aspic, 1018 
Caifs Flint, 1018 
Cliirtreuse ot liana n.is loi8 
Clear Wine, 1017 
Home-made Jelly>st.ind 1017 
Mur.isehino, 894 

SettiiiR a mould m itli fruit ,1017 i 
Spinish, 1018 ! 

Lenti'ii Fan —Menus and llei ipi s, 
1112, 1249 i 

Market liiR, Art of 
Fish, 1498 
Melt, 1257, 1498 

Melt — Recipes 1 

< 'lit lets 

('hiudfniid ot I I9(i 
hritd, 1491 

Mutton Cutlets 5 la Kusse. 1499 
Prepantion of. 1491 
T«inib, roast, 1492 
refer meo to subheadiiiRs hntr^es 
.iiid Savouries 
I’orridRc, 1011 

Riuirch and their iiiainiReinent, 1128 
Salads— Recipes 
DressiuR, 1287 
Krr, II S3 

Sandwiches, Err and Shrimp Paste 
lor, 89'J 

s iiices — Recipes 
Jam, 1491 

Maitre d’hOtel Butter 1214 
Mint, 1492 

^egetables, Same for, 12.10 
S n ounes— Reciiies 
( heesc Fritters, 1111 
('lieese PuddiUR, 1133 
Curried Errs, 11 1'» 

Errs in Tomatoes, 11 ‘14 
Macaroni Cheese, 11 17 
Ramikiiis of Errs, 1210 
Savoury Rice, 1210 
Scallops of Cheese and Errs, 1250 
Welsh Rarebit, 1491 
SoU|>s — Kecifies 

ConsominC aux Paks d ItaUe, 892 
Oxtail, thin, 1491 
Scotch CabbaRe, 1133 
White VeRetable, 1130 
»ee uUm subheadiiiR VcRetariuu 
Cookery 

Stale Bread, uses for, 1 497 


5 

Kitchen vnd (‘ookkry— C ontinued 
Sweets — Reciiies 
Apples 

Baked, 1013 
Batter, Apples in ItllO 
Carolina Apples, IU15 
Chirlotte, 1014 
Fritters, 1015 
MeriuRued, 1014 
Snow, 1015 
Souffle. 1015 

Breid and Jam Fritters, 1497 
Canarv PuddlnRs uith Jam Sauce, 
149*1 

('andied Violets, 1*172 
Chirlotte Ru»ie, 894 
ChocMlate PuddiUR, baked, 1135 
(*olfec PuddiUR, 1114 
Bate PuddiUR. 1133 
1-ruit T.irt. 891 
(•eiiucse Pnstrv, 894 
liIlKst, gee that subhe.ulinR 
M irnuilade PuddiUR, steamed, 1497 
A'orniaiidy Pippins and Cream, 
11.17 

Paiuakes, 1019 

Freinh Pancakes, 1019 
IlhulNirb stewed, 1 1 10 
.Semoliiu Mould, 1110 
I angerme Creams 894 
4 t Rctables — Reciiies, c tv 
tspariiRUs, boiled, 1492 
lleetriMit, 121b 
Cabbage, 1216 

(*arrot and Turnip Moulds. 1370 
('arrots, 1250 
( 'arnits ii la Vietorui 1012 
Cnssfilettes of Cucumber, 897 
Canlitlower luiiicd 890 
t'ttuliflowcr Fnttirs, ]‘t70 
Celery, stewed, 890 
Coliaiinon, 1 171 
( 'onscrv itivc Cookery 1 214 
< 'in umb<‘r ( ‘.issolct t i*s ot 897 
tlnsMis iHiiIeil 898 
Uarnot Beans a la Ma!tie d Hotel, 
897 

Haricot Be ins, Iruussced, 191 1 
.lerusulciii Artnbokis, boiled, 890 
liccks, iMiiIed, 1371 
ia'ttucc. Onions, and Peas, 12)(> 
Maiodoine of Vegetables, 1214 
MushfiKims, grilled and devillid, 
897 

OuuiiiH st lilted 1912 
Hull's, 898 

Sea kale an ti.irines.tn, 1377 
Seakak, tried, 1011 
Siiaiiish Unions, bakid, 807 
Spinuh, 1214 
SpiiKuli Sounits 1913 
.Spill, leh, Timlxiles of 898 
Swei't Potatoes fried, 1 177 
TomatiM's an Or.it in, 191 1 
ToniatiHS, stutled, 890 
N(Ret.iriaii ('iHikery — Reciiies lor 
Sou|)s 1170 
Celer\ IYcmiii, 1171 
Mulbgitawiiv 1 171 
.Soya Belli, 1371 
Toimito (*r&itii, 1371 
\eRetiibIe Stock, 1 171 
Krupp, Miss Bi'rtha, 1020 
L 

J..a(e Mil king 

Filet laiteoi Ouriiid Getting, 820 
Russian Laeis Work, 822 
Repairing Thread L.iie, 1120 
Lady of Quality, 87.1, 989 1115, 1221, 
1345 1469 

Beiiutifiil Women in the Suiial 
B orld 

( bcsterlield, L.idy, 1310 
>orbes, ]..idy Angila, 1119 
Muir-Maekeiiae, laidy, 878 
ITetiva. Princess, of Cooch Beliar, 
1120 

SutberLuid, Dnihess of, 1194 
(‘.ills — Eti(|uctte, 871 
('onfiiicnt, English Manners on, 1174 
Oiris, Etiquette for, 1228, 1348, 147 t 
Hostess 

B.ills and Dantes, 874, 994 
(‘ountry House Visits, 1117, 1229 
Dinner Parties, 1347 
Letters — ^Addressing J.ettcrH ki Per- 
sons of Rank and Distinction, 870 
Jjctters of Introduitioii, 870 I 


LiDY OF Quality — C ontinued 
Little I^ady of Quality — Hon Vic 
toru Bruce, 877 
Maids of Honour, 989 
Noteiiaper, 'Paste in, 992 
Visiting Card Etiquette, 871 
Woiiieu in Ureat Social Positions 
Archbishop, BTifeof, 1221 
Berlin, British Auibas8.idrcss in 
nil 

Pans, British Anilxassadress in 
1341 

Speaker, Wife of, 87‘t 
I lilted States, Wife of Prusideu 
ot, 1409 

Tamil, Propertv m— Taiw, 901 
Landlord and Tenant — Law, 1024, 114 
lainsdowiie, Marehioiiess of, 12.10 
iaiundrv, Home Jaiundrv, 050, 1071 
1180, U29 

Law, 905, 1024, 1144, 1264, 1)81, 110 
Child L.IW. 907, J 140 
(‘rimnial capacity, 1140 
Dcserkd 1‘hildreii, 907 
Evidence of Children 1 1 40 
Overliivnig Intaiit, 9i)7 
Parental Liiibilily, 907 
Religion, training m, 907 
Dog Jatw, J 181 1.104 
Vivisection, 1101 

laiudlord and 'renant 1024, 1144 
Assignment and Lit cnee, 102.1 
CoriNiritiiins, 1144 
l>is.ibilitics, 1144 
Estate for yiMrs, 1021 
Lease — Agreenient , (‘omposit ion, 
ek 102.1 
J’areels, J144 
F.irties, 1025 
Reservations 1111 
'JVmim V at w'lll, 1024 
Yearly Teiiamv, 1024 
laist I’roiMTtv, 1264 
(*.ihs, Omnibuses anil Trams, 
pro|M*r1y Jett m, 1205 
'Preasure 'Prove uni 'Jreasures ol 
the Deep, 1201 

Money Matti'rs — InHiir.ime, 1020, 
1141, 1*261, ]'J87, 1104 
Fire, 1 187, 1100 
Liu, 1020, 1145, 1205 
Propertv in Land, 9i>1 
(Jopyhold, 905 
Fixtures, ii05 
Freeliold, 905 
Manor Courts, noo 
Servants, 900, 1200 
Agent, servant as, 12bfl 
('liarat ter, riviiir of, 900 
Legal lesiMinsibihty lor Servant 
exteediiiK duty, 1200 
Peniuisites, 1200 
SeunliiiiR Boxes, 1200 
la'tters 

t'omtt Mode of .iddrissiiiR J.e1ters, 
870 

Emhroidi'ry ,1241 — Siipplcnn nl Part 
10 

Till rudutf mil, Lt Iters of, 870 
la'vitt. Miss Dorothy, 1180 
Libr.irv Work for Boirieii, 1208 
Liio Jiisurame, 102b, 114.1, 1205 
Litiraturi 

Jsimoiis Books by Women 

* 1<r iiikeristi in,” 104J 
J’nde <iiid J’reiiidiee,” 1101 

Famous Love Passtiges in ” 'Pin 
Neweoines,” 139) 

Loudotiderry, Lady, 1 1 )9 
JamRwortli. Mrs EiclioLis, 1021 
Lost Proiierl V — Law, 1*204 
Jam*, 909, 1027, 1147, 1207, 1*)89, 1507 
Bttrotbal Rings (Furtigii), 1151 
Famous Love Pusstgts iji English 
Literature — ” 'Jin* Rcwioiiies,” 
1)9) 

Flowers, laiiRiiagc of, 1272, 1514 
J.etters, Love Ja?lters ot Famous 
People 

Sind, Ocorg'*, 913 
\\ elsfi, J.iiie, and Thomas Carlylt , 
1011 

Pictures, l.ove Semes in 

* A Favour,*’ 1 188 

* Betwixt two J-ires," 908 

* Fishing for Jack,” 1014 
‘Vain Courtship,” 1111 

Sungs, English Love 1512 



IMOBX 
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LovB~<tentlntied 
8uporiititioii« of Loven« 1083, 1273 
True Love Storiee of Famous People 
Balsio and Evelina Hanska, 1147 
(Heopatra, Queen of Egypt, 1267 
King George IV and Mn Fits* 
Herbert, 1380, 1507 
Marie Antoinette and Ferscn, OOO, 
1027 

Lowestoft Porcelain (Chinese), 1420 
Lowther, Mrs , 803 
Lullabies, 006 

Lytton, Lady Constance, 1020 

M 

Maekirdy, Mra Archibald, 1258 
Macruni^ Work, 1000, 1124, 1480 
Madame ilnyale, 051 
Maids of Honour, 080 
Maivcry, Mias Olive, 1258 
M inchoHtcr College of Music, 021 
Mirle Antoinetto and Ferscn— J^ive 
Htory, 000, 1027 

Marie Th^Ti^se (Madame Royule), 051 
Market (jiurdenmg for Woniuii, 140H 
1525 

Marketing, Art of, 1250, 1408 
Marriage, 858, 073. IKH), 1210, 1330, 
1453 

Appreciation in married life, 1210 
ColuiiicH when* Jt.iigliH)i Wlvca are 
wanted, 14.58 
CustoniH ill inanv lands 

France— Dot Histciti, et( , 1214 
i:i.‘io 

MortK'co, 1453 
Turkey, 1331 

Dally Tiiak of home happiuoMs, 1‘130, 
1 45a 

Health of Husband, 1217 
Husband in the Home, 078 
Honoyiiioons in Winter, 804 
Jealousy, 11 on 

Managing Wives and HuhIuiuIs, 8.'i8 
iTofcHsional Men, Wi\es ot 
Actors, 077 
(Mcrgyiiien, 850 
Weddings 

Itrldesmaids’ Millinery, 1457 
Dross, types ot bridal dress, 073, 
1212, 1450 

Pages’ Costumes, 1457 

Jewels, 1457 

Vows ill various creeds. 

Brahmin, llOi 
Buddhist, 1102 
Greek Church, 802 
Hindu, 1101 
Jewish Chureli, 801 
Mohauiiuedaii, 1102 
Quakers, 80 1 
Uegistrars' UltUe, 801 
Jloinin Catholic Chureli 079 
SiHitl.ind, 801 
Wives of Famous Men 
Shelley, Tnu Mrs .nil 
Tennyson, J.ad^, llo'i 
Massage of Hands, 0 *4 
Medical, 865, 080, 1107, 1217, 1337, 
1400 

Beaut \, rehtion to health, 1460 
Common Ailments and their treat- 
ment, 800, 083, 1113, 1223, 1343, 
1467 

Supplement, Part 11 
First Aid, 871, 086 
for details, trt title First Aid 
Hoaduclies, 1107 
Husband's heilth, eare of. 1217 
Eurser>. health and h>giene in, 807, 
084, 1110, 122J, 1341, 1405 
Colds. 1843 

Deforiuitics, methods of deihng 
with. 1110, 1341 
Feet, care of, 1101 
Infeetion, means of avoiding, 984 
A’erves, 807 

Spring in the Nursery, 1463 
Winter ailmenta, 870, 1223 
Nursing, Home Nursing. 082, 1109. 
1330, 1462 

for details, tee title Nursing 
Obesity— Cause and treatment, 865, 
080 

Spring Ailments— Cause and Cure, 

Millinery, 1000, 1354 
Becomingness, hints for, 1476 
Feathery Aigrettes and Wings, 1334 
Velvet Toque, 1000 I 


Mirrors, 1427 
Missions 

Church of England Zenana Mis- 
sionary Society, 1274, 1895, 1515 
Regions Beyond Missions, 1035 
Mohammedan Marriage Customs, 1102 
Monaco, l*rhieess of, 1880 
Money Matters — Law, 1026, 1145, 

1265, 1387. 1504 
Montoz, Lola, 1431 
Morocco — ^Bforriage Customs, 1453 
Muir-Mackenzie, Lady, 878 
Music, 021 

English TjOVc Songs, 1512 
Places of Study — Manchester Colleg 
of Music. 021 
Singer, training of. 1308 
Breatlung and Physical ExerdKe*! 
1521 

N 

Nails, ( lie of. 842 
Ingrowing t4)e-nailH, 1434 
Navarro, Mine ,1138 
Needlework. 817, 1000, 1121, 1241 
1 160, 1485 
JhMd Work, 817 
Bridge Purses, 1008 
liuiklcH and Slides, 810 
Crochet, 823, 1000, 1216, 1365, 1488 
Darns iind futches, 1362 
Embroidery, lictters for, 1241— 
Hupplement, Part 10 
Htiiidkereiiief Camisi^le. 1121 
Handkerchiefs, suggested usi^s, I2t> 
Jaiee 

Making — Pilel laice or Diriicf 
Netting, 820 

Repairing Tliread laite. 1123 
Mucrame Work, looo, 1124, 1480 
Pineushioiis, J4tM) 

Itazor oiise, 1487 

Silk and Ribbon Roses, 1360 

Hteneilling, 1121 

'I’able Centres, 1485 

'I’assels, 1244 

Things most la^uple throw nwa\ 
uses for — Did hilk Hats, 1367 
Nerves in Cliildreii — 'Jreitment, etc, 
867 

Notlierliiids, Quetm MiJhelmitiu ot, 
1501 

“ Neweomes ’ — la>\e PasH.ages, 1303 
Norbm, Hon Mrs , 1078 
Norway, Queen Maud of, 1260 
Nose. I are of, 054 
Notei)i|H‘r, Taste in, 002 
Nursery, refer to title Children, atm 
Medicine 

Nursing, Hume Nursing, 082 1100 

1210, 1339, 1402 

Amateur Nurse, qua lilleat ions re- 
quired, 1100 

Fever, tyiies and treatment, 1340 
Mediriiics and Stimulants, 1220 
Table of drugs and tlieir uetiouH, 
1222 

Remedies and theu: preparation, 1462 
Slek-nKim, 082 
'I'eniiierature, taking, 1330 
Wnsliing iiatioiit and ehaiigiiig bed- 
eluthes. 1210 
Nutria Fur, 1005 

Nuts, Toys made from, 1100, 1200 

O 

Obesity — Cause and Tivatineut 865, 
080 

Ocoaputions f«r Women, see Work 
Opals, 1478 
OlMiHsam Fur, 1005 
Overalls, 12:14 

P 

Palmistry, 1411 

Paris, British Ambassadress in, 1345 
J’asse-Partout, Framing, 930 
Paterson, Miss Elizalwth. Wife of 
JdrOme Bonaparte, 1309 
l*aulhan, Mme , 1020 
Pearls, 879 

Pen Painting in OH Colours, 1170 
Perfumes — Use and Abuse, 830, 058 
Peruvian Cavy as Pet, 1535 
Pots, 033, 1053, 1175, 1203, 1413, 1533 
Birds 

Finches, 1175 
Pigeons, Fancy, 1533 
Tricks for pet birds, 1055 


PSTS— Continued 
Cats— Persians 
Blue. 1205, 1416 
Brown Tabby, 03& 

Orange and Cream, 1415 
Silver Tabby, 035 

^^Bulldog, 1058, 1173 
Gazelle hound, 1203 
Great Dane, 1413 
Peruvian Cavy, 1535 
Rabbits, Fancy, 033 
Rats, 036 
Pewter, 045, 1070 

Photography — C’hlld Portraiture, 1450 
Pictures from Postage Stamps, 1052 
Pictures. Love Scenes in, 008, 1034, 
1153, 1388 

JMgeonn, Fancy Pigeons as Pets, 1533 
Pineusliions, 1490 
Pleurisy — ^Treatment, etc , 870 
Pneuniuniu — Treatment, etc , 870 
Poettciil Dessert D'Oyleys, 1051 
J*oetry — Love bungs, 1512 
Post Olfla* — G P O Clerkships for 
WTomen, 1204, 1323 
Poultry Farming, 1328 
refer also Ut titles. Chickens, uno 
Ducklings 

Pretivii, Princess, of Gooch Rchar, 1120 
* Pride and Prejudice," 1161 
Princess Royal (Duchess of Fife), 1490 
Private Secretarystiips for Women, 1*126 
I*rofessional Men, ifives of, 850, 077 

Q 

Quakers— Marriage Ceremony, 862 
QueimH of tlie World, l(*22. 1140, 1260, 
1381, 1501 

Jiipin, hmpress of, 1381 
Nctherliiiids, Queen Wilhelmina of, 
1501 

Norway, Queen Miud of, 1260 
Kussin, Empress of, 1022, 1140 

K 

Rabbits as Pets, 02 i 
Hats as J*etH, 036 
Razor Case, 1487 

Recreations, 028. 1047, 1168, 1288, 
1408 1527 

Badminton, 1047, 1108 
Bead Necklet, Dainty, 1172 
Crazy China, 1532 
Feuiing, 028, 1050 
Golf, 1408, 1527 
lllummation Work, 1530, 

JJu-Jltsu, 932, 1288 
Palinistrv — ^Mounts and Lines, 1411 
Passe-Partout, Framing, 030 
Pen Painting in oil colours, 1171 
Pictures from Postage Stamps, 1052 
Poetical Dessert D'Uyleys, 1051 
RepoussC* Bimplltied, 1291 
Healiiig-wax or Uat-piu Party, 1170 
Registrars of Births and Deaths, Women 
as. 852 

Reid, Mrs W^iitelaw, 1500 
Religion, 915, 1015, 1154, 1274, 1395, 
1515 

Autiiurised Version of tiie Bible, 

I origin, 1154 

I Chanty Bazaars, 1157 

I Children and the Church, 015 

Children, Law as to upbringing, 007 
Missions 

Church of England Zenana Mis- 
sionary Society, 1274, 1305, 
1515 

Educational Work, 1515 
Medical Work, 1305 
Regions Beyond Mission, 1035 
R^nt Collecting fur Women, 1452 
Kepouss6 simplifled, 1201 
Rings, Betrothal (Foreign), 1151 
Roman Catholic Church — Marriage 
ritual, 079 
Rubles, 1351 

Russia, Empress of, 1022, 1140 

S 

band, George — Love IjCtters of, 013 
Schoolgirls' Hair, 057, 1082 
Sclireiiier, Olive, 1600 
Scotland — Marriage Vows, 861 
Sealing-wax or Hat-pin Party, 1170 
Servants — Law, 006 
for details, tee title Law 
Shelley, Bfrs (Harnett Westbrook), 
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Shelley, Mrs (Mary Go<l>»in), 1041, 1333] 
Silk and Albhon IloBes, 1360 i 

Silk Hats, uses for old. 1367 
Singer, Training of, 1398, 1521 
Skunk Fur, 1004 

Slouching Child — Treatment, 1341 
Small Holdings for Women, 1403, 1525 
Snowden, Mrs Philip, 1490 
Societies which help Women nnd 
Children, 001. 1142, 1384 
/or particular scllreties , ner their names 
Sore Throat — Cause nnd Treatment, 
1223 

Sports, refer to llerreations 
Squmting in Children — Treatment, 1111 
Squirrel Fur, 1004 

Stage, Training for — Academy of 
Dramatic Art, 1281 
St4>ncilliug, 1121 
Design — Supplement Part 9 
Stone Marten Fur, 1004 
Suffolk, Countess of, 1 188 
Sutherland, Duchess ol 1104 


T 


Fable Centres, 1485 i 

Table Decorations, 948, 949 lo7» 1186. 

1347, 1424 
Taft, Mrs , 9(M) 

Tailoring, 882, 997, 1065, 1219 1)58, 
1483 
Coat 

Canvas firing — Collar and llexers, 
12)9 

Cuffs, 1484 
Fitting, 997 

Lining and Interlining, 882, 1 )59 
Pressing and remoiing ‘ Hlmie,’ 
1358 

Hevers, 098, 1065, 1006 
Seams, oiiening and pressing, 997 
Sleeves, 1359, 1483 
biitching, 1350 


1484 


Complexion, Teeth and. 1461 
Irregular Teeth in Children — ^I'reat- 
ment, 1111 

Tennyson, Lady, 1103 
Tilings moat people throw away, uses 
for Old Silk Hats, 1367 
Thomas, Mrs llalph (Miss Helen Gould), 
1139 

Travelling — Knglish inanners on the 
Continent. 1474 

Turkey — ^Marriage Customs, 1331 
Tweedale, Mrs Violet, 1380 
Tweedy Mrs Alec, 1259 


Waist line, 8f 
Waxing Silk, 
Tassels, 1244 
Teeth 


U 

rUer id the Stoniaoh— Cause .iiul 
Treatment, 1221 

^'■niled States, Wile of President ot, 
1469 

V 

Vegetable Culture, refer to (firdeiis ami 
Gardening 

Veget.inan Cooker\. sei Kitchen .ind 
Cookery 
\ eutibituin 
House, choice of, 108 ) 
hi( kriMim, 982 

Vertigo — Cause and Treatment, 1 )4 ) 

\ ivisci tion -I jiw 1505 


Waltx, 1 essons in, 1 Go 
Reverse, 1442 
Ward, Mrs K M , 1258 
Ward, Mrs Humphre4, I )79 
Weddings, eee Marriage 
Welsh Jane, and Thomas Ciirl\lc — 
lA)\e liCtti'rs, 1031 
Westbrook, Harnett , 1 ) ) ) 


I Who's Who, 899, 1020, 1138, 1258 
1379, 1499 
Window Boxes, 943 
Windows— Hangings, etc , 939, 1297 
Winn, Hon A , 844 
Wolseley, Hon Frances Garnet, 1021 
Wolverine Fur, 1005 
Woman's Who's Who, Woman's I^aw 
Book, W'omaii in Love, aee titiec 
Who’s Who, Law, Love, etc. 
Worcester China, Old, 1300 
Work — Occupations for Women, 851, 
907. 1094, 1204, 1323, 1447 
Chickens, Kearlng, etc — Ailineiit-s oi 
Chickens, 856 
Commercial Clerkships, 851 
Draper> Business, 967 1094 
Ducklings, Bearing, etc , 971 
Far East — Oiienings and T'rospects, 
8.54, 970, 1099 
Clothes required, 970 
Passage nut, 854 
Social Life and Marri.ige, 1099 
Go\criiment Appointments 1204 
1)23, 1447 

Factor\ Insiieitorsliips, 1448 
G PO Clerksliiiis, 1204, 1 )2t 
Typists, 1447 
irealtli \ isitors. 1098 
liibrarv Work, 1208 
Pliotngraphv — Ciiild Portraiture, 1 45(i 
I'oultry Farming 1328 
I’rivate Secretaryship. 1 )26 
Registrars ot Births and Deaths, 852 
Rent Collecting, 1452 
Small Holdiiigsfor women 1403, 1525 
World of Women, 899, 1020, 11 )8, 1258, 
1 )79, 1499 

Heroims of Histor\ — Boadicca 90) 
904 

Qiieens ot the World, 1022, 1141 
1260 1381, 1501 

Sodcties whidi lirip Women and 
Children, 90l, 1142, 1)84 
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This section of Every Woman’s Encycix)pa?dia will form a practical and lucid guide to the many 

branches of needlework. It will be fully illustrated by diagrams and photographs, and, ns m other 
sections of this book, the directions given are put to a pracLical test before they are printed Among 

the subjects dealt with will be . 



Embroidery 

Knitting 

Dariiiin:; tjif/i a Seiitiiq 

Embroidered Collars and 

Ciocket 

Machine 

Blouses 

Bf aiding 

IJ'hat ran be done with 

Lace IVork 

Alt Patchwoik 

Kibbon 

Diawn Thread Work 

Plain Needlework 

Gi / man Appltqui 1 i'ot k 

Tatting 

Pre\ents 

Monogram Dengnif 

Netting 

Sewing Machines 

etc , etc 


THE FASCINATION OF MODERN BEADWORl 

By EDITH NEPEAN 

Beadwork as a Fine Art— The Skill and Patience of a Bygone Generation— Some DellghtI 
Suggestions for Modern Workers — The Loom and How to Use It 


It is only a little bead bag lying on the 
* table, but it is one hundred years old I 
The colouring of the beads is exquisite, and 
as fresh and brilliant as ever it was , the 



design IS bold and artistic The delicate 
hngers which fashioned that little bead bag 
no longer ply the needles, but the beautiful 
work remains to pay tribute to that past 
age. One can only dimly realise the long 
hours of patient planning and counting of the 
minute beads as they were threaded on the 
yards of cotton before the knitting was 
liegun. 

At this period beadwork seemed to have 
become something of a fine art; but, no 
doubt, with the rush of modern life, it 
proved too tedious an occupation for the 
woman who was slowly feeling her wings. 



The well-known Greek key pettem A simple but effective device 
for a coiffure bandeau, that loob well in scintillating and silver beads 


and taking more interest in the outside world 
than her grandmothers had done before 
her. To-day we may copy the wonderful 
designs ; and although we may take but 
u >8 


half the trouble, the result will be no Ic 
eftcctivc Instead of being compelled i 
use knitting needles of the very finest mak 
we now can use a little loom As savagi 
wc loved beads, and as civilised people v 
still do and shall continue to do so. T1 
fascination of lieadwork is irresistible, am 
when once under the spell of its charn 
it IS only laid aside with difficulty 

But, for some, beadwork has anothi 
attraction As much as thirty pounc 
profit has been made m a year by an ei 
thusiastic amateur. One beautiful “ di 
collar " was composed of a design of emeral 
green shamrock on a groundwork of gol 
beads It was made to lit tightly aroun 
the throat and fastened with an old gi 
clasp — the keen beadworkcr is always o 
the look-out in old curiosity shops for the^ 
relics Another necklace was shaped an 
rested almost like a festoon on the neeJ 
Fashionable wide bandeaux, to suit the* ri 
quirements of 'the modern coiffure for th 
evening, are also among bead novcltic* 
They arc strikingly cfiectivi' when comjwse 
of scintillating beads, having the old Groc 
*' key pattern " woven in the centre in bngh 
silver beads. A long chain about half a 
inch wide, ending with a small bead baf 
both chain and bag h.iving a design of foi 
get-me-nots or moss roses, is a useful novelt 
for the bridge player The ubiquitou 
** vanity bag ” can be made up by jewellers 
if preferred, with clasp and chain of gil 
or silver. 


A 




NrBDLKWORK 


bib 


Baps to match any costume, collars to 
malch favourite jewels — all these he within 
the scope of the artist m beadwork. They 
arc not cheap baubles when made of fine 



A flying stork in beadwork a design at once bold and original 


beads The most beautiful bc.'ids iindoubt- 
( (lly lome from Venice, but beads ot glonou‘- 
colour and of .ill sizes arc to be bought at 
most art needlework depots 

When once the maspiv of needle and 
loom IS ac ({111 led. the worker need not re- 
strid lid ideas to the text -book of paticrns, 
but her ingeTiiiily and skill m.iy b(‘ allowed 
a free lein, ,md exquisite duss fiimming'* 
for evening gowns can be made 

booms <,in b< bought for so small a sum 
.as two shillings, and speci.il needles for 
threading the licads ,ire sold, needles so fine 
that they look almost like hair No 16 
IS ,i useful si/( 'Jo s(1 up a loom foi 
a ]).ittein of se\tnl('{n bisids, eighteen 
threads aie necess.ir^ Cut Ihe Ihicads 
into stnjis to the length required For a 
long chain, about two yards ot common reel 
cotton — ^No 200 IS a good numboi foi the 
(oHon if the beads aic fine 'riie find the 
be.ids, the raoi(‘ cosllj and elegant the work 
Knot the lhit,.uls together, and f,xsten 
mound the large leil or drum at the end of 
ihe loom btielvli ami spie.ul out the 
('ighleen thie.uls between the notches icst- 
ing on the uiiw.iul supi^oiis of the loom 
J''asten the ends scturcK aiound the little 
pegs at the othei end of the loom 

As the pattern is wo\cn. the t hi cads may 
bo lelaxed giadually fiom the pegs, and 
stretched acioss the notches, whilst the com- 


pleted pattern is rolled around the reel on 
the loom Thread a needle with cotton, 
fasten with a knot on the left outside warp 
thread Thread the first row of beads ac- 
cording to the chosen pattern Pass the 
beads on the needleful of cotton underneath 
the warp threads, being most careful to see 
that the beads are well pressed up through 
the warp threads bv the finger. Thi> 
methexi Iteeps the beads on the upper side 
of the warp threads, otherwise the warp 
threads will show through when the design 
is c ompleted, betrajnng bad workmanship 
P.iss the needle "back through the beads, 
which should bo resting between the warp 
thie.ids The beads now w'lll be secure and 
fiimly amhored in their correct pl.ice The 
nc'cdlc lb once again on the left-hand side 
of the loom, and it should be drawn through 
between the first and second warp thread, 
.ind the openations rejxated as before 
In chains or ncckl.ices having an edging, 
pass a bead on the needle and leave it out- 
side the first W’rirp thread (do not pas-^ the 
needle through the bead when working 
back from left to light), and proceed with 
the pattern beads as before On reaching 
the right-hand side, slip a bead on to the 



A conventional treatment of the fleur^de'iis that would make a 
handsome collar or border 


ni'cdlc and leave it also ontsirle the warp 
thread In this manner a little edging is 
formed Repeat for each alternate row' 

An edging can also be made after the work 
on the loom is comjileled by sewring the beads 
on to the edges I his lakes twice as long, 
and IS no more effective 



and go^ taste are the ^icf requisites necessary on the part of the worker 




Handsome slide of net, embroidered with gold-lined 
ribbon . a tinsel edge of severe design is used as a finish, 
and lace motifs are placed at the comers The shde, 
which measures 8 inches, is used at the waist line on 
an evening gown, and forms the single touch of colour 
on a handsome violet chiffon overdress, worn with 
mole-coloured soft satin slip A slight note of dull 
gold, such as this buckle affords, can do no wrong 
Should the ornament seem too garish, it is easy to 
veil it with a single or double fold of chiffon 


Handsome velvet slide in deep sapphire blue velvet 
on foundation of tailor's canvas Wire stiffening is 
required as the slide measures 8 inches in length , 
sapphires en cabochon ornament each corner . cr£pe de 
Chine, light grey in colour, is drawn through the slide 


V* 





Buckle of dark grey straw, made by twisting the plait 
over buckram stiffened with wire The rose-printed 
chiffon IS threaded through the buckle with excellent 
effect on the grey straw toque Large wired bows 
of the chfffon give a very pretty and smart wmg- 



White rose slide for confining the satin folds on a 


like effect, which will be found effective and eminently debutante’s dance dress French canvas covered 
becoming. Thu feature will prove a decided change with green satin makes a firm foundation, on to which 
after the feathered wings, of which everyone has by the roses are stitched No foliage is used an occasional 
now grown somewhat tired fleck of moss or suggestion of the satin is the only relief 
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FILET LACE. OR DARNED NETTING 

One oT the Simplest Methods of Lace^making— Materials Required — ^Details of the Work — 
Machine-made Net — Designs — A Bed Covering 


■yiiE vogue of filet lace, or darned netting, 
* IS at tins moment greater than ever. The 
fact that this work has been in use more or 
less since the Middle Ages makes it oiJy 



Netting needle filled with thread To make a square, begin at the 


comer 

the more interesting, and the knowledge that 
we must sc.ircli back to those remote times 
for inspirations only makes our quest tlic 
kc*ener 

This work, known at different periods 
by different names— opus araneum, lacis, 
point coute, and many others — is one of the 
earliest and simplest forms of lace, and 
there are specimens extant which are believed 
to have been made m the thirteenth century 

In the present day the word ** filet ’* 
destnbes the vanous modern forms for all 
piactual purposes. The French distinguish 
the different modes of working on the .st^uarc 
mesh as “ filet brode,*’ " filet itahcn,’* and 
“ filet d'art.” The Venetians were prob- 
ably the first to cmjiloy the darned square- 
meshed netting to ornament Imen tabru s foi 
domestic and ecclesiastical purpose’s, and 
they have coutmued to inoducc it fiom then 
till now. 

In the e.irliesl d.iys the clamed dc'signs weic 
chiefly geonietiical, but later devcloix:d into 
classical iiguics, buds, beasts, and iishcs, 
trees and flowers. The simphcity of this 
rather primitive mode of decoration has 
always been one of its chief merits It is a 
peasants’ industry in biancc, Spam, (Germany, 
and Russia, in addition to it'* native Italy. 
Naturally, the designs vary with the country 
of production, but the method is alwavs more 
or less the same, and the sejuare-meshed 
giound cannot be impiovcd iqxin. 

A Pleasant Art 

The French peasants supply the market 
with the hand-made square-mesh matenal m 
strips, squares, and curtam lengths. IL is a 
matter for surprise and icgrcl that m the 
peasant class of our own country tliere never 
seems to have been woman or child to take 
up this most mtcresting occupation. The 


materials required are so few and inexpensive, 
and the work so simple, mechamcal, and 
portable, that one can but hope to see it one 
day supersede the crochet which (to judge 
from appearances) seems the only form of 
fancy work available at present 

For the making of filet there are required 
thread of suitable size for the object to be 
constructed, netting needles to fit the thread, 
meshes of various .‘*izcs, frames, and long, 
blunt -pointed needles with round eyes for the 
darning The Lh^'ead of the netting and 
darning should be, as nearly as possilile, of 
the same size, and of a smooth texture, tightly 
twisted A loose make of thread is un- 
Siitisfactory, as it soon w'orks woolly, and 
s]>oils the effect of the darning The fine- 
ness nr coarseness must be determined bv 
the de^'ires of the worker and the purposes 
to which the finished work is to be applied 

The Necessary Materials 

For dessert doyleys a No. 17 mesh and 70 
thread may be used, while for sofa-backs, 
c ushions, table-centres, and so forth, a much 
toaiscr mesh and thread would be suitable 
The netting needle must accord with the 
size of the stitch, which is always twice 
as big as the mesh itself. Care should be 
taken not to fill the netting needle too full 
ot thread, as it has to jiass through «uch a 
small o]x:mng in makmg each stitch In 
netting the foundation the old method was 
to tie the thread to a stirrup of ribbon 
through which tlie w'orkcr’s foot was passed, 
but a much more conv iiient plan was to 
fasten the loop to a weighted cushion, or one 
of those whicli can be screwed to the table 
Having filled the netting needle with suit.ible 
thread, and fixed a loop to the cushion or 
weight, take the mesh between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, pass the 
thicad over the mesh, round the thumb and 
finger, under the thumb, and round the whole 
hand Pass the mesh undci the ist thread, 
over the 2nd, and through the loop, release 
all except the thread on the little finger, 
draw the knot tight, and gradually let off the 
loop rcmaimng round the little finger. 

How to Work 

To make a square, commence at the comer, 
work 2 stitches over the loop, turn the work, 
take out the mesh, net i stitch in the first 
looj), 2 in the last, and repeat, always netting 
2 in the last loop until the number of stitches 
requiied is complete 'I hen net 1 plain row, 
.ind decrease by taking 2 loops together at 
the end of each row, and alwrays allow' i extra 
stitch when counting for a square. 

Strips of any length may be made by the 
same method, commencmg in the same way 
as for a square, and having netted as many 
stitches as arc required for the wridth of the 
band, and 2 over, w’ork alternately i row 
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The freme should be rather larger than the work it encloses ^nd 
the edge laced with thick thread through every stitch It is a good 
plan to fasten the corners first 


decreasing at the end, and i low increasing 
al the end When cus many stitches are worked 
on the increasing side as are rtquired foi the 
lengtli of the band, finish off dec rcasing at 
every row 

A band may be made into a scallopc'd lace 
by cutting away the superfluous squares, and 
buttonholing round the edge It may bt 
said in passing that the hand-made netted 
background is so easily piocured m all 
shax^es and si/cs, and m every degree of 
fineness or coarseness, that comparatively 
few workers care to give iqi the time foi 
making it themselves There is also obtain- 
able a machine-made net m \arious sizes 
which so closely resembles the hand-made 
vanety that only a very exiienenced eye can 
detect the difference Much of the beautiful 
and costly French filet work is fouiul, on 
examination, to Le made on this supenoi 
maehine-madc material, \Nhich is consider- 
ably (cheaper than the hand-mack The 
ordinary machine-made square-mesh nc*1, as 
sold by draiiers, is quite unsuitable for .iiiy- 
thmg but coarse, though effective, chess 
trimmings Very good results may be 
obtained with coarse wools and gold threads 
for darning, but these should be used 
sparingly 

The Frame 

For the embroidery of the netted ground 
a frame of metal, covered with ribbon, is 
required In the case of a squaie, the frame 
should be rather l.irgcr than the work it 
encloses, and the edge laced with thick 
thread through every stitch It is a good 
plan to fasten the four corners first, and then 
lace round the whole square For a border. 


a frame oblong m shape and the width of the 
work IS used. Three sides of the netting arc 
fastened m as m the square, the fourth 
lieing rolled up tightly and secured with 
stitches ixissed through the netting, and tied 
firniK round the roll 

I arge tablecloths or bedsxireads may be 
worked a piece at a time m this way, if carc- 
lully framed, but the tambour frames aie 
never satisfactory ('are should be taken 
not to draw the netting too tightly m the 
frame, as a certain degree of play is necessary 
to enable the needle to run m and out easily 

The Deslflrn 

Having chosen a design to dccoiate the 
netting (now firmly fastened m the frame), it 
is as well to study it closcdy and dcteiminc 
the mode of treatment Roughly six;aking, 
the ])attcrn should always be commenced in 
the lower right-hand coiner, but different 
clc“signs lequirc such a \ariety of treatment 
that it IS impossible to obey a hard and fast 
rule Ex^ierience is the only safe guide, 
and in an astonishingly short time the merest 
novice masters the difhciilty of “ gcdting 
back,” which is really the only troublesome 
pait of the darning The thiead should be 
tied with a film knot to the bar neatest the 
stitch on winch the xiattein bc'gins, the end 
ol the tin cad cut close, and the darning 
tamed from right to left Alfc-inate btii*. 
should be taken uj) as far as the pattern goc s, 
returning across the scpiarc s in the' siime w.i) , 
c aic being t.iken .ilways to go lountl the mtei - 
secting, Ol groundwoi k, bais, m oulc r to hold 
the darning m its pkee 'I wo thieads to ,i 
"cpiaie aic genciall> considered the propei 
jiroportion 

The woi k clot s not lool Ik tter for being loo 
thickly ciowclcd, and also takes much longer 
if more darning thieads are used t«io- 
inetrical designs aie the most smijile tor 
beginners, as wdien one section is complete it 
is easy to fill m the cjther jiortions 

In the matter of designs there is an almost 



Table centre of filet squares, triangles of Russian lace and edging of 
bobbin lace Note the quaint figures representing sports 
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unlimited choice. At South Kensington 
Museum there are photographs to be had of 
the beautiful specimens of lacis work on 
view there The quaint quilt with the 
insertions of Pisa work is quite a mine of 
wealth to the searcher for designs, and from 



Cushion with fine filet squares four bands of brodene anglaise 
and edge of pillow lace 


tlic Miisec dc Cluny in Pans come equally 
interesting patterns of figures and animals 
Some of the conventional square designs 
are edged round with a hea>y outline of 
double thread, and these the French call 
“filet ilalicn “ The effect of this treatment 
is not nearly so ]ilcasing as the plain flat 
darning, and bad woikeis sometimes resort 
to this method to conceal defcctiv'e outlines. 

Russian Lads Work 

There arc also to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum many specimens of the 
l.icis woik in gold and colouis such as is 
still ni.ule in Russia This does not com- 
mend Itself to Liiglish tastes, but is \ery 
inlciostmg in its o^vn way The Russian 
method of drawing the threads of linen 
fabrics, and darning u}X)n the squares so 
formed, is also practised in some |iarts of 
Northern Ital> The cllcct is much heavier, 
and not nearly so much like lace as the netted 
background The Russians also introduce 
other slitthcs and most grotesque figures 
into then woik 

The uses to which the finished filet can lx* 
put arc numberless The single squares, if 
nncly netted, and darned w'lth interesting 
subjects such as mav be suggested by ,flisop’s 
fables, or the signs of the Zoduic, make 
chamimg dessert do^ leys, and may be 
finished off w'lth tiny tassels or a simple little 
crochet-edge w’orked into the stitches Five 
squares arranged with four of fine hnen em- 
broidered in w'hitc cotton in the bxoderie 
anglaise style ai11 serve cither as a cushion 
or a table centic, and a row of five or seven 
grafted on to a strip of Imcn hemstitched all 
lound leave nothing to be desired in the w'ay 
of a sofa-back. 


A delightful teacloth of rather c 
with four squares of filet italien, i 
corner, and a border, truly Italian, o 
thread work, is a really serviceable possec 
for it goes to the common wash, and is n 
a bit the worse Odd squares, mounted 
gay coloured satin, may be utilised as 
cushions or, set into linen, as sachets, wo 
bags, or sideboard cloths Sofa-backs m^ 
also l)c made with one long strip of a hand- 
some design, edged above and below with 
hemslilrhcd linen, or with the filet below 
and edged w'lth little tassels in the Italian 
style 

How to Utilise the Work 

As bed-covers and curtains this \v'ork 
leaches a limit of opulence only to be 
attained by the few. Many squares go to 
make a bed-cover, but it is a quite possible 
.ichuvement, and one that should inspire 
all Ihe votaries of this lovely work 

If the whole l>ed-covcring appears .in 
impossible undei taking, a centre-piece, in 
size about 36 by 27 inches, the four cornei 
squ.ires and the s’ics of w^cll-drawm linen 
or of brodene anglaise, fashion a quilt of 
such beauty as to be practically unique The 
same arrangement dcxis not serve so well for 
t.ibleclolhs, as the centre is hidden, but four 
side strijjs with drawn-linen centre and 
corners, gives a quite satisfactoiy result. A 
simjilcr bed-cover, with pillow-covers to 
match, has filet squares alternated w'lth 
Cluny lace and deep borders of the same 



Filet square Modern English 


Perhaps one of the most distinctive and 
original gifts in this kind of embroidery 
would l)e the application of the crest of the 
recipient to .1 cusluon or a duchesse dressing- 
table set If, howexcr, any of the manv 
strange monsters so familiar to the student 
of hcraldiy be the cognisance of the friend 
for whom the work is intended, care should 
be taken to ensure such anatomical accuracy 
as would satisfy the College of Heralds rather 
than the Han^ng Committee of the i^yal 
Academy ! 
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CROCHCT WORK WITH FANCY BRAIDS 


Various Fancy Braids— Edging With Gordon Braid— Solomon's Knots and Fancy Antimacassar 
Braid — Honiton Braid Edging— Honiton Braid Motif — ^Vandyke Braid Edging 


^OTTON crochet worked in conjunction with 
braids, which arc obtainable in quite a 
variety of effective patterns, affords a 
pleasing change from plain crochet work, 
as well as making a lasting form of tnm- 
ming. These braids are bought by the card, 
and cost from 1 to io|d the card 

Fig I shows a few of the braids, while 


This simple and qua kly workctl edging is 
specially suitable for infants’ clothing 

Trimming: Made Mlth Solomon’s Knots and 
Fancy Antimacassar Braid 

IS/ row — Make c'l slip loop and insert hook 
into It, and into ist loop of braid, i single 
crochet to start with, then I Solomon’s knot 
fa Solomon’s knot is made by drawing out 
the stitch, oi loop, on hook and jiulling the 
cotton lliiongh the loop and making a double 
(lochet m the back pa>t ol the loop) , miss 
1 loop on the braid, i double crochet into 
next loop, a Solomon’s knot and double 
Clot hot into next loop, and continue to end 
of low 

^nd row — Inseit hook into the centie of 
the Solomon’s knot in last row, make i 
Solomon’s knot, i double t rochet into the 
1st space (2thieads), i double crochet into ^ he 
next spate (2 tliieiids), .iftei the double ciochet 
in last row, and tontinue to end of low 
■^rd row — 3 tliain, i double tiochcl into 
middle t)f Solomon’s knot of last low, * 4 
chain, 1 double t rot hed into the same jjlatc*, 4 
chain, I doiiblt crothet into same jilaie, 4 
chain, 1 double ciochet into s.ime pLite, i 
chain, I double trothet on next double 
crothet in last row, 3 chain, 1 double 



directions for using them arc given m this 
article with illustrations 

A Simple Edging Suitable for Children's Under- 
clothing, made with Gordon Braid 

is/ row — Commence with a slipstitch into 
the ist loop of the biaid, miss 0 loops, 1 
donble crochet into the next loop, ♦ 2 i ham, 
I double crochet into next loop, rejicat 
from • 4 more times (working altogether into 
b of the loops and forming 5 spaces), miss 
6 loops, I double crochet into next, and 
continue from 1st * to the end of the low 



Fig 2 Edging with Uordon braid 


VOW — Work on other side of the 
braid in exactly the same way, but miss 
the loops on braid opposite to those worked 
into m ist row, thus forming the scalloj) 
yd row — To form a heading Work * i 
treble into 2nd space of upper scallop, 2 
chain, I double crochet into next space, 2 
chain, I treble into next, 3 chain, i double 
or long treble between the scallops, 3 chain, 
repeat from * for length required 


Fig 3 Solomon s knots and fati(.y antimacassar braid 

ciochet into middle of next Solomon’s knot, 
continue from * to end of low 

For the heading — 2 cliain, i double crot lu t 
into every Itjop ol braid 

Honiton Braid Edging 

Note — Woi k into the lowei edge of braid 
first 

16 / row — I double titbk* over a cold con- 
necting the two patterns of braid togcllu r, 
* 2 chain, I treble into 3rcl hole on the fuitside 
edge of biaid, 2 chain, i double ciochet int > 
middle of outside edge of biaid, 2 t hein, 
j treble, missing 3 holes, 3 t ham, 1 double 
treble o\er cord between pattern'* of biaid , 
continue from * to end ol llv’ low 

2nd row — i treble into 1st space, * 2 
chain, 1 treble into next spate, repeat from* 
yd row — ^The same as 2nd 
4/A row — * I treble, miss 1, i chain — viz , 
a treble into cverv other stitch with i chain 
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between , continue from * to end of row 
For the ed^e — i double treble ov( r cord 
tonnecting the ovals of braid, 2 chain, i 
double crochet into second hole of oval, 
5 chain, 1 single crochet into first chain. 



Fig t Honiton braid edging 


to foini .1 in.ikc two nioie pnots, I 

doiil)l(‘ (rochet mto same hole of lir.ud as 
last (loiihh cioclut, 2 chain, mi‘'S 2 holes, 
1 double (Kuhet into next, 2 chain, miss 2 
holes, 1 eloubh eioehet into next, ^ jueots, 

1 double eioehil into same hole* as last, 

2 ehaiii, miss 2 holes, 1 double eioclut inte> 
next, 2 e h.iin, i double ticble e)vcr < oniiceting 
(e)iel and pioeecel in this wayfoi ie*cj[uiicel 
iciiglh 

Honitun Braid Motif 

row — Cioehe't 8 chain, join. 

2»d tow — *1 tieblc intei centre hole, 2 
(ham, and continue lioiii ♦ until theie aie 
8 tre ble s made 

yd row — 3 chain, then 6 trebles into each 



Fig It Honiton braid motif 


of the eight spaees of prexious row (made bv 
the 2 ehain) 

\th row —The braiei is now woikcel into, 
Iheiiloieeut a pieee so that e'lght ol the Honi- 
lon o\ .ils eome m the le ngth and join it into 
« eirele In sennng it together, them do 4 
(ham ami .1 single eroehet into the oiitsiele 
edge ol braiel (at the eorne^r), * 4 ehain a 
di>uble eioehet into tU'ble of previous low, 
missing 3 licbles, 4 chain, single crcKhet mto 
the oiitsiele edge of braid (at next corner), 4 
chain, double crochet into treble of previous 


row, missing 3 trebles, 4 cham, one single 
crochet into next pattern of braid, and 
continue from * all round , break off 

5/ A row — * Single crochet into top outside 
edge of braid (at the corner), 4 cham, single 
crochet mto centre of outside edge of braid, 
4 chain, single crochet into next outside 
corner of braid, 8 chain to make an aich 
between the Honiton points, and continue 
from * all round 

(ith row — * 6 chain, 1 double crochet mto 
1st loop of 4 chain, 6 chain, i double crochet 
mto next loop, 6 chain, i double crochet into 
loop of 8 ( ham, 6 chain, 1 double i rochet into 
same loop , repeat from * all round. 

7/A row — 6 chain, 1 double crochet into 
c‘\ ( ry loop of previous row 

8/i row — * 6 chain and a single crochet 



Fig 6 Vandyke braid edging 


into 1st chain (to form a picot), double 
IKK lit I into sjiace of previous row, con- 
tinue from * all round 

A Simple EdffinjT with Vandyke Braid 
For the edfic of pattern — 1st row — * 1 
ticble into the right-hand side of vandyke, 
2 th.im 1 treble into the toj) point of samt* 

V aiicl\ kc, \ chain i tri blc on left side of point, 
2 ( ham I treble a little low'cr clown the ixnnt 
of braid , continue from to the end of low'' 

2Hd row — • 1 treble into second ticble (on 
light siilf of point) ot last lov^^ 3 chain 1 
treble into 1st of 3 ihain, 3 ch.un i treble 
mto next stitch, 3 chain i tieblc into the 
same stitch 3 chain i ticble into next 
stitch 5 ehain 1 ticble mto treble of previous 
low, 1 double eioehet into the isl ticble 
worked into the point of next vandyke of 
braid, 7 cham 1 double mto next treble . 
continue from * to the end of the row 
yd row — ^ i double crochet into space 
made by the 1st 3 chain of second row, 5 
ehain 1 treble mto the 1st of the 5 cham, 1 
double crochet mto next space Continue 
from • 3 times, then 3 chain, i double crochet 
mto middle of the 7 cham, 3 cham, and 
conimue from the beginning of the row 
For the heading — Do the otlu r side of 

V andv ke the same as 1st row” of edging 

2nd row — I treble into 1 st 3 chain of 
pievious row, 5 chain i double crochet into 
next space 5 cliain 1 tieblc mto next space, 
and continue to the end of low 

yd row — * 1 double crochet mto 5 cham 
ot last row, 5 chain, and continue from • to 
end of the row” 
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This will be one of the most i 

mportant sections of P.very Wom \n s !• m \ci op i dia It 1 

will be wriLtci b) the leading authorities, and will deal, among other things, with 

The House 
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How to Clean Stiver 

Gn<ine Chat alters 

Plan nils 

How to Chan Marble 

1 adv Htlps 


Lili 1 r 

jAthour-^armi; Suexesltou^^ eh 

Serva tils' />/////», e/c 

Jroufu^', etc 


TffilE DOMESTBC MEARTH 

0RATE5 OF OLD AND MODERN DESIGN 


The Adams' Dog Grate-— Rcna*ssancc Grates -Hob Grates — A Grate for Anthracite Coal — The 
Use of Dutcli Tiles— Economical Heating 


A WLLL-KNOVVN circliitoct, Mr Charles E 
^ Sayer, in wilting on the subject ot the 
domestic fireplace, has said 

“ The hearth m this lountry is the focus 
of the room, and the fireplace should be so 
treated as to give the keynote to the whole 
decoiation and form a worthy centre to it ” 
This IS not only 
true of the chim- 
ne> -piece, but of 
the grate itself, of 
which the t> pe 
and ornament 
should, on no 
account, strike a 
note of discord 
with the style in 
wdiich the furni- 
ture and hangings 
of the room are 
carried out, 
whether these be 
according to some 
bygone period or 
in the modern 
manner of which 
William Morris 
was the most cele- 
brated exponent 
Then, again, as 
to the type of 
grate, we may 
choose a standard 



F.g. I 


grate, which has been very much used of 
Lite >etirs, or w'e ma> have an enclosed 
legistei giatc 1 he latter, though, of course 
a lornjiarativi ly modi in innovation, lan be 
decoiated in the st\le of any period or 
country, as the Tudor, old Dutch, old 
Sjiiinish, h'Uinish, and so on 

Adams' w'as the 
first of the gieal 
decorators to giv'c 
his attintion to 
this household 
detail, and then 
•ire iTifiny beaut i- 
liii ( \arnplcs of 
his work now*^ 
extant Exai t 
reproductions ot 
his dog giates lan 
also be bought, 
but in the more 
elaborate designs 
these ai c dei idcdly 
costly (I'ig i) 

A simple grate 
of this descnjition 
(Fig 2 ) IS, how- 
ever, to be j)ur- 
chased for a 
matter of about 
SIX guineas In 
the old days these 
gr.itcs w'cre placed 


An exact reproduction of an elaborate dog grate by the great decorator 
Adams , who first devoted attention to this feature of a house 
J/ioi ht^lcy, I Id 
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in an open fireplace, 
>\ith cast-iron backs 
Riving the arms of the 
owner, and these like- 
wise arc being (opiecl 
If jirefcrred, the recess 
uin be lined with tiles 
This IS frequently 
done 

I-roiii the iiurclv 
.irtistK point of Mew, 
tlicie IS no doubt that 
nothing coinp.iits in 
bCiiiitN f)f elTett to tlu 
larg( open fiupKue 
with one of tlu si 
gr.itis in it, hence 
])iol)al)l\ , their jircscnt 
]) 0 ])iiliitit V Anothci 
.id\anl.ige ol dog 
gr.itis IS th.il till)' 


X 






; ’ ^ 


— 1 

( 





^ 1 




a 




istic Chippendale or 
Adams grate into ' a 
room with simple 
modern oak furniture 
and “ Liberty " cur- 
tains Hob grates are 
also coming very much 
into fashion, but 
these, again, like the 
dog grates, arc apt to 
be nithcr expensive, as 
they mean more work 
So much for the 
grate from its decora- 
tive aspect *1 here arc, 
m addition, several 
Iioints regarding the 
question of heating 
that should be con- 
sidered by the house- 
holder A very great 


may bl tllltinls’ 1l\- Pig 2 A simpler pattern of gr&tc. adaiyied from an old Adams 1 ev olution has bccn 
tures, indeed, tliev in the ongmal grates the arms of the owner appeared on effected (hiring thc last 

, , the iron back of the grate i 

well forme il\ so le- thirty years by the 


g.tided, and moMil with the lest ol the 
fill ml lire 

On the othei h.ind, flu kiter ii gist cr gi ate 
IS an eminenth ])itutical thing, and can be 
])urch.ised vei\ inexpensively As has Ixjcn 
s.iid, .ilso, the dcconitioii of the c.inopy and 
suriouiid m.iN bi selected to liaimonisc wuth 
<1 loom fiiriiislied in some p.ist period Many 
noted aichitccts ol to-d.i\ are designing 


r me grate thirty > cars by thc 

intiodiiction of firccl.iy backs to take thc 
jilacc of tho'sc made of cast-ircm They are 
c vc*n fixed into thc dog grates 'J he cast-iron 
absorbs the heat, whcrciis the fireclay 
radiates it The fircback is generally 
arranged to slope slightly forward, so as 
to throw the hc.Ll as much as possible out 
into the loom 

The Barless Grate 


grates of this type In big lor example, 
js shown one in the Jicn<iissaiice style by 
Ml Colcutt, who built thc Inq^cnal 
Jiislitule 

Modern Grates 


An instance given of a register gr.ito in the 
model n style of decoration is veiy inteicstmg, 
on ai count of being the woik of a lady. 
Mis Thack- 



e/y 1 urner, 
thc w lie of 
.1 n o t h e r 
w ell - know n 
a 1 c h 1 1 c c t 
( I' 1 K 4 ) 

I here IS, of 
lourse, no 
leason why 
a clog grate 
should not 
be used in 
<i p u 1 c 1 V 
m o d e 1 11 
1 o o m , but 
it must be 


spec 1 a 1 1 V 
planned on 
the old 


model, vet 
VMth suitable 


design (big 
3 ) , as it 
would be 


entirely^ out 
of keeping 
to put a 
oharacter- 


Of ic'cent times there has been a tenclcncv 
to use l).iiless graft's ol VMrioiis kinds One 
ly])e, wlmh is vx*iy much liked, is simjily 
built with a slightly’ sunk ckivitv, lined with 
firebrick and surrounded by tiles, and has 
no mcbil ac c essones of any^ dc scnplion This 
simple anangemenl defied every supposed 
law governing the domestic fireplace As 
thc fire IS actually below the level of the 
floor, casual observers were impelled to 
think that, being without a draught, it could 
not ])ossil)ly burn propeily Quite the 


revel s e , 
however, 
h.is provecl 
to be thc 
c.isc, and it 
will burn 
lor five Ol 
SIX hours 
without rc- 
(11111 ing rc- 
stoking, and 
till rcforc 
effects a 
considerable 
saving in 
the coal bill 
1 his IS a 
coiiv’cnient 
grate f o i 
flats or 
houses 
where theie 
is only one 
serv’^ant, as 
there is 



Fig 4 An interesting example of modem 
work a design by Mrs. Thackery Turner for 
a register grate 
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Fig 5 An excellent example of a standard grate in modern 
design suitable for a room furnished in corresponding style 

y/lrtl 

])r*u tically no cleaning to be done, the ashes 
being merely swept up out of the cavit\ 

With reference to the matter of fuel, there 
IS also a grate specially designed lor the use 
of anthracite coal (Fig 6) Here a good 
draught is essential, and this is obhuned by 
means of a second narrow flue behind the 
back fircbiick, which can be opened or shut 
in order to regulate the lire by pulling the 
canopy out or pushing it in A novel point 
about this grate is that it has bars mounted 
on a pivot that automatically remove the 
dust, the weight of it causing them to tip 
slightly first one way and then the other as 
the fire sinks The benefit ot anthr.iciie, or 
smokeless, coal is that it keeps the rooms so 



Fig 6 A giate specially designed for the use of anthracite coal in 
a room furni^ed in antique style 
lAfMtion U'armtMS end Lo 


much cleaner This grate can be arranged 
in conjunction with a system of radiatois 
for heating other rooms, or with a boiler loi 
a bath-room, the idea being to make double 
use of the sitting-room hre, and thus econo- 
mise fuel, a notion which is gaining ground 

A vast amount of heat is wasted at the 
back of a fire, and another very eleven 
invention has bc'en bi ought out called a 
“ventilating” grate, by means of which 
this superfluous heat is em]ilo\c*d to waim 
an which is })assed into anothei room b> 
means ot \cntilators This looks just like 
.111 ordinary giale (Fig 7), and is quite 
model ate m cost 

Anothei me thod of heating that has alwM\ s 
bc‘en m vogue on the ( ontincnl, and is 
ye.iilv coming more into lashion hcic, is the 
closed stove '1 here wms .it one tune .a good 
de.il ot prejudice against it on .u count ot 
its jppcnirance, but this has been much iiu- 




1 -:S 
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Fig 7 A ventilating grate by means of which two rooms can 
be heated by one fire 
t/i 1 y I ltd 


jtrcAed An archilcit has c\eii designed oiu 
111 cast-11011 111 th(‘ \ilams sUle lo go in a 
loom dccoiaiecl attci this jicuod Ihcic 
is also a chaiming (.TC'orgiaii design i hese 
slcnes cost .ibout five or six j>oimds each 
Anothei snnjilc model h.is bliu Dutch tik-> 
111 it, and looks \civ well pl.ui‘cl in a clog 
gr.ilc opining lined with tilc's m a siniil.ii 
st\k in a DnU Ji locnn J lie adcantage 
c laiinc’d for a sif)\e is that none oi the hc.it 
goc‘s u]) the chiinncc It s.icc's wc:)ik, and is 
economic ill It IS calculated that the cost ol 
keeping a sto\c going day and night is less 
than th.it of biiining .1 hie all d.i>, .ind 
thcic IS the snjncinc comfort ol descending 
ill the moiinng to a w aimed house, .incl .ilso 
ol being .ible to keep an even Icmpciatnie 
1 he whole cjnestion of the choice ol giales 
or stoves must, of coiiisc', dejicnd to .1 l.irgc 
extent on the special conditions to be con- 
sidcied In a vci> cold house* in the loiintiy, 
for instance, a stove* cithci in the h.ill 01 111 
one ol the rooms is the gic.itcst couifoit 
If it is in a loom, the doors should be opciieci 
at night to allow .1 fiec circ illation ol an .ind 
the whole house to be warmed 
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CHINA AND LACE CABINETS 

The Decorative Value of the Cabinet— How to Make Use of Cabinets— Varying the Exhibits— 
Hints on Buying a Cabinet— Teaching Children to Classify Specimens 


•Tiiere is no more decorative piece of furni- 
* ture than the china cabinet, whether it 
be of such elaborate design that we feel it 
must be found on the pages of the “ Gentle- 
man and Cabinetmaker’s Director,” by one 
“Tliomas Chippendale, Cabinetmaker and 
Upholsterer in St Martin’s Lane, London.” 
or the rough-hewn and carven oak cupboard 
of our forefathers, which shows off pewter, 
bi.isswarc, or silver tankards to such 
l)erfection 

Iheie IS no need to cKvell on the utility 
of the cabinet, as that is selt-evidcnt The 
ow tiers of fine specimens need have no anxiety 
o\ei their treasuies when tliey .ire safely 
stored on the gl.iss-gu.iidcd shelves Time 
Ls a suflicicntl> deadly destroyer of works of 
ait and costly nick-knaiks, without the 
assistance of ret kless collectors, who put .i 
])icniium on bre.ikage by disjilaying choice 
specimens without guarding them 

We owe it to jjostenty to keef) fine works 
of art S])otlcss .ind unbroken, and arc not 
justified in exjtosing them unduly lor oui 
own pleasure .iiid gratification .it the iisk 
of d. linage or destrut tion, even though the 
tieasures may be our very own 

The Cabinet as a Decorative Asset 

Ilut the value of the cabinet does not alont' 
tle^icnd on its utility in securing precious 
objects fiom li.iim , it is a tlecorative asset 
of great imiiortancc in any room, and by 
its .irr.ingement may give a note of dis- 
tinction to the most commonjil.icc ajiart- 
ment 

In a homely drawing-room, where a 
jiaintctl ji.inel wall wms in cicaiuy white, 
.1 modern coiner cupbo.ird was white 
to coriespond 'llic shclxes of tlie ciiplioard 
weic airaiiged with .in oltl Wedgwood 
SCI vice of the theaj) green vine leaf pattern, 
and tile same iich green showed in the 
modern hearth tiles Siali .a simple decora- 
tion could not fail to be su< cessful 

“ burnish youi corners, .iiid v^nir room is 
furnished,” is the s.iying of .1 inastei in house 
dcioiation, and we strongl) .id vise intending 
jnirch.iscis to invest in cornei cabinets 
If > oni bi K -a biac is not of the first ijuahty, 
the ji.ines iiuiv be small , but if you possess 
ihin.i. kice. sihei, or glas^ cl fine pattern 
c.ibinets which have wide squt*re panes 
should be chosen, as these allow an uii- 
biokcn view of your tieasures 

Make Use of Your Cupboards 

It is a ])iett\ ide.i, one in accord.ince with 
old custom, to keep the best tea-servnee in 
the room in whuh it is to be used bor this 
jiurjjose a little lornci tiipbo.ird, with dainty 
lose-stiewm nips and saucers, is a delightfully 
useful piece of furniture in the dining-room, 
drawing-room, or snuggery , and the winter 
know'S of a certain summer or garden room. 


where teacups with poppy garlands repose 
in a simple cabinet made by the village 
carpenter, and are all ready for the moment 
w'hcn the tea equipage and cakes are brought 
from the house 

Our grandmothers washed up with their 
own dainty fingers the cups of old Worcester 
and Nankin, replacing them in the china 
cabinet without risk of handling by servants , 
but this IS .1 counsel of perfection seldom 
followed 111 these killer days 

The Charm of Variety 

Though porcelain is the most useful 
exhibit in .in ornamental c.ibinet, we would 
stiongly' .idvise those who enjoy beautiful 
effcits to try how a wisp of lace looks 
amongst the plates .ind cups A short length 
of (rrcck lace, or a lace scarf, greatly en- 
hances the beauty of chin.i, jade, or glass 
w'hen pl.'iced on the shelf of a cabinet 
Some l.icc iov ers jiossess lace cabinets ; 
these are usually managed so that pieces not 
111 use c .in be laid on the shelves, and drawers 
benc.ith hokl more bulky or less decorative 
pieces Such drawers should be lined with 
while s.itm, a piece being hemmed and left 
to serve as a dusl-jiroof top cover 

A few fans make a subtle change in lino 
when ai ranging a cabinet of lace, china, or 
bron/cs , and even if one is not the fortunate 
possessor of valuable antiques, it is a good 



A corner cabinet cupboard cmincnily suitable for pewter, cottage 
Staffordshire china, and the coarser kinds of pottery 



A beMitiful Chippendale cabinet, which is the ideal receptacle for valuable old Worcester Chelsea and Leeds porcelain 


plan to keep d f.in or two in a sitting-room our reteplaelc with due regard to the 
cabinet in c.isc one is wanted ( xhibits 1 or example, i arved oak is 

C)ur dressing-rooms arc al\\a\s sufficiently excellent for pewttr, cott.age china, or 

crowded, so why not keep a lew of the more bt.ifford shire, and such rather coarse cuiios . 
decorative dress accessories elsewhere ^ while glass and c.irlhcnwarc grev beards .tnd 

such antiques recjuire the soIkI b.ickgiound 
When Buying: a Cabinet I'or old Nankin, jiowder blue, or trc.isures 

When buying a cabinet, it is a gcxid plan in tooled leather, (2ue(‘n Anne cabinets ,ire 
to make a mental review of the c lass of bne -a- perfection 

brae that one wishes to display, for the Cabinets of the First Empire type are good 
effect wuli be much better if w^c try to match for the display of lace, fans, patch-boxes, 
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and other decorative bibelots The Chippen- 
dale cabinet, an original piece or a good 
reproduction, is useful for old Worcester, 
Chelsea, and Leeds porcelain ; while Itahan 
lace and glass look best in an Itahan cabinet. 

A cabinet of dado height is always a 
delightful object in a room The shelves 
should, of course, be arranged with due 
regard to the do'Jvnward view, which is the 
only one possible Objects whose beauty is 
shown at the base are not suitable, nor are 
things which need to be e::ammed from 
top to bottom. — 

Glass shelves, u hich 
are not very common, 
and, as a rule, have to 
be specially ordered, 
are excellent owing 
to their lightness, and 
also bcciiiisc they do 
not hide all that is m 
the under shelf For 
dado c.ibincts, glass 
shelves should always 
be used 

As to the lining of 
( abincts, individual 
t.iste must decide 
If an old specimen 
should already have j 
polished wood shelves 
anti back, the owner 
IS lucky, for nothing 
shows 111) porcelain 
better Some women 
line their cabinets 
with old brocade 
Such a plan ekes out I- 
the poveily of the * 
exhibits \tcll, for the 
eye is attracted to the 
patterned backgioimd 

A modern painted 
fitment in white looks 
well with the palest 
duck-egg green paint 
3 n shelves and lining, 
espet lally if blue china 
is to be placed therein 

It has ceased to 
be considered in good > 
taste to line a cabinet | 
in plush, of whatever f 
colour , but v'clvct of 
old rose oi greenish 
blue IS useful. 



lowest of all her lace histories, and catalogues 
of fine collections. 

Intellifwit Arrangenent 

Teach your children to collect intelli- 
gently, even if the specimens are penny 
toys Date and label them, sa that the child 
one day remembers the purchasing as an 
incident in a happy visit or a pleasant day. 

If peasant dolls are collected by your little 
daughter, give her a cheap little cabinet for 
them to be placed in, to keep them clean and 

— order, and show hei 

j how to label each with 
•) the name oi the place 

• from which the doll 
came. If tiny pieces 
tor dolls’ furniture 
can be obtained from 
the same place, the 
collection expands in- 
telligently. For ex- 
ample, a Japanese 
dolt is a pretty object 
in itself, but she be- 
comes much more 
interesting if she is 
sitting by her little 
tea-table, squatting 

j on a mat, with the 
tea equipage before 
her, and fine matting 
' spread on the shelf 
beneath A little blue 
china vase filled with 
blossom will be in 
keeping with the pic- 
I ture, and if a tiny 
five-fold screen can 
be put in the back- 
ground, so much the 
better 

No self-respecting 
stamp collector afiixes 

* his treasures in the 
wrong places, and the 
method and classi- 
fication necessary for 
successful stamp col- 
lecting will teach your 
boys how to arrange 
their x^ssessions and 
how the value of 
Specimens is increased 
when properly dis- 
played. The con- 


especially for carved ^ mahogany bookcasa that can be utilised as a china cupboard sultatlOn 
^ « ... with good effect ... 


ivories and pale tinted 
porcelain or old Waterfonl glass 

Lacc cabinets should always be lined 
throughout, and the shelves covered with 
some plain-coloured stuff, so that the fabric 
may be held in position, if necessary, with 
small steel pins Some w'omen have the walls 
of the cabinet lined with cork to facilitate 
the sticking in of the jnns, but this is not 
really necessary. One collector of small pieces 
<Ie\'Otes the two upper shelves to specimens, 
the next holds her cushion, with bobbins and 
pricked parchment complete, and on the 


doubtful stamp, the 
looking up to identify an unknown name 
or country, are highly beneficial, and the 
learning of history and geography may 
be assisted materially by this excellent 
hobby. 

Get your boys to classify their moths 
and butterflies with care, and not to cease 
inquiring till they are sure of the species; 
or if birds* eggs or flint arrow-heads are 
their quarry, buy them a box or cabinet, 
and show mat you expect them to know 
all about what they are arranging. 



The Origin and History o£ the Worcester Factory— Worcester China: Its Composition and 
Characteristics — Forgeries and How to Detect Them — Typical Productions o£ the Factory, and 

the Marks they Bear 

•yHE Worcester factory holds the unique gamed some distinction as a painter of 
^ record of a continuous history from portraits, and also as a designer of stained 
its foundation to the present day, a record glass He was. besides, the author ol 
extending over a period of 150 years, and several books and a prai tical man with 
one which has no counterpart in the romantic scientific knowledge of a high order 
and often tragic history of other old Enghsh The factory was established at Warmstry 
china factories House, a hne old mansion which had belonged 

The establishment of these works is said to the Windsor family, situated some 
to owe its origin to the pohtical situation hundred yards to the north of the Cathedral 
in the City of Worcester at that time The Here the work was earned on till 1840. when 
Jacobite party had won all recent elections, the plant and stock-in-trade were removed 
and it was felt by the Loyalists that a supreme to the present premises, 
etlort should be made to turn the tide in their It would seem that William Da\ is managed 
favour This was m the “ good old days " the business under Dr. Wall, but iK'fore his 
of bribery and corruption, when the workman death — which took place m 1776 — the 
voted with his master, hence the establish- company had been reorganised The chief 
ment of an mdustry which would give proprietors were Dr Wall, William Davis, the 
employment to a large number of citizens Kev Thomjis Vernon, and Robert Hancock, 
On January 4, 1751, the articles of Upon the death of Dr Wall, however, the 
association to make Worcester “ Tonqum Worcester woiks were bought ioi th(‘ small 
txircelain were diawn up There were forty- sum of i^.ooo of the company’s J.ondon 
five shares of £100 each, and amongst the agent, Mr Thomas Flight 
fifteen shareholders John Wall, doctor of Worcester iiori elain is soft paste, but ol a 
medicine, and William Davis, apothecary, more durable body than th.it of Chelsea 
claimed to possess “the secret art, mystery, It contained two-thirds of glassy grit and 
and process of making porcelain ’* These one-third of soapy rock from the J-i/.iid, 
two men had for a long penod been making Cornwall The glaze was said to lontaiii 
experiments, and, it is said, two workmen 14 per cent of ground-uj) Chinese poriidain, 
who assisted them afterwards found cmjdoy- whith made it much haider than that m use 
ment at Worcester, and were well paid to at other factories of the time 
guard the secret The earliest designs used at Worccstei . 

^ Wall was a remarkable man. He had were copied from the Chinese, and at no 



Specimens of Worcester ooreelain with undergleze bUie— that ». with the dcsim punted in blue on the ertidc after it had already 
been baked After decoration it was glazed and rc'baked 

Jffvm /He yte/vrta and Aiber/ Museum 
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other factory were such fine and faithful 
copies made. At first the decoration was 
pnncipally that known as “ u^derglaae 
blue As this is a term which may puzzle 
the amateur, it will be as well to explain 
briefly its meaning The English potter 
mixed his ingredients, fashioned his wares 
upon the wheel, and then baked them. 
When cool, after being drawn from the kiln, 
he painted designs upon them in cobalt blue, 
after which he dipped them into a bath of 
glaze prepared for them and re-baked them 
Thus it will be seen that the blue decoration 
was under the glaze, which formed a kind of 
glassy covering The term “ overgla/e *’ is 
used when the piece has been baked and 


glazed m the white and the decoration 
lias heen painted in enamel colours on the 
top of tlic glci/»' and then rc-fired 

Early Wofk'sUt bluc-and-uhite has no 
rival as to ciiiality amongst the products, 
of other Eiiglisli factories of the time 
Simplicity of design, fine potting and good 
colour arc its characteristics Gold is larely 
met w'lth in association with this class of 
porcelain, edges being lined with blue 
'ica-cups weic made without handles, and 
mugs, some of which were of large size, had 
\ ert icdl side lines Services lor domestic use, 
bowls and jugs, seem to have lieen the 
jnmcipal productions in the early days 
1)1 Wall not only called his bluc-and-wdute 
porcelain " Tonquin ware,” but the decora- 
tion used by him, which was of Chinese 
origin, was so faithfully copied as to deceive 
the amateur unable to distinguish between 
Chinese and English porcelain 

A favourite design, known as ” The Lady 
and Child ” pattern, shows a Chinese lady 
accompanied by a c hild, and surrounded by 
vases of flow^ers, plants m pots uiion stands, 
'iiid baskets of fruit 

Unfortunately, this design was copied 
— as w’ere several others — by Thomas Turner, 
of Caughley, who had at one time been 


83* 

employed at Worcester, and who frequcntl 
marked his wares with a C (for Caughley 
strongly resemblmg, and often mistalu 
for, the crescent of Worcester. Here, thei 
is a pitfall for the collector who is onl 
able to ju^e by decoration or mark. 

There are, however, sure tests as 1 
whether such a piece should be classed i 
early Worcester, Caughley, or a Erenc 
forgery Let the owner hold it befor.™ 
strong light and look through the bod’ 
If it hails from Worcester, the body will I 
of a greenish hue, and will show a green ligh 
and if the painting is examined it will I 
found to be carefully executed If tl 
piece comes from Caughley, the body w 
be straw colourei 
the painting le 
clear in detail, ar 
the colour ru 
Should it, howevc 
be a modern Frenc 
copy — and there a 
many of such in tl 
market — ^thc coloi 
of the body will 1 
a cold grey In boi 
Worcester an 
Caughley the gla 
at the bottom 
plates, saucers, ar 
cups will be four 
to have shrunk fro 
the angles round tl 
ring, but m the fc 
gery it will be sc< 
to cover the cnti 
surface and to she 
no shrinking wh*3 
ever It is al 
much more vitreoi 
Amongst other designs found upon blu 
and-white Worcester porcelain of the W. 
jieriod are the ” Dragon,” a very go< 
imitation of the Chinese blue dragon ; 1 
” Pheasant pattern,” groups of flowci 
fruit, birds, butterflies and rural seem 
Elaborate borders were used, edges of dish 
and plates were frequently pierced, ai 
basket dishes to hold fruit had single mould< 
flowers in the angles of the lattice woi 
Upon these wrere upstanding twisted handle 
studded with raised flowers. The covers 
teapots, tureens, and jugs were surmounted 1 
a single flower in high relief and two leav* 
Perhaps one of the best Imown examp’ 
of Worcester porcelain is the cabbage-leaf ji 
formed of overlapping leaves and mould 
veinmgs, and gererally decorated with bl 
undcrglaze. This design was copied 
Caughley and at Lowestoft. It is a 
found with overglaze decoration in colon 
The only test of its origin is the colour of i 
body as seen when examined before a stre 
light 

Pickle-dishcs in leaf or shell form, a 
stands for sweetmeats comjposed of th 
shells upon rockwork surmounted by 
dolphin, were also made in blue-and-wh 
at this factory 



Blue>Md'white Worcester saucer w^ith i-ustic scene decoration A bluc'and'white cup with the popular 
design known as ' The Lady and Child ' pattern in Oriental style 
the Vntorta and Aibert Atunnm 
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Some marks found upon blue'and'white Worcester pjiceUin The 
mark most frequently found is the crescent, though the W in 
script form is considered the earlier 


Another form of under-glaze decoration 
adopted by Dr. Wall is that known as 
" powder blue.*’ Here, again, is an adajitation 
from the Chinese cleverly copied at 
Worcester. The groundwork is granular 
in appearance, and is steel blue in colour. 
It was produced by blowing a blue glaze on 
to the porcelain through a pipe covered at 
the end with silk gauze The white panels 
which decorate this powder blue background 
are round, square, or more commonly fan- 
shaped, and are painted with landscapes, 
flowers, foliage and insects in blue under- 
glaze or in colours ovei the glaze. Pictcs of 
this kind of Wor- 
cester 
are va 

especially those 
which bear the 
square mark or, as 
IS very rarely the 
case, an anchor or 
crescent in red 
The " Lily pat- 
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tern,” a conventional design in outline, with 
a border of dark blue, slightly gilt,' is another 
somewhat well-know-n style of decoration in 
a pale shade of blue, and is one that was 
used alike m eaily days and as late as the 
Chambeilain period 

A dragon pattern is found upon dinnei, 
tea, and dessert services made by Thomas 
Gitiinger, who established a lactory in 
Worcester in 1800 This formed the sole 
decoration upon poicelain of a superior 
quality The colour, however, is not that 
which IS generally associated with old 
Worcester blue-and-white, but is a light 
lavender shade 

The mark most frequently met with upon 
Worcester blue-and-white is the crescent, 
though the letter W m scrqjt form is con- 
sidered to be earlier. The crescent vanes 
m size from a very small open crescent to one 
of much larger size, filled in or lined in blue 
under-glaze On rare pieces it may be found 
in red or gold over-glaze. The square mark 
copied from a Chinese seal in blue under-gla/e 
is of rare occurrence upon bluc-and-whitc 
porcelain, but disguised numerals in imita- 
tion of Chinese marks may sometimes be 
found Upon many ineces a painter’s mark 
occLiis in .uldition 
lo.ormsteail of, the 
maikofthcfactoiy. 

Fuither informa- 
tion about the great 
Worcester lactory, 
Its pioducls aiul 
marks, will be 
found in a follow- 
ing part. 


porcelain 

luable, 



Some pAmters' m«rVs th*t may be seen on Worcester china These often 
occur in adoition to w instead of the fa.iory mark 


DRY CLEANING AT SiOME 

How to Clean Furs — Light Cloth Coats and Skirts— Silk and Satin Frocks— Kid and Suede 


Gloves — Satin Slippers- 
The cleaners’ bill is a serious item in the 
* household expenses, especially during the 
foggy winter months Comparatively^ few 
people, however, are aware that not only 
white and darker-coloured fur stoics and 
muffs, children’s white furry caps, capes 
and hoods, but light cloth coats and 
skirts, silk and satin evening frocks, white 
and hght-coloured su^de or kid gloves, 
satin slippers, and lace and net blouses — 
almost everything which will not wash, in 
fact — ^may be dry cleaned satisfactorily at 
home with the help of such simple com- 
modities as cornflour, bran, dry Sedt, and 
petrol 

Petrol^ however, must he used out of doors 
only, far away from any fire or hght Petrol 
should not he allowed tn the house on any 
pretext whatever , for, while perfeotly harm- 
less %f used %n the open air arid invaluable 
for dry cleaning purposes, the vapour which 
it gives off, directly it comes in contact with 
the air, is terribly explosive and inflammable 
A glowing cigarette end or a lighted match is 
enoi^h to cause a terrible accident in the con- 
fined space of a room 

Ermine can be cleaned sjilendidly with 


-Net and Lace Blouses 

cornfiour, ^vhl(h must 1)C scattered thickly 
o\cr Ihc fur and rubbed well m with the 
tijjs of the tingeis, and then brushed out 
most thoroughly with a clean, sott, white- 
bristled brush If the fui is very dirty 
repeat the ])roccss, and it should then look 
.ibsolutclv glislcnmgly i lean and just like new 
For w'hitc fox .iinl Arctic hare bran, 
which has been i)iled up m a big desh and 
put to heat in the oven until it is so hot 
that one can sctircely bear the hand in it, 
^s the best possible cleaning medium 'I he 
stoic or muff to be (.leaned is laid on a white 
cloth on a table, and the hot bran heaped 
over it and rubbed thoroughly in. brushed 
out again, and again covered with a second 
dishful of hot bran It must then be brushed 
and lightly beaten out with a tine cane, and 
given a final wiping with a fine, diy, while 
huckaback towel, when it should look abso- 
lutely snowy white again 

Both the cornflour and the bran cleaning 
processes create a great deal of white dust, 
so that It is wise I0 tie an enveloping hand- 
kerchief round one’s hair, and, if possible, 
to conduct one’s operations m the bath- 
room, where the fine powder can easily be 

B 
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Wiped up with a damp cloth after it settles, 
or, better still, at a table placed out of doors. 
" Light-coloured fur, such as baummarten, 
may also be cleaned with hot bran, but if 
one adopts the plan of kcejnng a slightly 
damp towel always in readiness up in one’s 
own room for the special purpose of wiping 



While furs can be successfully cleaned with hot bran which is 
twice rubbed well in and then brushed out again Finally, the fur 
should be wiped with a fine towel 


one’s furs — be they maiten, sable, tlic popular 
squill cl, or bl«ick fox — thoiouglily on cither 
side cvciy time one takes them ol£ befoie 
putting them away, they will keep perfectly 
tlean and fresh until they are worn out, even 
in London or when used in the foggiest w cathcr. 
To Clean Cloth 

To clean light-coloured cloth coats and 
skills success! ully plenty of diy kiUhen salt 
— crushed to a fine powder — and a cleaning- 
pad comtioscd of a large jucce of white linen 
or nainsook aic all that is required 

L.iy the garment to be cleaned on a labk 
and ])iocccd to scatter salt over it with a 
libeial hand Spread it gently with the 
lingci-tips until a thin pow'dcring of sjilt is 
exeiilv distiibutcd over the entire surface 
Next take tlic jiad and rub the salt into the 
elolli with long downwaid sweeps, not 
lound and round, as this woukl tend to 
luughen the surface and so destroy the 
sheen of the material Now brush all the 
salt out, and go over the more soiled parts, 
such as the hem of the skirt and cuffs and 
collar ol the coat, a second time, and when 
it has again been thuioughly brushed the 
excellent result achieved by this simple 
method will be found quite astonishing 
silk and Satin 

To cle.in silk and satin frocks spread a 
huge, clean dust-sheet on a big table placed 
out of doors or on a piece of matting on 
the giound, providing in the latter case 
a small cushion to kneel on, and, having 
placed two large washhand basins, an old 
toothbrush, and a rather soft-bristled nail- 
brush 111 readiness, fetch the dress or dresses 


to be cleaned. When everjrthmg is abso- 
lutely ready, unscrew the top from the can 
of petrol and half fill the first basin Screw 
the petrol stopper in again, and then begin 
cleaning operations 

First, dip the skirt or dress into the 
basin of petrol, and give it a gentle squeezing 
and sensing in it, and then proceed to spread 
out the dripping garment, and swiftly brush 
it all over in long downward sweeps, the 
right way of the material, from top to Ixittom, 
and then rinse and souse it up and down in 
the petrol again If the dress is very dirty, 
repeat this process a second time, and then, 
should it still need it, give a good rubbing 
to the hem with a folded pad made of 
white cloth, always remembering to work 
downwards and never round and round 

The second basin must now be half filled 
with petrol and the dress thoroughly rinsed 
in it, then gently squeeze as much petrol 
as possible out of it, and hang it up on a 
line out in the open air to dry 

Pull the dress carefully into shape before 
hanging it up, and again after a few minutes 
as it is beginning to dry Txavc it for about 
an hour in order to ged nd of all smell of 
petrol , and then, if absolutely dry and 
tree from smell, it may be brought indoors 
.nid carefully ironed, when, if the petrol 
]>roccss has been properly earned out, it 
should look as delightfully fresh and dainty 
as though it had just returned from a most 
expensive cleaner’s 

To Clean Suede Qloves 

To clean white and light-coloured suede 
or kid gloves is a very simple matter Sort 
tlic gloves to be cleaned, putting the w^hite, 
delicately coloured, and dark-colourcd ones 
in three separate heaps, and, having placed 



For cleaning light-coloured cloth garments kitchen salt, ciVshed to 
a fine powder, should be applied with a pad made of white linen 
or nainsook 


a couple of small bowls of petrol out of 
doors, and rolled one’s ow'n sleeves up 
above the elbows, if evening gloves are to be 
manipulated, proceed as follows • 

Begin with the white gloves, and place 
them in the first bowl of petrol for a moment 
to soak. Then put on a pair, and, draw- 
ing them well up the wrists and arms, rub 
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Net and lace blouses clean splendidly in petrol They must be 
squeezed, not wrung, after being soused then pulled into shape and 
hung in the air to eliminate any odour of petrol 


them exactly as though washing the hcincls 
in water Hub the hnger tips of one hand 
against the palm of the othci, and p.iy 
special attention to the backs of the knuckles 
or to any other parts which may have been 
specially soiled Peel tlicm off and sqiiee/c 
them well, and then souse them in the second 
bowl of fresh petrol, and, having S(juee/od out 
as much petrol as possible, pull the gloves 
gently but firmly into shape, seeing that the 
fingers are straight and not twisted befoic 
hanging them over a clean line to dry Clc<in 
the rest of the white gloves in the same way 

Next put the delicate, grey, or tan gloves 
into the first bowl of petrol, if not too dirty , 
or, if there is a decided deposit of dirt in it, 
put the dark gloves in to so<ilc, and clean 
the light ones in the rinsing bowl 

Dark brown or grey doeskin or reindeer 
skin, or men’s riding or driving gloves, need 
second lots of petrol, as a rule, before they 
can be pronounced absolutely clean and 
ready to oe hung up to dry 

To Clean Satin Slippers 

White and delicately coloured satin sliji- 
pers clean beautifully with ]ictrol It only 
slightly soiled, they may be merely rubbed 
over with a rag dipped in petrol, but if 
rather more dirty they should be put bodily 
into a bowl of petrol and brushed gently, 
the nght way of the satin, with .i soft 
toothbrush until all marks have been le- 
moved, then they should be taken out of 
the basin and all superfluous petrol squ< czed 
out They must then be firmly pulled into 
shape and the toes stuffed wuth tissue puper, 
and left out in the air until almost drv 
Then the paper must be taken out — ^it will 
have become more or less saturated with 
etrol, and must, therefore, on no account, 
e brought in contact with a fire — and the 
shoes must be left out in the open air for 


another hour, when they are ready to be 
wrapped up and put away If the nap of 
the satin has been at all rubbed, either m 
dancing or incidentally during the cleaning 
jirocess, it should be smoothed dowm gently 
into place directly the shoes arc taken from 
the petrol and w^hilc they are still wet 
As a lule, all net and lace blouses w’hich 
will not wash wull clean sjilendidly m petiol 
Thej' should be well soused, and the soiled 
paits, suih as the collars and culls, well 
scnibbed w ilh a soft brush, then squeezed — 
not wrung — pulled carefully into shape, and 
hung up to dry, and when thoroughly dry 
.ind free from smell, after hanging in the 
open air for at least an hour, they should 
be carefully iioncd, and stulTecl w'lth tissue 
paper before being put away 

It should be n'membered th,it it is easier 
to clean things the first time than the second 
or third Surfaces roughen with use, *ind 
dust, smoke, and dirt fiistcn more quicklj^ 
to a rough material than to a smooth, and 
are much moie difficult to remove I'or 
this leason the rubbing of the finger-tips 
in gloves, or the soiled paiis in s.itiii shoes 
or Ixidices, should be done wutli as gentle a 
hand as is compatible with icmovmg the 
grime. And no hard biusli should ever be 
used. 

Mend Before Cleaning: 

Before cleaning, all necessary mending 
should take pkice, for Him jilaces, if not 
effu K'ntly strengtlu'ued, will probably become 
lull of holes with the handling 

If there .11 c holes under the aims in a blouse, 
put some thin m.itcri.il t/f the same quality and 
darn ovei, or removi' llic side pic( 0 altogether 
and pul fresh If Ike culls arc frayed, turn 
in, bind, or icliicvc them i>i fore dtaning 
With gloves, llu mending pio(ess should 
ahvays be done liefoie cli aning, for the jilace 
where the seam has come nnsliUhecl is suic 
to stretch wnth clo.inmg Buttons should be 
sewn on, so th.it when the gloves .ii(‘ clc.ined 
on the hands tin y .iic not pulled out of sh.ape 



Cloves end satin slippers are best cleaned with petrol As this is 
most inflammable the process should be carried out on a table out 
of doors never in an ordinary room or near a fire or light 
Photot ^ B Crvz.m' 






HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE 


CcutiHtuti Jmm fdhjrg J04 Part 6 


Bv W. S ROGERS, C.E., Author of “Villa Gardens,” etc. 


Sira! 



Domestic Ventiiation—Doors, Windows, and Chimney Flues— Mica Ventilators and their Uselulne 


F\OMrsTic ventilation, may be summed up 
^ as “ doors, windows, and thimncys ” 

It must be admitted, under ordinary 
circumstances, that these oiienmgs provide 
for the entrance of a sufficiency of outside 
air, and when windows are ill-fitted, of more 
than is alw ays comfortable Also the chimnev 
flue manages, in a fashion, to dispose of the 
vitiated air Thus by adident rather than 
design arc our rooms ventilated 

To be sure that the windows will contri- 
bute effectively to this result, it should be 



Mica flap ouii^t 


seen whether the top sashes can be opened 
In some old houses they arc fixed 

To exjiect a scientific system of ventilation 
in a house of moderate si/c would l>e re- 
garded as unreasonable bv even the most 
at commodating of landlords iSo doubt a 
lime wnll come when the subject will receive 
more attention at the hands of architects 
and builders than it docs at piesent 

Kefcreiue was made m the second instal- 
ment of these articles to the air-brick, the 
jinntipal function of which is to ventilate 
the sfiaces below' the floorboards, and thereby 
to prevent dry-rot of the joists Incidentally 
it contributes to the ventilation ol tlic rooms, 
as floors are never entirely air-proof at the 
joints of the boarding 

Ha\ing rcgaid to the role played by the 
window' as a ventilating deviic, it should 
be noted that the nearer the wuiidow-top 
approaches to the ceiling, the more efficient it 
w ill be in assistmg the vcntdation of the room 
It IS in old houses that one has to be on 
the alert to detect deficiencies of the kind 


under consideration, and it is well to do s 
at the outset, since then it is possible 1 
induce the landlord to make such alten 
tions as the circumstances may dictati 
Once the house is taken, he may shift th 
expense on to the tenant's shoulders 

Possibly the best device for dealing with a 
ill-ventilated room is a mica ventilatoi in 
SCI led in the chimney breast near the ccihnj. 

This, in effect, is a valve which .illow 
ail to pass from the room into the flue, bii 
pievtmtb the smoke from the flue passiii. 
in the reverse direction into the room 

Its construction and mode of action i 
very simple, and is tlcaily shown m tin 
sectional diagram, the course of the fou 
air being indicated by arrows 

The mica flaps, being very light, nse fron 
their seatmgs with the very slightest outwait 
fiir current, and as readily close again as scK»r 
as there occurs the smallest tendency for tin, 
air movement to take the ojipositc ilirci tion 



Action of the mica flap ventilator 


The ornamental grid protects the mica 
\alves from injury, and also largely conceals 
them fiom \iew' 

it w'lll be seen that this very admirable 
little device is quite automatic m its action, 
and very actively so when a fire is burning in 
the grate, because at that time the chimney 
draught is most cncigetic, and its iipvvaid 
movement diaws w'lth it the air that passes 
from the room through the mica flaps 
Thus, in w'lntei, w'hcn the need for ventila- 
tion IS greatest, the mica flap ventilatoi 
becomes more efficient 

Concluded. 

llic fulkiwint; an t^uod firms for su|>pl>iii);inaten-ils,ett ii eiiiioiirrl iii 
tliik Section Meb->rs Julin Bonds, Markiii}f Ink Cu (M irkin,; Iiilf 
CUrkAtCu in^eint; and Cleatiiii^) 1 C Cjiuk (S iiiiury lii!,iM.i.liuii of 
Moiisls) Putlir &. Clirkc (Astliiiii Cure), Whclptuii ill Son |l'iU»), 
Kedio Co , I td , (Mkt il Clcmiii^ Cloth) 
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This section will he a complete guide to the art of preserving and aaiuinng beauty How 

wide will he its scope can be seen from the follcjwiiig summary of its conients • 

Beau/iful llonmt jn Htstoiy 

77u Biautifnl Babv 

Biiuity Si nets Alothcis ought 

1 rcatHunt of the Ilaii 

7 he Beautiful C hi/d 

to Tiach thin Jiauffiteis 

7 hi Beauty oj Mot lui hood ami 

III alt h and Beauty 

J he iomfliAwn 

0/d 

Phyucal C ultuie 

Phe J'leth 

7'hc Effect of Diet on Beauty 

How the Houwvifi way P/i- 

The Eyev 

/ m /tie V, Sunburn 

serif c Hct Good I ool\ 

I he I dial of Biaufv 

Beauty Bath^ 

lit auty J ood\ 

/he Jihal I'ti^ini^ 

Alanituie 


(h , et( 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEM m KIISTORY 


No. 6. LADY HOLLAND 


By Mis. GEORGH ADAM 


I ADV Holland perhaps, the rudest 
^ beauty of whom history has anything to 
say Her c ontemjiorancs never ce.ised 1o 
wonder why pcojilc w'crc not diiven fiom 
Holland Ifouse by hci tongue, nevei to 
return Her rudeness was not even w’ltty , 
it was simple, unadulterated rudeness 

Grevillc says “ Though everybody w'ho 
goes there finds something to abuse or to 
ridicule m the mistress of the house or its 
ways, all continue to go, all like it more oi 
less, and wrhenever, by the death of eithci, 
it shall come to an end, a vacuum will be 
made in society wdiieh nothing will sujiply 
It IS the house ol all Eurojie ” 

Social Oatraclam 

Like Lady Blessing! on’s salon, the (om- 
pany at Holland House, though it iiuludrd 
the most distinguished men of all I’airojie, 
numbered but few w'omen Lady Holl.ind, 
when only fifteen ycais old, had been married 
by her parents, an Englishman from J.imau a 
and his American wife, to bir Godliey Web- 
ster, a gloomy, jealous, susjiitious, almost 
insanely bad-tempered man of tliii ty-eight 

After some years of dull country lift, 
his wife persuaded him to take her abroad, 
where she met Lord Holland, a very young 
and singularly charming man They fi ll 
deeply in love w^th each other, and .liter a 
couple of years they acknowledged their 
love Sir Godfrey divorced his wnfe m 1797, 
after eleven years of miseiable married life 
He made terms of a disgraceful kind — lus 
wife had to sign to him all her fortune 
save £800 a year, and Lord Holland to pay 
;£6,ooo damages. 

These circumstances put Lady Holland 


outside the paU ot soiiely so far as most 
w'omen were eonccint d Jt must have been 
very galling lo a jicison of her liigh spiiit 
to ieei heis(‘Ii osti.u iscd, and miu h of her 
bitterness and lui nideiuss jnob.ibly arose 
fiom this cause Bui slu was always of a 
dcnvnnght tongue and a vciy decided 
c ha lacier 

When she first biL-ame Lady Webster 
lier husband's old aunt (.dso L.idy Webslei) 
wMs in jiossession of his homi*. Battle Abbey 
The young (oiiplc settled clown in a sm.ill 
lioiise ncai by, which the old l.idy relnsc'd 
to lepaii She and the bnde wtu. quickly 
plunged m w.ii to the knile I he lattei 
used to arrange ghostly Msitations .ind noises 
in the old abbey , luit the old lady had 
stiong n(‘ivTs, and on one occasion cpuellv 
left the j)l,i(c wilh lie i scivaiils, loekmg 
in till moining some eleven joke is, me hiding 
her nephew’s wife, who w'eie Making night 
ludc*ous with ghostly noises 

WhcTi llic Old lad}'- w.is ill, the young 
.me would send o\ei cmc h moiniiig to ask 
“ if the old h.ig weie dead }et ^ ” One can 
pictuic solemn, angiy Sir (rodfie*y, with 
this wTld ( hilel in lus house, passing from 
honor to susj»ense and back again 

A Mock Funeral 

A mad enterprise it w.is that she began 
just at the time when her divorce, was im- 
pending She wrote to Sir (rodfi ey that their 
little twxi-year-olel giil llanict had died of 
measles at Modena, and been buried there 
The child, howevci, was perfectly well, 
but Lady Holland wanted to keep her when 
.she should be divorced. The mock funeral 
was carried out to the last detail, a kid 
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being put in the coi&n ; but a few years 
later Sir Godfrey was put on the track of 
the fraud, and Lady Holland, becoming 
frightened, sent Harriet back to him 
Lady Holland was ideally happy in her 
new marriage, and Lord Holland's devotion 
to her was the admiration and even the 
wonder of all who frequented Holland House. 
Not many people loved her, though she 
interested everyone. She was beautiful, 
very clever, and had the art of making 
jieople talk well She spared no pains to 
meet everyone of any distinction in the 
world, and impress them for her gatherings 
at Holland House In one way the social 
cloud under which .she lived hcljied to make 
the house the jiroverb it still is throughout 
]''uropc for bril- 
liant talk and 
society She had 
fewer engagemcnl s 
at other houses 
than most women, 
and tonscqucnlly 
was free to con- 
centrate on bring- 
ing people to her 
But her bitter 
longue, her extia- 
oidmary rudeness, 
the way in which 
she oidcrcd her 
guests about, <iU 
pi evented ])eo])le 
liom loving her 
She had whims and 
caprices, too. 

When her page, 
whom slie chose 
to call by the 
lomantic n.ime of 
Kdgar, fell ill, 
visifois in the 
house wcie ex- 
pected to go and 
sit wath him and 
amuse “ the little 
c 1 c a t u re ” — 
although Grcvillc 
says he was “ a 
hulking fellow of 
twenty.” 

She dined an 
lioiii, sometimes 
two houis, eailier 
than anyliody else, which was very incon- 
venient to hci guests, and yet they con- 
tinued to acecjjt her invitations. She kept 
open house, and we read of "a true Holland 
House dinner, tw'o moie people turning up 
than there was room for.” One of these 
casual visitors was Lord Melbourne 1 

No one, from Pnmc Minister to the latest 
member of the circle, w-as safe from being 
ordered about ” Ring the bell ! ” said 
I-iidy Holland to Sydney Smith one day 
He responded : ” Oh, yes ; and shall I 

sweep the floor ^ ” She treated her servants 
with unvar5nng kindness, and it was 
frequently said that they were better oflE 
than her guests. 


At first the circle was chiefly hteraxy. 
Lady Holland was not interested in pohtics 
till she had been Lord Holland's wife for 
some years. All the celebrated poets tind 
writers of the day were found at her table, 
and many a young author who was glad 
enough of his dinner. 

” Ixing, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub Street dine, while duns are 
kept aloof,” 

wrote Byron, when satinsmg the Hollands 
in ” English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” 
Undoubtedly Lord Holland has not received 
enough credit for his share in the wonderful 
popularity of Holland House He was a 
man of charming nature, kindly, appreciative 
of all the arts, who 
wrote witty vers de 
socteU himself. He 
had an inexhaust- 
ible fund of anec- 
dotes of famous 
people, and these 
he told so well 
that even those 
who heard them 
more than once 
were not bored 
Lo rd Holland 
cliarmcd — Lady 
Holland ruled 
Gradually a x>oli- 
tical tone crept 
into the society, 
till after some years 
Holland House was 
the recognised 
Whig centre Yet 
Lady Holland kept 
the tone of political 
discussion so tem- 
perate that men of 
all parties came 
there. Macaulay, 
Lord Aberdeen, 
Melbourne, Palmer- 
ston, Talleyrand, 
Guizot, Grote, 
Dickens, Thack 
eray, Wilkie, 
Hoppner, Kemble, 
Sir Humphry 
Davy, and a host 
of other stars of 
the first magnitude shone almost nightly at 
Ifolland House 

Meanwhile, Lady Holland was occupied 
in making the pretty Dutch and French 
gardens to the w^cst of the famous house 
She tned to cultivate the dahha, but failed. 
She placed a marble bust of Napoleon, 
taken by Canova when the great man was 
commander of the army of Italy, in an alcove, 
to witness to her strong sjrmpathy with 
the Corsican Her efforts to alleviate his 
fate in St Helena are well known 

In 1840 Lord Holland died, and the sense 
of loss in society was intense Lady Holland 
grieved for him. yet three months later the 
same bnlhant society was gathered round 



Elizabeth. Lady Holland, who in the nineteenth century, despite her personal 
rudeness, made Holland House a world' Famous rendezvous for talent of 
every description 

tfie by ^ ^an, tn lioUanJ Hvust 
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her "Only for the lady’s black and her 
mob-cap one might imagine he had never 
hved, or had died half a century before." 

The fact was, Lady Holland could not 
live alone. She had to be surrounded by 
people. Half an hour’s .solitude affected 
her nerves. Even in gnef she required 
compamonshipT She was not as heartless 
as she seemed, but only obeyed her nature, 
when she summoned her friends round her so 
soon after her husband’s death 

She died in 1845, leaving all her property 
away from her ctuldren, to whom she was 
never a very ardent mother. Those who 
knew her have left some sayings, from which 
we can judge of her strange, brilliant nature, 
with its uncontrolled violence of like and dis- 
hke, and its quite appalling outspokenness 


Lord Holland'^ Tributes 

Greville, speaking of her love of domina- 
tion, says that " the docility with which the 
world submitted to her vaganes was wonder- 
ful ’’ She was never out of temper, and 
bore quite serenely the outbreaks she pro- 
voked in others. She had no religious prin- 
ciples, but she never allowed atheistic 
talk in her house 

Thomas Moore, after being favoured 
with her very low opinion of his “ Lalla 
Rookh,’’ wrote with a kind of rueful humour 
" Poets inclined to a plethora of vanity 
would find a dose of Lady Holland now and 
then very good for their complaint ’’ 

But perhaps the gentlest, most charming, 
and most eloquent tnbute ever paid to this 

PERFUMES. THEIR 

"yHERE IS no better test of a woman’s 
taste and refinement than the use 
which she makes of perfume There is an 
old saying that " No scent at all is the best 
scent,’’ but it is quite possible to deflect 
from that austere line, and yet not offend 
against the laws of good taste 

The subject of perfumes is one of the 
arts which always arc closely allied m one’s 
mind with the mystic East 

Araby is the birthplace of the earliest 
known perfumery, and to this day the 
scents produced from an Indian bouquet 
or by the distilling of the lotus aie the 
most popular Chemists and perfumery 
specialists of the West, however, are ever 
investigating and experimenting to learn 
the effect of various combinations, and 
there is probably not a high-class sc ent 
which is composed of fewer than thirty 
ingredients 

' Six flowers may be taken as foiming the 
basis of European perfumes — the jasmine, the 
tuberose, acacia, violet, and orange flower — 
and of these jasmine is the most useful 
It is a curious fact that some odours are 
most objectionable when isolated, but most 
attractive when blended with other ingre- 
dients. A stnking example of this is civet 
When isolated it has a horrible odour, and 
so strong is it that the scent still remains 


woman of contradictory character is con- 
tained in two poems wntten to her by her 
husband. The first was addressed to her 
on her twenty-fourth birthday, in 1795* 
She was still Lady Webster, but she and Lord 
Holland, then only a little over twenty-one, 
were already drawn together by a strong 
attraction After praising her mind, her 
beauty, and her vcisatility, the jxiem 
ends 

" So, when old Time’s relentless page 
At full three score shall mark thy age, 
With equal truth, but better verse. 

Some bard thy merits shall reheaise. 
And, like myself, be proud to pay 
A tribute to this hapiiy day " 

On March 25, 1831, when he had been for 
thirty-four years her husband, when her 
biting sarcasm, her flagrant rudeness, her 
extravagant impenoiisness, had m<ide her 
the talk of Europe, Lord Holland wiites ; 

" I promis’d you — ’tis long ago — 

Some six-and-thidy years ago. 

Another bard your praise should sing 
When you had reached your sixtieth 
spring 

That si^ieth spring has come — ^to you, 
My I)carest Soul, the verse is due. . . . 
All my hope and all my due 
Is one kind hapjiy smile from you 
I loved you much at twcnty-lour, 

I love you better at three score ’’ 

So the redoubtable and terrifying Lady 
irolland was still, m autumn, to hei husband 
the radiant Diana of sjinng 

USE AND ABUSE 

in some of the palaces ’•vhere it Wiis used 
two hundred yeais ago 

In perfuming hciself and her attire, a 
woman’s art lies m her power to give the 
delicate imjiression of exhaling perfume as 
she moves hither and thither In itself the 
smell should be almost indistiiiguishalile, 
but as she passes one should be conscious 
of something vaguely pleasant To accom- 
plish this, something mote intimate is needed 
than a few dabs of scent on tlic pocket 
handkci chief or chc(‘k, or even a burned 
shower fiom a spray Indeed, an msisknt 
toilet method must be rained out 

Alter the tepid bath, which should be a 
daily duty of cveiy woman, the body should 
be sponged with a lotion composed of one 
ounce ot good toilet water 111 a basin of 
cold water This tones the skin, and im- 
parts a delicate odour Perfumed soaps are 
a luxury which only a Spartan would deny 
herself. It is best, however, to ni.ikc a 
lather of the bath water, and so avoid the 
direct application of the soap to the skin, 
and then with the aid of a flannel or fine 
piece of chamois leather gently to dab the 
face To dry the lace a soft, absorbent 
towel should be used Many beauty spe- 
cialists believe m patting rather than rub- 
bing the face, and claim that this action 
tends to drive the scent inwards. 

lobe continued. 
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CoMliutun from fare 7 JI, Part 6 

No. 6. THE HISTORY OF THE COIFFURE 


Ideal Characteristics of the Perfect Coiffure— The ** Palla '—Anglo-Saxon ** Heafod-hroegel— Flowing 
Hair Typical of Maidenhood— Coiffures in the Reigns of Edward IV., Henry VIII., Charles II., 
William and Mary, and the Georgian Period— Revival of Classic Designs 


rjAME Fashion has, probably, been more 
^ capricious in modes of hair-dressing 
throughout the ages than in any other 
detail of female attire. Ancient authors 
declaimed constantly against the absurd 
fashions of dressing the hair “ You are at 



A Greek coiffure T hr heir is parted and turned back on either 
aide towards the temples A lewelled fillet confines it in place 


a loss,” says Tcrtullian, ” what lo he at w'lth 
your hair Sometimes you put it into a 
press , at others you tie it negligently together 
or set It entirely at liberty You raise or 
lower it accoiding lo youi fancy. Some keep 
it closely twisted up into curls, w'liilc others 
choose to let it float loosely in the wind ” 
Purity of outline and simplicity of arrange- 
ment are the two ideal charactenstiis of a 
jierfect loifture, and for examples of such 
models we have to go to the ancient Greek 
and Roman period The Greek beauty 
paitcd her hair in the middle, turning it 
back on either side in a scmi-<irilc towards 
the teinjiles It was then gathered up into 
a knot at the back This the Giceks called 
corvmlnon and the Romans nodus Some- 
times, also, after tying the hair in this wray, 
it wras brought again to the toji of the head, 
where it w.is fixed by a single ornamental 
jiin As civilisation progressed, and luxury 
gicw, the coiffure became moic complicated 
i^mctimes the natural haii, curled by a hot 
iron called calami strum, was confined by a 
bandeau, fillet, or jcw'clkd chaplet, which 
separated the false hair and kept it smooth 
A passage in a curious book, ” The 
Toilette of Sabina,” by Boettiger, gives 
interesting details of the different kinds of 
head-dress w'orn by Roman ladies. It 


describes the nodus, the dtadema, and the 
turtulus (or hourrelet, as the French 
called it), a kind of knot, pad, or loop, 
which, when prettily made with the natural 
hair, they considered as the perfection of 
art Ladies of rank had slaves whose sole 
employment was to do up this hair-knot 
As far as we can judge from the monu- 
ments which exist, Roman and Greek women 
seldom wore any covering over the head , 
anything like a hat or bonnet being rarely 
shown There are, however, several figures 
among the paintings found in Pompeii m 
which the ” jialla ” seems to be thrown over 
the head, so as to form a cover for it, or a 
separate cloth is used for that purpose 
It IS interesting as being a part of the Roman 
costume which seems to have been adopted 
by the people of Gaul and Britain, and was 
continued into the Middle Ages, forming, in 
fact, the mode of the mediccval couvrechef 
The Anglo-Saxon women covered their 
hair closely wdicn out of doors The cover- 
ing aj^pears to have been usually called a 
he«id-rail {hea/od-hro’gel) or head-garment 
It appears sometimes as covering the head 
closely and reaching no lower than the neck , 
at others, and, in fact, usually among the 



^ - - " - 

The 'hewf-rail," or heed covering of an Anglo-Saxon lady When 
worn long and flowing it served as a kind of hood 


Anglo-Saxons, it sits more loosely and flows 
over the shoulders, and even beyond them, 
so as to form a kind of hood 

In earlier times the cutting of the hair, 
in either sex, indicated slavery or crime, 
which merited the severest punishment. 
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A coiffure of the Georgian period in a style immortalised 
for us in the pictures of Reynolds, Romney, and Angelica 
Kauffman 


Among the Anglo-Saxons a young, un- 
married girl was obliged to wcai her hair 
flowing loose, typifying her maidenhood, 
although after a certain age she was allowed 
to plait it. On her wedding-day she un- 
plaitcd it, and threw it loose and &c«ittcrc(l 
over her shoulders After the marri.igc, 
however, the woman’s h<iir was cut shoil, 
to show that she had accepted «i position of 
servitude towards hei husb<ind , but as 
civilisation developed, this degrading part 
of the marnage ceremony was dispensed 
with, and bndcs after the ceremony were 
only required to braid their hair in folds 
round the head Loose hair continued to be 
the distinction of an unmarried girl 

In feudal times the ladies ,ind “ damoi- 
selles ” of the castle had .i fashion of tlressing 
Ihcir heads with garlands and chaplets of 
flowers These chaplets of flowers were not 
w-orn only by the gentler sex, for we are 
told in the romance of Lancelot that “ there 
was no day m which Lancelot, whelhei 
winter oi summer, had not, in the morning, 
a chaplet of fresh roses on his head, except 
only on Fridays and on the vigils of the 
high feasts, and as long as la^nt lasted ” 

In Planchc’s “ History of British Cos- 
tume ’* some quaint illustrations aic given 
of early coiffures and head-dresses In the 
reign of Henry IV the costumes of the 
women were most elatxirate, and the* coiffures 
were, of course, cn suite “ The reticulated 
head-dress” (as the hair gathered into a gold 
caul at the sides has been called), says 
Planche, ” sometimes covered with a ker- 
chief or veil, assumes in this reign a square, 
and in the two following a heart-shaped 
appearance, w’hich seems to have awakened 
the wrath and satire of the moralists and 
poets of the time ” Later on a simple 
golden network confined the hair, and a 
quaint but elegant head-tire was worn. 


I* 

consisting of a roll of nch stuff, sometimes 
descending m a peak on the forehead or 
circling the brow' like a turban 

In the days of Ldward IV the ban was 
completely covered, and the head-dresses 
were of a most extravagant nature, con- 
sisting of enormous caps w'lth two points like 
steeples, from which hung long crapes or 
rich fiinges like standanis About 148^, 
however, these steeple cajis disappeared, 
and gave place to a much more .irtistic 
airangcment The hair wms friz^sed at lioth 
temples, turned bac k from the forehead, 
and a small cap of satin or velvet worn 
This was sometimes enriched with pcails 
and prc'cious stones Tlic coiffure of the 
time of Eli7«ibeth was somewhat sirnilai. 
but Ix'camc much more elaborate 

In the reign of Charles II simplicity and 
negligence w'Cie the cluiiactenstics of the 
coiffure The* hair fell in glossy ringlets 
round the face and was adorned by a simjilc 
bandeau of pearls or even a plain ribbon 
This did not List very long, however, and 
dunng the reigns of James If and William 
and Mtii y a return was made to over- 
clalxiration The luiir w^as again combed 
up from the foiehead and arranged in 
tow'cring billows, surmounted with piles of 
Idcc and riblion 01 with lace scaivcsor veils 
The hair dunng the Georgian period was 
almost as elalxiiale, vet it must be confessed 
that some of the coiffures of the lieautics oi 
the day pictuied for us by Romnej% Sii 
Joshua Reynolds, and Angelica KauiTm.in, 
weie jm tiircsquc in the extieme. 

The c'arly Victorian fashions m haii- 
dressing weie all very simjiJc One onl> 
needs to glanc c at the ilListrationsof Dickc iis 
and Thac kcT.iy’s novels to see this Tlu 
tendency of the jnostiit d.iy is to copy the* 
classic models of ancient Giccce and Rome 



A becoming coiffure of tO'dey The tenancy of the modem 
coiffure IS to copy the cbssie models of Greece end Rome 
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The Growth of the Nails — Common Disorders — ^How to Treat Them — The Effect of General 
Health upon the Nai’s — Biting the Nails — Pedicure 


A iiiALTJiv nail should Ik sIkII pink m 
^ colour, with a clc.nly defined white 
CKSicnt at th( mot 11 should be free of 
all spots, (ladvs, or blemishes, and be so 
haul as not to bic.ik or s])ht easily 

Altliouffh llu 1 C an lose-tintcd pu parations 
for aeeenlu.itin^ the ]Jink eoloiii of the nails, 
the nail cannot be tonsukied health}' unless 
that junk shade is natural 

In textuie the n.nls shoulel be sufficiently 
h.ird to stand the oidiiuuy wear and te'ar 
to whieh tliev aie sul'Jecteel 

'J he V sliould be luitlieT too fine not too 
thiek in eiuality Bodily we .ikne'ss eil any 
1 ind tenels tei make the n.iils thin, and to 
e.iuse them tei j'leiw' quickly A slower 
gmwlh natur.dlv tends to thicken the nails 
'\ nenm.d nail shoulel not icquiie cutlinR 
meiie frequent!}' than emec <i week '1 he 
nituial sJi.ipe of the nail is lenineled, and 
w'licn euttiu}.; eaie should be taken to pie- 
serve tins loundness 

Disorders of the Nails 

Bedoie the u(ee*ssaiy eleansnij^, filing anel 
polishing of the nails au taken into cem- 
sideiatieni, the' hist e.ne should be the 
een lection ol elefects There aie many of 
the'se whieh .iiise lienn a vaiie'ty of t.iuses, 
bill till see let eil most eif the elisoiek'is e>f the 
nails is kiss of ph}sie.il tone 
Brittleness 

Biitlk-ness of the nails is \crv tiouble- 
some , anel biiltk- n.eils sheuikl be tu’ateel 
with guat eaie T1k\ aie senne'time's elue te) 
const it utioiiid w'eakness, but eemtael with 
akeiheil, eau-de*-C okigne, h.iiel w'atei, anel 
mfeiien Muip will eausc brittleness, chaps, 
anel lissuies of the' nails 

Wlieie biittleiiess ol the nails is e.iuscel 
thiough peioint'ss e>l bkiejel anel bael e lie illa- 
tion. the iollowing tome is geioel 
AmmonieM itiate of iron . . i diaehm 
Tine tine ol mix vomiCii i fluid diaehm 
S}iupol ouingi' I lluiel ounce 

\N .ltd to make up 0 enincc's 
A tablcsjioonful ot this mixtuie should be 
taken in water tliu'e times a day 

A sjilit nail shoulel .it once Ik* cut to the 
end ot the lissuie, othciwise it w'lll tear moie 
eleeplv 

\ er\ hot W'alci has a softemng effect upon 
the nails, and if the hands are frcepiently 
immeised in hot water the nails w'lll become 
buttle and bicak off at the slightest pressure 


Soda mixeel with flie w'ater is very bad lor 
the nails, and if they have been soaked in 
w.itcr and soda for any length of time, it is 
aclMsablc to apply It'mon-juicc and glycciine 
anel to avoid using the hands much or 
pulling any str.am upon the n.iils until they 
h.ive rcsumcel their customary hardness 

Tn cases of severe illness the nails .arc 
curiously .iffe'cted For instance, in heart 
disease and consumption, .1 loo convex 
conelition of the nail is ])roduced In 
sufferers fiom gout the* nails become fissured, 
huirows m the nails are the result of fever 
White Spots on Nails 

Thclc IS mueh spcfeulafton .as to W'hat 
cause's w'hite spots on nails They arc 
gene rail} preuluced b\ the presence of air 
which ha'^ entered dining the' growth of the 
nail, and is confined there AnDcmia and bad 
(iicul.ilion W'lll c.iiisc w'hifc spots, .and they 
wall naturally disappear as the health is built 
up again 

Mmoi aceiek'nts .11 c also responsible for 
sue h spots , but these, of course, are cut aw'ay 
w'lth the elcael e'dge of the n.ail dm mg its 
greiwth 

Any scve'ie piessurc, causing injury to the 
n.iil, rc'sults m a dark stain from beneath 
This IS due to the exuded blood show'ing 
thiough the nail, .mcl wall p.iss aw'ay as the 
w'ouiid htals and the n.iil grow's Only m 
ve^^ bael cases is the nail injured so badly 
as to I oine riglit away, .and in time a healthy 
new' nail glows in its jiUcc 

Infection of the Naila 

C.irc should be taken to guard the n.uls 
from mk'Clion of all kinds The free edges 
should be i.irefully ck'.ancd, m order to 
avoid loosening the nail bed, the result of 
which is very p.imful, .anel may lead to 
serious consequences, as the exposed mcm- 
bi.iiie IS M'ry susceptible to contagion 
The nails shoulel be kept cle'.ir of all dust and 
dirt, w'hich ae cuimil.ites round the edges 
If the quick IS piesseel veiy hard by the 
manicuie mstrumenl, it icccdes and Ic'avcs 
too much dead cdgi' to the nail, thus spoiling 
Its appearance 

Deformity of the nails is caused through 
infe'ction of certain fungi 

Splinters beneath the nails sometimes arc 
very difficult to remove In such cases the 
kiyers of the nail which cover the splinter 
should be softened with an application of a 
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solution of potash lyc, and then the nail 
should be scraped with a sharp knife until 
the splinter is exposed, and can be removed 
easily with tweezers. A splinter should 
never be allowed to remain for any length 
of tune under the nail, even if it docs not 
hurt, as the presence of any foreign body 
sets up immediate inflammation, and diseases 
of the nail bed are very difficult to treat. 

BItliv the Nails 

A habit which is unfortunately prevalent 
m grown-up people as well as in children 
IS that of biti^ the naiLs This failing is 
not only ruinous to the nails themselves, but 
it spoils the sliapc of the fingers Insides 
which, it IS disagreeable in itself to the 
person who indulges in it, and an objection- 
able sight to others 

Continual correction and early tnuning 
.ilonc promise complete cure of this h.ibit, 
although the custom of putting bitter and 
badly-tastmg drugs on the tips of the fingers 
has some value in checking the weakness 
Ifitter aloes is a very favourite remed}", and is 
gc nerally efficacious, especially with children 
The habit of biting tlie nails, although 
often attributed to a bad tcmiicr, is due to 
(xtieme sensitiveness and a highly nervous 
lemjxiramcnt Children who arc victims, 
therefore, should he watched carefully, aiul 
attention paid to their general health' 

In grown persons the habit is a form of 
nervousness, and to overcome it requires the 
exercise of will-power and tlie general 
i ultivation of nervous energy 
Stains on the Nalls 

All stains which are caused through 
domestic duties are easily removed by the 
aiqilication of lemon-jmce Stains of nicotine, 
from which cigarette smokers fr<*quently 
suffer, are efltcctually removed by the use of 
dilute hydrochloric acid Peroxide of 
hydrogen will be found to lx; one of the best 
bleaching fluids These remedies apply only 
to surface stains, and not to those* occa- 
sioned through any physical disability 
The cuticle is very sensitive, and a very 
slight tear will occasion pain In such a 
case the skin should lx* clos(*ly cut , but if, 
in spite of careful trimming this remains 
sore, a healing cream should lie apphed 
Heolinc Cream for the Cuticle 
The following is an excellent recipe 
Boric acid . 20 grains 

Zinc oxide 20 grams 

Vaselme 2 clrachms 

Lanoline . . 2 drachms 

These ingredients should be well mixed 
together, and the cream applied to thv, 
cuticle twice a day 

If the skin adheres to the nail it is a good 
thing to make a practice of rubbing this 
healing cream into the nails all about the 
roots every night In this way agnails aie 
prevented 

It IS a bad plan to press the skin from the 
root of the nail with a steel file, for this is 
ajit to cause blemishes An orange-stick 
should always be used for this purpose 


Pedicure 

The same care should be given to the growth 
and culture of the toe-nails as to the nails on 
the hand The pressure of bcxjts render these 
liable to malformations, and they should be 
constantly suix;rvised in children 
Injrrowlng: Nails 

Ingrowing nail of the big toe is the most 
frequent malady, and any tendency to in- 
growing should be watched, and the slightest 
mdication of such a condition immcdi.itely 
treated If this is not attended to, the boi clci 
of the nails presses into and makes a wound 
in the underlying skin, causing acute jiain 
and often necessitating an o]x.*ration 

If the nails arc cut to any extent clown 
the sides, ingrowing tcxi-nails often result 
The tcxi-nail should be cut square, and if 
the comers are uncomfortable, thc> ma> Ik 
slightly cut down But it is better to cut 
as far down as jiossiblc in the cenlie ol tlu 
nail a small V-shajx; piece, and Ixyond that 
to scrape the cenlic of the nail with the 
nail file This makers the nail linn ami 
yielding, and causes the edges of the space 
cut to incline* lowauls each other, .ind 
eventually unite Such contraction of tlu 
nail will draw the pressure fiom the corncis, 
and jxissibly prevent any rciuircnc'c ot the 
trouble of ingrowing nails 

Ingrownng nails arc caused fiom ill-fitting 
shoes Tight stockings also aie li.dile to 
cause the gradual mallormation of the loot 
and nai! Ihcsc should fit pcrlc'clly, .ind the 
shoe lx; three-quarters of an me h longer than 
the foot, the heel Ixnng bioad and low' 

Daily Care of the Toe>nails 
After the daily fool ablution, the n.uls 
should be* carelully cleaned and tnmmc'd to 
ensure comfort Loose skin should be* 
pushed back c.irefuJly, and the h.dl moons 
kept clear The same creams which aic* 
used for the nails of the hand can be ajiplied 
to the tcK;-iiails also 

Corns 


There are sjxtial instruments used loi 
pedicure The loin knife is inxaluablc* foi 
cutting awray the horny substance wliuli 
forms this very iiainlid foot trouble lioin 
w'hich so many jx’ojilc suffer Corns, oi 
course*, result from ])ic*‘sure of badly nituh 
shoes The jioint jiressiiig on t.ic iicrxcs ol 
the fcx)t causes intense pain (.orns can be* 
entirely cured b} careful treatment 

lo relic“vc soft coins <l jiiccc of linen 
sprinkled with jKiwdcicd alum or tannin 
should be jilaccd lietwKcn the toes 

Before the cutting msliunient is used a 
hard com should be soaked in hot water, and 
a gcxxJ paint apidicd Ihc* folic w'lng is .111 
excellent rccijic 

Salicylic acid . 30 grams 

Extract of Indian hemp i<» giams 

Flexible collodion . 1 fluid ounce 

After ajijil^nng this for three nights, tlie 
film w'hich has lx( ii formed by the corn paint 
can be easily removed, bunging tlic* com 


away with it 
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CHILDREN 


This section tells everything that a mother ought to know and t\er\ thing she should teach her 

children It will contain articles dealing with the whole of a ehild’s lift from infamy to womanhood 

A few of the subjects are here nientioned 

The Baby 

Education 

Physical Training 

Amusements 

Clothes 

Ilino to En^i;ai^L a 

1 M of Lliib\ 

EIo7V to Anatti^v a 

Horv to Engai^e a 

Private Ccn'tnuw 

Dumb lulls 

C liildiiii'% Patty 

Nnne 

English S( hooh /ot 

Dnulo/t / 1 

Oiitdoot hnnus 

Piepanngfot Baby 

fw/A 

( In \l A \p(tndn\ 

htdoot ijann \ 

Motherhood 

Pouui^it Sthool\ and 
Comunls 

Eximus 1 Tit holt t 

Jhno to i hooM 

H'hat E7my Mother 

^ /fat at Its 

fot Lhildten 

iihouhi K’now^ ife 

Exchange ztnth Eottii;n 

Pt t at It mg Jintiius 

7 he St It it ton of Stay 


Eamtlu sj or 1 1 anting 

Slt//mg, 

Book s, 


Langnagi v, eh 
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HOW TO GET UP A CHSUDREN’S FLA'S 

The Educational Value of Play*-ac*lng— How to Choose a Play for Children — Footlights — The 
Curtain — Scenery — A Landing Arranged as a Stage — Home-made Costumes— Make'Up 


•yHAT play-acting is good for children 
cannot be denied IL gives thorn self- 
confidence and a knowledge of how to move 
and speak correctly It also trams their 
memories, and, in cases where the play is 
historical, as so many children’s plays are, it 
teaches a lesson, that most children find 
intolerably dull, in a very delightful and 
effic.icious manner 

Many people, however, v/ho w'ould like to 
get up a play for their thildren to act, 
abandon the idea on account of difficulties 
which seem insui mountable It is in ordci 
*0 show how many ot these difficulties may 
lie overcome that the following artic Ic has 
been written 

The Choice of a Play 

First of all, “ the play’s the thing f ” 
Given a really suitable play, many ot the 
other difficulties vanish In families whcie 
girls predominate, 'and in girls’ schools, a 
lostume play should be chosen, so that long 
hair IS a help rather than a hindrance, to 
girls taking men’s parts Most girls look well 
with their hair powdered and tied back with a 
broad ribbon, and the long brocaded coat 
and waistcoat that accompany this style of 
hairdressing arc more suitable for girls than 
modern men’s dress The play should also 
be chosen wnth regard to the size of the 
stage An overcrowded stage is most diffi- 
cult to act upon. 


Ihc scenery requiicd should be taken into 
consideration too A j)l ty that would 
necessitate scveial elaboiatc changes of 
stcnciy would be most unsuitable for home 
acting A suitable children’s pl.iy should 
contain some parts for cjuite little people 
Many ihildien ot seven oi eight inaKe ver} 



la stockings that arc worn on arma and legs 
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good actors indeed, and some bigger bo3rs 
and girls are capable of playing quite difficult 
parts , indeed, dramatic talent will show 
itself at fourteen and fifteen — or never. 

Tragedies and plays containing much 
lovt -making should be avoided for ihildren 
bu(h plavs as “Cinderella” and “Beauty 
and the Bts'ist ” are suitable for small chil- 
<lr(‘n, but they aic veiv (ommonplace, and 
most boys and girls are c.ipablc of something 
bitter Comedu s, with dicsses and dances, 
or into whii h dam cs and songs can Ixi intro- 
duced, are the best 

Ihe Stagre 

The stage itself is an imiiorlant consideia- 
tion It should be as large as iiossiblc and 
should hcjve at least tivo exits If there is 
tmly one <ivailablc, another can he arranged, 
not by scn“(ning oil a jioition of the stage 
ojiposite the exit, but by putting screens 
at ross the back of the stage and round to 
the sid( , so th.it the actois can vvMlk out 
lliiough tlie jMss.ige thus Iciimcd to the re.il 
< \il, .ind not have t(» endiiic being tiamjied 
111 .1 ( oincT on the otlu r side of the st.ige until 
ilu end of the scene 

Most hoini acting is done in double 
di.iwing-rooms, indeed, withoul this usc'fiil 
leunn i>coi)k usu.ill> le je ct the idea of acting 
in lht‘11 liemses as being quite MiiiHissiblc 
But a\(r\ good stage, aiicl, in some icspc'cts, 
c \ ( 11 .1 be ttei one, can be made of a big, w'ldc 
1 ineling, (‘sjKCially if several doors open on 
teiil . 111(1 the i( IS, , is so oftc n hajijH'iis, another 
laiieling e)])]>osite to it a few st.iiis highci 

'the auelieiue e.in sit on the upjicT landing 
.ind the si a ns ()1 eouise, the^ sc.its at the 
b.ie k low shenilel be raised higher th.in those 
111 fioiil Chests of di.iwcis, with .a stool 
ne.ii at li.ind tei foim .1 stc'p, make \eiy good 
bai k seats, .nid they aie often the most 
jiojuilai An non rcid, cut to aiu length 
de sill’d, .inel ha\ ing a hole dnllc’d .it e aeh end. 


can 1x5 got from an ironmonger’s for the 
curtain. This rod should be fixed up by 
means of iron hooks driven into the wall 

The Curtain 

The curtain, wdneh should be all in one 
piece, so as to avoid a gap in the middle, 
should be pulled by means of strong blind - 
cord It IS safer to have tw'o people to dniw 
it, one on each side, but it can be inanagc’d 
by one person The curtain often refuses 
to “ draw ” jiroperly in home acting, but if 
the following method is adopted it will be 
found to answ'^cr very well Let us imagine 
th.at the curtain, hanging fiom the rod by 
means of rings, is drawn right across flic 
stage. Two lengths of coid, two yards 
longer than the width of the stage, arc both 
tied to the same ring at one end of the ciirtiiin. 
One of these lengths should be thicaded back 
thiough the rings to the o])positc side of the 
stage, w'lierc the tw^o extra yards will dangle 
clown ready to pull The end should have 
something consj)i( nous tied on to it, so that it 
c.in l>c found easily. This cord is to be 
juillcd fo open the curtain If two people 
arc to operate, the other cord should be 
threaded through ,i small pulley fixed on the 
w.ill close to the end of the curtain-rod, and 
])iovicl(‘cI with a wTight to prcvc’nt it hanging 
in a loop in front of tin* stage when the 
curtain is opened. Ulus cord is to be pulled 
to close it If one jierson is to opcrjite, the 
sc’cond cold, after bc’ing put through a pulley, 
should be thicaded b.ick through rings like 
the fust cord. In this case care should 1 )C 
take n that the tw'o ends do not get entangled. 

Nightliglits, placed m a row at intervals 
of four inches, make very good footlights 
They should h.ive a board fixed uj) behind 
them, so as to conceal them from the audience 
and thiow’ the light on the actors 

Another difficulty to ])c overcome is the 
piopcr distribution of parts This is so often 
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badly done For instance, a tlun-voiccd, 
small-featured girl is given the part of the 
“ villain,” and a very faint -hearted, weak- 
kneed, unconvincing villain she makes, 
whereas she nught have shone as a Lyclia 
Languish As a rule, it is a mistake to intro- 
duce any grown-up people into the caste of a 
thildrcn’s play It spoils the effect, and 
should not be done unless there is some small 
jiart lor which no child is av.i liable Even 

then the ” grown-up ” should be quite a 
short jicrson, so as to avoid dwarfing the 
rest of the < omjiany A very ncr\ous ihild 
should not have the opening speech of llic 
play lie or she may get tlirough tiu 
H'hearsals all right, but at the performance 
itself may have an attack of stage-fiight, 
with dire lesults Very often a girl may b( 
a bad act i ess but a V(‘ry good d.incei A 
d.ince may e.isily be intiodmcd ioi her 
The Stagre-Manager 

One of the Ixist means of ensuring siu cess 
is to cho()se om ]i(‘rson to be slage-nianagei , 
«ind, having chosen liiin, to olx \ luiii abso- 
lutely A stagc-m.inager should luive (om- 
jilete contiol over liis cornjiany and stage, 
and if the responsibility, as far as the acting 
IS concern! d, is vested in one t apable pc ison, 
the results aie far more likely to Ik' suticss- 
fiil than if half a do/eii people undeit.iKc 
the diicction 'llu y aie certain to disagiet , 
more or less (generally more), and the usual 
result is failure 

One of the mistakes usually made in getting 
uj) jilays IS having too few ’elu.irsals 
Kchcarsals are wearisome and monotonous 
things which take a good deal ol time, but 
they aic of vital iinjiortanie, and there can 
scaiccly be too many Nothing successtul 
w.is ever yet accomiilished without work, 
and acting is no exception to the lule 
No real progress can be made until (he actois 
arc letter-j)crfcct in tin ir parts, so the y should 
learn them by heart as soon as possibk 

The stage-manager should m.ike a point of 
healing one of the first relu.iisals from the 
hack of the auditoiiUTii, and also ot \icwiug 
one from the worst-plated seat, so th.it lit 
may lx; quite sure that each meinbci oi tin 
audience can heai and sec the plaj'' well It 
IS of great imiioilance that the lehe.iisals 
should take place as often as possible on tht 
stage itself, so .is to avoid tonfusion anti to 
make the children jierfectly famili.ii with 
the exits and the position of the Juinitiue 

Scenery is ncaily alw'ays a diflieulty, 
especially if part of the action takes ])latc 
out of doors It is best to avoid pla)^s with 
out-of-doors scenes for honu acting, but 
these scenes can be m.in.igcd wath .t little 
lime and trouble To begin with, the stage 
should be quite clear of furniture, then the 
back wall should be covered wath pale blue 
cotton material to represent Iht sky. On the 
lower jiart of tins background should lx‘ 
sketched, with coloured chalk, a range ol 
distant hills or a river winding through 
fields The lulls arc very easy to do 
All that IS necessary is an irregular ma^s 
of purple, blue, and grey-green across 


the lower part of the blue stuff They 
can even be cut out of pieces of material 
of the required colours and pasted on 
Another pLiii is to sew' Ixnighs of cvci- 
green on a strip of stuff the w'ldth of the 
stage and fix it up across the bottom of the 
backgioiind Ihc boughs tan also lx* stuck 
into hurdles, but usually these litter aie 
difficult to get Ivither of these methods 
makes .i vciy good hedge The b.itkgiound 
should have rings sewn at intervals .dong 
the top, .ind there should be nails at corre- 
sjKinding intci\als tlosc to the ceiling, so 
that the set lit ry c.in be easily and quickly 
put up or taken down '1 he' side wmUs ot 
the st.ige should be toveied in a similai wa>, 
DresA and Make-up 

The tlicss ol tlu' atlt)is hikes a l.irge juit 
in making a i>Liy suit essl 111 Of touise, tlie 
simplest i>lin is to hue clitssts, if a loslumt 
])l.iy is decult d iijxm, but it is .i quite uiiiii cts- 
sary cx]>ense Jt the costuiiits aic juojurly 
made anti tojiicd liom ])u lures they look 
VC ly will .lud.iic uselul attc rwaids foi f.iiu>- 
dress balls 

Dicsscs should all be made at home or all 
hired A vciy beid effect is jirocluced it .i 
rich child hues a dress ixiittt in eveiy 
detail ami ol cvjiensive maknal liom tlu 
costumicis, and w^ais it iii .i jilav lu whu h 
the othei actois .iic dit'ssttl in liomt -ni.idt 
things Of couist, the better the matcii.ils 
used the bettei most to^Uimts v\ill look, but 
vcr^ gootl rt‘siil1s can lx obl.uiitcl with quilt 
iiiexjxnsive stulls Cloth (whuh is uselul 
ior cav.dieis' cloaks) can bt liouglil loi H/d 
(oi a ptmijr Ol (wo moit) .i yaitl, v\hile‘ 
cictoniie 111 the nt vv ‘ nail ji.itteins m.ikcs 
splcnilid flowcied to, its and • a* ns Aiinom 
tan be madi out ol butki.ini, lul aiitl lilted 
to sli,i])C, then COM ltd with tlu silvt i ji.ipt i 
off Ica-p.u kets A good way to rii.ike m.iil- 
armour is to sew oxcil.ipping sc.ilts ol sihii 
ji.iptr .ill OM‘r two }).iiis ol slot kmgs,one])an 
of whuh is to lx woiii oil tht It gs and tlu 
second on tlu .inns 

it IS .dw.i^s bt st to “ make-ti]) ” Iht 
ailois .1 little, csju't i.illy if n.iliiialiy ])alt 

ll jiowtlcicd hail is iiqiiiud, it is best to 
list oitlin.iiy st.iuli tiiislittl fiiit It IS 
jxiftcllv harmless and is Miy t asy to bi ush 
out Wigs lor Ih)\s iitjuiimg long lot ks 
t.iii bc‘ m.ide out ol ciiju iiair, whuh is sold 
at .iny lunitlrt sscr’s ftn od a \ .iid It is sold 
111 a SOI t oi j)l.iil,whi( h should bi t ill into tlu 
lequiicd lengths lliesi lengths shoiiltl .ill 
be Lictl togttliei at one tritl, thtii the bunt h 
shoultl be sewn on llic loj) oi a soil ol skull- 
cap ol in,ileiial llu saint tolour .is tht haii, 
so tli.it the lcx)sc tiuls .lie hanging flown .ill 
round Ihtse eiuls .irc to be li.i^cfl out till 
the skiill-caj) is iiitirely covcretl, then ktjit 
in place with a ft w stitches Two y.irtls of 
crepe K.ur is enough tt) m.ikc a long wig 

“Propertus” should be as uali'^tic as 
possible, and many, sui h as sw'oids and 
silver til inking-ciips' call alw.iys be boirowt d 
Excellent red wine may be math from fruit- 
juice, cochineal, and water , and weak tea, 
without milk, makes spleiulid ale. 
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BABY'S SHORT 
CLOTHING 


By Mrs F. LESSELS MATHER, Central Midwives’ Board, A R. San. I. 

Author 0/ " lit a fth and Home * //i and Tetn/^ranfr,’* " I/ome A urstuf'," etc 

General Principles — Specimen Short-Clotbing Sets — Binders — Stays — Petticoats — Drawers- 

Socks and Shoes— -Frocks 



The time for “ shortening,” or ” short- 
^ coaling,” baby is usually determined by 
the health of llie child and the time of the 
year ]f baby is thriving and healthy, and 
the weather is suitable, the long clothes 
may be replaced by shorter onc's about the 
twelfth week 

Sliould baby be ailing, or the weather be 
(oM, shortening had belter be delayed for 
.'I w'eck or two 

riie ]irinciples which have been already 
laid dow'n wulh leference to baby’s clothing 
in ])revioiis articles must, of course, be 
tidhered to in prc'paring or purchasing the 
short clothing 

I he ( lothes should be W'arm, without being 
he.ivy, ,ind the w'armth and w^eight should lie 
e(puill> distiibuted over the bod\. care being 
t.ilvcn to see th.it tlie extremities are kept 
warm The sleeves should still be worn long 
and the necks high, on account of the ])osition 
of the lungs, the apues, or points, of which 
ii'iC above the collai-bone on c.uli side, and 
also extend down under the aimpits 

With the discontinuation of the long 
clothes, exti.i care must be taken that the 
lower jiait of the body, especially over the 
bowels, is kejit piotected against chills, 01 
distressing diairhcea may lesult 

'Hie under garments should still be of 
w'ool, which IS warm, light, soft, absorbent, 
.ind, it proiHilv washed, porous, indeed, it 
IS almost impossible to o\er-estimate the im- 
jiort.inc e of w .irrn woollen undei clothing, more 
especuilly if any marked tendency, such as 
stiuma, rukets, an.eniia, or an\ other con- 
stitutional clelic.icy has bc'gun to show itsclt 
I'.ir better, should nie.ins be limited, to 
sacrifice some ol the smaitness in matc*rial 01 
trimming of the outer garments, and h.ive 
good underclothing for the V'oung .iiicl grow- 
ing b.iby Illness, and even life itself, may 
be saved b> the w'canng of some sort of 
woollen gaimcnt next the skin 

Whcic ciicumstances permit, there is 
nothing bettei 01 more suitable than under- 
clothing made of the natural w'ool, otherwise 
flannel or woven woollens should be used 
As already stated, flannelette should be 
av'oided, as not affording enough protection 
from cold, and being so highly inflammable 
Shortening should be gradual, the fust 
shortening clothes re.aching about four inches 
below the feet, as baby should still be carried 
.ibout mostly in the recumbent position 
On this page are given details of two short- 
coating sets, one with prices, the other with- 
out. and intended to be a guide for making 
the little garments at home 


Short Coating Sei I. 

6 Shirts or vests at is gd 
a Sta>s at is 3ld 
3 Flannel petticoats at g^d 
t llest flannel petticoat 
3 W lute petticoats it 2S iijd 

1 Best white petticoat 

3 Nursery frocks at 5s iid 

2 Better frocks at 8s i id 
1 Best frock 

1 Pelisse 
T Bonnet 

2 Pinafores at as toji! 

I Best pinafore . . , . 



£770 

Shout Coating Sit II 

Can lie homc-midc g.irinents, about 23 inches long 

4 Large vests, with lung sleeves and high neck 

2 Belts, knitted or woven 

2 Pairs of woollen stays 

4 Woollen petticaits with bodice 

4 Upper fiettiLoats. 

4 Nightgouns 

3 Woollen dresses, or frocks 

i Best fro( k (silk 01 c.isliinere) 

4 Pairs of woollen socks, with long legi 

6 1* iirs of n innel or knitted driwers ’ 

6 Bibs 

24 1 arge di ipers, or napkins, 24 inches by 27 inches. 

Bins OR Binders The flannel binder 
should now' be replaced by a knitted or 
woven one, to reach from the hips w'cll up 
over the abdomen, and to which the napkin 
can Ixj safely pinned This will help to keep 
off diairhoca, so often caused by chill to the 
bowels 


SfAYS These arc generally made of two 
lav'cTS of cjuilted flannel, which should be 
l.iigc enough to reach from the hijis to the 




Fig I Stays made of quilted 
flannel 


colkir-bone The 
armholes and 
edges should be 
bound with soft 
flannel binding. 

'fhe strings .irc 
placed at the edge 
on the right-hand 
side, and two 
inches in from the 


edge on the left-hand side This allows for 
wrapping over The shoulder straps are 
inches long (see Fig i) Very com- 
fortable stays for baby may be done in close 
double crochet, two ounces of three-ply 
fingering wool being needed, and a No. 9 
hook The crochet is bound with ribbon, 
and ribbon is used for the shoulder-straps 
Petticoats These are usually of two 
kinds, a flannel or woollen one, and an upper, 
which IS generally of longcloth or calico in 
summer, or some woollen material in winter 
Flannel Petticoats These can be 
made in two ways, either long or short. 

With the short variety, tiie skirt of the 
garment is put into a calico band, to button 
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on to the lower part of the slays (see 
Fig 2) A better way, for winter wear, 
IS to attach the skirt to a high-necked 
bodice, with sleeves reaching to the elbow 



The petl 

of lengthening for growth of baby or shrink- 
age in washing, and the lower edge may be 
trimmed with embroidery or coarse washing 
late 

Upper petticoats may be made of any 
malenal, but are generally of cambiR, 
kingcloth, or nainsook The garment con- 
sists of a skirt gathered into a slee\ ed 
bodice The skirt should measure about 
sixty inches round, and when made up 
should be about fourteen inches long I he 
skirt IS often elaborately embroidered or 
piofusely trimmed with lace 

Drawers are a much better protection for 
baby than petticoats, as when lying down 
the latter may be kicked back, and babv's 
legs be exposed to the ccild 

If drawers are worn, a second pclticoit 
may often be 
dispense d 
with T h c V 
may be made 
of soft flannel 
01 hand- 
knitted or 
ciochcted, and 
r arc gcneiallv 
worn ovci the 
diaper 

1 ^' 1 a n n c 1 
drawers ,iro 



Fig. 3 First little drawers 


usually set into a band, which ran be m.ule 
to button on to the stays The leg jiai t. w hit li 
IS merely a curve, is finished with an ordinal y 
hem, to which an edging is *itlached, 01 a row 
of feather-stitchmg looks neat and picttv 
Knitted drawers can be purchased (|uite 
icasonably or can be made at home 
Socks and Shoes Socks should be long, 
those of three-quarter length being good, 
and in winter should always be w'orn 


Figs 



4 and b Soft shoes can take the place of woollen bootees 

D 26 


Morocco or kid shoes take the place of the 
first wool bootees (Figs 4 and 5) 

Frock or Dress With the passing of 
time, perhaps no article for b'lby’s wear 
shows so much change as does baby’s first 
short frock 

Some years ago it was made with a bodice 
and full skirt separately, these being then 
joined together at the waist, and alwaj'^s 
w'lth low neck .ind short sleeves 

Thev have been wisely superseded by the 
“overall” type of dress — that is, a long skirt 
suspended fiom a yoke (sec Fig 6) This 
also makes for economy, as b> this fashion 
the long and often expensive monthly gowns 
may be used up 1 his can be done by extia 



Fig 6 Dresses of the " ovrrall type are easy to make and 
comfortable in wear 

liiiking, 01 a ])iett ma\ be ( iil out just .ibovc 
the tucks, an extra one being made to liide 
tlic join Even if the \okc be too small, (jr 
showing signs of wc.ir, «i new l.irger vokc 
max be added to the skill I lie litllt fiotks 
ma) be m.iile in nuns’ \ciling, fine wiiitev, 
01 cashmere m wnntei , or ( .uiibru 01 nainsook 
in summei, with good washing silk foi best 
To m.ike i'l frot k of the “ o\t lall ” type — 
'iMcit is the skirt ]).iit, whidi (onsists of 
fiont cind back nr.v ticalK .ilike, except that 
the back has a slit for the pl.icket 

The skirt should ic present five-eighths of 
the length of the gainient, whidi will vary 
with babx ’s age 

Aleasuiemcnts up to one \eir old arc 

n ii k anil fiuiil iP l'\ 7 

SlcLVt I li> 14 .1 

\oke I . kx y ,, 

( liest measureniLiil ilmul K iiiclu-s 

These garments aie cjuifc suitable for 
baby till creeping and toddling begin, when 
they should be made shortci, especially the 
petticoats and frock, which might otherwise 
interfere with the first attempts to stand 
and walk 


c 
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GIRLS' CHRISTIAN NAMES 

Contiuttfd frotH past 723, Part 6 


Fpederiea {Teutonic) — “ Peaceful ruler ** This 
familiar name has passed through an 
interesting variety of forms m its descent 
from the Sanskrit — " Pri ” — “ love ” , the 
Zend, or old Persian, “ Frl ” , and the 
Greek 0tXos (Philos), “loving’', the change 
from Ph to “ P ” being easy, as in the case 
of “ PhfEclora ” to “ Feodora ” This word 
passerl into other languages — into the Norse 
“ Fn ” (the verb " frigon ” meaning “ to 
love,” and also “ to be free ”), the Gothic 
“ frizc,” and the high German “ Frei ” 
The origmal of our Frederica is htcya 
(variously called Frea, Frey, Frealaf, Fnggj 
and Frigga), who was worshipped by the 
Scandinavians under the title of Queen of 
Heaven, to which rank she was elevated 
upon her marriage with Otiiii, and became the 
mother of seven stalwart sons, the founders 
of the Anglo-Saxon race The legendary 
lore of Frtya is intensely interesting, if only 
for the fact that it reveals to us that, even in 
Ihosv linn, bygone days, a belief in immor- 
tality w.is inherent even m those who knew 
not ( hristianity. Freya dwelt in a beautiliil 
])calacc called Fensaler, “ Hall of the Sea,” 
and by all marines was regarded as the sea- 
ruler and the guardian of ships In Fensalei 
a solt, sweet twilight always prevailed, and 
to tills beaiitous hoim, full of dim, soft 
shadows and full of the languorous sound 
of the slow-rolling waves, Freya brought all 
loving husbands and wives who had Ixicn 
parted by early death, and there they dwelt 
reunited foi (*vei And night after night 
p-reya s«.t in he i lovely h<ills spinning deli- 
cate silken tlireaels to give as tokens of her 
love to all gooel wives and mothers Little 
uonelci she was re'g.irdenl as the goddess of 
Love, He«aiity, aiiel Pleuity, anel by the 
Germans regaide'el cis Mothei Earth Or 
that a jiretty fancy ran among the earth- 
dwellers that, on starlit nights, all who 
looke'el up to the heavens could sec Freya 
busy at her labour of love, for what we now 
call “ Orion’s Belt ” was in those poetical 
days " the spmning-w'heel of the Queen of 
Heaven ” 

frideswide — ” strong m peace ” 

Fulvia (Latin) — “ Red-yellow ” or “ tawmy- 
haiied ” 

G 

Oabina (Latin) — “ Beautiful one ” 

OabiS (Gnch) — “ Beautiful pearl ” Denvcxl 
from the Hebrew 

Gabrlelle (Hthrew) — “ Heroine of God,” or 
“ God is my strength ” 

Gabriela — Variant of above 
Galanthis (Greek) — “ Wisdom ” 

Galatea (Greik) — “ Sca-nymph ” 

Galeria (Latin) — “ Ihe helnieted maiden ” 
Gamelia (Latin) — “ Love,” “ unity ” 

GaniVPa ( Welsh ) — ‘ • White maiden ’ ’ Dcnvative 
of Gwendolen 

Ganymede (G^f/f)— “ Youthful beauty ” 
Gatty (Teuiottu ) — " Spear maiden ” English 
contraction of Gertrude 
Gemma (Latin) — “ a jewel ” 

Genevieve (Ce/tic)—" white wave” French 
form of Guinevere 

Genevra — An English vanant of Genevieve 
above 


Genovefe, — “ white wave.” A form confined to 
Brabant. 

Oeorgiana (Greek ) — ” Husbandman.” 
Geonfina — Popular English contraction of 
C^rgiana. Georgy and Georgette are dimi- 
nutives of same 

Geraldine (Teutonic) — ” Firm spear ” This is 
the English feminine form of Gerald, whose 
original form was Gerhold the name was 
imported to this country at the Norman 
Conquest, and was later carried to Ireland, 
wheie it became virtually naturalised. 
Geraline — Contraction of above. 

Gbrdrilde (Teutonic) — “ Spear maiden.” 

Ancient form 

GerhaX'dine — German form of Geraldine, which 
sec 

Gerlinda — English variant of Geraldine 
Germaine (Teutonic) — ” Housewife,” also 

“ ‘'pear-niaid ” 

Germana — Contraction of above 
Gertrude ('Jeutomc) — “Spear maiden” This 
name is of very great antiquity, and in its 
form of fJerdrhde was familiar in Valkyne 
and Vilnng days, and is derived from the 
tw'o Valkyr words “ gher ” or “ gier” - a 
“ spear,” and “ trude ” or “ thrudr ” = a 
“ maiden ” Geraldine is of little later date, 
but both are old, and belong to the extensive 
class of names known as “spear ” names, 
and which are so much more popular on the 
Continent than m England Gerard, Gareth, 
Jerold, and Jerome arc some of the mascu 
line forms belonging to this family 
Gerty — English contraction of above. 

Ghetal (Teutonic) — “ Gothic maid.” 

Gift (Teutonic) — ” A gift or bequest ” 

Gillespie (Celtic) — “ Bishop’s servant ” 
Scottish name 

Gillian (Latin) — “ Downy or soft-haircd.” This 
IS the English variant of Juba 
Ginevra (Celtu) — “White wave” English 
contraction of Guinevere. Sometimes 
translated “ wave-foam ” 

Gipsy (Arabic) — “ A wandeiei ” 

Giralda — Italian form of Geraldine, which see 
Girlint — Norse form of same 
Gisella (Hebrew)—" Oath of God ” French 
contraction of Elizabeth 
Gladuse (Latin) — “ Lame ” A Cornish variant 
of Claudia 

Glacis (/ atm ) — “ Lame ” Welsh form ol 
Claudia 

Glauce (Greek) — ” Blue-eyed.” 

Gloria (Latin) — " Glowing or shining forth ” 
Glorianna — An Elizabethan compound name 
“glorious and gi aceful ” Poetically used ir 
reference to the Virgin Queen 
Godiva (Teutonic) — “ Divine gift ” An ok 
English name 

Gorge (Greek) — ” Bird-maiden ” 

Goton (Persian) — “ A pearl ” French contrac 
tion of Margaret 

Grace (Latin) — “ Thanksgiving.” 

Gracie — English diminutive of above 
Oraine (Celtic) — “ Love ” An Irish name. 
Grania — Same as above, but sometimes errone 
ously used for Grace 

Granuaile (Celtic) — Original form of Grama am 
Grain6 

Gretchen (Persian) — ” A pearl.” Germai 
contraction of Margaret. 

Gretel and Grethel — variants of above. 
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The sphere of woman’s work is e\cr widening, and now there arc iniuimciahle professions and 
businesses by which the enterprising woman can obtain a livelihood This section of ExhRY 
Woman’s Encyci OPiFDiA, therefore, will ser\e as a guide-book, ixunting out the high-road to 
success in these careers It will also show the stay-at-home girl how she may supplement her dress 
allowance and at the same time amuse herself It will deal with 


Profeaaiona 

Doctor 

Ctvtl Servant 

Nurse 

Dressmaker 

Actiiss 

Afmtcian 

Secretary 

Governess 

Dancinff Mistress^ etc. 


I Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Canada 
Amhalia 
South Afma 
Nnv /t aland 
Colonial Am res 
Colonial J tat hets 
Tramint:^ Jor L olomes 
Colonial Out/itr 
Fat mins^y etc 


Little Ways of Making Pin- 
Money 

I'hotoi^i ti/>hy 
Chit ken keanns 
btn'ttt Making 
C Inna Painting 
Hu Nci/tnui 
Toy Making 
Tit kit Wtitnigy 

tti , ett 


OCCUPATIOHS FOR WOMEN 
No. 6. COMMERCIAL CLERKSHIPS FOR WOAEN 


Lontinueit /tom paue 7.5 Cart 6 

Hy ALFRED BARNAI^D 


Author of “ Every IVay of vat a I ntn “ Our Sons and Daughtersp etc 

Education Necessary — How to Answer an Advertisement — The Ordeal ot the Interview— How 
to Acquire a Good Style of Handwriting — Some Secrets of Means 


I EAVINO out of the (lucslion t\ ptwiiting, 
^ which was dealt with m this senes ot 
articles under Private Secretaries, a girl who 
desires to earn her living as a clerk requires 1 o 
liave as a basis upon w'hich to stai t a good plain 
education She must be able “ to spell — 
7 <? , to spell W'ords in ordinary daily use with- 
out difficulty or hesitation She must be 
able to write a good commercial hand stuh 
as IS indicated in the Civil Service clcfiiulion 
of good handwriting This definition is of 
value to all who wish to improxc haiid- 
wnting and may be quoted here 

" Each letter and each figure should he 
clearly and completely formed, so as to avoid 
the posstbthiy of one letter or one figure be mg 
mistaken for another . and the slope from the 
vertical should he even and not exceed thirty 
degrees The characters should be of moderate 
and even size The projection of capitals and 
long letters above or below the line should not 
be more than one and a half times the length 
of the short letters Flourishes and super- 
fluous strokes should be avoided 

“ There should he moderate and even spaces 
between the letters in a word, and also Lctween 
the words of a sentence 7' he letters in a 
word should be united hy strokes , the words 
in a ' sentence should be unconnected by 


^trohes J he ivritnig should he in straight 
lines running parallel with the top of the page 
The intervals hitweer the lives should be even 
and sufficient to pr’ vent the intersection of 
loops and tails ” 

Handwrfting done m ai coi dance wulh these 
rules IS legible, nc.'t, Kgulai, and suit.iblc 
for bookkeeping and other office work 

In addition to good spelling anti willing 
the woulci-be giil-elerk, who is lo spend her 
daj/^s — at least until nMined — m a eoiiiniei- 
eial office, shoukl have a l.in Knowledge of 
figures, the metric s\ stem bi'ing ol gie.it use 
in m.any fiims who cany on coi irspondenee 
with foreign eoiintrics wheic that system of 
n*ckoiiiiig is 111 \ogue 

Further Qualifications 

Now wlial, beyond these qualifications, 
does a giil lequiic before she decides tej 
liccoine a commercial e Icrk ? 

Principally, good health and the qu.ihlyof 
being able to adapt herself to new surround- 
ings A knowde'clgc of the elements of 
bookkeeping is iiselul, but the knowlerlge of 
anv particulai svsltm is not necessary, 
because cvcr\ office has its own particular 
methods, adopted to suit its own require- 
ments. 
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Nomt let us take the case of a young lady do my lUmost to give saitsfachon. As salary 
just about to leave school, or who has left to commence, I would suggest 12s. to 155. 
school sufficiently long to gather some mekly 

knowledge of typewriting and shorthand. A waiting the favour of your reply, 

These two latter subjects are now essential Yours obediently — 

to nearly all clencal posts, and often if The applicant will not have to wnte manv 
learned at all are learned after entering an such letters before she will be invited to c^ll 
office where the presence of a typewriter at an office in the City where she will pass 
facilitates the learner’s task in regard to the through the trying ordeal of interviewing 
first-named subject the manager or head of a City firm. Al- 

The first thing is to find an opening, where, though knowing that she has nothing to 
if the salary be small, a start will at least be be afraid of, she may be very nervous, but 
made in gaining cxpeiicnce this need not trouble her much, for empWers 

The columns of the “ Daily Mail," the are well aware that the applicant finds 
" Daily Telegraph," the " Evening News," herself in Unusual circumstances, and is 
etc , as well as many provmcial papers, therefore not " quite herself ' ! 

such as the “Manchester Guardian,” the The ordeal over, the lucky girl will probably 
“ Yorkshire Post," etc , contain daily many be told to start on the following Monday, and 
advertisements for clerks, both male and on that day her career will begin, in surround- 
female 11 IS with the latter we are dealing mgs different from those to which she has 
at the moment, and w'c will therefore suppose been accustomed But different though her 
the following advertisement catches the eye life may be, she will find it pleasant, and if she 
of our embryo clerk takes to it she may, within three years, be 

A Letter of Application earning from 25s to ^os a week, and even 

“ Wanted, young lady as junior clerk in a more than that if she be particularly proficient, 

('itv office, one just leaving school not The Early Bird 

objected to Knowledge of shorthand an A very important point is punctuality, 
advantage Write, stating age and salary The better the clerk the fewrer occasions will 
retired, to Box, etc " she plead “ fog " as an excuse for being late 

The applicant replying to this advertise- on winter mornings, and in the summer she 
ment should take a sheet of plain white will very rarely leave the office five minutes 

notepaper of business size She should before time to join a tennis party. Tennis 

write her address in the top right-hand comer is a splendid game , it is health-giving, it is 
of page 4 — that is to say, the page which enjoyable, but the moment it interferes with 
IS on her left hand when she opens the sheet business, and makes a girl inefficient, it 
and lays it ujion the tabic inside down- becomes a nuisance. 

wards The letter about to be composed This is the employers' point of view, and 
will be short, and therefore she should write it is this view only that the clerk must con- 
the word “ Sir " close up to the left-hand side, sider dunng business hours 
and about two inches from the top, placing a Another good rule is " Do not run out of 
comma after it, and beginning the first word the office sharp to leaving -time The minutes 
of the letter immediately under the " r ” spent afterwards accumulate year by year. 

Having, then, started in the nght way, and then reap great profit " 
this IS what a successful applicant might My readers may say " Yes, this is all 
lie expected to say veiy well I have stayed late at the office 

Sir, — In reply" to your adverUsement in nearly every day for the past five years, and 
to~day*s “ Daily Mail " I beg to apply for the yet, when 1 ask for a rise, I am refused " 
post referred to therein I am just leaving I know there arc mean employers just as 

school, where I have taken a first prize in there are bad clerks. If you do your work 

English and arithmetic 1 am learning Pit- well, and are quite confident that you are a 

man's shorthand, bookkeeping, and type- good clerk, you can afford to be dissatisfied 

writing, and I shall continue these studies, with your employer, and give him notice if 
attending evening classes for that purpose, he will not give you a rise A third rule 
until I am proficient I can furnish you would be this '^Do not forget that those 
with a good reference from my schoolmistress, above you in the office know more than you " 
and I am hving at home with my parents Be willing and polite, and they will then 
In the event of your giving me a trial I will open their book of experience readily to you. 

WOMEN AS REGISTRARS OF BIRTHS 
AND DEATHS 

How Registrars are Appointed— Qualifications Required— The Duties— Average Earnings— 
Fees— Another Possible Avenue of Employment for Women 

'The post of registrar of births and notes on the method of making application 
deaths is one well worth the considera- for the post, the nature of the duties, and the 
tion of women desiring employment of a emoluments may therefore be of interest, 
clencal nature, a statement which is borne out AppUcation for the Poet 

by the fact that some 130 women in England Registrars are appointed by the guardians 
and Wales are engaged in this work. Some of the poor law umon m which the candidate 
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desires to act. The application must, there- 
fore. be made to the guardians, who, on the 
occurrence of a vacancy usually advertise for 
candidates, from whom selection is made, 
the nime of the selected candidate being 
submitted to the Registrar-General for 
approval. A candidate must be between 
21 and so yejtfs of are , must not be a 
pawnbroker, an undertaker, a person licensed 
to sell intoxicating drinks, or an agent for an 
industrial assurance company . must not, 
within six months of the day of appointment 
as registrar, have been a member of the 
board of guardians making the appointment . 
and must be able to write a good, legible 
hand, as it is necessary that the writing in 
the national records should be clear and 
distinct Naturally enough, a candidate 
who has the friendly ear of some of the 
guardians will find Ihc chances of appoint- 
ment are considerably enhanced 

Nature ef the Duties 

TTie chief part of the work is, of course, the 
actual registration of births and deaths, 
and m order that the entries may be made in 
a legal and formal manner, registrars must 
first obtain a thorough acquaintance with the 
regulations issued by the Registrar-General 
for their guidance The entnes made in the 
registers form the basis of other duties of the 
post. Copies thereof have to be made at 
the end of each quarter for transmission to 
Somerset House, where they are Ixiund up 
and stored , from them also registrars have 
to compile at certain periods leturns for 
vanous authorities, such as the medical 
officer of health, the vaccination officer, the 
old age pension officer, the education 
authorities, and the overseers 

Necessary Quallflcetlons 

An accurate knowledge of the boundaries 
of the sub-district for which a registrai acts 
IS necessary, m order that only biiths 
and deaths occurring in that sub-district 
may be recorded Registrars must ako 
adopt some measures by which knowledge 
can be gained of births and deaths in the sub- 
distnct — ^this IS usually done by study of the 
local newspapers, and by inquiries of doctois, 
midwives, and people who come to gi\c 
information of the births and deaths of then 
relatives A further duty is the collection 
at the end of each quarter from the churches 
and chapels m the sub-district of the certified 
copies of marriages recorded at those buildings 
during the quarter 

Census .year is a busy one for registrars, 
who will find their w'ork considerably in- 
creased. The sub-distnct has to be mapped 
out into enumeration districts, and a staff of 
enumerators engaged who have to be in- 
struetjed m their duties, and whose work has 
to be supervised 

The conditions of work in a country sub- 
district dificr somewhat from those of a 
registrar in a town sub-distnct These rural 
suD-distncts often embrace a large and 
scattered area, and in order to suit the con- 
vehience of the inhabitants of the outlying 


panshes a registrar has to provide *' re^tra- 
tion stations at places in the sub-distnct, at 
' which attendance at specified hours has to be 
given for registration purposes.” This often 
necessitates the keeping or hinng of a horse 
and trap — a fact which requires considera- 
tion when calculating the value of the post. 

Fees 

Registrars are not salaried officials, but 
derive their remuneration entirely from 
various fees For the sake of easy reference 
a few of these fees are set out hereunder in 
tabular form . 

Fx K 

Nature of Duty g 

For each of the first 20 entries of birth 

or death registered in each quarter 2 6 
For every other entry of birth or death i o 
Foi legistermg a birth after 3 months 

and before 12 montlis . . . 26 

For registenng a birth after 12 montlis 5 o 
For an ordinary certificate of birth or 

death . 26 

For collecting ^quarterly returns of 
marnages from each church and 
chapel in the sub-distnct . . . . 10 

For correcting certain errors m the 

register liooks . . . . . 26 

If one takes as an example of the first 
item m the table, the work of a registrar 
in an average size town sub-distnct in which, 
say, 400 births and 300 deaths would probably 
l)c registered during a quarter, it will be 
seen tliat the fees for the entries made 
amount in one quai^cr to ;^38 

These, however, arc but a few of the 
methods by which a registrar earns an in- 
come The returns to wliKh reference is 
made in the first part of this article are all 
paid for — generally at the rate of 2d lor 
each return and 2d for each entry m the 
return Ihc sale of certificates under the 
Fiiendly Society, lUementary Education, and 
Factory and Workshoj) Acts — foi which the 
fees are is or 6d — ako foim a large pail of 
the registrar’s takings It wtII be obvious 
that a registrar’s emoluments dejicnd on the 
size, and still more on the ])opulation, of the 
sub-distnct Some of the sub-districts 111 
the large towns provide a registiar with .1 
very comfortable income 

These brief ic marks will •■erve to show 
that the ixist is one w'oith holding, and that 
the duties are such as can be easily mastered 
and carried out by women Indeed, depart- 
mental experience proves that the work of 
the women registrars is quite as good as, 
and in many cases better than, that of then 
male colleagues A point that lends attrac- 
tion to the iX)St IS that, as registrais luive 
s^xicificd hours for registration pin poses, the 
time not taken up by those duties can be 
taken up by other work 

Women are at present debarred for some 
reason from holding the post of registrar of 
marriages, but mayhap in time that barrier 
will be removed, and yet one more avenue of 
employment thrown open for women. 
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lontiMtuti h »/t pa^r Part 6 


The Opportunities for Women Workers in the East — ^Salaries — Climate and other Drawbacks — 

Shanghai and Hong Kong 


Ihc IVak, which is a rcsulcntial pait of 
Hong Konj? siluatcd on Ihc hill-top, the 
ti inpcratiire is usudllv aboiil 7’ hahr lower 
t!i ui «it the sc.i-lcvcl I aken altogether, 
and in tomjiaiison with other places in the 
J’-.ist, the i Innate is not markedly nnlu'althy, 
tUid Knglishwomen do not lose then eolour 
01 eneigy aite*i a sta^ of a few years, but at 
the s.ime lime it is advisable to siiciid six 
months 111 lour or five vevirs at home in 
I'ligl.inel In Amoy and hoo-chan, the 
thm.ile IS very similar to Hong Kong, but 
in Shanghai .ind North Chin.i tlu‘ winters 
.lie veiy severe, host and snow rendeTing 
1ms a ne'cessitv The summcis are c'x- 
( e'ednigly hot , often reaching 104” Fahr in the 
shade, although shoit in eomparison with 
the hot se.isons of South China 

Shanghai 

For those who can leave Shanghai for the 
hills in the hot sesison, during the months of 
Jidv anel ^ugu^t, theu* is nothing to be said 
against it as a pl.iee foi woiking women, 
but olhee work diiiing llu'se two months is 
exhausting to a degree, .ind only the stiongest 
should undeitaki it It is advisable lor all 
ICnglish women living m the Far Ivast, wiietlu i 
w'oiking women 01 not. to sjiend at hast 
six months every lour 01 live yeais in 
Fngland Most linns engaging men for 
]i )sitions abioad aiiange tliat leave will be 
gi.inted ill the piopoitions of six months to 
ev ei V live veais. some linns pu feiing to give 
one sear’s leave at the end of seven or eight 
ve.irs’ service to shoitcr leave at more 
trecpient inteivals, but, speaking generallv, 
till fiequent shoit leave is the best for the 
health and s])ints 

It IS an .iJinost unhcaid-of thing at the 
ine‘-cnt moment for turns to undertake the 
1 esponsibility of sending out women clerks 
and stenographers, although no doubt it is 
onl\ a question of time befoie as many womert 
as men aie sent out Pheie are, how'ever, 
manv w^omen acting as clerks m China, but 
.dmost w'lthout exception they are engaged 
locallv The disadv^antages, however, of 
bjing engaged locally arc considerable 
I hus, for example, if dismissed by employers 
and unable to find work, one is not entitled 
to receive a paicf passage home, as would be 
the case if engaged at home in England and 
sent out b> the firm, also it is difficult to 


make satisfactory arrangements for leave 
of absence At the present time a few en- 
terprising young women stenographers, some 
with friends and a lew with nothing but 
introductions, have arrived in the various 
colonies and found work almost immediately 
This jirocedure, however, is attended with 
giavc risks, and is not to be iccommendcd 
No Englishwoman should start on a voyage 
of adv'cnturc to the Far East unless she has 
a definite promise of work, or unless she has 
relations pre])ared to befriend her m cast' of 
illnc'ss or trouble 

Allhough a few have succeeded Without 
these aids, it is not wise to look upon this 
as a precedent, foi there is no mention 
made of those who have tried and failed 
At tlie present time one must be prepared 
to offer to pay the passage-money m order 
to obtain a situation Advertisements can 
lie sent to the offices of the “ China Mail,” 
at IT and 12, Clement’s Lane, EC , or the 
” South China Morning Post,” care of C G 
King & Son, 10 Bolt Couit, Fleet Street, 
EC , 01 to the " Shanghai Mercury,” care 
of Messrs Street & Co , 30, Cornhill, E C 
The lattc*r firm wnll also insert advertise- 
ments for the " China Mail ” and the ” South 
China Morning Post ” 

The Passage Out 

'fhe cost of inserting the advertisements 
IS about eightpence a line for a single in- 
sertion — veiy much like the newspaper 
charges at home In the event of receiving 
answers to such an advertisement, great 
caie must be taken to ascertain that the 
offer of work is genuine No woman should 
enter into any engagement without first 
ascertaining that the firm is not a bogus 
one, and that eveiythmg is quite straight- 
f 01 ward and above-board The Young 
Women’s Chnstiaii Association And the 
Ixmdon Mission have branches in most of 
the large ports in the Far East, and would 
no -doubt be walling to assist in suggesting 
possible sources of information if they did 
not themselves possess it 

'Die passage money is a very heavy item 
to those pa^ng their own expenses, and 
the farthei East the destination the more 
heavy the expense There are three me^ods 
of reaching ‘ the Far East-i-(i) via 'Suez, 
(2) via America, and (3) via Siberia. The 
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latter two ways ar*' not to be recommended venience and a saving of expense, as to take 
for a woman travelling alone, and the a supply of clean clothes for a six weeks’ 
frequent changing from steamer to train journey is a very serious item By the 
adds greatly to the expense of the trip . Japanese boat the journey to China takes* 
There remains, then, the journey via Sue/ about forty-two days, the same as the 
There are many steamship companies with intermediate P and O Ixiats, the extra ten 
vessels calling at all the principal ports days being spent in jioits of call 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company, ihe The cheapest jiossiblc passage is by the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, and the TMessagencs Shire lane boats, which costs alxiut ^35, 
Mantimes are the three lines with large and, although not so luxurious, is jircfcrable 
mail steamers, and opinion is divided as to to a second-class jiassage by Japanese boats, 
which IS the best A first-class passage by •since one is liable to have lower-class 
mail Ixiat from Ixmdon to China takes about Japanese natives ,is fellow passengers in 
thirty-three days, sailing all the way, and the second-class cabins Only one class of 
costs about £y6, and a second-class about jiassenger. and onl> a limitc'd numbei, is 
£50 cat tied by the Sliiic Ixiats, but they arc 

Steamers comfortable, and carry, as a rule, a stewardess 

On the intermediate steameis of the same and doctor The only objection to this line 
lines, which are smaller boats and take is that the voyage is slow, often extending 
about ten days longer, the first-class p.issagc to .dtout two months or more* 
costs roughly alxmt the same as a second- 1 he Blue J'^uimel boats arc said to be 
class passage by mail boat, and the accom- aiianging to take ji.issengeis, and, if so, the 
modation IS not very different The Nijijion faic will jirobably lx* vciy chcaj) , but of 
^"usen Kaisha, a Japanese steamshiji com- late they ha\'c not been av.nlablc for this 
pany, has at the prc'sent time a fleet of Ixiats purjxise hoi those who cannot affoid to 
quite ecjual to any of the large mail steamshij) sjiend ^^5 on the \ojage, it might be 
companies befoie mentioned, and the passage jiossible to obtain a passage by acting as 
money is very much less Being subsidised nurse maid ior the trip There aie hundreds 
by the Japanese (Government and .inxious to ol iieojile with clulclrcn going out East every 
secure the traffic they have cut down jniccs, yc.ii 

with the 1C suit that one can tiavel as luxui- Many jieojile do not caic to undertake the 
lously in one of these boats as by first-class responsibility of taking out and keejung an 
P and O mail boat The first-cTass pass,ige hnglish muse in the l^ast, but jirefer to 
to China by a Japanese stearaci IS alioiit ;^5o, eng.igc a nuise locally The usual custom 
the same as a second-class jiassage by 1* ancl is lor a ('hinese tia\ellmg ayah, or nuise, 
O, and the sc*cond-c lass jiassago alniut to Ik' c'lig.igcd loi the xoyage only She is 

and j’ct there aic a fc'w little luxui les, such biought liomc by one hhiglishwoman, and 
as an electric fan m the sleejiing cabin, goes to the a\<ih home in Ixmdon, where 
included in the cost by the Jajiaiiesc line she stays until claiiiied by aiiothei for the 
wliicli IS onl\ supplic'cl to oidei and chargcxl outward trij) Jt often h.ippens lli.it one is 
for extra i>j the P anclO (^>ml)an^ 'I lie not available .it the time lecjuirc'cl, and an 
Japanese .and (Gc’rm.iii lines aie the onl\ English giil, giving hei sei vices foi the 
two which cairy arrangements for washing passage 01 jiait passage moncj , would be 
^^jiatscnger’s Imcn, which is a gieat con- accejitcd and iniicli jucfeircd by m.iny 
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AILMENTS OF CHICKENS 


By J. T. BROWN. F.Z.S., M.RSan I 

Editor of “ The Encycloftedta of Poultry^* etc 

Precautions Against Disease — Deadly Diarrhoea — Bowel Stoppage — Cramp and Leg Weakness — 
Atrophy, or Going Light — ''Gapes/^ and Other Parasite Pests 
I IKE adult fowls, chickens, if mismanaged, any irritant from the bowels It should then 


I IKE adult fow'ls, chickens, if mismanaged, 
^ are liable to suffer from many of the ail- 
ments common among poultry, but no ailment 
of a fatal nalurc need be apprehended if cer- 
tain precautions arc taken during the rearing 
penod It should be remembered that, 
apart from natural warmth and food, chickens 
must be kept dry under foot and must be 
so sheltered that jirotection against cold 
winds and rains is afforded them The over- 
jiowcring rayfa of the midday summer sun 
must also be jircventcd by means of natural 
or artificial shade Little chicks cannot stand 
the scorching r»iys of the sun The heat 
debilitates them and puts them off their 
food, c ausing them to drink so excessively of 
water as to bnng about bow^el troubles 

DigeMive Troubles 

More chickens die annually from 
diarrhoea than from any other internal 
ailment It may be brought about by 
allowing the little ones to dnnk sun- 
heated water or water m a stale condition 
The excessive drink- 
ing of water, brought 
al^ut by allowing the 
birds to be exposed to 
the heat of the sun, 
will also cause this 
c omplaint Stale, sour 
food, too, or food 
served to the birds on 
tainted ground, will * 
cause bowel troubles, 
as also will foul air in 
the sleeping quarters 
Chickens should be 
reared on fresh ground, 

.ind not on ground 
that has previously 


be dieted with soft food, such as plain biscuit 
meal scalded with boiling milk, to which has 
been added a little powdered chalk In 
slight cases, following the dose of castor-oil, 
a diet of steeped rice will generally effect 
a cure The cause of the trouble should 
if |>ossible, be found, and the conditions 
changed 

Many chickens, again, fall victims to 
stoppage of the bowels, which is brought 
about by unsuitable or sour food-stuffs 
If taken in time, however, the ailment 
IS extremely easy to cure The substance 
adhering to the vent should be softened 
with warm w^atei applied with a sponge 
until it can be easily removed without 
causing pain to the patient The bird’s 
bowels will then operate naturally To 
prevent stoppage of the vent, chickens 
should, when signs of looseness of the 
bowels appear, 1^ placed on long, soft 
litter, and be treated immediately as 
advised for diarrhcca. 


Cramp 

This common ail- 
ment IS brought about 
by cold and damp, 
which cause a poor 
circulation of the 
blood It IS also hkely 
to attack birds reared 



in congested quarters, 
owing to the fact that 
the little ones arc 
deprived of sufficient 
exercise to keep up 
the circulation of the 
blood Chickens 
should not be reared 


been stocked wuth Chicken suffering from gapes This disease is caused by a fine on damp runs Or runS 
fowls, unless it has threadlike worm m ihs throat which, if nor removed, causes the composed of boards, 
lieen dressed with lime «» outstretched stones, or bricks 


.ind had a period of rest sufficiently long to 
lender it free from taint When feeding 
chickens the food should not, if in the nature 
of soft food, be thrown upon the ground, 
but should always be placed upon boards or 
in shallow troughs. The importance of 
serving up the food in a fresh, wholesome 
state cannot be ovei -estimated No more 
soft food than can be quickly used up should 
be prepared, and no more than the birds 
can cat up quickly should be allowed each 
time they are fed 

Diarrhoea shows itself in a looseness of the 
bowels, and when a bird shows symptoms 
of the ailment it should be given immraiately 
a few drops of warmed castor-oil to work off 


Even the floors of the rearing coops 
should be thickly covered with dry sand 
or fine ashes, and care should be taken 
that they are quite dry before the chickens 
use them 

Wet ie FaUl to Chicks 

Chickens, whether reared naturally oi 
artificially, need dryness under foot and 
over head , otherwise, they will fall victims 
to cramp 'When a chicken has cramp, 
its legs should be held in water as hot 
as the hand can comfortably bear The legs 
then should be dried, and receive a brisk 
rubbing with hniment such as hartshorn and 
oil, or a good hniment can be prepared by 


well xnis^ng a teaspooiiful of tmpcntine with 
aA ounce of camphorated oil The patient 
should!^^ isolated for Ireatment, and given 
warm foods to eat 

Leff Weakness 

The cause of leg-weakness is lack of 
sufficient bone-forming food If chickens 
are brought u]^ on foods of a starchy 
nature, such as dari. split maize, or ncc, 
or are fed too much on soft foods, their 
bodies become too heavy for the leg-bones to 
support The ailment is natur^ly more 
prevalent among heavy breeds than among 
the lighter breeds of fowls In feeding, the 
aim of the attendant first should be to get 
good framework m the chickens by avoiding 
starchy foods and excess of mash foods, then, 
by feeding with a good preparation of 
suitable fine grams scattered m litter, to 
induce healthy exercise 

When chickens suffer with leg-weakness 
they have an uncertain gait while moving, 
which is not frequent except at feeding times, 
the birds spending most of their time m 
s(]uattmg about To cure, the mode of 
feeding should be changed Animal food 
should be given daily, and, apart from a little 
soft food for breakfast, the patients should 
be fed largely on grams, avoiding those of a 
starchy n.ituie, such as are mentioned afiove, 
and they should be given a good thickness of 
soft straw or other litter to sleep on , other- 
wise, if allowed to roost, they will be liable 
to contract crooked breast-bones 
Atrophy 

. Atrophy, or “ going light,” as it is 
commonly called, is caused through feeding 
chickens on fattening rather than flcsli 
and bone forming foods Foods of a 
fattening nature result m disorders of the 
digestive organs and lack of muscle energy 
Oood food, too, if unassisted by a supply of 
sharp grit, will sooner or later lead to indi- 
gestion With the aid of grit, the giz/ard 
grinds up the food ready for further assimila- 
tion by the other digestive organs Without 
grit, all the work of grinding is thrown u}X)n 
the gizzard, and that organ, becoming 
debilitated, fails to perform its n.itur.il 
functions, and most of the food given to the 
chicken piasses through its svstem in fin 
undigested form, and, consequently, the 
bird goes light for want of nouiishmcnt 
Lack of fresh vegetable food is also icspons- 
ible foi the ailment, lor vegetable fcjod is 
necessary to regul.itc the digestive system 
and to keep the bowels m order 
Treatment 

Chickens that are ‘ going light ” should 
be fed on soft, nourishing foods, such .i*- 
biscuit meal mixed with milk, gro its boiled 
m milk, oatmeal porridge made with milk, 
or any other food that i,s strengthening and 
easy of digestion A little fine grit should 
be scattered on the feeding-boards, and 
plenty of finely chopped vegetables, such 
as lettuce or omon-tops, should be given, as 
well as a little cooked lean meat When 
recovered, the birds should be gradually 
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put upon their gram diet again, and induced 
to scratch for it m litter, to develop muscle 
energy, and keep the digestive organs 
healthy Bone and flesh forming foods, 
boiled and raw vegetables, sharp flint, 
gilt, and plenty of exercise are the things 
necessary to steer the chickens clear ot 
atrophy 

Gapes 

This ailment derives its n<imc fiom 
the fact that chickens suffering from it 
stand with their necks outstretched, and 
gape .IS though experiencing .i very great 
difficulty m breathing 

Oapes is caused by fine, threadlike ivorms 
that find their way into the throats of the 
chickens, where they multiply so rapidly 
as to Ctiuse death by suffocation if not re- 
moved or destroyed Running chickens on 
foul ground is responsible for the ailment, .'is 
the birds pick up the worms or their c'ggs 
G.ape-worms breed napidly on tainted ground 
and among refuse m.itter, and, consequently, 
the chickens should not have access to them 

To bring up chickens free fiom gajies 
they must be run on i lean ground, or ground 
that has been dressed with slaked lime to 
free it of taint When a chicken is the 
victim of gape-worms, it slu^uld be isolated 
from its comiianioiis, as it is liable to cough 
up the wonns, which will be picked up by the 
healthy birds To dislodge the worms fiom 
the throat, a fine but rather stiff feather 
should be clipped in tuij)entine, inserted 
down the throat, .ind given a gentle but 
quick twist round, and clr.uvn out Another 
simil.vr feather should then be dipped m 
glycerine and used in like m.inner to the 
fust The oper.ition imis' be ])ei formed 
quickly but gcntlv \nc)thei me 1 hod of 
tre.itmg the ailment is to ])l.ice the i hicken 
in a small Ixjx and to blow tobacco smoke 
into the latter, through .i hole made foi the 
purpose, until the bird coughs, which will 
dislodge the worms The he.ilthy chickens 
shouW be speedily removed fiom .iny ground 
where g.ijies has made its apjiearance, .md a 
good dressing of slaked lime should be 
applied to rid the earth of the worms 

Insect Pest« 

Insects arc responsible foi many deiths 
among voung chickens, as they dr.uv the 
life-blood fiom tlie youngsters upon whi'.h 
they thrive .incl multiply 

The pests are to be* found mostly about ihc* 
heads and lad roots of their victims The 
C.IUSC of chicken lice is traceable to the use 
of unclean brooding hens and dirty rc.irmg 
quarters l*rcvcntivc mc.isurcs should be 
taken to guard the chickens from the r.ivagcs 
of lice by periodical application of insect 
]X)wdcr to the hen and her brood, and by a 
strict observance of cleanliness in the rearing 
ap])liances It is advisable occasionally to 
dust chickens with suljihur or insect powder, 
whether they appear to need it or not 
The next artnle will tell How to Make Money 
. Out of Durkltngs ” 
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Marriage plays a very imprirtani {lart in every woman’s life, anil, on account of its universal interest 
and luiportance. will be dealt with fully in ICvery Woman’s Kncyci oivruiA The subject has two 
Sides, the practical and the romantic. A varied range of articles, therefore, will be included in this 
section, dealing with . 


The Ceteinony 
JImeynioon\ 

Jit Hk\matdf 
CiiooMisiiien 


A/atttayc Custotm 
Jiui;ai^£inents 
I Veddtny Sit pet sttitons 
Afatttage Statistics 


Ttcni^seanx 

Colonial Marrias;es 

l^oniiin J\Iarttas^s 

Engagement and Wedding Rings^ etc. 


MAHAGIMG WIVES AND HUSBANDS 

By “MADGE” (IAks. HUMPHRY) 

The Woman who Boasts of Her Cleverness — Ideal Friendship — The Unfortunate Word ** Obey ** — 
Tact— Ruling a House Without a Great Display of Authority— The Husband who Never Lost 

His Temper* 


T'he woman who talks of her cleverness in 
* managing her husband is a foolish 
person 

One forms a jxioi opinion of her judgment 
If she really manages her husband, in the 
•■ense of making him do what she wishes 
lather than what he jircfers, she is selfish 
.iiid inconsidei «ite Slie may pride herself on 
using gentle methods in attaining her ends, 
but in doing *^0 lays herself ojien to the 
charge of hypociisj , and in boasting of 
success she convicts herself of guile If she 
manages by coercive measures, she is ^clf- 
accused of mcanncbs “ 1 always give him 
cold mutton for dinner w'hen lie lias been 
disagreeable,” says such a one , “and when 
1 want any'thing I give him his favourite 
cuiry and one of h^^ pci puddings ” 

The Value of Sincerity 

To do these things ib bad enough, revealing 
a petty nature To boast of them to othei 
women is worse Some may applaud, and 
follow her example with their own un- 
fortunate husbands, making the managing 
woman the first source of much unhappiness 
in many homes But for the most part the 
wives despise her and disapprove, though 
good breeding may restrain them from 
expressing cither sentiment 

The woman whose influcn<;e is most power- 
ful upon her husband is she who exercises it 
unconsciously What she does and sayra is 
the putcomc of her character She is unai/ifare 


that her perfect sincerity, her unselfishness, 
her innate integrity give her husband such 
confidence in her that very shortly after 
marriage he, often unconsciously, looks at 
hib conduct through her eyes, and if he finds* 
in it anything that would lower hum in hei 
estimation, he alters it rather than lose hci 
cbtecm 

The Beeuty of True Friendship 

This IS the highest beauty of true 
friendship Each forms of the other an ideal 
in w'hich good qualities are magnified, in- 
different ones minimised As the years go on, 
each rises to tl e height of this conception 
in the mind of the other Character is formed 
as much by the belief of others in our pos- 
sibilities as by the outer circumstances of 
existence Growrth is alw'ays going on in 
mind and spirit, and the comradeship that 
aids it IS the most precious thing in hfe 

Compare it with the companionship that 
” manages ” by the cold mutton versus curry 
kind of treatment 

There is just the same width of difference 
in the methods of the husb^ds who 
” manage ” their waves. That unfortunate 
word ‘^obey" in our Mamage Service is 
responsible tor many marital mistakes. Due 
onginally to a misconception of a passage 
in St. Paul’s wntings intended by the 
Apostle to apply in a modified sense to the 
duty of wives, it has never been appropriate 
to the conjugal relation. It has conveyed an 






idea of mastership to the husband which is 
extremely prejudiCi^ to his own clui^cter, 
and destructive of domestic peace: He 'wh6 
really expects his wife to obey him blindly, 
and who compels her by varied methods to 
do so, develops into a tyrant, while she 
becomes a slave who manages ” him in 
return by all Her arts of deception Even 
m a man of gentle disposition this idea of a 
life’s obedience acts as an irntant He dis- 
covers that his matrimonial partner has no 
intention of fulfilhng this particular pledge 
In a mistaken moment he may remind her of 
it, with the result .that discord enters into 
their relations,’ and cannot lie expelled 
without difficulty But Very few men, except 
in the working classes, expect or exact 
obedience from their vnves As a matter of 
fact, they usually have an effectual means of 
obtaining some deference to their wnshes, 
in that they hold the purse-strings This is 
the ordinary mode of management on the 
husband’s side It leads to servility and 
duplicity on tjiat of the wife, or else to o^ien 
rel^llion and defiance, facts that form a 
good argument for a stated allow-ance 
adequate to cover all requirements 
Tact the Panacea 

But the majority of men are much too 
high-minded to use such ignoble means of 
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managing their wives. - On the contrary, 
1 heir weapon, if so militant a word can be 
applicable to such gentle methods, is tact ^o 
consummate, so pliable, that it can be ad- 
justed to every possible variety of circum- 
stance and to every phase of character, even 
to the woman to whom may be applied 
Shakespeare’s singularly beautiful phrase : 
“ Thy mind is a very opal ” 

The AUiethyatlne Miat 

To all rulers this quality of comprehending 
tact lb mdispensable It reaches an ineffable 
development in the man who is master of 
•his home m the highest sense, that in which 
he exercises influence with so little display 
of authority that each member of his house- 
hold IS inspired with genuine affection for 
him But such men are rare Of one such a 
wife said that she had never seen him out of 
temper during their thirty >cars of marriage 
Other wives heard the statement with almost 
incredulous astonishment The man of 
whom it was made was still alive, otherwise 
the high eulogium would have been set down 
to the amethystine mist which hides the 
faults of the departed from those who 
survive them But the husband w'ho never 
loses his temper is not only worthy of a 
glownng epitaph, but is also a splendid 
testimonial to his matrimonial partner 



No. 4. WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE 


Q ueen m her own parish and among the 
congregation who attend her husband’s 
church, the clergyman’s wife is a woman 
with considerable power If she be of strong 
personality, taking a deep interest in the 
work of the church and the parish, she will 
soon find many women ready and anxious 
to help her and to follow her implicitly 
m all her undertakings. This fact alone 
makes her life by no means easy, even apart 
from the difficulty that, in most cases, the 
income from the living is out of all proportion 
to the many demands upon the rector’s 
charity. 

Church Duties 

The rector, or vicar, or curate — whichever 
he may be — and his wife lead the way 
m attending Divine service. He arranges 
the services very much as he likes — ^many 


clergymen now believe thai too many 
services cannot be held for the worship of 
God — and she attends all she possibly can 
First with her must come the fact that she 
belongs to the church as much as her husband 
Domestic and social work come second, 
and she must set the example to the women 
of the parish m conformmg to the services 
of the church Unless she be ill, even the 
coldest January morning must not deter 
her from being present at the early cele- 
bration of Holy Communion Her husband 
can never speak sincerely about this sacra- 
ment if his wife IS not one of the most 
constant worshippers at the altar 

A clerg 5 mian’s wife can very often do 
more for the spiritual welfare of the parish 
by her regular attendance ^ at church 
than can her husband by his sermons. 
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The real life and energy of a pansh depend 
entirely upon the character of the clergyman 
and his wife If they arc lethargic, the parish 
quickly Ijccomes so too , if they arc earnest 
and hard-working, the parish will soon 
follow their lead 

With the clergyman’s wife these church 
duties — the parallel of her husband’s — have 
the prior claim Connected closely with 
these are those usually called “parochial 
duties ’’ It IS on the woman that a large 
share of the arrangement and organisation 
of the parish work f.ills Her husband 
has always so much to do, visiting the sick, 
and taking sci vices, that she necessarily feels 
she must relieve him of it — oi the greater 
part of It The mothers’ meeting, and other 
work for mothers, though possibly managed 
by some of the workers in the parish, is 
under the direct supervision of the rector’s 
wife Temperance work, girls’ Bible classes, 
needlework guilds, mission work, all must 
have the support and occasional help of the 
rector’s wife The decoration of the church 
at festivals has always been considered 
entirely the woman’s affair 

For important festivals, such as Christmas 
and Faster, when there is a very great deal 
of decoiating to be done, the elergvman’s 
wife has to be in the church oi hall — if 
thcic arc any preliminary prcjiaralions — 
from early morning till late at night Most 
probably, on one day at least, she will 
invite all the workers to tea at her house, 
and, perhaps, a few to lunch and dinnci 
Hospitality 

The question of hospitality is usually a 
veiy serious one in a clergyman’s household 
'1 heie are so nlan^ occasions when the c lei ge- 
nian ’s wife feels her energetic workers do 
deserve a cuji of tea, and knows she ought 
to supply that want The rectory, she deter- 
mines, ought to be looked on in the light 
of a shelter and a refuge by .ill the 
parishioncis Just .is the churcli is aUv.iNs 
ojicn loi spiiitu.il help, so she feels must Ik i 
house alw.iys be' open for material help 
Tills unselfish d( teimination, of course, 
entails a gicat de.'il of extra work, loi she 
will find th.it people lake advantage ot hci 
“ ojicn dooi ’’ Not only is she read\ to 
welcome those she knows, but any slrangcis 
wdio may find then way to her 

It has olten been riiy i>leasuic, wlv’n in- 
specting the chinch of some countiy Milage, 
to be welcomed w'llh absolute trust by the 
clergyman and his wife, and entertained to 
tea and dinner in the most genial manner. 
No one .-iiipeals to the clergyman’s w’lfc in 
\ain, wdiether it be for information of the 
history of the church or for hospital tickets. 
With inhuite patience, she sifts out innumer- 
able stones ot poverty and distress She is 
anxious to help any in need, but she is 
just as anxious not to encourage begging 
and hypocrisy. 

Extra Work 

The onerous w'ork of collecting funds 
for ‘church restoration often falls on dhe 


clergyman’s wife There are very many 
villages, and even some towns, in Great 
Bntain where the churches have been allowed 
to get into a bad state of disrepair. The 
present generation of clergy have resolved 
to alter this, and, w'henever possible, these 
beautiful old churches have been restored 

Most villages are very poor, and uMess 
there is some wealthy person living there who 
will give a large donation, the money for 
irstor.'ition is exceedingly difficult to get 
Very often the clergyman every year will 
devote a part of Ins none too large stipend 
for this purpose I know a village, the 
birthplace of a famous naval hero, where the 
church has been almost entirely rebuilt 
by the efforts of the rector and his wife. 
When they were given the living, twelve 
\cars ago, the church w^as in rums To-day 
the church stands lieautifully restored, 
and the debt of / 15,000 incurred has been 
quite paid off The rector naturally had 
not the time for such extraneous work, 
but his wife accepted it as only another of 
her duties During every summer for many 
years she took parties of visitors each day 
o\cr the church for a small sum, and after- 
wards arranged tea at the rectory All the 
money’ earned m this way went to the 
restoration fund This is only a single 
instance of extra and brave work being 
almost entirely earned on by the clergyman’s 
wife 

Social Dntiea 

The wile of a clerg>man has a high social 
position All clergy% with very few excep- 
tions, arc (ollcge trained, of good family, 
and, as spiritual advisers to rich and poor 
alike, the> claim a position equal with the 
most w'^cll-lo-do and best -born of their 
parishioners In London, wffiere each per- 
son makes his ow’n circle of friends and 
acquaintances, the rector’s wife has the entry 
into all classes of society In the country 
she is considered one of the most important 
women in the vilkigc She is the leader of 
the village •'Ocicly, and it is customary for 
hei to take the most prominent place at all 
cntcitammenls 

In a cathedral towm the clergy and their 
wi\es make quite a social circle by them- 
selves It used to be said, though the defect 
is fast being remedied, that this circle was the 
most exclusive of all society circles The 
“ Close people ’’ stood apart, as if of anothei 
world Now the " Close people ” mix freely 
w’lth their neighbours, this is helping very 
largely to broaden the outlook of the once 
“ narrow’^-mmded cathedral townopeople ’’ 
A lector’s w’lfe accepts the bishop’s wile as her 
supenor, and gives way to her m any liitle 
matter of arrangement in her pansh, even as 
her husband does w^ith regard to his bishop. 

The last, but by no means the least, of the 
advantages of being a clerygman’s wife is the 
}X) 5 ition which belongs to her children by 
reason of her husband’s profession. A clergy- 
man’s daughter or son is always welcomed 
everywhere. This fact of birth is always of 
help and benefit to them. 
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MARRIAGE 



By “MADGE” (Mrs HVMPHRY) 

When Vows of Unahanging Affection ere Not" Made— The Beautiful Vows of the Reformed Jewish 
'Gfaurch-^ymbohsm of ^e*Broken Wineglass Crowning the Bride and Bridegroom in the Greek 
Church— Among the Society^ of Friends Brides do Not Promise to Obey 


A LL that the law requires to make «i mar- 
^ riage legal is a declaration from the 
man and woman, giving their names, ago, 
nationality, parentage, places of abode, and 
then the announcement before witnesses 
that each takes the other to be wife or 
husband 

In the Registrar’s Office 

ICvery marriage service must include this, 
and at a registrar’s office it is reduced to 
its Simplest form After the contracting 
jiaities have given the necessary particulars 
about themselves, the information they have 
just supplied IS read over to them in the* 
presence of both Each then makes the 
following declaration 

I do solemnly declare that 1 know not of 

any lawful impediment why 1, , may 

not be joined in matrimony to I call 

upon these persons here present to witnc'^s 

that I, , do take thee, , to be my 

lawful wedded wife (liusband) ” 

Their signatures arc witnessed, and the 
ceremony is over 

In Scotland 

In Scotland a similar dcclaiation is still 
acccjJtcd in some jiarts as a binding con- 
tract, if made before witnesses 

In the case of the marriage in Edinburgh 
of Mr Gould, the wealthy American, with 
Miss Kelly, the ceremony was earned out 
in the most rigidly formal manner Apart 
from the sheriff and his clerk, only the two 
witnesses were present who arc rcquiicd by 
law to testify that the contracting parties 
had resided in Scotland for twenty-one 
consecutive days In Scotland it is not 
incumbent on the parties to register jmr- 
ticulars, as m England, and the entry was 
extremely bnef, consisting of the following 
words 

" Oct 29, 1910 : Gould — Kelly, Scott, St 
Giles Marr ” 

The simplicity of such vows as these 
commends them to these who dislike 
elaborate ceremonial and wish to be married 
as quietly as possible 

Some people feel unwilling to promise 
unchanging affection throughout their lives 
In any case it is making a promise that may 
be impossible to fulfil Conduct may be 
promised, not feelings A man or woman 


can, with determination, kccji the vow of 
fidelity, “to Keep thee only unto (/.‘(“I as 
long as ye both shall live , but it is a 
different thing to promise love unchanging, 
as in our Established Church Marriage 
Service Wlio can command her own emo- 
tions and her own affei lions ^ h!ach may 
feel, .it the time of marri.ige, absolutely 
convinced of the lasting character of the 
love then felt, and may cheerfully and 
willingly undertake this tremendous obliga- 
tion Others, who know the innate w'c.ik- 
ness of hum.in nature, hesitate to bind 
themselves by a contiact they may be 
unable to keep Therefore they prefer to 
l)c married before a rcgistr.ir 

1 he Jewish Church 

The very beautiful vow' of the Reformed 
Jewish Church, as in the ceremonial of 
mcirnagc at the Bcikclo/ Street Synagogue, 
do not include this undcTtal aig of lifelong 
.ilfection Thc> .11 c betti'i suited to the 
iinccrt.unties of the human emotions, and 
yet contain jiromises that should ensure 
domestic hajipmcss After having made the 
declarations lequircd by law, the budegrootn 
puts .1 ring on the thud fiiigci of the w'oinaii’s 
left hanil and, holding her hands in his, says 

" 1, A B, st.ind here to-day to make thee 
a covenant of affection ,ind truth, «ind to 
take thee, C D, to be my lawful wedded wife 
in the jncsence of (wid ami in the jircscnce 
of all who aie here assembled I solemnly 
vow to be unto thee a true, devoted and 
tonstant husband and thou shall be called 
by my name And 1 will love thee and 
cherish thee according to the means with 
w^huh (»od shall bless me Thy sorrow shall 
be m> sorrow, and thy hajipmess and well- 
being shall be mine So helj) me, God ” 

The bride then places a ring on the third 
finger of her husband’s left hand, and hold- 
ing his hands in hers, says 

" I, C D, do also solemnly enter into this 
holy and affectionate covenant to t.ike thee, 
A B, to be my lawful wedded husband in the 
presence of God and m the presence of all 
who are here assembled , and to link my 
heart to thy heart, and my destiny to thy 
destiny, and to be called by thy name 
1 sc^lemnly vow to be to thee a true, affec- 
tionate and constant wife, and to stand 
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faithfully by thy side, whether in health or 
in sickness, whether in prosperity or In 
adversity. Thy sorrow shall he my sorrow, 
and thy happiness and well-being shall be 
mine. So help me, God.” 

The form of marriage as practised in 
the f United Synagogue under the care of 
the Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Herman Adler, 
IS very ancient' So far back does it go in 
the history of the Jewish nation that the 
exact symbohsm of some of the observances 
has been lost 

The couple to be marned take their places 
under a canopy, supposed to S3rmbolise the 
hfc in tents of tlic far-back ancestors of the 
race Their parents and other relatives 
stand behind them, the celebrant opposite 
the bride and bridegroom, who face the east, 
looking towards Jerusalem, the Holy City 
The celebrant blesses theifi, and in a short 
address prays that they may be given 
” fidelity and stillness of heart 
The bridegroom places the ring upon the 
forefinger of the bride’s right hand, and 
sa3rs : ' Bcliold, thou art consecrated unto 
me by this ring, according to the Law of 
Moses and Israel ” 

Hebrew Marriage Contract 
The Hebrew marriage contract, which 
also constitutes a legal marriage, the regis- 
trar being ])rescnt, is then read, as follows : 

The celebnant : ” You, A B and C D, 
arc about to be wedded according to the 
Law of Moses and of Israel Will you, 
A B, take this woman, C D, to be your 
wedded wife ^ Will you be a true and 
faithful husband unto her ? Will you 
protect and support her ? Will you love, 
honour and cherish her ? ” 

The bndegroom ; ” I will ” 

The celebrant : ” Will you, C D, take 
this man, A B, to be your wedded husband ? 
Will you be a true and faithful wife to him ? 
Will you love, honour, and cheiish him ^ ” 
The bride ; ” I will ” 

The Seven Benedictions 

After this, the Seven Benedictions are 
said, the seventh including the prayer for 
the return of joy and gladness to the cities 
of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem, so 
famihar in its vanants to the Jews among 
their prayers 

Having drunk the wine out of the same 
glass, handed by the parents, and done so 
twice, the bridegroom throws it down, 
breaking it. This may possibly bear some 
relation to the breaking of a cane across his 
knee by a youth in Raphael’s famous 
picture, * ' The Sponzalizia ” The Chief Rabbi 
thinks that it may symbolise the vanety 
and fragility, as of glass, of all earthly hopes 
without love Also that the twice shanng 
of the wine typifies that the wedded couple 
shall share each other’s joys and halve each 
other’s cares. The service ends with the 
Benediction. 

In the absence of the registrar, there must 
be a licence in order to make the mamage 
legal. vThe certificate is handed to, the 
married pair when the service is over. 


The following is an abstract of the 
Kesubah, the covenant of marriage. 

” On the day of the week, the 

day of the month f, in the year 56 — 

A.M., corresponding to the of 19 — . 

the holy covenant of mamage was entered 
into, in London, between Ihe' bndegroom 
and his bride 

” The said bridegroom made the following 
declaration to his bride : 

‘"Be thou my wife according to the Law 
of Moses and of Israel I faithfully promise 
that I will be a true husband unto thee. 
I will honour and chensh thee , I will work 
for thee , I will protect and support thee , 
and will provide all that is necessary for thy 
due sustenance, even as it beseemeth a 
Jewish husband to do I also take upon 
m5rself all such further obligations for thy 
maintenance dunng thy lifetime as are 
presenbed by our religious statute.’ 

“ And the said bride has phghted her troth 
unto him, in affection and with smceriW, 
and has thus taken upon herself the fulfil- 
ment of all the duties incumbent upon a 
Jewish wife This covenant of marriage 
was duly executed and witnessed this day, 
according to the usage of Israel.” 

The Greek Church 

The Greek Church requires a certificate 
resembling a hcence, or, in its stead, that 
banns shall be published on three successive 
Sunda3^s after the Mass, precautions neces- 
sary to ascertain that no consanguinity 
exists between the pair Marriage with a 
non-Chnstian is not permitted. Mamage 
is not allowed in Lent. It is custbmary for 
the bnde and bndegroom to confess and 
receive the Holy Commumon before being 
marned 

The first part of the ceremony is the 
espousals, followed immediately after by the 
coronation Walking before their parents, 
paranymphs, and fnends, the couple to be 
marned enter the church and stand before 
a table in the nave, near the sanctua^ 
The nngs and crowns are on the 
Book of the Gosjiels, which hes upon the 
table Behind it stands the pnest, weanng 
the sacred vestments He tells the couple 
to put their right hands upon the Gospel, and, 
handing each a hghted taper, says, first to 
the man, afterwards to the woman, address- 
ing each by the Christian name and refemng 

to them by it "Wilt thou have to 

be thy lawful wife, and promise her 
fidelity, love, help, and kind treatment all 
thy life ^ ” 

The man answers : ” I will have her, and 
I promise ” 

The woman, when addressed, rephes in 
similar terms 

In some places this exchange of vows 
takes place privately, in the presence of the 
parents and relations, and not in the church. 

In the ceremonv of the espousals the 
Eastern Church makes use of two nngs. The 
priest blesses .them and giyes one to the 
bridegrodm, the other to the bride. The 
rings are put on the fourth finger of the right 
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hand because the nght side is that of honour 
in Holy Scripture. The Church has also 
admitted them in the ceremony because the 
ring in the sacred writings is considered as 
a pledge of authority, fidelity, and affection. 

The ancient usage was mr the man to 
receive a gold ring of the woman and the 
woman a silver ^e of the man This is 
observed still in many parts of the East at 
the ceremony, when the rings ofiered to the 
pnest for blessing are the one gold and the 
other silver, and he gives the gold one to 
the bridegroom, the silver to the bride 
Matrlnuinlal Coronation 

In the cerexnony of matnmonial corona- 
-tion the Eastern Church makes use of 
crowns In all ages the crown has been a 
symbol of regal dignity, a prize bestowed at 
the public games on the victors, as a reward of 
righteousness, and as an ornament and honour 
Therefore the Church adopts the crowms to 
honour the punty of Christian marriage 

These crowns are usually made of ever- 
lasting flowers, but sometimes formed of 
twigs of vine or olive-trees wrapped the one 
in gold and the other in silver paper in order 
to represent a golden and a silver crown In 
Russia the churches have crowns of silver 
or other metal kept for the purpose The 
dignity of the matrimonial coronation is 
shown when the priest, taking off the 
crowns, addresses the newly married as king 
and queen respectively, saying . “ Be thou 
magnified, O bridegroom," and " Thou, O 
bride, be magnified," etc 

Neonymphs and Paranymphs 

The couple to be married are called 
neonymphs, and the bridesmen are para- 
nymphs These may be one or many. 
Their duty is to represent the father, to 
exchange the crowns and rings between the 
two, and after the marriage, to teach the 
neonymphs sobnety, concord, and good 
union In the Rubric they are called sponsors 
or godfathers. When the neonymphs, a 
little before the putting on of the crowns, 
join the httle fingers ol their right hands, 
the paranymphs unite them 

The office of the espousals includes a 
beautiful liturgy of supplication The 
priest signs the heads of the pair with the 
nngs three times, and gives them lighted 
tapers, standing in the sanctuary or presby- 
tery while he does so. 

The office of the coronation begins with 
a psalm sung by the pnest, preceding the 
couple, who advance, holding lighted tapers 
The congregation responds at the end of 
each verse This is followed by a brief 
litany, one phrase of which runs . 

" That they may be joyful in seeing sons 
and daughters, let us supplicate the Cord " 
After many prayers, the priest joins their 
right hands and crowns the bndegroom, 
8a3nng : " The servant of God (here the 
name) is crowned for the handmaid of God 
(her name here) in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
Amen." Then he crowns the bnde, with 
sinular words. This ceremony is followed 


by many prayers, lessons from the New 
Testament, and another htany. 

The Loosening of the Crowns 

A cup of wine is then brought, which the 
priest blesses and hands to the couple three 
times, first to the man, then to the woman, 
and immediately after taking them turns 
with them in the form of a circle while the 
paranymphs hold the crowns behind The 
pnest and people then cliant a few verses 
(the Tropana), and afterwards the celebrant 
takes off the bridegroom’s crown, blessing 
him as he does so, then takes the bride’s 
crown from her head, blessing her also 
The service closes with a final blessing and 
dismissal 

Eight days later the loosening or dis- 
solving of the crowns may be performed in 
the church or in the home of the newly 
married couple It is a blessing of their union 
and a prayer that it may continue unbroken 

In some parts of the East the priest tics 
the crowns together with a handkerchief, 
the paranymphs loose them and bind them 
together again with a blue or red ribbon, 
and they arc put m the bedroom This 
service is an extremely short one 

Among the Society of Prienda 

The practice among Friends with regard 
to marriages is that at a meeting of worship, 
held at some hour between 8 ti m and 3 p m , 
the parties concerned sit facing the meeting, 
generally on the lower bench (otherwise 
occujned by elders), their resjiective parents 
seated on either side Beyond them sit the 
bridesmaids The meeting is usually ad- 
dressed by some Friend, or prayer is offered 
Then, when the seasonable moment seems 
to have arrived, the two stand up, and, 
taking each other by the hand, dccLire “ m 
an audible and solemn manner," to the 
folio wring effect — the man first, the bride 
after him 

" Friends, I take this, my fiicnd, C D, to 
be my wife, promising, through Divine 
assistance, to be unto her a loving and 
faithful husband until it shall please the 
Lord by death to separate us " 

The Certificate 

The registrar must be present in order 
that the marriage may be a legal one A 
certificate is then drawn uj), giving the 
names and dwclling-jilace of the married 
couple, the names a d addresses of their 
parents, and certifying that after public 
notice had been given *' the proceedings of 
the said A B and C D were allowed by" 
(here the names of the officers of the society), 
and recording that the said A B and C D 
appeared at a public meeting for worship 
of the aforesaid society at their meeting- 
house in , and the said A B, taking the 

said C D by the hand, declared as followeth 
(here the declaration is repeated), " and the 
said A B, taking the said C D, did then 
and there in the said assembly declare as 
followeth " , , . 

This declaration is signed by bnae and 
bndegroom and dulv witnessed and dated. 
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A cunous phrase in connection with these 
proceedings is in use in the Society of 
Friends. After the public notice of the 
intended marriage has been made and the 
necessary forms have been filled in by bride 
and bridegroom, if all is m order, the two 
are “liberated” — given leave by the 
clerk and overseer to be married Leave is 
refused if there is anything out of order m 
the forms. The following is the liberation 
form ; 

The Liberation Form 

“ A B and C D (parents’ names inserted) 
being desirous of taking each other in 
marriage, and having complied w'lth the 


regulations of the rehgious Society of 
Fnends in relation thereto, the needful 
documents having been produced to this 
meeting, and the necessary pubhc notice 
having also been given, the parties are left 
at liberty to solemnise their intended 
marriage 

No Ring , No Obedience 

The giving of a ring forms no part of the 
ceremony, but is now customary immediately 
after the meeting More often there is an 
exchange of rings Fnends have always 
upheld the perfect equality of man and 
woman , consequently, there is no promise 
“ to obey ” exacted from the bnde. 


To he ronimved 


WINTER HONEYMOONS 


Trip Round the World 

Dy means of the Canadian Pacific Railway a 
^ picturesque route is opened up to Japan, 
('hina, Australia, New Zealand, and round 
the world, vifl. Vancouver The tour may 
occupy SIX months, or it may be extended 
to two years 

Theie aic m.iny routes As Canada is to 
be avoided in winter, the happy pair w'oultl 
choose the tour by the New Zealand Shipping 
Company, vi& Tencriffe, Cape 'lown, and 
Hobart, Tasmania, and homeward from 
Sydney by Canadian-Australian lines, vi& 
Brisbane, I'lji, Honolulu, British Columbia 
(Victoria and Vancouver), New Voik, and 
across the Atlantic to England The price 
for this is I os each person Canada 

would then be crossed in early summer by 
the Canadian-Pacific Railway, which carries 
its passengers w^ithout change of cars from 
the Pacific at Vancouver to the Atlantic 

Japan 

Then there is the wondeiful Trans- 
Siberian Railway, by means of which Japan 
IS reached in fifteen days from London 

Siberia in winter ^ Well, so far as the 
railway in question is concerned, the traveller 
would be as warm and comfortable as in his 
own home, and if this were cdl a visit to 
Japan would come well into the list of 
possible winter honeymoons So comfortable 
and well warmed are the Continental railway 
carriages that there would be nothing to fear 
from cold between Calais and 1 'okyo The 
only chilly part of the tiip would be the 
couple of hours’ run to Dover, and the hour’s 
crossing of the troublous Channel 


The cost from London to Nagasaki is ;^44 
each person, first class , and just over ^30 
second class These fares are for the single 
journey 

South Africa 

A honeymoon trip to South Africa has 
become quite fashionable since the Boer 
War The winter climate is ideal, and for 
those who arc rich enough to command 
the most luxunous mode of travelling there 
are the Royal Mail steamers 

For limited exchequers there are cheaper 
boats, and on all of them there is a varied 
scale of charges according to the position of 
the berth Taking all the steamships together, 
the fares from London to Cape Town begin 
at ;^io, and run up to 

Madeira 

But South Africa is a long way off, and by 
the same route Madeira offers itself enticingly 
as all that can be desired by winter visitors 
The fares vary from six to seventeen guineas 
The Booth Line of steamers call there, and 
the fare is ;^io single, and £16 los return 
Yet another route is by the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, which makes a speciality 
of luxurious trips at any time of year 

Madeira is considered by many experienced 
travellers to be the loveliest island in the 
world It offers a great variety of climate, 
owing to the height of its mountains, and the 
flowers and fruits are so abundant that 
visitors accustomed to the comparatively 
poor vegetation of our northern climate arfe 
filled with admiration. 
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This important section of Ev^RV Womans LNt'VCi oi* uiha is coiulucied liy tins promininl l.id) 
doctor, who will jjivc sound medical ad\icc with repaid to all ailments from dnldhood to old a^c 
W' hen com pK led this section will form a complete refeionee lihrarx in winch will he found the lust 
treatment for c\ery huni-in ill Smh ••uhjecls as the followitu; will lie fulls dtalt with 
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What it Means to be Fat — Causes of Obesity — ^Safe and Certain Method of Cure— Some 

Remedial Exercises 


•yHE dictionary meaning of obesity is “ excessive 
^ fatness” Ihe word is denivcd liom the 
Latin, and means ” ovcr-eating,” and >it many 
stout people eat far less than the iMessmly 
thin Obesity does de])end iijioii I'let to a 
certain extent, but it dcpmds upon a iiiimlx*r 
of other factors also, the chief of whuh is the 
cultivation of will-powtr 
The woman who is fat cun 
be thin if she likes, but not w 
by simply wishing it in a ^ 
casual fashion for the sake ol ^ 
her appearance A moderate 
amount of fat in the body 
IS a good thing, but when 
jircsent in excess it cianijis 
the energies, and bungs 
'about degeneration of , , 
physical health and will- 
iiow'ci into the bargain \ 
leally fat person is too ofti n ^ 

indole'iit, lacking in eneig\, 
seli-mdulgent, unwilling to 
make any definite, sustained 
effort to reduce her weight 
She will (bet for a wi*ek or 
tw'oand ovcr-exercise herself 
enthusiastically for perhaps 
ten days Then, as a natural 
result, she gets run dowm 
because she has over-fatigued 
fatty muscles unaccustomed fvy/ 
to exertion, and thereupon 
she decides that the treat- 
nicnt does not ” agree ” 
with her She will ding 
herself into serious ill-health 
because the swrallowing of 
pills for the fat is so much 
than systematic and 
sustained treatment Now, 

1 toakthat.£ womenunder- 

Stood the condition of the ^nd i 


s “excessive Ixxly m obesity and wcii less ignoianf as 
d liom the to its leal causi's tlity would exercise more 

id >it many commonsensc in tlu pioblem of Imwv to get thin 

iMessmly What is obesit\ ? Obisity is due to tlu in- 
i (bet to a cnasid (It posit ol fat in tlu tissues I lu' lal, or 

m a luimlxT adipose tissue, as jt is lecJinic IIv c.illtd, is s( < n 

\hKh IS the uiuicrtlu micios(0|K to lx inimited'lls idled with 
I my globuhs of oil Jins 
lat IS fluid (I'Ming life , but 
lx tonus solid alUi (hath, 
and loims wh.it is i.ilhd 
suit in biitcluis’ langu.igi 
\ ctitain ainoiint of l.it is 
luttss II V to f.icilittiti iiiovi - 
. Hunt, ot till oigans diul to 

loini a soil of padding to 
'Jjy^HPr , pioKcttlu bcxly lioni shocks 

k(i*])s 

body warm by .uting 
*' jacket und(i- 

wSi /> ^ lU'.ith tlu skin It IS .lIso 

( III igy, .111(1 that 
<m>g'f><-, -.titniioiis 
ptojili .xrt i.iulyf.it 1 lu \ 
too rapid Iv 

, In tlu wav, strtmioiis 

' lUiiosit ot fat in tlu tissius 
Mil aiiMons, worrying, (on- 
Cl ntiatidjKrsonismv.inably 
thin It lanthusbi s< 111 th.it 
lat in modir.itioii is <l good 
thing, and a f.iii allow.uui 
tlu s\st(ni knds soitiu S', to 
. th( human outliiu fhu 
' exdssof .idi]X)s( tissue 

, ' tlu 

nahsis 

six IS too -.tout, 
measuris to 

beconuug “ fat ” Ihestout 
Stand with heels together, and arms horizontal woman is ungainly and lack- 


h the shoulders Bend aitemately lo the n ht 
and left sides 


mg in grace She suffers fi om 
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Fig 3 With 4.1115 raised above the head 
and hcelMogethcr bend alternately as far 
as possible to the right and left sides 


r It’ 2 With hands on hips and heels 
toecther bend as far back as possible 
at the waist recover original position, 
and bend forward at the waist 

IS tl.inpft 1 Dull tilt' lit .lit ni.iy 
lit i flint f.ittv 11 k iiiusclt* 
tissui' IS tiuio.uluti upon by 
lilt .ulv.iiicin^ Icit, winch also 
lilocks lilt liny blood-vt'sst Is, 

<111(1 pi i'\ tills lilt blood 
How 111}' lutly tliioii}'li llu‘ 
tissiits lilt cin iil.il ion IS 
slow 1. 1, .iiitl llitufon, in 
t onti.idiction lo llu }'tiural 
idt ion llu siibit‘t. 1 , sloutncss 
is nol (oiitlntivt. lo }ru.itti 
w.iinilli lilt loo stout 
worn 111 sufliis lioiii ni.uiv 
tli.iwb.u ks Sill h.'islo Ctiii> 

.1 ^jiitiln wii}r|it th.iii lit 1 
llniniti sisttis .intl thus Kt Is 
molt t.isil> f.ili}'ni’tl Jill condition ni.iki's hoi 
moil iiidolt III < 111(1 less oiilt 1 pi isni}', <iml so slu 
dots not j'l’t so innth out of life* »is she* might 
In obi'sitv theio is <i \icious circli opt uitimr 
lilt sloul piisoii IS incliiitd to bt l,i/> anti 
l.i/mi*ss IS fuit Ciiusi* ol obi'sily As ,i gt*iii*i.il 
lull , also pi'oplt* who .lie niehiu’d to be stout 
liki* swi(l foods and iie'li dishes, which, in 
Ihoir turn, nieicasc* <ln^ tende*uty to stoutiic'ss 
\iid now that we h.ivi consideied tin* di.iw- 
backs associ.itt d with obesity, Ut ns deal with 
jts e.iusi .iiitl c UK 

A Mitch in Time 

It IS ciii.'ible, and it c<in be cured if the patient 
wishes Thf chief reason foi its ]>rt*\akiice is 
that the majority of stout peojile are too la/v to 
cine tlu'mselves. They resign themselves in 
till (‘.arly stages to being " a little stout,” and 
f<robably say that it is .a family failing, and that, 
after all, stout pe*ople <ire the good-natured onis 
of the earth So they drift into dce*pcr bc*as of 
fat 111 torjiid self-satisfaction, until matters are 


really serious, and then it is probably too late. 
Obesity is a handicap in life It spoils a -woman’s 
Itxiks and diminishes her capacity for useful 
work It is worth an effort to overcome it, and 
this article is written with the object of helping 
those who desire to reduce excessive weight 
The first thing is to begin as early as you can 
Do not -wait until you are excessively stout, and 
then w*astc time -washing that your “ too solid 
fli'sh ” would melt Thi*rc is only one way to 
reduce flesh, and that is to determine to do it, to 
< xercise self-control and self-disciplme until your 
will is accomplished 

The Causes of Obesity 

In the first place, consider the causes of ovci- 
•'toutness and then tackle them First, is it from 
over-eating or erroneous feed- 
’ mg’ The metabolism of the 
' stout person is out of gear 
^ ^ ■ Diat means that the balanci 

ol nourishment of the body is 
yr impaired 1 he food, instead 

of forming flesh and piovidmg 
energy, i>> btmg convertul 
into fat It may be that 
the stout jicTson is eating 
too much fat -forming foods 
'I he first thing the doctor in 
charge of a case of obesity 
would do would be to 
legulate the diet flu* 
gciKi.il imthod IS (i) to 
lediKc the amount of food 
taken m the tw'cnty-foui 
hours, (j) lo cut otf starche*s 
and sugnrs, which .are the 
chill tat-forming foods In 
the larly stages, ugulation 
oi diet and increased e'xercise 
will probably effect a cure 
' very ivisily A veuy light 
bieakfast and a simple mid- 
day meal ol two couises 
and om light meal dm mg 
tin lest of the elay must 
hi Ol lie red White bread 
should be giveai up Toa t, 



Hold the hands erect above the head. 

and bend the body at the waist until the toes 
can be touched 
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A very Bt nd to the right side, then to the left side 


M V a r 1 e d Repeat the exercise ten times (Fig i ) 

W dietary is 2nd Exercise — With the hands on the hips 

P I c f t for and the heels together, bend the body as far back 
choice as possible at the waist, w bring it to the erect 
Lean meat, jiosition again and bend well forwards at the 
game. poul- waist Hepeat ten times (Fig 2) 
f^try, while -^rd Ext i rise — Stand with the arms raised 
hsh, green high abovt the head and the heels togethei 


vegelabU s , 
fresh fruit , 
tea or 
c o ff e ( , 
without 
milk and 





Fig 5 With the left hand on the hip end the ether 
hanging lunge forwards and outwards to the right, 
and stretch right hand above the head 

sugar, can be taken in moderation [ 
Ihis gentle diet must bt* combined 
with exercise, as another great cause 
of excessive stoutness is msulficient p‘ jJ 
txcrcise At the present time we 
are dealing with a moderate degree 
of obesity, the over-plumpness tlnit 
IS apt to arise about the age of fort> , 
and which beconus w'orst if matter** ly* ^ 
are allowed to drift Any ttiulency to 
laziness must be overconu Outdoor 
exercise must be obtained daily \ |H 
w'alk of not less than hve miles should be 





lk*nd tin body as fai to tlu light as ]h ssible 
and then to the left ‘»ide Repeat ten times 
(l*ig ^ ) 

4ih Exciiise — Stand erect writh the hands 
held ‘stiaight above the htad, and bend tin* body 
at the waist iiiitil the toes are toiichetl 

, (big I ) 

1 Exerctsi — \\ith 

tin left hand on the hip 
* r* ^ ' *" ** " flte other hanging, 

’ lunge suddenly for- 

w'ards .ind outw ards to 
tlu right, sti etching 
hand above 
^be head Ri peat six 
times to the 1 ight and 
^ , six times to the lelt 

. (iMg <; ) 

* iHh Excrcisi Hold 

^ a stick wnth both hands 

sti etched up to the 
right Swing down- 
w.iids and iipwaulsto 
tlu side on 

J lie*-e 

must be done 

m tlu niorn- 
.iftir bath 

^ a mb with 

a 1 lu y 

1)1 

(onjiiiu- 
with some 

ixi I cisis which will lu 
disciilud 111 tlu. 

.irticU host 

**^^***^^^^*^ m.i\ be proceeded w ith 


the rule every day, whatever tlu weather f '8 * both hands stretcl^d 10 ,m.intime Iluv aii 

1 1 1 1- 1 1 11 the right swinging downwards and upwards to , ,, , 

may be like Tennis, cycling, and other ,1,^ l^j, ,he toes (piite su llicit nt to 

games are all odmii able for the purpose bigin with Sud(U‘ii, 

A few exercises which ought to be practised severe exercise is \eiy bad m cases of obesitv, 

night anrl morning by anyone who is melined to whieh generally jiresLiits some fatty lu art 

be too stout are give*n here, ami in a following eondition ( iirtaihd ,itu1 itguKitid diet with 

article exercises for the more seve'n foims of a 11101 ning ti pid bath, dimmislu’s the congt stioii 

obesity, with details concerning the efheac> of of the beicK, and tlu exereisis given tiiii lu 

baths, massage, and other well-known metluxls safeh praetisid fiom tlu bi ginning, and must, ol 

of weight-reduction wall be given course, be eombined with daily exircisis out of 

1 st Exercise — Stand with the heels toge*thei doeirs, be*gmniug with tw^o miUs, and in a wnk 

and the arms horizontal with the shoulders mena'*mg tlu ilistaiice to li\< imlis pir dax 
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ft on balls of the toes tjlllte sulllCll lit to 

lugiii With Sudtleii, 
severe exercise is \eiy bad m cases of obesitv, 
whieh generally jiresLiits some fatty lu art 
eondition ( iirtaihd and itguKitid diet with 
a inoining tipid bath, dimmislu's the congt stioii 
of the beidv, aiiel tlu exereists given tiiii lu 
safeh praetisid fiom tlu bt ginning, and must, ol 
course, be eombined with tlaily extreists out of 
floeirs, beginning with tw^o nii'ts, aiitl in a wttk 
me 1 casing the tlistaiice to h\t units per dav 


CHILDREN WHO SUFFER FROM “NERVES” 

Nerves In Children are Usually Hereditary— How to Recognise the Presence ol Nerves— The Treatment 
of Nervous Children — The Importance of Self-Control — How the Mother can Help the Doctor 
"T^e nervous child is a far from uncommon cxemjit Tlu "mrv'y” ehiltl is the natural 
^ phenomenon in the twentieth century This offspring of iiLurotic parents 1 lu neurtitic 
is the age of neurotic women, who, like the pro- tcmpeianunt is characterist d by an <ibnoiinal 


IS tlie age of neurotic women, who, like the pro- 
verbial Irishman, do not know what they want 
and won’t be happy when they get it It is the 
century of “ rusn,^’ of strenuous men working at 
express speed. Tlie natural result is the pre- 
valence of neurasthenia amongst old and young, 
men and W'omen alike Even childien ere not 


capacitv foi < motion Ni uiotic p(Oj)le fit 1 more 
keenly jov, sorrow', 01 pain lluy control then 
emotions wntli difhcultv I ’nder jiroper manage- 
ment. the neurotic boy or girl may grow into a 
biilliant man or woman Neuiasthema is siinjily 
the lieu *0111. ttnipei ament run not bo that. 
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when children suffer from " nerves,** they 
should be taken m hand right away It depends 
upon the mother whether the neurotic child, 
who IS generally clever and bright, will de- 
generate into a faddist, a “ cranky,” difficult 
man or woman, or achieve brilliant success in 
after life 

Children who are nervous require special 
attention, if they are to escape the miseries of 
their own temperaments Lack of attention 
may mean invalidism, feeble-mindedness, or 
even insanity The nervous child is, in nine cases 
out of ten, the child of nervous parents One 
parent, at any rate, is probably of the neurotic 
type 'Hie only evidence of this may be undue 
irritability of temper, incapacity to concentrate 
on any definite plan of life, excessive shyness, 
sick headaches, a capacity for great imagination 
and feeling A highly strung or nervous parent 
will probably have at least one nervous child 
If she realises the child’s condition, she may 
irevent a great deal of unhappiness and ill- 
lealth Special feeding, special care taken to 
guard against over-education, and plenty of out- 
door exercise is what the child who suffers from 
nerves absolutely requii < s Kest, in libc ral dose s, 
is another essential I he mother who suffers 
from nerves herself knoivs that she craves for 
silence and absolute rest when her nerves aie 
ovei strained She should re'cognise that the 
nervous eliild’s fretfulness is due to e'xcited nerves 
which aM‘ crying out for nsl 

^Igns of “ Nerves ” 

How can a mothei tell if a child is what 
doctors call neurotic * Iheie are \anoiis types 
of nervous thiklreii Jheie is the shv, ratluT 
s,ul boy, who ilishkis outdoor ganns, and who 
will sit thie*e oi four hours iii solitude over a 
book Jheie IS tlu unduly se‘iisitive child, who 
sulfers senously from hoine-sickness at school, 
and who will cry until he is ill ov< i the death ot 
a favounti ])<'t Iheii is the " cranky” girl, 
w'ho is ditficuit to maiiiigc, subject to tits of 
temper, uudul> si H-conscious, and the victim 
of self-love Many so-called “ sjioilt chilelren ” 
are iituiolie, ami lliiir condition is intinsilu'd by 
maternal misinanageiuent Othei e’\ideuce's ot 
nerves m the nurse ly aie night tenors, perioelic 
outbursts of temper, habit spasms, and school 
hesidae'hes Now, m tlu okl days the ” nervy ” 
cliild had very little chance People were so 
ignorant concerning the nenous system that a 
child who was subjc'ct to St \itus Dance was 
De.iteii for bad l)eha\uuu A good whijiping 
was consulerid the best cure for violemt outbursts 
of temper, and Spartan tre'atment was meted 
out to the child w'ho was afraid of the dark 

We aie not veiy w^se iiow'adavs, but ignorance 
IS not so rife on simple health matte-rs as it was 
a giMicration ago We know' that " the tan- 
trums ” are very often an I'VKleiice of nerve's , 
that restlessness may be a sign oi commenting 
nervous disoider, such as St Vitus Dance The 
wise motlur nowada\s notes tliesc symptoms 
from the veiy bi ginning, and seeks for a cause 
Some»times tlio cause is very simple, and its 
removal will make all the difference to the child’s 
hc'alth Eye-strain, for example, will produce 
headache, irritability' of temper, and other 
signs of nerves. Adenoids and enlaigcd tonsils 
will cause nervousness Poor general nutrition 
wiU increase any inherent tendency to nerves 
If the mother herself cannot discover any cause 
of the child’s nervous condition she should alwrays 
consult a doctor Some slight operation, such 
as circumcision may be necessary, and at least 


a doctor’s advice concerning school-work and 
lessons is very necessary* 

Overstrain at school has produced countless 
nervous breakdowms in after life During school- 
life the child IS growing very rapidly and deve- 
loping into the man or woman. Heavy lessons, 
the stram of competitive examinations, are 
severely felt by children of the neurotic type in 
this age Ihe bright, clever child does not like 
to be beaten by his schoolfellows, and wall spend 
too long over lessons which may be just a little 
beyond his mental strength. It is for the mother 
to observe whether or not the children appear to 
find their lessons loo heavy She should always 
prevent the rather fragile, ambitious child 
from working “ on his nerves ” She should 
consult with the teacher as to the advisability 
of lightening the lessons, and perhaps giving up 
one of the extra subjects She should regard 
anaemia, dyspepsia, and school headache as proof 
that the girl or boy is working beyond their 
capacity. 

What to do for Nervous Children 

The most important thing m the treatment of 
neivous ailments in the nursery is to begin early. 
All nervous disorders are more easily cured in the 
hist stages, and judicious management is urgently 
called for whenever evidences of nerioiisncss 
appear Ihe mother should attend most par- 
ticularly to the diet of the nervous child He 
IS very often poorly nourished, and the foolish 
mother says to heisc'lf that it is “ only his 
nerves ” A child will suffei less from a broken 
arm than from symjitoins of nervousness neg- 
lected for a few months Jhe nervous child is 
ofte^n difficult about his food, but every effort 
should be made to improve bis nutrition J he 
die*t should he jdciitilul but not txce^ssivo, as 
the nervous child readily suffers from dyspepsia 
Milk, e^gs, porridge, and cream, stewed fruit, thin 
bread thickly buttered should be given liberally 
Butchers’ meat and starches should be restricted. 
Meals must be regular and simple, but daintily 
‘•t'rveel 

The second point in dealing with nervous 
children is to remember that they rc'epiire sym- 
jiathy, and must be encouraged to take a chceiful 
view of life Iheir little w'ays are ofte*n irri- 
tating, but rcpre'ssion and scvt'rity arc cruel and 
futile m that they increase any tendency to 
neivousnes'- Kemembei that the nervous child 
IS subject to fears, and that fe'ar is an evidence not 
of cowardice but of an imaginative tempeu ament 
A little kinelly explanation, tact, and encourage- 
ment w'lll help the chilel considerably to ovci- 
come tlu fears that are so real to him Plenty 
of lesl and sleep are important considerations 
Dunng sleejj the nerves are recuperated, the 
biain gams ne*w energy, the nervous system is 
soothed and calmi^cl 

Ihe nervous child must be kept from over- 
taxing his strength He is apt to work hard, to 
conccntiate, anel not realise how tired he is 
until he has overtaxed himself He sleeps badly, 
and IS easily wrakened and subject to dreaming 
Fretfulness by day is very often the result ot 
insufficient sleep at night The mother should 
encourage an early bedtime and regular hours 
of sleep and rest She should see that the 
nursery is well ventilated and that each child has 
a comlortablc bed. 

Teach Self-Control 

Lastly, attention to mental hygiene is nowa- 
days being advocated by nerve specialists m 
dealing with nervous conditions Constant fault- 
finding IS the worst possible way Qi dealing with 
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the nervous child. Drawing attention to his little 
ways before other people is cruelty of a ihore real 
description than starvation or physical beating 
The power of suggestion must be utilised to 
make a child cultivate a quiet manner and to 
teach him to control his nervous habits It is 
well-known that if the stammerer can be made to 
try to improve hnr defect by speaking slowly 
in a singing, rhythmical fashion, very good results 
can be anticipated All nervous disorders arc 
affected by auto-suggestion If we begin to 
worry, and -then suggest to ourselves that we are 
not going to worry, we have made a step for- 
ward If a passionate child can be taught to 
suggest to himself that he is going to overcome 
Ins temper, he will gradually obtain control of 
himself 

Self-control is of the greatest importance to 
the nervous child 'The mother must get into 
sympathy with him, must win his confidence, and 
iniluce him to work with her in crlucating his 
will-power and strengthening his nervous 
centres If the mother herself suffers from nerv- 
ousness, she must try to overcome the tendency by 


rest, diet, and methodical ways of life. If she 
finds that she has not a good influence upon her 
nervous child, she docs better to consult the 
family doctor as to the advisability of letting him 
for a time be cared for by other people who will 
understand and manage him better In bad 
cases it may be necessary to stop lessons alto- 
gether, and allow the child to live a quiet life in 
the country with plenty of fresh air and outdoor 
exercise. It is better for a child to spend a few 
months in the pursuit of health than to run any 
nsk of his becoming a chronic mental case 
through neglect in the early stages of neuras- 
thenia In slight cases, of course, good home 
management is all that is necessary Nature is a 
wonderful healer, and plenty of outdoor life, 
wnth cessation of lessons for a few months, will 
do w'onders even for an ailvanced case of nerves 
in the nursery It is a good plan to let the doctor 
see the child occasionally, to give ailvice as to the 
amount of lessons he is fit for, find supervise his 
diet anil general health At the same time, care 
must be taken that the child is not allowed to 
sec that you arc over-fearlul about his health 


COMMON ADL,MENTS AND THEER 
TREATMENT 


Diphtheria {continued) — In some cases, w lien 
till membrane spreads down to llu l.ii\n\, 
tracheotomy^ or opening into the wundpipe, may 
save the palielnt’s life In past days a great man\ 
deaths occurred as a result of the operation, but 
nowadays three-quarters of the casts ciperattd 
on recover, the best ri suits being olitaiiud 
when the opcr.ition is piTfonned co.rly \nv 
medicines must be ordered by tlu iloctor 
Domestic treatment consists in keeping the 
patient m bed, lying quite still and flat, because 
there is great danger from heart laihm on any 
sudden movement Plinty of fluid iioiiiishment, 
with beef-tea and wine, are necessary to kee*]> up 
the stiength, so that tin patient may have 
sufficient vitality to fight the disease A gie.it 
many cases of diphtheria occur in young childn ii 
under ten years of age It may follow one eil tli< 
in fictions fevers 

J^iphthcria is very infectious, and spreads 
rapielly trom one person to another It hangs about 
the house unless careful disinfection afti r tlu ill 
lies*- IS earned out 1 hei e is an idea that ele fi cli\ i 
drainage in a house will c.iuse dqihthi iia, it will 
certainly produce an mlected tliio.it condition, 
which makes a person very' habit to dijiMhcna 
1 he disease may be contractetl from cats and 
otlier animals, or spread by means of mfcctid 
handkerchiefs Careful hygienic measures, eailv 
attention to any form of sore throat, and prompt 
isolation of every case of diphtheria prevent tlu 
spreading of this disease 

Dropsy — Dropsy is a collection of fluid eithf r 
in the tissues underneath the skin or in one of the 
large cavities of the body — the chest, or thoiav, 
or the abdomen Abdominal ilropsy may 
occur in heart disease, in liver affections, or m 
disease of the kidney Cardiac, or heart dropsy, is 
iluc to failure of the circulation from enfecble- 
ment of the heart The blood m such parts of the 
body as the feet and ankles becomes stagnant, 
and some of the blood serum « izcs through tht 
blood-vessels mto the tissues The dropsy is most 
apparent in those parts of the body which have 
been lowest , for example, in the feet and legs 
when walking about, and m the back if the 


jiatient is lying in bed In certain forms of heait 
disi.asi (liopsy does not appear, anil it is not 
neie sarily a sign of hc.irt discasi at all It may, 
for exampk, bi due to an.emia 

Swelling of the arikl. s almost invaiiably 
appears in siinpk an.emia, diu to the unhealthy 
condition of llu blood Diopsy of the abdomtu 
IS maily alw.iysdiu to sonu alliction of thw hvci, 
and it requirts luatmcnt by a midical man 
When dropsy is very giiuiai over the body, 
appearing even m the eyelids and pioducmg 
jmtfiness of thi face, it is juob.il '/ due to kidney 
disiase, .and unmidi.iti nudical skill is veiy 
mcissaiN Diopsy mom leg oi aim is commonly 
caused by obstiuetion to tlie laigi vein of tlu 
limb, piihaps by'' a clot As a ruli, theic is 
pain and tciidi iiu ss, and jxih.Lps a local 
swelling In tlu se i.isis laising tlu kg m 
ahoii/ontal position is tlu propi i tii.itimnt 

Dipsomania is th.it Stat< m whidi llureisa \ 
heieditaiy tendence to drink pdiodically A 
craving for alcohol suddenly comes ujion dipso- f 
mani.ics wliith thi\ teil coinjielled to yn Id to, 
w'hilst at olhei tinus tin v ‘ire fiei liom anv 
dtsirc to tak( alcohol in iseess Ihe subject of 
alcoholism w'lll be consukred m a sji'cuil aitick 
later 

Dyspepsia is tlu nanu given to " dilficiilt 
di/eslion,” gtiuiiilly associated w'lth p.iin and 
discomtort ^Mun’tlle synijiloms tome on ^ 
siuldenlv, llu condition may be called acute 
dy’^spepsia, one leirm of wJucli, bilious attack, 
has aln aely bean ele scribed Ihe otlu'r is rnoie 
correctly callcel acute gastritis, w'hich is an in- 
flammation of the gastric eiigan — t e ,the stoin.u h 
111 most eases acute gastritis is really jxjisonmg 
cither by decomposeal food — stale tisli, meat, 
tinnctl foods., mushrooms, or shellfish —or such 
chemical poisons as arsenic, jihosphoius, etc 
'Ihc symptoms are pain, discomfort, and a sense 
of burning in the stoiiuich with tendcrni*ss on 
pressure 1 here is voin ;tmg, he arlaclit , and great 
prostration and diarrheua may come on later, 
showing that the poison has passed along the 
intestinal tract The intestinal pain lasts 
a few days Of course, if a laige (io^e of iintant 
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poison iias been taken the result may be fatah feature High]y sph^ and indigestible {o<^ 
The treatment consists of giving an emetic must be rigidly excluded Three simple miuds 
if the poisoned food has recently been swallowed a day, chewed very thoroughly and eaten slowly 
If some time has elapsed, a dose of castor oil and quietly, must be the rule Drugs have to 
IS required The fact that several people suffer be administered by the physician, the type 
from acute gastritis or dyspepsia after eating of dryg ordered depending on whether the 
the same dish ls an indication of the cause dyspepsia is due to too little acid or too much 
Hot fomentations over the stomach relieve acid It is folly for people to take stomach 
the pain, and abstinence from food for twenty- drugs without a doctor’s orders, because there 
four hours, followed by feeding with small are these different forms of dyspepsia which 
quantities of milk anu soda, is necessary require exactly the opposite type of drugs 

Chronic Dyspepsia, or chrome indigestion. i>yi»pcpsia should never be allowed to go on for 
IS one of the commonest ills of the flesh The a month or two, as it tends to get worse, and 
symptoms of pain and discomfort after eating after a time quite unfits people to do their work 
generally come on gradually 'Ihe digestive happily They become veritable slaves to 
jiower IS derangeil, perhaps because there is too their stomachs, and the longer the treatment 
little acid in the gastric juice. On the other postponctl the greater difficulty there is m 
hand, some forms of chronic dyspepsia are due ensuring a cure 

to excess of acid in the gastric juice In the Eczeina is an inflanimation of the skin 

first form the jiaiii comes on very soon after characterised by the exudation of a watery 
taking foofl There may be definite pam. Tn some cases it seems to arise 

shooting up to the shoulders, or only a feeling spontaneously without any cause of irritation 
of tliscomfort and distention The appetite fruc eczema “ Artificial eczema 

IS often not affected by the condition The can be produced by any skin irrffant. The 
tongue is flabby, and the patient is apt to suffer tezema which appears on a washerwoman s 
from dejiression. The second form of chronic hands due to the irritation of the soda, the 
dysjiejisia (acid dyspejisia), where there is hyper- eczema on an infant’s thighs produced by chafing, 
secretion of hydrochloric acid, differs from the aie common cxamjflcs of artihcial eczema 
first m that the pain comes on an hour or two produces! by external irritants Sometimes the 
after taking footl It commonly occurs in young condition is very acute and severe At other 
people, and is said by som(* to be an evidence times it may be very chronic, and appear and 
of the nervous tenijicrament The cause m disapjiear for months or years In the first 
either case may be errors m diet, insufficient there is simply redness of the skin Then 

chewing of food, with perhaps overwork or tiny blisters or vescicles appear, which burst, 
wony or mental strain in association producing the watery fluid In a later stage 

'1 he treatment m both cases is to regulate this into crusts, which may form scaly, 

the tliot carefully, to ensure sufficient mental patches over the skin Itching, burning, 

and physical rest with moderate exercise m the and tbrobbing arc generally present, 
ticsli air Ihe diet is the most important lo be conUnwd, 

WINTER AILMENTS 

INFLUENZA 

Infiuenza occurs more often m the nursery is due to a special germ. It is a very serious 
* than people think. It is sometimes the reason disease in young children, and requires careful 
of feverish attacks, the oiigin of which is un- nursing The child often breathes more easily 
known The symptoms are similai to those if raised by high pillows He must, of course, 

which ajipear m adults suffering from the be kept ivarm in bed, and given plenty of 

dLscase It may begin with onlinary cold in fresh air I’neumonia may also follow upon 
the head, associated with n good deal of pain bronchitis by the spreading of the mflammation 
111 the limbs, headache, and prostration The downwards to the small capillary tubes of 

prostration and pam in the limbs aic always the lungs 

suggestive of influenza Influenza may be of Plfurisv frequently occurs after other 
the gastnc type — 1 e , accompanied by a good »• diseases of the lungs, as bronchitis or pneumonia, 
deal of sickness and some disturbance of tlie from the inflammation spreading to the pleural 
bowels. The tenipeiature is always raised, membrane covering the lungs In all these 

perhaps to 103“ Children should not be chest ailments a doctor should be in attendance, 
allowed to go to any house w'here there is a but good nursing and domestic care facilitate 
case of influenza, and an>one visiting the house considerably the cliild’s progress towards health 
w'lth a heavy cold of the influenza t>[)c should Linseed meal poultices are reouircd, and the 
be excluded from the nurserj' preparation of these will be described under 

Influenza is also ‘ometime.s contracted from the Home Nursing series. The child should 
domestic pets For this reason when a child wear a woollen jacket round the chest, and in 
IS isolated with influenza f 10m the other members pneumonia, as m bronchitis, a bronchitis kettle 
of the nursery, care should be taken that the may be required to moisten the air of the room 
cat IS not allowed to visit the invalid If a cat The same domestic treatment is called for m 
exhibits signs of “ cold,” it should be removed pneumonia, pleurisy, and that type of influenza 

from the society of the children which affects the respiratory organs Rest and 

The treatment of influenza consists in keeping quiet in bed, plenty of fresh air without draughts, 
the child warm in bed m a well-vcntilated a uniform temperature of perhaps 60® F. m the 
room, with light diet and <-mall doses of quinine , bedroom, and light, nourishing diet • It is most 
the dose, of course, vanes according to the age important in convalescence to keep up the child’s 
of the child. It is important to guard against strength and to guard against clml 
chill, as many serious chest ailments, such The last these winter axlmenisunU-bedfialivLtih 
as pneumonia or pteunsy, may develop tn the next pert, under the headtng Nursery 

Pnelmoma, or mflammation of the lurgs, Sore Throats ” 
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By MARY WHSTAWAY (Associate of the National Health Society) 

G£;N£RAL accidents 


ionUttmd fiom Pa^c J 4 i, Part 6 

Restoring Animation in Persons Apparently Drowned— After-care 


Restoring Animation in Drowning Cases A 
person rescued from the water often appears to bo 
dead, but prompt efforts should be made to restore 
animation, for persons have been “ called back “ 
after ten, and even fifteen minutes’ immersion 
J he work of resuscitation has four distinct 
parts 

(^j) Clearing the air passages. 

{}>) Inducing respiration 
(r) Restoring circulation 
\d) Atter-care 

The air passages arc first cleared by 
wiping out the mouth so as to remove 
water, mud, weeds, and froth 1-ooson 
the garments round the upper part of 
the body Rend tlic patient’s right arm 
to he acioss his loreluad. loll up a coat 
01 rug, and place it by the patunt’s side 
on a level with his shoulders lurn the 
patient ovei, lace downw'ards, resting on 
the forearm and the folded rug, pre-s 
With the hands on the patient’s back 
over the lower ribs, and keep up the 
pressure foi three seconds, turn th« 
iiaiient on to his right side, and keep 
him there for two seconds Repeat these 
two movements altcrnatolv until froth 
iincl v\ater cease to How from the mouth 
Maintain a free passage loi the air bv 
opening the patient’s mouth and drawing 
out the tongue, which must be kept out 
by means of an clastic band passing 
uhder the chin, or by a helper’s hand 


There are several rc'cogmsed methods of in- 
ducing respiration, but the simplest and best 
known is that named after Dr Sylvester. Lay 
the patient on his back with the rolled coat under 
his shoulder blades Take up a position beyond 
the head of the patient (Fig 4), grasp the arms 
firmly near the elbows, raise the arms upwards by 
the side of the head, and keep them there for two 
seconds This enlarges the chest capacity, and air 



Fig 4 The SylveMcr method of restoring the apparently drowned by artific al 
respiration first position By this movement the chest capacity is enkrged and 
air enters the lungs 



must perforce enter the lungs lit nd bai k 
the patient’s arms and jircss tin 111 
firmly, but gently, against llu sides of 
the chest lor two seconds (I'lg 5) I his 
decreases the chest ca])aeity, and air 
IS foiced out R( pe.it these twomovi- 
mciits alternateh until ihere is a sjion- 
taneous f I tort to usjMie Iickhngthe 
throat witli a featlier, liolding sratlhng 
salts to tiu nosi , rubbmg tlu chest and 
lacc biiskli, nr dashing waini and cold 
watei alliiiiatcK ovir tin chest aie 
v'alualilc aids \V hen rcsjiir.it'on proceeds 
iiatuially the attention must be turned 
to restoring the ciiculation Wrap the 
patient in warm, dry blankets, and rub 
the' limbs briskly Appl\ hot-water 
bottles, hot bricks, anel hot flannels to 
the pit ot till stomach, the armpits, and 
the soles of the feet When thu jiatient 
IS able to swallow give a tcaspeioiiful 
of brand V and water, wine, or hot 
coffee, and if the patient seems inclined 
to doze let him have every chance of 
undisturbed sleep 

After-care should take the form of light 
diet and a quiet time in a warm room. 
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HOW TO TREAT CASES OF POISONING 
The Four Kinds of Poisons and their Antidotes— The Treatment of Patients 


C ASES of poisoning may be recognised by certain 
well-defined symptoms occurring “oon 
after the act of eating or drinking A doctor’s 

a ualiiication includes the knowledge of anti- 
otes for every kind of poison, and accord- 
ingly his services must be requisitioned , and, 
at the same time, he should be informed, as 
accurately as possible, of the particular kind of 
poison he has to treat, that he may bring with 
him its prop*^*! antidote 

While awaiting the arrival of the doctor, no 
time must be lost to prevent the further action 
of the poison in the system, and tins can first lie 
done by diluting it so as lo make it feeble in its 
effect rile dilution may be brought aliout by 
giving a copious draught of a bland, demulcent 
drink, which will also tast the pain and allay 
irritation. 'I ho homely remedies which aie 
most likely to be at hand are milk, beaten egg, 
oil fiom tinned sardines (unless, indeed, sardines 
are suspected as the cause of jitomaine })Oisoning), 
olive oil, cod-hver oil, flour and w.itei, weak tea, 
warm w.iter, bailey water, thin gruel, linseed tea, 
or a small dose of castoi oil 

The ne\t thing is to decide upon which kind of 
poison has been taken Ihc lips and tongue of 
the patient must be examined, and if they arc 
maiked so as to appear seared, the white mark- 
ings show that a corrosive poison has been 
taken, and sjiecial treatment is required 

I Corrosive potsam, are strong acids and 
alkalis, such as vitriol, spirits of salt aquafortis, 
carbolic acid, and oxalic acid among acids , and 
caustic soda, potash, and lime among alkalis 
The symptoms of conosive poisoning arc 
intense burning pain fiom mouth to stomach, 
the inside of the mouth appears blistered or 
covered with loosely-hanging wdnte skin, the 
vo'ce is hoarse, and the jiulsc feeble, and there is 
retching, and vomiting of food matter con- 
taining whitish flakes or shreds, whichtuin black 
In such a case an antidote should be given 
promptly Fortunately, acids and alkalis 
neutralise each other, so that alkaline poisons 
can be iicutrahsed by doses of weak acid, such 
as vinegai , or leinon-juice and wMter, in the pro- 
portion of two tablespoonfuls to the half pint. 
Acid poisons can be neutralised by the ad- 
ministration of an alkali, such as a tablcspoonful 
of magnesia, bicarbonate of soda, or common 
w'hitmg in half a jniit of water, or bj'- ordinary 
lime w'ater In oxalic acid jioisoning, potash, 
soda, and ammonia must be- avoided, and 
magnesia, whiting, 01 lime water only use<l 
On no account must an emetic be given, for 
with c.ises of corrosive poisoning there is always 
the risk that the stomach in pressing against the 
diaphiagm may rupture its weakened w'alls, and 
so ^ct up peritonitis 

2 Non-corrosive poisons arc best treated by 
the administration ol an emetic to excite vomit- 
ing, which IS less painful and more effective if 
the poison has been diluted with a demulcent 
drink such as those already mentioned 
The most convenient emetics aie 
(ii) Tickling the back of the throat with a 
feather, which can be done without risk of 
choking an unconscious patient who is not 111 a 
fit condition to sw'allow a liquid emetic such as ; 

\b) A tablespoonful of salt in half a pint of 
lukewaim water 

(c) A teaspoonful of mustaid in half a pint of 
warm water 


(d) A tablespoonful of ipecacuanha wine. 

(e) Thirty grains of sulphate of zinc m a tca- 
cupful of warm water 

1 he non-corrosive poisons are divided into three 
classes, each of which calls for speaal treatment, 
as well as the general treatment just described. 

1 T/ie narcotic poisons are those which mducc 
torpor, which gradually becomes deeper, until 
insensibility merges into death Such poisons 
mclude chloroform, ether, the many prepara- 
tions of opium, known respectively as laudanum, 
chlorodme, paregoric, ‘'vrup of poppies, morphia 
lo7enge‘-, Godfrey’s corcfial, infant soothing syrup, 
pain killer, and many cough specifics Symptoms 
of narcotic poisoning may be recognised by 
insensibility, a cold and clammy skin, a feeble 
and ‘-low pulse, a dark line along the middle 
of the tongue, and by the contraction of the 
pupils of the eyes to a pin’s point 

The chief aim must be to get rid of the poison 
by vomiting, and then to fight against the in- 
creasing stupor Strong coffee should be given 
to the patient, who should be matle to wralk up 
and ilowii, supported by one or two helpers, 
while another helper occasionally dashes cold 
water in his face, or flicks his chest and face with 
a wet towel Slapping the bare soles of the feet 
with a slipper is of service when the patient 
IS unable to be walked about the room, and if 
the breathing threatens to stop, artificial 
respiration must be resorted to (see page 871) 
If medical aid is not forthcoming, and the 
patient is deeply insensible, an attempt should 
be made to wash out the stomach. Take a 
clean piece of rubber gas tubing, and pa.ss 
one enu as far as possible down the gullet, fit a 
funnel in the other end, hold the tubing upward, 
and pour warm water gently in until it is full to 
overflowing Lower the free end of the tube, and 
the stomach w^ll be emptied by syphon action 

2 The irritant poisons are of a metallic 
nature, and include arsenic, phosphorus, tartar 
emetic, sugar of lead, corrosive sublimate, and 
sulphate of copper 

The effect of such poisons may be recognised 
by a metallic taste in the mouth, a running at 
eyes and nose, pain m the pit of the stomach, 
vomiting, and violent purging 

Treat such cases according to the general 
directions, but avoid the administration of oil m 
a case of phosphorus poisoning Attend specially 
to keeping up the patient’s strength with stimu- 
lating beverages when vomiting has ceased. 

3 The excitants give rise to mental excitement 
followed by delirium or convulsions. The most 
common poisons of the class are belladonna 
with its alkaloid atropine, henbane and its 
extracts, woody nightshade, poisonous fungi, 
laburnum seeds, prussic acid contained in laurel 
leaves and almond essences, and strychnme, 
which may be recognised by its effect on the 
sufferer’s back, which is bent inwards. 

If the patient is not strongly convulsed 
administer an emetic, otherwise dash cold water 
over the face, and keep him m a dark room. 

4. Alcoholic poisoning — This form of poison- 
ing has Its chief danger m the form of collapse 
owing to the great loss of heat. Follow the 
general treatment for poisoning, but promote 
vomitmg without attempting to dilute the 
poison, keep the patient covered, and when 
consciousness returns administer a hot dnnk. 

To he continued. 
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THE LADY OF QUALITY 


This section of Evi-ry Woman’s Encycioptiua uill ileal with all phases ami aspeUs of Court I 
and social life It will contain authoritative articles upon I 

Piesentaiiom and othei I'utu- 

Card Pat his 

7 he fashionable Pesoits of 

Itons 

Danm 

Jimo/k 

Coutt Balh 

At IIoMes 

Gnat Sonal Poithom Onn/tid 

The Att of hntertaining 

Gat den Parties^ 

by Jlo/ntn 

Dmnet Parties^ ett 

eti , ett 

htnjintti Jot all Ottasions^ etc 


WOMEN IN GREAT SOCIAL POSITIONS 


CoHttuutd from pai,t 777 , Part 6 

WIFE OF THE “FIRST COMMONER OF THE REALM” 


A. Post oE Great Antiquity and Dignity — Invitations that are Commands — *'Mrs. Speaker'' and 
Her Privileges — The Importance of Her Position — Some Apt Sayings of the Present Speaker— Some 
Quaint Perquisites of the Speaker 


Dlk HAPS the best story told of Mi Ixjw'thei 
^ IS one concerning the time when he was 
canvassing foi election to Parliament He 
met a f aimer one dav, and adopted sweet 
persuasive measures to tlie usual end 

“ Vote foi you ’ ” exclaimed Hodge, who 
had secretly cast in his lot with the opposing 
faction “ Vote foi you ^ I would soonci 
vote for the devil * ” 

“ But supposing your friend doesn’t 
stand,” said the candidate suavch ” will 
you give me your vote in that event ^ ” 

The Speakei, however, has admitted, 
on more 
than one 
occasion, 
that he 
owes much 
of his pop- 
ularity to 
his wife, 
the daugh- 
tci of the 
late Mr 
and Lady 
Mildred 
Beresford- 
Hope. She 
IS a woman 
who takes 
the keenest 
interest in 
literal uie 
and poli- 
tics, and 
who, as 
som eonc 
once said, 
belongs to 
that type 
of k 1 n d - 
D 



hearted, sei 1011 s-minded women to whom one 
goes when in need of lulplul advice Here 
IS a stoi) which illustiatcs Mis J^wthei's 
kindliness ot heart She is devoted to 
animals, and at her husband’s country 
house, Hutton john, Pcnntli, has cpiite a 
numbei ol canine ])els 

Some lime ago, while slu was staying .it 
Biarritz, a dog h,i]ipencil to gi i into a dram 
near the se.ishori’ 1 he pool animal was given 
up for lost, as the liole m Wiiith it had been 
caught was at least ten feet lacp The 
authoiitics weie appi.iled to, but they 
lit dared 
they could 
do nothing 
to save it 
But Mrs 
L o w t h e 1 
w as bent 
ujion sav- 
ing thcani- 
nial’s hie 
Without 
telling .iny- 
one, there- 
fore, she 
empl o y e d 
two men, 
who dug 
throughout 
the whole 
afternoon, 
finally res- 
ell mg the 
dog, which 
m anothci 
few m 1 n- 
utes would 
h.ivc been 
washed 

TT* 
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The privetc diningoroem in the Speekcr's house 


away through the flooding of the dram 
Mr lojwther and his wife, who have two 
sons and one daughter, are as popular in 
the neighbourhood of Penrith as at St 
Stephen’s. They take the keenest interest 
in locs^l affairs, and the greatest pride in 
their beautiful home It was while opening 
a village flower show at Threlkeld that Mr 
I^wther confessed that as soon as he got 
away from London for his holiday he set to 
work with pencils and water colours to do his 
best to represent some of the beautiful scenes 
of nature around his country home 

Reference has already been made to the 
Speaker's salary , but the fact is not gener- 
ally known that he is further entitled to 
^1,000, known as equipment money, 2,000 
ounces of plate immediately on his election, 
two hogshead of claret, and £100 a year for 
stationery. There are other quaint pnvi- 
leges, too, connected with the office of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons One of 
these IS the gift every year, from the Master 
of the Buckhounds, of a buck and a doe 
killed m the Royal preserves The buck 
duly arrives in September, the doe coyly 
following in November Later in the year, 
the Speaker receives another tribute, the 
donors on this occasion being the Cloth- 


ivorker's Company of London, who send a 
present of a generous width of the best 
broadcloth, which usually becomes “ Mrs 
Sjieaker’s ” perquisite 

The Speaker and his wife also have a 
State coach, which is said to have been 
made in the time of Cromwell At one 
period in parliamentary history this carriage 
was used regularly on the occasion of high 
public ceremomals in which the " First 
Commoner " took part, but in recent times 
It has rarely been employed-for that purpose. 

The last time it was used seems to have 
been when Mr. Speaker Gully set forth 
m 1897, on the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee, to pay an official visit of congratu- 
lation to Queen Victoria at Buckingham 
Palace. The Speaker, with his chaplam and 
pnvate secretary, and the sergeant-at- 
arms, with the mace pokmg out of the 
window, climbed into the creaking and 
swaying coach, which weighs over five tons, 
and It was with difficulty that a couple of 
huge brewers' dray horses could drag the 
ponderous vehicle out of New Palace Yard 
The coach was repainted in 1887 for the 
service held in celebration of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee, but finally Mr Speaker Peel 
decided to go to the Abbey on foot 



THE HOSTESS 

CoHUHiud /r»m f4ig9 7 ^, flgrt 6 

No. 5- OIVINQ A DANCE {continued) 

By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

Giving * ** Cinderella Inexpensive Suggestions— The Need for an Awning 



j\ Cinderella dance can be given very 
inex^nsively if bufiet refresl^ents only 
are provided and no sit-down supper. This 
IS not an unusual arrangement in suburban 
society or in large towns, where many 


families understand each other and realise 
the necessity of providmg amusement for 
^eir young people at a moderate outlay. 
Much of the fare can be prepared at home, 
such as sandwiches of several kinds, large 
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supplies of bread-and-butter, rolled round 
so &at it can be grasped without injury to 
white gloves, and small cakes A good way 
of securing vanety is to buy a large tin of 
mixed calms and biscuits, such as are supplied 
to grocers by the great biscuit-making firms. 
This is a very cheap way of purchasing them. 
Young people have a pronounced taste for 
sweet biscuits and smiSll cakes 

Home-made Preparatlona 
Creams and jellies can also be prepared 
at home, the latter with especial case, owing 
to the prepared tablets of jelly to be bought 
of any grocer, so easily made and in such 
tempting colours and flavours Lemonade 
can also be made at home, but there is always 
a small chance of a brew of it turning out 
bitter However, a good supply of syphon 
beverages can be piocurcd, with syrups, 
wherewith to mix an agreeable drink. 
Raspberry is a favounte, on account of its 
thirst-quenching acid Cherry is a par- 
ticularly delicious syrup, almost as good as 
the hrench “ grenadine ’* made from goose- 
berry, and obtainable at some large grocery 
establishments m London 

For a party of fifty such arrangements as 
these may answer very well For one 
hundred or more it would be betcer to 
employ a caterer, but the price per head need 
not amount to more than 2 s or 2 s 6d , if a 
111 tie diplomacy be exercised Ices arc not 
expected at quiet CmderelUs, and hot soup 
IS not so necessary as for dances that are 
kept up till the small hours of the morning 
A Satlsftictory Menu 

A very satisfactory menu for a Cinderella 
buffet can be prepared at home as follows , 
Tea. Coffee. 

Sandwiches — 

Chicken, Ham, Egg, Shrimp, 
Cucumber, Cress, Tongue, Sardine 
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Potted Beef, or Lobster, or Game. 
Rolled Bread-and-Butter (brown and white) 
Small Cakes and Biscmts. 

Petits Fours Fondants. 

M^nngues Marzipan 

Vanous Large Cakes (ready shced). 

Jellies. Creams. 

Fruit Patties Fruit Salads. 

Lemonade Orangeade Mineral Waters. 

Sometimes at a dance the host has a table 
m his study or library on which are placed 
whisky, soda and cigarettes fur the benefit 
f f the men guests This is very much better 
than having these things on the buffet table, 
since, in the first place, this latter is not an 
attractive idea, and, m the second place, 
men naturally like to have some place to 
which they can retire when not dancing, 

The Queetion of an Awning 

An awning is a necessity, whether the 
dance be a large or a small one The cost of 
awning and carpet is usually a guinea, if 
the distance from hall door to kerb is about 
fourteen feet 

The door arrangements must be thought 
of and settled m good time A man of good 
character must be engaged to call up cabs 
or carnages, to help ladies out of their 
cars or carnages or cabs, and ring or knock 
for them He must be instructed to drive 
away all touts who may come upon the 
scene with the idea of earning a few coppers, 
and very possibly with the intention of pick- 
ing pockets 

When the dance is a large one, a 
constable can be placed on duty outside 
by arrangement with the nearest police- 
station and on payment of a trifling fee 
It IS always well worth while A^ny dis- 
turbance outside one’s house on such occa- 
sions IS to be avoided if possible 


etiquette of 

^ ^ THE VISITING-CARD 

Conttuued frvm Part j 

Paying Calls at Hotels — The Ritual of the Call — Letters of Introduction 


■^^HEN calling on a friend at a hotel, the 
card should always be given to the boy 
sent from the office to look for him or her 
Were the name only given without the 
card, there might be some misapprehension 
Boys are not alwajrs very clear-headed, 
and names are easily forgotten , more easily 
forgotten than pronounced, sometimes Far 
too much is expected by callers of some 
of these boys I have heard them given 
a long and rather involved message which 
they are expected to keep in mind while 
roving all over the hotel, meeting other 
boys engaged on a similar errand, and 
poshly subject to other distractions. Civmg 
them a card avoids the nsk of a wrong 
name being given 

The courtesy call, when one has received 
an invitation to any kind of entertainment. 


IS paid, whether the invitation has been 
accepted or declined After a clinnci -party, 
it should be made within a week The rule 
used to be that the invited jierson should 
call m person, but it has become very 
general to leave cards only 

The importance of calls liegan to fade with 
the advent of the motor-car The fasci- 
nation of it caused its owners to be out-of- 
doors almost every afternoon, so that the 
call became a perfunctory affair, and card- 
Jcaving, instead of merely being the token 
that a call has been made, has now to a 
great extent replaced it 

The RftiuJ of the Cell 

When making a call, the card is left on 
the hall table before leaving the house 
This is never done at an afternoon “At Home ” 
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or a wedding, nor, m fact, after any kind 
of entertainment to which invitations have 
been issued. 

The ritual of the call proper is as follows 
The correct hours are from three to six If 
the servant say^ that the lady called on is 
not at home, cards are handed in. If the 
lady is at home, the caller gives her name 
very distinctly to the servant, and follows her 
to the room in which the mistress is receiving 
The servant opens the door, goes a few paces 
into the room, announces the caller, and then 
stands back to allow her to pass The 
maid then leaves the room and gently 
closes the door 

A formal call is supposed to last twenty 
minutes, but after the acquaintance has 
mogressed, the time would be extended 
The return call should be made within a 
week in the beginning of an acquaintance, 
but from a fortnight to six weeks may be a 
suitable interval when the ladies know each 
other better. 

Letters of Introduction 

A newcomer in a country town or district 
IS called upon by the residents A new- 
comer m I-ondon may have introductions 
If quite unknown in the neighbourhod in 
which she settles, she may be some time 
before making any accjuaintances When 


presenting introductions, the visiting-card 
is enclosed with them, and both are sent by 
post It then becomes the duty of the 
person to whom the introductions are 
addressed to make the first call ' 

Sometimes the mutual fnend, instead of 
giving a formal letter of introduction, writes 
a note to the lady to whom she wishes to 
make her friend known In this case, the 
new arrival calls upon the resident. 

In India, the new arrival gets a lest of the 
resident ladies and calls on them. When 
an officer marries, whether at home or 
whether stationed abroad, the other officers’ 
wives and the unmarried officers call upon 
the bndc The colonel’s wife is usually the 
first to call, but if she should be lax about 
such social duties, the other officers’ wives 
do not wait for her 

Cards are always sent in when business 
calls are made, also when going to see 
one’s lawyer , even with doctor and 
dentist, unless an appointment may have 
been made 

Professional women have separate cards 
for business, differently printed from those 
intended to be used socially The wording 
and lettering vary according to the kind 
of profession or business, and m this case 
there are none of the hampering rules which 
apply to the social visiting-card 


CORRECT MODES OF ADDRESSING LETTERS TO PERSONS OF 
RANK OR DISTINCTION 


tCCLFSIASllCAI TIlLliS 
ARCHBISHOPS 

Address “ To his Grace the Archbishop 
of ” 

Beginning [jormat] “ My Lord Arch- 
bishop, may it please your Grace ” 
{Informal'] “ Dear Archbishop ” 

BISHOPS 

Address “ To the Right Reverend the 
Bishop of ” 

Beginning [Jormat] “ My Lord ” [/«- 

format] * “ Dear Bishop ” 

Ending “ Youi Lordship’s most 

obedient servant ” 

DEANS AND AKC111)1:AC0\S 

Address “ The Very Reverend the 

Dean of ” , or “ Archdeacon of ” 

UNIVERSITY DEGREES 

Letters indicating learned degrees can 
sometimes be added alter the names 'I hey 
are as follows 

LL D Doctor of Laws and Learning 
LL B Bachelor of Laws and learning 
D D Doctor of Divinity 

M A Master of Arts 

B A Bachelor of Arts 

M D Doctor of Medicine 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

Care should be taken to add the initials 
of Orders of Knighthood after the names 
of persons who belong to any order The 
most distinguished arc as follows 


K G Knight of the (barter 
K T Knight of the Thistle 
K P Knight of St Patrick 
G C B Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

K C B Knight Commander of the Bath. 

C B Companion of the Bath 
G C S I Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India 

K C S I Knight Commander of the same 
C S 1 Companion of the same. 

G C M G Knight Grand Cross of St 
Michael and St George 
K C M G Knight Commander of the same 
C M G Companion of the same 
G C T.E Knight Cirand Commander of 
the Indian Empire 

K C I E Knight Commander of the same 
C 1 E Companion of the same 
G C V O Knight Grand Cross Victoiian 
Order 

K C V O Knight Commander of the same. 
C V O Commander of the same 
M V O Member of the same 
D S O Distinguished Service Order. 

ISO Imperial Service Order 

0 M Order of Merit 

V \ Victoria and Albert (ladies only). 

C 1 Crown of India (ladies only). 

V C. Victoria Cross 

T D Territorial Decoration 

1 D.S Indian Distinguished Service. 

A M Albert Medal 

E M Edward Medal. 

R R C Royal Red Cross 
St J St John of Jerusalem, 
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A LITTLE LADY OF QUALITY by bUu itohr.* 

The Honourable Victorw Bruce, daughter of Lord Balfour of Burleigh 

/ / «/// thtfamltHf by Mis If aUn 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN THE SOCIAL WORLD 




L«dy Muir^Mackenzic, wife of Sir Muir^Meckcnzic * popular and beautiful Society hostess Lady Muir^Maekenzie 

M one of the beautiful daughters of Sir Thomas Moncricffe One of her sisters is the Duchess of Atholl, and another 
Ccorgiana Countess of Dudley 


By Ultf Roherts 
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Conducted by the Editress of ** Fashions for All 


In this important section of Every Woman’s E\cyclopa>i>ia 

every aspect of dress will be dealt 1 

with by practical and experienced writers The history of dress from earliest tunes will he told, and 1 

practical and useful information will he given in . 



Home Dreaamakma 


Millinery 

//ow to Cut Pat term 

Home lailorin:^ 

Lenom in Hat Trimming 

Afethodi, of Self measure- 

Representative Jhashions 

How to Make a Shape 

meut 

Famy J)re^v 

How to Cull Peat hers 

Colour Contracts 

Alt ei at ion op Clothei^ eh 

P lowers, Hat-pim, Lolottts, eh 

Boota and Shoea 

Farm 


Gloves 

Choice 

; C hoict 


Chou e 

How to Keep m Good Condition 

1 How to Pt nerve y t.h 


Cltaninin;, eh 

How to Soften I^ather^ eh 

1 How to Detett Praud\ 

Jewellery, etc. 


OUR JEWEL® 

By The Hon Mrs. FITZROY STEWART 

No. I. PEARL5 

The Value o£ Pearls — Some Famous Pearls and Ropes of Pearls — The Various Species of Pearls — 
Pearl Fisheries and How the Pearls are Found — How Imitation Pearls are Made — Ways by Which 
the Genuine May be Tested 


J EWELS are supreme in interest and im- 
portance They adorn the wearer, they 
are treasures of art, and they make one of the 
best forms of portable property. Precious 
gems have varying values, and at this moment 
their price stands as follows Pearls are 
apart , in stones, emeralds rank first, then 
rubies, then diamonds, and after these 
sapphires and Oriental amethysts And they 
hold this high rank on account of their 
beauty, rarity, and durability Next in 
value come the spinel ruby, the Brazilian 
topaz (the Oriental topaz is a yellow sapphire), 
turqqpises, garnets, opals, cat’s-eyes, ziuons 
— a quaint, brownish gem — olivines, peridots, 
and tourmalines And after these come 
onyx, agate, Scotch topaz (or cairngorm), 
Jade, moonstone, chrysoprase, and chake- 
dony 

The Value of Pearla 

Pearls, like opals and peacocks’ feathers, 
are among the most beautiful things in 
creation They have been used from very 
early times, and in almost all parts of the 
world, as jewels and for personal adornment 
The value of a pearl depends upon its size, 
shape, colour, and freedom from defects 
The most precious pearls are those which arc 
perfectly round . the button-shaped rank 
next, and after these come the drop or pear- 
shaped pearls. Perfectly round pearls, over 
twenty-five grams in weight, are extremely 
scarce and command high pnees, and when 


of great beauty make a safe and most piofit- 
able investment This would have been still 
more the case a few decades o^^o, as, on 
account of the keen demand, fine jiearls have 
gone up from loo to 300 per ( ent during the 
last twenty years or so — say, from the time 
of the first J ubilec, m 1 887 

Pearls of gicat price have a inirc white, 
black, 01 jiink tint — that is to say, a dis- 
tinctive colour and a soft siiccn, with, .it 
the same time, a brilliant lustre The value 
of pearls is gicatly increased when a large 
number of well-matched specimens are 
collected together 

Even in the days of the Homans, however, 
fine pcails fetched fabulous juices Julius 
C.rsar presented to St rvilia. mother of 
Marcus Brutus, a splendid Jiearl that he 
obtained as iKioty in Eg>pt, and the cost of 
which has been estimated at £:i9,(>oo 

Again, m more modern times, a pearl 
which bt'longc d to a Shah of Persia was more 
than an inch in diameter, and has been 
priced at the high sum of ;£64,ooo 

The Largest Pearl Known 

The largest pearl known at present is in 
the Beresfoid-Hope Collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum It weighs 1,800 grains, 
and measures two inches 111 length and four 
in circumference 

Some Indian princes possess pearls of 
untold value Of these are the Gaekwar of 
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Baroda, the Jam of Jamnagar — still better 
known as Prince Ranjitsinhji — ^and the 
premier ruling chief of India, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad 

Many famous pearls are to be found in 
Europe and America The late Empress 
Frederic owned a one -row necklace of 
thirty-two big pearls, w’orth at least ;£40,ooo 
And Countess Hcnckel has an equallj^ valuable 
necklace formed of three rows of pearls, each 
of which h«LS historic interest One liclongcd 
to the ex-Queen ol Naples, sister to the late 
Empress of Austria , the second was owned 
by the Empress Eugenie , and the third, once 
the proiXTty of a Spanish grandee, is known 
to fame as the “ necklace of the Virgin of 
Atokha ” 

The Duchess of Mt'rlborough po sesses 
wondrous pearls that belonged tc Mane 
Antoinette Some 
ol these arc worth 

1,000 a-iMCCc, and 
the finest rows arc 
said to b^' worn by 
then ownci at all 
1 ime‘> and serisons 

The Spanish 
Duchess of Santona, 
who IS often in 
l-^indon, has a single- 
j ow 11 e t 1 a c e of 
immense value, 
which was given to 
liei mother, the late 
Duchess of Alb.i, 
by the Empress 
liugenio, who, in hei 
tuin, received it at 
the opening of the 
Suez Canal fiom a 
lormer Shah of 
Persia 

Pimcess Blucher 
of W .1 h 1 s t ti d t , 
anothei frecjiient 
visitoi, has ,i splen- 
did row of pearls, 
each peail said to be 
WOlth ;^400 

Some Famous Pearls 

Among the most Veduab’e jicails in l^ondon 
are the five-row necklaces owned by the 
Maichioness ot I-.ansdowne and the Countess 
of Coilv, and finest ol all, the three-row 
necklace which belongs to Visioiintess 
Iv'cagh, and which has lieeiipiiccd at about 
I oD.ooo The Maichioness of Rijion has 
one raw of hiigepeails, 1 adv Denman’s 
long rope is said to be woitli ;^6o,ooo, and 
Victoria Countess of Yaiboiough has 
several rows of laige and iierfect jieails, 
which in the late 'fifties were bought for 
£5,000, but arc now v.ilucd at ovci 
£20,000 The Maichioness of Watcifoid 
ow'ns a one-iow necklace of fine pearls, 
once woi n b\ Mary Queen of Scots, and given 
bv her, before her execution, to Lady Maiy 
riamilton 

An expert says that the price of good 


pearls rises year by year, and bids fair soon 
to become prohibitive 

Black pearls are exotic jewels, and have 
a price in proportion They are found in 
India and Australia, but the best come from 
Lower California 'Ihey have two lustres, 
a grey and a green, the latter being by far the 
more precious Mary Duchess of Hamilton 
has a one-row necklace of pear-shaped black 
pearls said to be w'orth £50,000 The 
Dowager Countess of llchester owns a neck- 
lace ot black pcaiie valued at £25,000, which 
was once worn by the Empress Eugenie 
Mrs Spender Clay has a priceless necklace 
which ooJonged to hci mother, the late Mrs 
Astor, and Mrs John Mackay often wears a 
pan ot black pearl earrings that cost £10,000 
Pink and Coloured Pearla 
Pink pearls arc found in the Bahama 
Islands, in Mexico, 
and on the sand- 
banks of the Gulf of 
California The pink 
pearl ranks with the 
white pearl in value, 
but has one draw- 
back — namely, that 
its ungrateful shape 
often renders it use- 
less as a personal 
ornament Tlicrcare, 
however, some beau- 
tiful specimens In 
tlic Hope Collection 
was a curious cameo 
pink pearl, mounted 
on a gold ring with a 
device of diamonds, 
and Mrs William 
James owns an ex- 
quisite tiara of pink 
jiearls mixed with 
fine diamonds 

Pearls aie not only 
black, white, and 
])ink, but arc found 
in varied shades, such 
as pale blue, brown, 
giey, mauve, and 
yellow Queen Mary 
owns a necklace, 
wliitli wMs given lo hei in India, formed of 
giaduated pearls all of dilfeient colours, which 
liad taken ovci fifteen years to collect The 
late Miss Van Wart, a hospitable American, 
used often to weai a single-row necklace of 
large peails in many sh.idcs — gicy, black, 
blown, pink, mauve, and yellow, white 
peails vv'crc tlic only sort not represented 
The origin ot coloured pearls is a question 
still undecided Ihe varied hues may, 
pcihajis, be deiivcd from the waters in which 
aie found the pearl-producing oysters. 

Pearl Fisheries 

The most famous jiearls are those of the 
East, and come from the Indian Sea, Ceylon, 
the Persian Gulf, and some parts of the sea 
ofi the coasts of Arabia There are, more- 
over, pearl fisheries off New Guinea, and off 





certain parts of the coast' of Australia. 
The method of fishing is as follows The 
work IS done by men trained to the task from 
childhood. Their hmbs are rubbed with oil 
daily, and they take to a special diet some 
time before the fishing commences. At the 
time appointed, they go to the pearl bank, 
say their prayers, stnp themselves bare, 
stop their ears with cotton-wool, bind a 
sponge soaked with oil tightly over their 
mouths, and compress their nostrils by 
means of a horn instrument They then 
sling a rope round their body, and, with a 
big diving stone attached to their feet, fling 
themselves down to the pearl-bank. When 
the diver touches the bank he takes a sharp 
kmfe, removes the oysters, and puts as many 
as he can into the net which is fastened about 
his body. The work is done rapidly, and a 
diver IS seldom under water for more than 
sixty seconds With intervals for breathing, 
he can go down forty or fifty times in 


form and shape. But its texture is entirely 
different, and may be recogmsed even with 
a hand magnifying glass. 

Pearls, again, dye well, and some defective 
white peark once were sent into the market 
dyed pink. The fraud was most difficult 
of detection 

Black hematite, !4Vne of the chief ores of 
iron, makes a passable imitation of a black 
pearl, when not too highly polished , but as 
hematite is twice as heavy as black pearl, 
the fraud can easily be detected 

The above remarks show that to imitate 
pearls with success is a long and costly 
process, and, as a result, the best specimens 
are somewhat expensive I who write know 
an instance of a well-known woman who, 
when going abroad, had her one-row necklace 
of big pearls stored at the bank, and took with 
her to wear a row of imitation pearls winch 
a Pans jew^eller had copied from her own 
necklace at the cost of £zoq 


Imitation Pearls 

Frauds are frequent in precious stones, 
and pearls can be copied with fatal facility 
False pearls are made by blowing very thin 
beads or bulbs of glass, and then pouring in 
a mixture of liquid ammonia mixed vnth the 
white matter from the scales of the roach, 
dace, and other fishes. This is prepared as 
follows The scales of the fish arc carefully 
washed and put to soak in water, when the 
pearly film falls off and forms a sediment, 
which IS removed and placed for future use 
with liquid ammoma This pearl mixtuie 
has a nigh price, and, when of the best 
quality, costs as much as or £$ per ounce 
When used, it is injected into the glass beads 
so as thinly to coat them inside Next 
melted white wax is poured in, so as to make 
the false pearl more durable The art of 
giving the slightly irregular form of large 
pearls to these glass beads increases the 
resemblance, and the shiny look caused by 
the exterior coating of glass can be removed 
by exposing them for a short time to the 
.action of the vapour of hydrofluoric acid. 
By these means are produced imitations of 
the finest 
whitepearls, p 
which, un- 
less tested, 
would be 
extremely 
difficult to 
detect 
Coloured 
pearls can 
be easily 
copied, but 
with only a 
measure of 
success. 

Pink coral 
can be made 
to simulate 

^ beautiful pearl necklace. The most valuable | 

11 1 K ■'****y enJianced when they are combined \ 


A real pearl may be known by its hardness 
It would take a heavy blow to break a real 
pearl , a sham one will be smashed to atoms 
by a hght knock The extreme hardness of 
a real pearl is shown by the fact that when 
drilled with a steel drill, this strong imple- 
ment often breaks during the process An 
exixjrt told me that, when testing a pearl, it 
is a good i)lan to put a needle slantwise into 
the hole where the pe.irl is drilled If the 
substance which the needle touches feels as 
hard as granite the pearl is a real one, but 
if the needle forces its way info what feels 
like wax or soap, the jicail is at once proved 
to lx; an nmtation 

Baroque pearls arc real pcails, but badly 
formed and shajieless specin^ns These arc 
che.ip, but acquiic value when 'Ct in an 
artistic style with dull gold and enamels. 
They have then uses, and shall be dealt with 
in a futuie article 

Pearls require careful treatment if they arc 
to retain their purity ol toloui Ihcy should 
not be locked away for long periods in jewel 
cases Many owners of fine jicarls sec that 
they have frequent sun-baths, and it is 
said that Queen M.igarita of Italy gave 

hers a sea- 
bath also, 

1 o 1 they 
w(‘rc lower- 
ed into the 


suitable 


seainapro- 
jicily con- 
I structed re- 
ceptacle, 
and kept 
below the 
water for 
a certain 
I penod Tlus 
j jirot ess was 
supjiosed to 
be highly 
beneficial in 

! pctfis ere perfectly round in shape, and their value 

with others perfectly matched in form and colour intfro 

Photo, Reeord Press tlful lUStrC. 
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PRACTICAl^ l^BS^NS IN TAII^ORING 

FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 
By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Kxammer m Dressmaking^ Tailoring, French Patiem Medelhng, Mtihnery, and Plain Needlewerk of ike 
Jeaehers tn Tramtng at ike Unmerstty Colleges of South Wales and Menmouthshtre, Card^, the Lotedan 
Teihntcal Examination Centro^ etc Author of " Ujhto-date Dresscuittng and Drafting,” also ^Tke Praeheal 
\ Woik of Dressmaking and Tailoring.” 

Conittuue /nm fasr* 739. Part 6 

SEVENTH LESSON. THE COMi^conUnuca 
Adjustment ol the Waist Line*— How to Place and Cut the Lining— -The Canvas Interlining 

for Fronts and Sleeves 


As the waist line of a coat cut from a 
^ bodice pattern must always be lowered, 
cs|>ecially in the back and side pieces, this 
must be done before the stitches of the 
** tailor tacking '* arc cut and the pieces 
separated. Draw a second “waist line** 
one or one and a half inches (according to 
the figure) below the one already marked ; 
on the “ back.’’ “ side body,” and “ side 
piece ” The “ waist hne ** 
of the *' front ” can be 
lowered (if necessary) 
when the coat is being 
fitted 

Slope the outline for 
the scam inwards to 
meet this second 
waist line, and 
gradually slope the 
line outwards below 
the waist, as shown 
in diagram 2 

“Tailor tack” 
the line through to 
the under line, draw 
the pieces shghtly 
apart, cut the 
threads, and 
separate each pierce, 
according to the in- 
structions given m 
the Sxth Lesson on 
. Dressmaking(p 759) 

Before joining the seams of the coat 
together it is necessary to cut out the lining 



Dwgram I The do(i«d 
line iridiCRtes how lo 
cut the ftcing' of 
ihc colUr (sec p 758) 


How to Cut out the Lining for Coat 

If a single-width lining, such as striped or 
jilain satin, is to be used, fold the piece in 
half, the cut edges together, and place it flat 
on the table 

Arrange the pieces for the coat on it to the 
best advantage, placing all the pieces 
sclvcdgcwisc, and the waist hne perfectly 
straight across the'^lning , with the exception 
of the side of the front which must be placed 
on the lining in the same position as the 
bodice pattern was placed on the material 
foi cutting it out, I e , slightly across the 
material, the upper part of the “seam to 
shoulder ” on the straight (see diagram i 
11) Part 6. page 757). 

The “side bodv,” “side piece,” and “ade 
of front,” may be cut the same sue as the 
cloth, but extra width must be flowed on the 
centre-back seam for a small pleat to be made 
ill the hning down the middle of the bach. 

For this allow about one inch extra lining 


at the neck, and slope it off to nothing at the 
waist. This centre^back seam is the only one 
m the lining that need be “ tailor tacked.” 

N B. — This pleat should always be made 
in the lining of every tailor-made coat, as 
the lining is alwa3rs put m separately, and the 
pleat IS made so that when the coat is on the 
figure and the arms are moved forward, the 
pkat in the hnmg will open and allow the 
cloth to set smoouily across the back. 

As the fronts of the coat will be “ faced '* 
back with cloth about four or five inches in 
Width, it IS only necessary to cut the hnmg 
sufficiently large to meet that “ facing.” 

As the bottom of the sleeves will be 
“ faced ” up about two inches in depth With 
cloth, it IS only necessary to cut the hmng 
long enough to meet that facing — a litlle 
extra length must be allowed at the top of the 
sleeve to prevent any “ drag ” (caused by 
too short a hmng) when the sleeve is stitched 
m and the hmng felled over. 


The Interllnfuir of French Canvae 
Tlie French canvas for interlining the fronts 
must next be cut, 1 J yards is sufficient , and, 
contrary to the hmng, the canvas must 
reach lo the outer edge of the coat, so as to 
stiffen the revers, and down the fronts. 

Fold the canvas in half, the two selvedges 
together, and place one of the cloth fronts 
on it along the selvedge, with the bottom 
across the canvas, as shown in diagram 3. 
Pm the cloth front to the canvas, take 



Dogram 2. Slops die outline for the aeun uiwmA to mart the 
second waist line 
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Diagram 3 Cutting the eanvai interlining. The 

a tracing'Wheel and trace all along the 
*' tailor-tacked ** outline through the material 
to the double canvas Remove the cloth, 
and cut the double canvas, allowing the 
same amount of turning as is on the cloth at 
the shoulder ; but one quafler of an inch only 
beyond the traced line for the “ seam to 
shoulder.** The ** side of front *’ is only 
partly interlined with canvas, and as it is 
not quite wide enough to cut it as large 
as is required, a small piece will have to be 
joined on where the vv are sho^vn on 
diagram 3. This must be cut with the 
threads runmng in the same direction, and 
joined on the straight. 

Pin the cloth side of front " to the 
canvas, in the position shown on diagram 3, 
and with the tracing-wheel trace along the 
** tailor-tacked ** outhne for the " seam to 
shoulder ** through the cloth to the double 
canvas. Remove the cloth, and cut the 
double canvas with the same amount of 
turning as is on the cloth at the shoulder and 
armhole ; and a quarter of an inch only 
beyond the traced line for the ‘*seam to 
shoulder.** Cut through the fold of canvas 
to separate the two pieces (" sides of front ”), 
cut out the pieces (on the double canvas), as 
shown on the diagram, to join on to the 
basque, and join them on according to the 
instructions for joining canvas which were 
given on page 642, Part 5. Pm, tack, and 
machine stitch together the “seam to 
shoulder ** of the fronts and “ side fronts ** 
uf the canvas. Press the seams open, and 
then put these pieces aside until they are 
required to interhne the fronts of the coat 

N.B. — ^The canvas must never be stitched 
in with the cloth. 

The collar and the pieces for interhning the 
cufEs of the sleeves will be cut from the re- 
maining piece of canvas later on. 

The "back,** **side body,** and "side 
pieces ** of the ooat ehould now be pinned and 


canvas must reach to the outer edge of the coat 

tacked together. Care must be taken to 
make them all exactly even at the waist 
line They must all be tacked the same 
way, from the top downwards, leaving any 
difference there may he in the length at the 
bottom, and tacked flat, noi held over the 
finger or hand 

NB — On no account must the scams of 
any garment, whether it be bodice, coat, or 
skirt, Ixj tacked in different di^'cctions, that 
is, some upwards and some downwards. 
Tlub IS a most common fault, and frequently 
causes the back seam of a coat or bodice 
to be crooked, and is also the cause of the 
coat failing to “ balance “ at the waist. 
" To balance a coat at the waist ’’ (a technical 
term used by tailors), is to make the threads 
of the material on the waistline in the pieces 
of the back, side body, and side piece run m a 
perfectly straight line from one side to the other. 

When all the seams of the back have been 
carefully tacked together, exactly through 
the lines of “ tailor tacking,” pick out all 
the short threads from the scams (but not 
from the waist lines). 

Ihe seams should now be stitched , this 
should be done on a lockstitch mai hinc, and 
silk should be used both for the upper and 
under thread, as it is so much more clastic 
than cotton, which is ajrt to snap 

When this stitching has been done, take 
out the tacking and notch all the seams well, 
especially at the waist, so that when the 
scams are opened and pressed the turnings 
may be perfectly flat. 

It IS necessary not only to notch the scams 
where they are hollowed out (as at the 'W'aist, 
etc.), but to notch those that are rounded, 
and cut out small pieces of the cloth, other- 
wise the seams would overlap, and when 
opened and pressed, the coat would be 
marked on the right side wherever this over- 
lapping occurred 

To be continued. 
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Couhntted from fa/zr I'io. Part 6 

SEVENTH LESSON. THE SKlltJ --continued 

The Piacke^Hole — How to Make it Set Properly— Putting the Skirt into the Band— Turning 

Up the Hem 


T’he next thing to be done is the "plackct- 
* hole.” This IS generally made fiom lo to 
12 inches long , it depends on the width of 
the shoulders of the person for whom the 
skirt is being made 

Unpick the back scam from the top to the 
length the placket-hole is to be At that 
point fasten the machine stitching of the 
seam securely, by hand, with strong silk 

N B — The reason the whole length of the 
back scam is stitched, and then unpicked for 
the placket-hole, is that the seam may be 
})rcsscd perfectly flat from top to bottom of 
the skirt ; and when the placket-hole is 
made, the turnings of it, and of the seam, 
may foim one continuous line without any 
break 

Cut a strip of linen on the straight, 
selvedgcwise, about an inch wide and the 
length of the placket-hole, and crease down 
a narrow turning along one side of it Open 
It, and place tlic crease %n the crease of the 
material of the right-hand side of the placket- 
hole, and tack it in this position, being 
caieful not to stretch the opening Run the 
tuining of the linen to the turning of the 
material with long, running stitches, fold 
the turning over — linen and material — ^by 
the crease, and tack it down Place a piece 
of Prus'^ian binding or lute ribbon over the 
raw edges, and fell it down each side, making 
the stitches as small as possible on the 
right side 

N B — ^'fhis strip of linen, on the straight, 
is placed down the placket-hole to prevent 
Its stretching 

Avoid Stretching the Placket-Hole 

For the wrap for the left-hand side of the 
opening, cut a strip of the material — on the 
straight, selvedgcwise about 4 inches w'lde, 
and about an inch longer than the opening, 
told it m half lengthwise, wrong side out, 
and stitch it across one end , turn it right 
side out, and again fold in half , tack it down 
near the folded edge, and press it Place 
the wrap down the left side of the opening, 
with the finished end well below the bottom, 
and tack the skirt to one told of it only Be 
careful not to stretch the opening, and to 
make both sides of the placket-hole exactly 
the same length. Stitch the skirt to the 
wrap exactly down the crease, so that the 
stitching of the placket-hole and of the back 
seam may form one unbroken line from top 
to bottom of the skirt Ih:ess the seam open, 
tack the other raw edge of the wrap over it, 


place a piece of lute ribbon or Prussian 
binding over it, and fell it on each side in the 
same way as the nght-hand side was done 
Stitch the lower end of the wrap firmly 
half-way across to the seam of the skirt, 
but do not take any stitches through to the 
right side 

The placket-hole can be fastened with 
dress fasteners (described on page 229 m 
Part 2) If these are bought ready fixed on 
a strip of ribbon or binding, this is felled 
01 stitched on by hand on each side of the 
placket-hole If they are lx>ught loose, they 
must be unfastened and sewn on separately, 
with twist, by buttonhole stitches — ^worked 
through the little holes that are in them — ^at 
equal distances down the placket-hole About 
five of these little fasteners arc necessary 

Another method of fastemng a placket- 
hole is by patent hooks and small metal 
rings. These rings are first buttonholed 
round with twist to match the colour of the 
skirt A long length of twist must be used for 
each ring, so that, after the buttonhohng 
has been finished, suffiaent twist may be left 
by winch to sew the ring on to the skirt 

They must be sewn on the left-hand side 
of the skirt, over the wrap, in the seam of the 
placket-hole The patent hooks must be 
sewn on the right-hand side of the skirt, 
and inside the placket-hole, about J inch 
from the edge They should be put on by 
being buttonholed through the little holes 
on each side, and by two or three straight 
stitches across the shank, at the top Ihc 
stitches must not lie taken through to the 
right side of the skirt, but securely fastened 
through to, the strip of linen which was 
placed down the placket-hole to prevent its 
stretching 

The fastenings must be put on so that, 
when the placket-hole is hooked together, 
It may close evenly and securely, and show 
no break in the seam Three or four of the 
hooks and rings arc sufficient 

How to Put the Skirt Into the Band 

Having cut the turnings of the seams and 
of the darts even, and neatly oversewn 
them, proceed to put the skirt into the band 
Take a pie^e of double belting the size of the 
waist, plus the width of the wrap and 
turnings — | yard is sufficient for a 24-inch 
waist— open the belting, turn up and pin 
back the under side the whole length of the 
band. This is to get it out of the way while 
the outer side is wing fixed on to the skirt. 
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Place a pin, downwards, | inch from the 
fight'hand end ; from this pm measure half 
the size of the waist (i2 inches), and place 
another pin, downwards (this pm marks the 
centre-front) ; from it measure the second 
half of the waist (12 inches), and place a 
llurd pm downwards. 

This gives the entiiw waist size 
Do not cut off the piece of belting that is 
over, as it is required for a wrap and turning 
Th« Basle»t Method of rixlng the Band 
The easiest way to fix the band on is to 
put the skirt on to the per'^on for whom it is 
being made — or' on a stand as near the 
same size as possible — and commence fixing 
it by placing the centre of the belting — vvhcic 
the rim is — to the centre of the front of the 
skirt, over the raw edge Pm the belting in 
the proper position round the right-half of 
the waist to the back, holding the band 
rather tight, and slightly easing the skirt 
Take the skirt off the figure, 01 stand, fold 
it m half down the middle of the front, 
pm it evenly together at the top, and “ tailor 
tack ” it round close under the edge of the 
belting — ^which has boon fixed to the right- 
half of the skirt — ^to mark the exact position 
in which the belting is to be fixed on the left- 
half 

Unpin the skirt, cut the tailor tacking, 
and pm the belting on the left-half of Uir 
waist, holding the band rather tight, and 
slightly easing the skirt, so that the two 
halves may exactly correspond 

Tack the belting on all roun<l, and then 
machinc-stitch it as near as jiossible to the 
edge Cut off all superfluous turnings on the 
wrong side. 


Bwgrwn I. Work a silk cross in b«lc to mark the centre of front 

Before finishing off the wrong side of the 
belting, work a cross to mark the centre of 
the front In this narrow double Iwltmg this 
cross is worked on half the width, as shown 
in the diagram, so that no stitches may be 
shown on the wrong side The twist with 
which it IS worked should be of a conli.istmg 
colour to that of the skirt Unjnn and tuni 
down the under side of the belting, tack and 
fell it down neatly , turn down each end of 
the band on the wrong side, and “ face ” 
the raw edges with Prussian binding Sew 

Diagram 2 Sew one hook at end of band, and another two 
inches from it the width of the wrap The eyes should correspond 

on the hooks and eyes — one hook at the 
end and one hook about 2 inches from it 
(the width of the wrap), and the eyes on the 
left side to correspond, as shown in diagram 2 
Measure the Skirt for the Hem 

Place the skirt on a dress-stand, and hook 
it round the waist. Measure round half the 
skirt, from the waist to the bottom, the 
length it IS to be when finished — ^m the front, 
on the hips, and at the back. The best way 




Diagram 3 The skirt on dresS'Stand Pm a tape measure lUSt below 
waistband, and mark the measurements for hrm with tailor s chalk 

to d(/ this IS to pm a tape measure just below 
the waistband at the centre-front, and mark 
the mcasiin ments at intervals with tailor’s 
chalk Move the tape* nicasuic, and lepm it 
at short intervals at the w.iist Be cau ful 
not to shift the tape measiirt', but to let it 
(hop straight clown each time it is rejiinncd, 
as shown on the sketch lake the skirt olf 
the si ind. .ind turn it in — round the halt 
which has Ik'cii maikcd -for the hem Kceji 
the (halk maiks at the edge Pm, and then 
tack it neatly round the edge Turn the 
skirt inside out, fold it in half down the 
centre of the front, and pm the skirt together 
perfectly e\cn just below the b.ind llace 
the skirt smoothly on the tahic— with the 
•ride that h.is been turned uj) downw'aids — 
turn up the second half to exat Lly corre- 
spond, pm. and tack it carcfull> near the 

bottom , , t 

Pm up the raw edge's of the hem at 
intervals, to keep them in position w'hilc the 
skirt is l^ing tried on 

/o be continued. 
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Napoleon the Critic— The Empress Josephine as a Leader of Fashion— Modern Toilettes Founded 
on Those o£ the Empire Period— The Graze for Gauze — Long Chains and Scarves 


LJow iloscly dress and history aic con- 
^ * nected students of both subjects will 
recognise A queen’s whim, the accident 
that overtook a d.inie of liigh degree, a 
battle, a plav — to cite instances from our 
cAvn time, the flights of an men — these and 
other such unforeseen happenings have 
stalled vogues, 
some of them still 
extant though 
their origin h.is 
bcc'n forgotten 
It IS scarcely 
sui prising, then, 
tlitit the jialpitat- 
ing events ol the 
early years of the 
nineteenth cen- 
1 in y, so intimately 
and poigiumtlv 
connected with 
the gicat Isiijio- 
Icon, should have 
given 11** a senes 
oi fashions, and 
that the JLmpiie 
modes, as those 
i a s li 1 o 11 s are 
c.illed, should, like 
the man whose 
appioval they 
gained, rank 
amongst llie im- 
mntalb The last 
woid suiely is 
deserved in this 
ease, for, by their 
new apjx'ai anc cs 
time alter lime 
in our midst, the 
I'm Jill e vogues aic 
pioved to be far 
Irom ev.inescent 
Tliat Napoleon 
the Great slot»]ied 
to notice what 
women wore 
would seem to 
some minds so 
incompatible with 
h 1 s stupendous 



iinlx'licvable Nevertheless, the fact is 
thcie, and the further one also that he 
not only observed what was worn, but 
dictated what should be His was that 
uncommon .ind most masterly union of 
wits, a grasj) of matters as a whole and a 
care for details mosaic-likc in thc'ir definition 
Furthermore, in 
Joscjihine, his 
wife, the idol of 
the French nation, 
whom he crowned 
Empress m 1804 
after he had 
crowned himself, 
he had a wife who 
loved pomp and 
circumstance , 
dress, jewels, and 
display 

Itisbythe name 
of Josephine that 
the high-waisted 
frock, with a cor- 
sage like that of a 
baby’s robe ex- 
tending only just 
below the arm- 
j)its. and a short, 
clinging skirt, is 
now known to 
fame And it is 
of that character- 
istic costume that 
we think first of 
all when the 
Empire period of 
dress is mentioned 
Ncverthclc'ss, it is 
not exactly lair 
to the preceding 
periods of history 
in France — ^to the 
(!!onsulate and the 
Directorate — to 
connect the 
Josephine frock 
with that of the 
Empire alone. 

As a mattei 
of fact, when 


EKantiJ^LLcw- Josephine ^amo 


eilFan+iC arhiovo- ' T" »»««r w BuonKpme. inm supero Y'> * iT 

ri 1^. *®''*‘** * “ ekborwely adorned with jewelled bandeMX EmprcSS she COn- 

mcnis as to be FremapainUtigfy L^^bre tuiued to Wear the 
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who wore robes made of white tissu de 
mousseline de Tlndc. The tissu Orientale 
in which she gloried cost from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty francs a yard, a 
sum that did not daunt the extravagant 
lady, whose immense expenditure, it is said, 
Napoleon, though he disliked economy m 
dress, was moved to protest against. The 
Empress spent much of her time in dressing, 
for she changed her linen three times a day, 
and never wore any stockings except new 
ones 

From Persia and the Levant came ex- 
quisite materials, and from far Cashmc're 
the shawls that Josephine loved The 
Egyptian campaign started the fashion for 
stuffs from Cano — robes & TEgyptienne, 


style of frock, with some little alterations 
such as the still narrower bodice, that she 
had worn when her husband was made 
First Consul in 1799. and even earlier during 
the Directorate. With the Directorate, 
however, we modern exponents connect 
the fashions in men’s attire which we have 
adapted to feminine needs, amongst them 
the double-breasted long-tailed coat with 
a sash round the waist fastened at one 
side, the immense pointed revers, and the 
high collar with an overturned flap ** Lc 
vrai salon du Directoire, ce fut la rue.” 
says Octave Uzanne in his famous work 
” Les Modes de Pans,” and it is certainly 
to the fashions of the street of the late 
eighteenth century that many a survival 
of to-day is traceable. 

Every great event was seized upon ' 
by the elegantes of the Court of 
Napoleon for creating a fashion, foi 
the Emperor disliked seeing the same 
toilette often, and rebuked a lady of 
the Court on one occasion in these 
words . ” Madame la Marechalc, your , 
cloak is superb , I have seen it a good 
many times.” So when a certain 
Turkish ambassador arnved in Pans 
his fez Wtis copied, and worn orna- 
mented with an aigrette and pearls 

Borrowed Plumes 

But it was the military campaigns of ; 
the period that offered the largest field 
to the dcsigncis of dress, who coquetted 
specially with the headgear of the 
soldiers, producing bonnets and h.its 
that did not too closely r<*si mblc those 
f>f the military, which would, of course, 
have been presumptuous on their part, , 
but were certainly suggestive of them ' 
with Ihcir tall crowns and severe out- , 
lines, beneath which frivolous-looking 
little femimne caps, charmingly ruffled, 
were seen The Mameluke tui ban was 
a direct souvenir of the Egyptian 
campaign 

Artificial flowers were a novel pi educ- 
tion at that time, and after Napoleon 
returned from Elba for the Hundred . 

Days- regn violets, wcio worn by all his ^ ^ h„l,.w.,„ed low-c, to- 

supporters The sabretache reticule dresses made ol dmiting flimsy material prevailed for man> years. 

With a long strap arranged to hang These "nymph" robes were a fruitful cause of fatal illness 

over the arm, the tassels, the high stock. 



the tricorne and bicorne hat (invariably asso- 
ciated with Napoleon), all fashions of the 
Winter of 1910-11, arc adapted fiom the 
military coats of the First Empire, and arc 
as characteiistic, if not more so, of the 
fashions of a hundred years ago as the 
Josephine dress with its high waist and 
s>traight, short skirt. 

So closely concerned was the dress of the 
penod with the political events of the times 
that the supporters of Louis XVII I wore 
skirts with eighteen tucks upon them, and 
cashmere shaWls edged with vermilion, the 
colour of the Royalist party. 

Napoleon’s preference for whife dresses 
tvas respected by the Empress Josephine, 


turban*' a rMgerit'nuc, bonnets en crocodile, 
and fichus en aNil SikIi vo^mics weu the 
cra/c of the yeai 1807 At the Stinic time 
the hair was dressed a la Titus and Caia- 
calla — ^Ihat is to say in a ciop, one ma-is of 
tight little c iirls 

The prcfcicnce of the Empress foi antique 
classical ornaments brviught the wi tiring of 
cameos into vogue, set as earring^i, bracck ts, 
and bandeaux for the hair Long chains, 
attached by agrafes, or clasps, to the dress 
uiion the dccollctago, were also characteristic 
ornament, or the “beloved eye,” painted 
upon ivory and enshrined m a loclcet, look 
the place of the clasp or dangled beneath it. 

To be continued. 
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Conducted by GLADYS OWEN 

All matters pertaining to the kitchen and the subject of cookery in all its branches will be 
fully dealt with in Evi-ry Woman’s KNcvcLOPAtniA. Everything a woman ought to know will 
be taught in the most practical and expert manner A few of the subjects arc here mentioned . 
JKanges Recipes for Cooktry for Jnvahds 

6er Stoves Soups ^ Cookery for Children 

Uirmth Anti res Vei;^etarian Cookery 

The Theory of Cookutf^ Pastiy Preparing Game and PouUiy 

The Cook's Time-table Puddings The Art of Makinsr Coffee 

Heights and Aleasuies^ etc Salads How to Carve Poultry^fomts, etc. 

Pie serves^ etc. 

For the sake of ensuring absolute accuracy, no recipe is printed in this section which has not 
been actually made ufi and tried 

A B C OF COMPILING MENUS 

’To the young, jnexponenced housekeeper, 6 Study the marketing lists carefully 
the compiling of menus is a source of S^ee what foods are m full season, and 

unending puz/le and worry, for it is by no therefore reasonable in price, 
means easy to arrange a combination of 7 lake advantage of the season of the 

dishes which are seasonable, reasonable in year, making the most of the many excel- 

price, and well balanced lent cold dishes when the thermometer 

It is a matter of congratulation that long, registers 90° Fahr in the shade, and paying 

heavy rcpa&ls are now quite out of date, them scant attention when it falls below zero, 

and that simplicity is, or should be, the 8 Contract the colouring of the various 

keynote of every dinner, coujilcd with per- courses, and aim at obtaining a pleasing 

fection in each minute detail Speed in variety of flavours 

serving the different courses is also essential y Remember that the principal ingredient 
to the success of the meal used in one dish should not appear in any other 

The following hints should be studied — eg il the soup is artichoke puree, artichokes 

carefully, as they will greatly simplify the a la creme cannot be served as a vegetable 
work, until, with a little experience, compila- 10 Two dishes of beef or mutton, or 
tion of menus will offer no special difficulty chicken, etc , cannot be served at the same 

I. Before di awing up the menu, consider dinner— c g , roast beef and fillets of beef k 

the oicasion on which the meal is to be la maitre d’hotel, neither should there be 

served — ^if merely a family meal, or a two fried dishes in succession, or two boiled — 

formal dinner, or dance, supper, etc eg , boiled halibut followed by boiled 

2 Try and recall any particular whims or chicken 
fiincics of your family or guests This is a It is also incorrect for two sauces of the 
most necessary precaution nowadays, when same colour to follow each other, or the 
so many people have to adhere to a special same garnish to be used on different dishes 

diet, for reason of health or fiom preference In fact, variety in every detail must be 
3. Calculate (howcvci roughly) the sum it the aim of anyone who aspires to be con- 

is desirable to spend, paving due regard to sidered a successful dinner hoatess. 

income and soi'ial jiosiCion This also is Where there is a choice of — 
much-needed advice, foi many housewives Two soups, one should be clear, the other 
try to vie with and outdo their riclier neigh- thick, one brown, the other white, red, 

hours, often with fatal ixicuniary results or green— 5 g , clear soup and artichoke 

4 Tliink of the cook, recollect the dishes puree If only one variety is given, clear 

with which she is most successful, and soup is generally the more popular 

never give more cooking than she can Two dishes of fish, one should he plainly 
reasonably be expected to execute. dressed, either whole or filleted — e.g , 

5. Consider the resources of the kitchen. boiled halibut; while the other should 

the size of stove, number of saucepans, what be made up more elaborately — e g., 

time-savmg appliances are available, etc. whiting souffl6, lobster cutlets, etc. 
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Two entries, one should be cold, the other hot ; 
one of a light consistency, such as 
quenelles, creams, etc., the other more 
substantial— « g , cutlets, or fillets of beef. 
Two sweets, one should be light and cold — e.g., 
wme jelly or a cream; one hot and 
rather more substantial — e g., Viennoise 
pudding. 

T wo savouries, one should be hot — e g , 
cheese straws ; the other cold — e g , 
crofitcs of caviare. 

The menu for a really formal dinner usually 
consists of — 

Hors d’ceuvre. 

Soup. 

Fish 

Entree 

Roast 

Vegetables. 

Sweet 

Savoury. 

While for an informal or ordinary family 
dinner it may be simplified by omitting 
the hors d’oeuvre, the soup or fish, Ihc sweet 
or savoury , although it is usually advisable 
to include the latter, however simple the 
variety given. 

I — A Badly Choskn Menu 
Sardine Bouchces 

Ox-tail Soup. 

Sole au Gratin 
Fillets of Beef & la Victoria. 

Roast Sirloin of Beef. 

Fried Potatoes. 

Salsify Fritters 
Viennoisc Pudding. 

Devilled Sardines. 

IT. — A Well-Chosen Menu 
Sardine Bouch6cs 
Clear Soup 
Sole ik la Roucnaisc.. 

Quenelles of Chicken. 

Roast Pheasant. 

Potatoes k la Duchessc. 

Spinach 

Chartreuse of Bananas. 

Cheese Straws. 

If the various items in Menu T are con- 
sidered, it will be noticed that all the dishes 
are more or less brown in colour, and btef 
IS served m two courses, both vegetables are 
filed, while the dinner begins and ends with 
sardines 

Menu II. is arranged scientifically Sar- 
dines are a very popular appetiser with 
which to commence dinner The clear souji 
IS followed by fish, coated with a delicate 
pink sauce, to be succeeded by a white 
entr6e, and flanked by white and grccMi 
vegetables A sparldmg dish of fruit and 
jelly follows, and cheese straws complete 
a menu attractive both to eye and palate 

ENTREE RECIPES 

BEEF OLIVES 

Required: About one and a half pounds of rump 
steak 

Two ounces of beef suet 
Three ounces of breadcrumbs. 


Two teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley' 

S uarter of a teaspoonful of mixed herbs, 
ne egg 

The grated rind of a lemon. 

Salt, pepper, and nutmeg 
One pint of brown sauce 

Wipe the beef carefully with a cloth dipped 
in hot water, cut it into pieces about a third 
of an inch thick and three inches long. 
Beat each piece lightly with a cook’s knife 
Just wetted Chop the trimmings from the 
beef, also the suet, parsley, and herbs , add 
to these the grated rind of the lemon, also 
the crumbs, beaten egg, and a seasoning 
of salt, pepper, and nutmeg Mix all well 
together Spread a layer of the mixtuic 
on each piece of beef, roll it up, and tic it in 
shape with a piece of string 

Put the rolls in a stewpan with the sauce, 
and let them stew gently for about three- 
quarters of an hour 

Remove the string from each roll Arrange 
a narrow bed of mashed potato down the 
centre of a hot dish, place the beef olives in 
an almost upright jiosition on this, and 
strain the sauce round Garnish the dish 
with forcemeat balls These are made fiom 
whatever forcemeat is left over Sh.ipe it 
into balls, brush them over with beaten 
egg, and cover with crumbs, and fry a golden 
brown in hot fat. 

FILLETS OF HEEF WITH OYSTERS 
Reqmrtd About a pound of hllot of boef 
A do7cn (>\stcrs 
Half a tabiespoonful of flour 
One ounce of buttt r 
Three tablespoorifuls of st(x;k or gravy 
Salt and pepper 

Wipe the meat over with a cloth dipped 
m hot water Cut it into sm.ill, neat lounds 
about three-quarters of an inch thick Heat 
the butter in a pan, put in the fillets and flour, 
and fry them until they arc lightly browned, 
turning them over ontc or twuc Next add 
the stock, stirring it m well Put the* lid on 
the pan, and let .ill simmer very gently tor 
about an hour Be careful they do not boil 
or even cook quickly, or they will be tough 
When they are cooked, strain in any liquor 
there IS fiom the oysleis, .uid tin o>sltis 
cut in h.ill these took gently toi 

a few minutes without boiling 

Aiiange the fillets in a cirde on a hot 
dish (they look best one slightly ovcil.ippmg 
the i.thci), put the oysters m the centre, aiul 
strain Hu giavy c)\ti 

VJ.AL ClJTLl rs A LA PROVENlJALE 
Rtqmnd About uii< aud a half p(juiuls of lill< t ol 
veal 

Slices ol h.iin 
Due ounce ol butter 
Quarter of a i)int ol tomato pulp 
A little glazt- 

One teaspoonful of cboppeil sh illot cjr onion 
Half cl pint of br<mn ‘.aim 
A tabiespoonful of choppid li.*’n 
A tablespoonful ot clioppi'l olivts 
Two tablespooiifuls ot tiaJf inch lengths of cooked 
macaroni 

Cut the veal into neat round cutlets about 
one and a half inches across and half an inch 



thick. Trim the slices of ham to the size 
and shape of the cutlets. Melt the butter ip 
a pan, put in tiie cutlets, and fry them until 
they are lightly browned ; then pour off 
the butter, and add the brown sauce. 

Let the cutlets cook gently in this until 
they are tender, turning them over occa- 
sionally; they will probably take from 
twenty to thirty minutes. 

Fry the pieces of ham Melt the glaze, 
and as each cutlet is cooked lift it out of the 
sauce and brush it over with melted glaze. 
Arrange a neat circle of mashed potato on a 
hot dish ; put the cutlets on this, with a shce 
of ham between each. Skim the sauce care- 
fully, and add the finely chopped onion and 
the tomato pulp Boil these quickly until the 
quantity is reduced to half, then season it, 
and strain round the cutlets. Rc-hcat the 
macaroni, ham, and olives in the melted 
glaze, and pile them up in the centre of the 
cutlets 

CHAUDFROID OF SWEETBREADS 
Required A pair of calf's sweetbreads 
White stock or milk 
Trullie 

About a pint of aspic jelly 
A till of macedoine of vegetables or peas. 

Half a pint of chaudfroid sauce. 

One lettuce 
One small endive 
A little cress. 

Wash the sweetbreads, and lay them in 
cold salted water for two hours Put them 


in a stewpan with enough cold salted water 
to cover them , add a squeeze of lemon-] uice, 
and simmer gently for about eight minutes 
Lift them out of the pan, and lay in cold 
water again, to make them white and 
firm. 

Trim carefully, removing all fat and gristle, 
and cook them in some well-flavoured white 
stock until they are tender Then wrap 
them in a clean cloth, and put them between 
two dishes, with a weight on the top one, 
so as to press them Next cut them into 
neat oval slices of as much the same size and 
shape as possible, coat one side of each 
with chaudfroid sauce, then decorate in any 
pretty design with fancy shapes of tru^c. 

Have ready a border mould of aspic jelly 
set with mixed cooked vegetables or peas 
To do this, rinse a mould m boihng water. 


then in cold Pour into it a little melted 
aspic, and let that set, then put in some 
vegetables, and set them with jelly Arrange 
the vegetables prettily, showing the various 
colours of the carrot, turmp, and peas. 
Continue the layers of vegetables and jelly 
until the mould is full. Leave it until set, 
then dip the mould into tepid water, and 
turn the jelly on to a dish Arrange the 
sweetbread neatly on this border, fill m the 
centre with a nice salad of the lettuce, 
endive, and cress, and put a border of 
chopped aspic jelly round the dish. 

STEWED PIGEONS 
Required Four pigeons 
One carrot. 

One onion 

A btmch of parsley and herbs. 

Four shoes of bacon 

Two cloves, four peppercorns. 

Stock to cover 

Wash and clean the gizzards, necks, and 
hearts of the birds, and put them in a 
casserole or stewmg-jar Cut the vegetables 
into dice, put these in the casserole, also the 
herbs, cloves, and peppercorns, and on these 
lay the slices of bacon Chop the livers, 
sprinkle them with a little pepper and salt, 
and put some into each bird, then put the 
birds on the bacon Pour in enough stock 
to cover the whole, put the lid on the cas- 
serole, and allow the contents to simmer 
very slowly for about an hour, or until they 
feel tender Lift the 
birds on to a hot dish, 
strain the stock into 
another pan, and skim 
it very carefully Cut 
the carrot into neat dice, 
and keep it hot Next 
boil the stock until it is 
reduced to barely a pint, 
season it carefully, and 
pour it round the birds, 
garmshing the dish with 
little heaps of carrot 
dice 

N B — If preferred for 
any reason, cut the 
birds in halves before 
cooking. 

KROMESKIES 

Required Four tablespoonfuls of chopped chicken or 
game, or anv kind of cold meat 
Half a teaspoonful of chopped onion. 

Two tablespoonfuls of brown sauce. 

Very thin slices of bacon. 

Frying fat 

Put the chopped meat, onion, and sauce 
in a small saucepan, and stir them over the 
fire until they are well mixed Season the 
mixture carefully, adding a little grated 
lemon-nnd if veal or chicken is being used. 
Cut some thin slices of bacon about two and 
a half inches square On eax^h shce of bacon 
put a teaspoonful of the meat mixture. 
Wrap it up in the shape of a cork, closing the 
ends securely. Have ready the frymg batter 
and the pan of frying fat ^ Dip ea^ ‘little 
roll in the batter, then put it in tne frying fat 



Chaudfroid of aweetbreada 
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so hot that a blui^ smoke is rising from it, 
and fry a pretty golden brown Drain them 
on paper Arrange on a lace paper, and 
garnish with fried parsley 

FOR THE FRYING BATTER 
Recited : Two ounces of flour 

One whole egg and one extra yolk 
One tablespoonful of s&lad oil 
Two tablespoonfuls of cream or milk. 

A few grains of salt 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin Add 
the oil to the milk, pour these into the middle 
of the flour, and mix them in smoothly Add 
the yolks of the eggs, and beat the batter 
well Whisk the white of egg to a stiff 
froth, and just before required for cooking 
stir it very lightly into the batter. It is 
then ready 


all skin and bones, chop the flesh coarsely 
and put in a pie-dish ’ 

Melt the rest of the butter, stir in the 
flour smoothly, then add the stock or 
milk The latter should have been allowed 
to boil with the flsh-boncs and trimmings for 
ten minutes 

Stir the sauce over the fire until it 
boils and thickens, then add the eggs, 
chopped coarsely, with salt and pepper 
to taste 

Add enough of this sauce to the fish to 
well moisten it, cover the dish with the pre- 
pared potato Smooth it evenly over the top, 
then mark it prettily with a fork Put a few 
small bits of butter on the top, and bake 
in a moderate oven until the pic is hot 
through and the potato is a light brown. 


FISH PIE 

Required About a brrakfastcupful 
of atiy cooked iish 
Two ounce's, of butter 
One ounce of flour 
Two hard-boiled eggs 
One pint of milk or fish stock 
Salt and pepper 
Cold boiled potatoes (about 
two breakfastcupfuls) 

Rub the potatoes through 
a sieve Melt half the butter 
in a saucepan, put in the 
potatoes with about a table- 
spoonful of milk, with salt 
and pepper to taste, and 
mix all together Remove 



Fish Pie 


A DELICIOUS FRUIT TART 



Required About two pounds of apples, ()r any kind 
of fruit in season 

About a quarter tif a pound of Demcrara sugar 
Barely a gill of water 
Three cloves 
For the pastry 

Halt a pound of flour 

Six ounces of butter 

Half a teaspoonful of baking-powder 

A few grams of salt 

Peel and quarter the apples, remove the 
cores, and cut each piece in two or three 
pieces Put a layer of fruit in a pic-dish, 
then the sugar, and cloves, and lastly the rest 
of the fruit. 


Sieve together the flour, baking-powder, 
and salt, cut the butler into thin slues, then 
rub It lightly into the floui w^ith the tips of 
tlie Qngers Add enough cold walei to iniv 
the whole into a stiff paste Roll it out on a 
floured board, cut off a stiip of pastiv to go 
round the edge of the jne-dish Brush the 
edge of the dish with a little water befoic 
putting on the strip oi jMstry Biiibh that 
also with walei, then cover the top with 
the piece of pastry, jiressing the edges 
together, and crimping them ne.itly !hil 
the dish in a quick oven, and bake the l.iit 
for about half an houi Make sine, howcvei , 



Ix'fore leinoving the tart trom 
the oven thdt th« lunt is suffi- 
ciently cooked as well as the 
pastry 'Jo do this, slip the 
knile under the pastry into llu 
fruit, which should be quite 
soft Brush the top of the 
pastry with a little water, and 
sprinkle it with castor sngai 
NB — Iho exact quantity of 
fruit required will dt pend on Ihc 
kind and si/e, and the quantity 
of sugar used must vary with 
the different fruits 

Fruit tarts may be served either 
hot or cold, and a jug of fresh 
cream handed to each person 


Pniit tart 
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SPOON AND FORK REFRESHMENTS FOR 
AN “AT HOME" 

P*ASifTON at present dictates that formal sit- matters greatly for the hostess, as only a 
*■ down suppers are to be less popular than buffet and a few small tables need be pro- 
refreshments served in such a form that they vided, and the absence of elaborate and 
require only a spoon and fork to divide them, substantial dishes considerably lessens the 
without the aid of a knife This simplifies labour and expense. 


A SUITABLE MENU 
CLii,AR Soup 

Bjuch^es of Lobster Chicken Croquettes 

Sandwiches 

Tangerine Creams Maraschino Jelly 

Charlotte Russe Genoese Pastry 

Clarft Cui* Coffee Lemonade* 

Negus (before leaving) 

RECIPES 


CoNSOMMiS Aux PAi^s dTialie 

Requtrid Tor one quart of boiling clear soup <illow * 
Half a gill of cooked Italian paste. 

Have ready a pan of boiling stock or 
slightly salted water, pul in the Italian paste, 
and let it cook fi om ten to fifteen minutes, or 
until it IS quite tender. Dram off all water 
(this is best done by pouring it into a sieve), 
then pour some hot water over the paste to 
wash off any loose particles which otherwise 
might cloud the soup Boil the clear soup, 
see that it is nicely seasoned, add the Italian 
paste, and serve in heated cups 

** Italian paste ” is the same substance as 
macaroni, but is cut into small fancy shapes, 
and is sold by all groceis It makes a 
pretty and effective garnish for soup 


them dram. Melt the butter m a small 
saucepan, stir in the flour smoothly, and 
cook them over the fire for a few minutes 
without browning them, next add the stock 
or milk Stir until this boils, add a few 
drops of Icmoii'juicc, a few grams of nutmeg, 
and salt and pepper to taste Let the sauce 
cool slightly, then add the beaten yolk of 
egg and the chopped lobster and anchovy 
essence Stir the mixture over the fire for a 
few moments to cook the egg 

Brush each bread -case all over with 
beaten egg, then, instead of covering them 
with breadcrumbs in the ordinary way, use 
broken vcrimcelli It is very effective, but 
crumbs may be used if pi ef erred Have a 
pan with frying fat deep enough to cover 
the cases , unless it is it will be almost im- 


BoucHfEs OF Lobster 

Required Slices of stale bread about two inches thick 
Vermicelli 

Egg (one whole and one extra yolk) 

Frying fat 
A little milk. 


possible to fry them a uniform tint. Fry 
them a golden broWn, and dram well on 
paper. Do not forget to fry the little hds 
FiU each case with the lobster mixture, 
heaping it up shghtly, put a lid on each 
case, and stick one or two pieces of feeler 


For the Mixture • 

Uno breakfastcupful of 
chopped lobster meat 
1 wo ounces of butt( r 
One ounce of flour 
I hrec-quarters of a pint 
of milk or hsh stock 
Iwo teaspoonfuls of an- 
chovy essence 
‘>alt, pepper, and nutmeg 

Cut three shces of 
stale bread about two 
inches lluck, then with 
a round cutter stamp 
them into rounds about 
three inches m dia- 
meter. Hollow out the 
centre, leaving a neat 
case of bread Cut out 
a neat little round top 
for each case. Dip the 
cases for a second or 
two m milk, then let 



Bottchecs ol lobster 
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into each. Serve on a lace paper, either 
hot or cold. 

During the very cold season at least one 
simple hot dish is very much appreciated 
This usually takes the form of hot fish or 
meat patties, rissoles, or croquettes of poultry, 
game, etc. Of course, no saute or vegetables 
are served. 


croquettes, two or three at a time, and fry a 
golden brown Dram them well on paper, 
and serve garnished with fried parsley 

NB — If a cheaper dish is icquiied, use 
half chit ken and half veal, or all veal 


Sandwiches 


Chicken Croquettes Arrange all sandwiches on fancy ci’oylcj-s 

or lace papers, and garnish with a sjing or 
Required Three-quarters of a pound of cooked chicken two of fresh paisley A small Hag, on wluch 

Quarter of a pound of cooked 
ham 

Two ounces of butter 
One ounce of floui 
Iwotcaspoonfuls of Icmon-rmd 
Half a dozen button inu&h- 
rcjoins 

Salt, pepper, and iiutmcpf 
Half a pint of stock or uuIk 
and brcMdcrumbs 

Remove all skin and bone 
from the chicken, and chop 
enough of the flesh to make 
three-quarters of a pound 
Chop the ham also Melt 
the butter, stir in the flour, 
then add the stock, which 
should be made by boiling 
the Ixmcs and lOugh Infs of 
the chicken with enough 
water and a piece of carrot, turnip, and is written the name of the v.inety, stu< k 

onion into the dish, is also a useful addition 

Stir the sauce over the fire until it thickens The fillings tor the sandwiches should be 
Let it cool slightly, then add the meat, ham, of two oi three vai ictus, such as cicss, 

and lemon-rmd Mix all well together, «incl jiotted meat, fish p.isle, etc The tollow'ing 

season the mixture carefully w'lth salt, is iiarticularJy delicious 
pepper, and nutmeg It should be of a soft, 

creamy consistency, so if it is too dry add a and shrimp paste fhling ior sand- 

little mote stock or nulk, or, il bleed, a little wiches 

tomato sauce or ketchup Turn the mixtme Ruinvtd iwo h.ird-l»(.il»il (‘n«s 

Oik and ,x half ouiicis <>l 




Cassolettes of vegetables 


l>utU I 

J wt» laltlf -.[KMmfulsof ( M till 
( )in (iiiiK I 1)1 sliniiip ]) i-it 

Boll the eggs for 
filkcii nunutc’s 'lake 
out the yolki, j>ut Hu m 
in a basin with the 
bultci and shiinip 
jMste Mix thc'sc will 
togc flic I with a w'oo(l( ii 
spoon, sciusori the miv- 
tuic vci\ i.irefnllv', and 
ml) it Ihioiigh a ban 
sit \ e 

Whisk 11 k i leaniunli' 
it IS just stiff, then add 
gradually to the mix- 


on to a plate, and let it cool Mark it into 
even-sized divisions, and shape each into a 
neat cork-shape To do this, flour the hands 
very slightly, also the pastry-board, but he 
careful not to work much flour into the 
mixture, as this would cause the croquette 
to burst while being fried Roll each 
croquette in fine breadcrumbs, then brush 
them over with beaten egg, and again 
cover them with crumbs When a blue 
s>mokc rises from the fi3nng fat, put in the 


turc, stiinug il in lightly 

Spicacl it on thinly buttered slices i»f 
biow'n bread, lay one on another, turn olt 
the crusts, and cut them in neat stiuaics oi 
tlirce-c ornc red sand w 1 1 lies 

If small blown loaves arc used, the Litter 
shape cuts to better advantage 

h or cutting sand wit hc^ employ a verv sharp 
knife in order that the brcu.d may be evenly 
cut, and not jagged in apjicarancc it is 
well not to use a loaf when too new' 
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Tangerink Creams 

Requite : Half a pint of ctaam. 

Castor sogor to taste. 

Tangerine oranges. 

Cut a neat round hole in the top of some 
Tangerine oranges, and carefully scoop out 
^1 the inside, whip the cream until it will 
just hang on the wmsk. Strain the orange- 
juice from the pulp, and add sufficient to well 
flavour the cream ; add also the finely grated 
rind of two or more extra oranges Stir these 
lightly into the cream with castor sugar to 
taste. Fill m the Grange-cases with the 
cream, heaping it up slightly. This is best 
done with a teaspoon or forcing-bag and 
pipe. Arrange the oranges among green 
leaves on a dish. The cream should be as 
cold as possible, so keep the oranges in a 
cold place (on ice, if convenient) until they 
are required. 


Charlotte Russb 

Required z CIc.xr wine jelly. 

Savoy biscuits 

H.ilf a pint of cream 

Half an ounce of leaf gelatine. 

One tablespoonful of castor sugar. 

About an ounce of glac^ chernes or angelica. 

Quarter of a pint of water 

Vanilla. 


Choose a plain round souffl6-tin for this 
sweet. Pour into it enough clear wine jelly 
to cover the bottom about an eighth of an 
inch thick. I.cavc this until it is set. Next 
arrange some pretty decoration on the jelly— 
a ring of glac6 chernes looks well ; or, if a 
green colour is preferred, cut out some neat 
shapes of angelica and arrange them in a 
pointed border round the edge, with a 
handsome star in the centre. Before 
cutting the angelica, which is bought by the 
pound at a grocer’s, soak it in warm water 
for a few npnutes, as this softens it, and 
makes it easier to cut. Pour a httle melted 
jelly over the decoration to set it in place. 

Split the biscuits carefully through, and 
cut them to the nght height for the tm Line 
this carefully with the biscuits, tnmming the 
edges when necessary to make them fit. The 
darker side of the biscuits should be against 
the tin. 

Next whip the cream lightly and flavour 
it with vanilla or some other preferred 
flavouring. Heat the water in a pan, put 
in the gelatine and sugar, and stir them over 
the fire until dissolved When they have 
cooled shghtly, strain them mto the cream 
and mix all lightly together. When the 
mixture is just beginmng to set, pour it 
into the prepared tin. taking care not to 
disturb the lining of biscuits. Leave it 
until cold and firm. Then dip the bottom 
of the mould m tepid water, and turn the 
charlotte on to a pretty dish. Arrange some 
chopped wine jelly round 


Maraschino Jelly 

Required : One quart of water. 

Two and a half ounces of leaf gelatine. 
Two lemons. 


One orange. 

Half a pound of loaf sugar. 
Quarter of apkit of pale sheexy. 
Two cloves. 

An Inch of dnnamon. 

Two small fdasses of maraschino. 
Two whites of eggs and the shells. 


Dissolve the gelatine and sugar in the 
water m a pan, add the strained juice of titie 
orange and lemon, also the thinly pared 
nnds, next add the spice, sherry, and the 
maraschmo, making it up with water to 
quarter of a pint. (Add more or less 
maraschino, according to how strong the 
flavour is desired). Add the stiffiy wh^ked 
whites and the shells, after well washmg and 
crushing them. Then proceed according to 
the method followed in making clear 
wine jelly. 


Required : Eight ounces 
Six ounces of flour 
Five ounces of butter 
Seven eggs 
Vanilla 


oi easier sugar. 


Break the eggs separately into a cup to 
make sure they are good before putting 
them together in a basm. Add the sugai 
and place the basm ovei a pan of boiling 
water on the fire, beating the mixture for 
ten minutes. Then' move the basm to the 
table and beat the mixture until it is thick 
and ** ropey.” Melt the butter gently, add 
half of it with half the flour to the eggs, 
stir them in lightly. Then add the rest of 
the butter and egra, also a littie vanilla or 
other flavouring. Fut the mixture in shallow 
baking-tins which have first been greased, 
then lined with a layer of greased paper. 
Spread it evenly over, and bake in a moderate 
oven until it is set or nicely coloured. 
Spread a thm layer of jam on one piece, lay 
on a second, and press the pieces lightly 
together. Then either stamp out into neat 
round or crescent-shaped pieces, or, what 
IS more economical (for a little waste cannot 
be avoided when stamping out rounds), 
cut into squares, diamonds, or finger- 
shaped pieces. If the mixture has risen 
well, or the tins are small, the cake may be 
too thick to make into a sandwich without 
cutting it through twice, or even three 
tunes. 

The cakes can be served plain, but will, 
of course, be nicer if they are iced, but 
remember only a ihtn coating of icing is 
necessary. Indeed, these and other little 
cakes are frequently spoilt through having 
far too much icmg on them. Decorate 
some with chocolate butter icing, others 
with coffee butter icing, and the rest with 
ordinary royal icing, the recipe for which 
will be found on page 395. 


Chocolate Butter Icing 

Required : Three-quarters of a pound of sieved Icing 
sugar. 

Six ounces of fresh butter. 

One ounce of good chocolate. 



Beat the butter to a cream with a wooden 
spoon, then add the icmg sugar, and beat 
them well together. Melt the chocolate 
very gently in two tablespoonfuls of warm 
milK, then mix it very thoroughly with the 
other ingredients. If the icing seems too 
soft, add more sugar, but be sure that it is 
sieved, otherwise the icing will look rough. 

Coffee Butter Icing 
Required : About four ounces of fresh butter. 

Half a pound of sieved icing sugar 

About a tablespoonful of coffee essence. 

Put the butter in a basin and beat it to a 
soft cream with a wooden spoon, then add 

the sugar and 

beat them 
together until 
the mixture 
looks like 
whipped cream. 

Then add the 
coffee essence 
gradually, usmg 
more or less 
according to 
whether a 
strong flavour 
and dark colour 
be liked, or the 
reverse. Use a 
forcing-bag and 
pipe, and decor- 
ate the cakes 
prettily. 

Claret Cup 

Required .* To two bottles of claret allow four bottles 
of soda-water. 

Half a pound or less of sugar. 

Two or three sprigs of borage (when obtainable). 

Six inches of cucumber. 

Two lemons 



stove. Then pour three or four cupfuls 
backwards and forwards. Let it stand for 
five minutes to settle. Strain into a hot 
coffee-pot, and it is ready This is a simple 
but excellent way of making coffee. 

Hand with it hot millc, cream, and sugar. 

The IvtiLK 

should be slowly heated, but not boiled., as 
boiling spoils the flavour. 

Negus 

This is an old-fashioned but evcr-popiilar 
beverage, and most W'armmg and comfort- 
ing before a long, cold drive It should l)e 
handed round 
.is the guests 
are leaving 

Rtqutred One 
bottle of port 
wine 

One quart of hot 
water 

A wineglass of 
brandy 
One lemon 
hour clove*. 

(jiated nutmeg and 
sugar to taste 

Put into an 
entimcl pan the 
hot water, the 
lemon tut in 

r cream. sllCCS, the 

( loves, and a 
few lumps of sugar Bring this to the boil, 
then take out the cloves and lemon, and 
add a dust of nutmeg, and, if necessary, 
more sugar 

Reheat it, but do not let it quite boil 
Serve immediately. 


Slice the cucumbers and lemons and put 
them in a large jug. Pour on them the 
claret and soda-water, add the sugar and 
borage. Cover the jug and let it stand for 
at least an hour— -on ice, if possible. Strain 
out the lemon, cucumber, and borage. 
Pour m a glass jug If liked, add to it a 
few fresh slices of lemon and some small 
pieces of ice. 

For Lemonade, see page 771, “ Refresh- 
ments for a Children’s Party.” 

Coffee 

Required: Allow four heaped tablespotnifuK for one 
quart of water 

If the coffee is to be perfect, the coflcc- 
berries should be freshly roasted and 
ground. Scald the pot and place it in a 
saucepan ccntaming boiling water. If it is 
a percolator, put the coffee-powder into the 
upper part, and pour the boilmg water 
slowly on to it. When all has run through, 
the coffee is ready. 

Another Method of Making Coffee 

Put the coflee in a heated jug or jxjt, 
pour on the boiling water, stir it well, and 
i2t it stand for five minutes at the side of the 


A Guide when Arranging Quantities 

Clcai soup, allow i gill per head, 5 quails 
for 40 ixjoplc 

Bouchccs of lobster, allow about 3 do/cn 
for 40 people 

Chicken croquettes, allow about 3 dozen 
for 40 people 

Charlotte Russc, allow about 3 moulds 
for 40 people 

Tangerine cream*!, allow about 2J do/cn 
oranges for 40 jx;o])le 

Maraschino jelly, allow about 2 quarts for 
40 people 

Genoese pastry, allow about 4 dozen for .|o 
p'ople. 

Claret tup, lemonade, coffee, i pint per 
head, including all varieties 

Bread and butter, allow about 6 plates 
for 40 people 

SandAvichcs, allow about 3 per head 

Be sure anti allow ample, it is most em- 
barrassing to run short; but each hostess 
must judge her own particular requirements, 
as it IS impossible for anyone else to do so 
who docs not know the customs of the 
particular neighbourhood It is not difficult 
to use up any of the surplus in the ordinary 
daily menus. 
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VEGETABLE RECIPES 


STUFFED TOMATOES 
Requtred: Five or six even*sized tomatoes. 

Half an ounce of fresh breadcrumbs. 

One ounce of butter. 

Two level teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley. 

One level teaspoonful of chopped omon 
Two teaspoonfuls of grated cheese. 

One tablespoonful of thick gravy or sauce 
Salt and pepper. 

A few browiied crumbs. 

Wash, wipe, and stalk the tomatoes Melt 
the butter in a frying-pan, put in the onion, 
and fry it a pale brown , then add the 
crumbs, parsley, brown sauce, and half the 
cheese. Stir the mixture over the fire until 
it IS hot and thoroughly mixed Season it 
carefully. 

With a sharp-pointed knife, cut out a 
round piece from the stalk end of each 
tomato. Scoop out some of the soft part, 
making a cavity in which to put the filling 
This requires great care, otherwise the knife 
•nay go through the tomato, and it will burst 
when put in the oven Fill each tomato 
with some of the prepared mixture, heaping 
it up slightly on the top Mix 
llic rest of the cheese with 
the browned crumbs, and 
sprinkle a little on each 
tomato Put them on a 
baking-tm or in a fireproof 
dish, and cook them in a 
moderate oven from five to 
eight minutes, or until they 
are just tender Be careful 
they are not overcooked, as 
they will lose their shape 

N B - If preferred, the 
cheese may be omitted, or 
two tabicspoonfuls of 
chopped ham, tongue, or poultry could be 
added to the mixture 

BOILED JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 
Required Two pounds of Jerusalem artichokes 
One quart of milk 
One quart of water 
Two teaspoonfuls of salt 
Vjneg.ir or lemcni-jiuce 
Half a pint of white sauce. 

Great care is required when preparing 
aitichokcs, for they so soon become a bad 
colour Brush them carefully to free them 
fiom earth Then peel them with as little 
waste as possible , but, being of very 
irrcgulai shapes, it is impossible to avoid 
all waste, as they must be trimmed into neat 
round or oval balls As each one is peeled, 
diop it immediately into a basin of cold 
water with a teaspoonful of vinegar or 
Icmon-juice in it; this helps to keep them 
white. 

Next lay the artichokes in a pan with 
the milk and water, which should be boiling, 
and boil them for about twenty minutes or 
until they are tender. 

Dram off the liquid thoroughly, put the 
artichokes in a hot dish, and pour the white 
sauce over. 


N.B. — ^If milk and water is u^d, the sauce 
should be made with some of it. If, how- 
ever, it IS more convenient, water alone can 
be used. 

BOILED CAULIFLOWER 
Requited: One cauliflower 

Bolling water. 

Salt. 

Half a pint of white sauce. 

Cut of! the stalk quite close to the flower, 
and notch it across twice. Trim off all 
withered and outside coarse leaves, and cut 
the others level with the flower. 

Hold it sideways under the tap and let the 
cold water flow through it, so as to wash out 
all insects. Then, if possible, let it be for 
an hour in cold salted water; the salt will 
draw out any insects which ^ve not been 
washed out. 

Rinse it again, then put it, with the flower 
downwards, in a pan of boiling water, with 
a large teas^onful of salt to each two quarts 
of water. Do not put the lid on the pan, 
and let the cauliflower boil gently until it is 


tender, but not in the least broken. It will 
probably take from fifteen to twenty 
minutes after the water has reboiled ; but this, 
of course, will depend on the size of the 
cauliflower 

Carefully skim off all scum as it rises. As 
soon as the cauliflower is tender (and this is 
best ascertained by sticking a skewer into the 
stalk), raise it out of the water on a fish- 
slice, let all the water dram off, and press the 
cauliflower lightly together with a clean 
cloth Lay it neatly m a hot vegetable-dish, 
and pour the white sauce over it. 

STEWED CELERY 
Required Two heads of celery 

Water and milk m equal proportions. 

Salt 

Hot buttered toast 
Half a pint of egg sauce 

Tnm and wash the celery very carefuUy. 
cut off all the outer sticks ; these can be put 
into the stock-pot, only the hearts are needed 
for this dish. Put them m a pan with 
enough milk and water to cover them. Add 
a little salt, and boil the celery gently until 
it IS tender. Then drain it weU from the 
water Have ready two neat finger-shaped 
pieces of hot buttered toast. Lay a head of 
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celery on each, and pour 
over a little egg sauce. 

If liked* the heads of 
celery can be cut in halves 
and each half be put on a 
piece of toast. 

CASSOLETTES OF CUCUMBER 

Required * One large cucumber 
Two or three tomatoes. 

Four tablespoonfuls of white 
or brown sauce 
Four tablespoonfuls of dice 
of mushrooms 

A little chopped parsley or 
truffle 

Salt and pepper. 

Stock or milk and water 


Peel the cucumber thinly, and cut in 
blocks two or two and a half inches long 
Put these in a saucepan with stock or milk 
and water, and let them cook gently until 
they are tender Meanwhile, cut the to- 
matoes in thick slices, put them on a baking- 
tin in the oven, and cook them until they arc 
]ust tender. 

Cut the mushrooms into dice, then stew 
them until tender in milk or milk and water, 
then either thicken the milk with a little 
flour or dram out the pieces of mushioom, 
and add to them enough white or brown 
sauce to moisten and bind them together 
Season this carefully. When the cucumber 
pieces are tender, carclully scoop out the 
centre, so as to have neat cases left Fill 
these with the mushroom mixture, heaping 
It up rather high ; sprmkle the top of each 




Timbale of spinach 


Stalled tomatoes 

feci tender when pierced with a skewer , they 
will probably take about two hours. 

Then either serve thorn as they are in a hot 
dish, or, if prefcricd, remove their skins first 
N B — If only a mild flavour of onions is 
liked, change the water twice, or even three 
times, duiing Ihe boiling 

GRILIKD MUSHROOMS 

Required Laige mushrooms 
Two ounces of butter 
Salt and pepper 
A little lemou-juipt 

Peel and stalk the mushrooms and ex 
amine them \try i.ircfully Brush them 
over with a little warmed butter, then grill 
them cither bcfoit* or ovei a clear lire for 
about eight minutes, turning them now and 
then Sprmkle them with salt, iiepper, and 
Icmon-juice, and serve at onre 

DLVllLlD MU^ .ROOMS 

are rooked in exactly the 
same way, but they must 
be highly seasoned with 
cayenne and black pi'pper 
HARUOl HKANS A LA 
MAirRIi D’llOTEL 
Rcqutrul Out pint of haricot 
bt alls 

Stork or water to cover 
them 
One JMUoii 

A buncli of ])arslcv ami 
herbs 

Two ounces of butter 
One tabJt spoonful of 

I. hopped parslf^ 

A few trimmings «>f ham oi 
bare )i) 


With a little chopped parsley or truffle 
Place a piece of cucumber on a slice of tomato, 
arrange them on a dish, and strain some good 
brown sauce round. 

BAKED SPANISH ONIONS 

Required • One onion for each person 
Butter. 

Salt and pepper. 

Take off one la3rer of the outer brown skins 
Put the onions m a pan of slightly salted 
'vater and boil them for an hour. Then take 
out the onions, wrap each one up in a piece 
of buttered paper, put them in a bakmg-tin 
in a moderate oven, and bake until they 


Lctthobciins soak in cold water for twenty- 
four houis 'Phen dram them and put them 
m a pan with enough stock or water to 
cover them, add the heibs tied together, 
the peeled onion, and the ham or ba(on 
Cook steadily until the beans arc quite soft — 
about three to four hours — then pour all into 
a colander, lake out the herbs, bacon, and 
onion, and diain the beans well Put them 
back m the pan, add the butter and parsley, 
and shake the pan for a few minutes over 
the fire. Serve in a hot tlisn 

CASSOLETTES OF VECrETABLES 
Required Two pounds of boiled potatoes 
The yolks of two eggs. 

One whole egg 
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Breadcmmbt. 

Fryiag fat. 

About a teacupful of carrot balls 
About a teacupful of turnip balls 
A little brown or white sauce. 

Rub the potatoes through a sieve or mash 
them finely with a fork or potato-masher 
Next stir into them the beaten yolks of 
eggs, then stir the mixture over the fire to 
cook the yolks, and season it carefully with 
salt and pepper Next turn it on to a plate, 
spread it evenly over, and let it get cold 
Then make the mixture into neat drum 
shapes, about one and a half inches across 
Brush each over with beaten egg, then 
cover it with crumbs , again brush them over 
witli egg and coat with crumbs, and with a 
plain cutter mark a neat round on the egg- 
and-crumb coating Have ready th( pan of 
frying fat , when a bluish smoke rises from 
it, put in a shape of potato and fry it until 
it is a pretty golden brown Then dram it 
well on paper When all arc fried, take a 
plain round cutter and again cut down 
through the cgg-and-crumb coating , lift 
out this round and lay it on one side Then 
with a small spoon carefully scoop out all 
the potato from the centre, leaving a 
case only 

Have "ready cooked some neat balls of 
tarrot and tin nip, and add to them enough 
blown or white sauce to nicely moisten them, 
When these €irc thoroughly hot fill in the 
potato cases, heaping them up slightly 
Put the potato that was taken from the 
cases in a pan, and beat over the fire until 
it IS light and smooth, then put it into a 
forcing-bag with a large rose-piix*, and force 
some “ ro'jcs ” on the top ol each case Put 
the bds m place , arrange the cases on a 
lace paper, and garnish with a httle parsley 
Wash and scrape the carrot and peel the 
turnip, and with a cutter cut out neat balls 
the size of a pea Boil m boihng salted 
water until tender. 

BOILING GunrNS 

Riquired The " greens " 
lioiliiii; watci 

A piece of soda tlie si/e of a pea and two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt to every two quarU of 
water 

Pick over the greens caiefully, and remove 
all decayed leaves, then wasli the le.ivcs 
thorouglily If possible, let them stand in 
cold saltecl whaler for an hour This freshens 
them, while the salt will draw out insects 
should there be any Next put the greens 
into a pan with plenty of fasl-boilmg water, 
with salt and soda m the given })ioportion 
Let them boil quickly with the hd off the 
pan, carefully removing all scum as it rises 


When tender, drain off the water, pressing 
the greens well. Chop them, add a lump of 
butter and a little salt and p^per. Mix all 
together, stirring them m the pan over the 
fire Arrange neatly in a hot dish, cutting 
them across several times with a kmfe. 

N B — When cooking turnip-tops or kale 
it is a good plan to boil them in fast-boihng 
water for five minutes, then to pour that off 
and add fresh boiling water. This lessens the 
somewhat bitter taste 

Brussels sprouts must be well drained, but 
must not be pressed or chopped 

TIMBALE OF SPINACH 

One small onion 
T wo eggs 

Stilt, pepper, and nutmeg 
A few thin slices of bacon 
Two ounces of butter 

Tour tablcspoonfuls of white breadcrumbs 
Half a tcacupful of boiling milk 
A few browned crumbs 

Pick over and wash the spinach very care- 
fully in several waters, as frequently it is 
very gritty Next put it m a saucepan 
with half a teacupful of boilmg water, and 
cook until it IS tender Do not add 
more water than the (quantity directed, 
JLS the spinach itself contains so much water 
When tender, poui the spinach into a colander, 
and press out all moisture possible 

While the spinach is cooking, put tlie white 
crumbs in a basin, and pour over them about 
half a leacupful of boihng milk When they 
are soaked, squeeze out as much milk as 
jxissible, and add to them half the butter, 
having first melted it m a snoiull pan 

Now melt the rest of the butter , with J^t 
of it well butter the inside of a plain pudding- 
mould To the remainder in the saucepan 
add the onion, chopped very finely, and fry 
a pale brown. Add the spinach and the 
soaked crumbs, and mix these all together 
Separate the yolks and whites of the eggs 
Beat the yolks, and add to the mixture. 
With the pepper, and grated nutmeg 
Whisk the white of one egg to a stiff froth, 
and stir lightly into the mixture Sprinkle 
a coating of browned crumbs all over the 
inside of the mould, then Ime it with thm 
slices of bacon, fitting them in closely 
together Fill in the centre with the spinach 
mixture, taking care not to disturb the bacon 
Cover the top with a piece of buttered paper 
Put the mould on a bakmg-tin m a fairly hot 
oven, and bake it for about an hour Turn 
the contents carefully on to a hot dish, and pour 
around some brown gravy or tomat^ sauce 

The following arc Rooi firms for siipplyinif foods, etc , mentioned in till’’ 
Si.cMun Messrs Brown St Poison (Cornflour) , J 8 Fry * 80118 1.1 i 
(t'oeoK) Simuel Hanson &. Son (Red, White & Blue Coflee) , Oeoruu 
Moboii & Co , Ltd (O K Sauce) 


RULES, WITH REASONS 


1 Wash all green vegetables very thor- 
oughly, otheru’ise they are unpleasant and 
even dangerous to eat 

2 Put them in a pan of boiling water ; 
cold water and slow cooking would spoil the 


colour Add a small piece of washing or 
carbonate of soda to the water if it is at all 
hard, for it will soften it. 

** Greens ” include cabbage, kale, Brussels 
sprouts, turmp-tops, savoys, etc. 



■THE WORLD OF WOMEN- 


In this section will be included articles which will place in array before the reader women born to 
fill thrones and great positions, and women who, through their own genius, have achieved fame. It 
will also deal with great societies that arc working in the interests of women 


Woman's Who's Who 
The Queens of the World 
Famous Women of the Pad 
Women's Societies 


Gieat Writers, Artists, and 
Act t esses 

Women of Wealth 
U omen's Clubs 


Wildes of Gieat Men 
Mothers of Gieat Men, 
eh , eh. 


WOMAN'S WHO’S WHO 


JHK 



The Countess of Crewe 
Itdlw Charks 


THE COUNTESS OF CREWE 

HK second child of Lord Rosebery, Lady Crewe, 
before her marridgc to the Earl, in 1899, was 
Lady ‘ ‘ Peggy ” Primrose She was born m 1 88 1 , 
and IS twenty-three years younger than her hus- 
band, whose first wife died in 1887 Despite the 
disparity in ages, how- 
ever, the union has 
proved an ideal one, for 
Lady Crowe, who is an 
extremely clever, tact- 
ful, and witty woman, 
has since come to 
the fore as a jiolitical 
hostess, and proved of 
great service to her hus- 
band 111 his political 
work The late Queen 
Victoria was very fond 
of Lady Crewe, and, as a 
special mark of favour, 
she and her sister, now 
Lady Sybil Grant, were privately presented to 
her Majesty when they made their debut 
I-ady Crewe’s witty sayings were often a soui ce 
of amusement to her late Majesty On one 
occasion at dinner she noticed her father seated 
between Mrs Asquith and the late Duchess of 
Qeveland “ Look at papa,” she said, ” sitting 
between the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies ” Lady Crewe usually stays at Crewe 
House, Mayfair, during a parliamentary session, 
but prefers Crewe Hall, the Earl’s 
beautiful Cheshire seat 

MADAME CURIE 

It was at Varsovie, in Russian 
^ Poland , that Madame Cune — ^who, 
together with her husband, the late 
Professor Curie, discovered radium 
at Sorbonne in 1898 — ^was born in 
1867. Her father was M Sklodowski, 
a professor of ph3rsics at a college 
m Varsovie, and his daughter laid 
the foundation of her ultimate 
scientific achievements by becom- 
ing the Professor’s helper m his 
laboratory. Ultimately she went to 



Madame Curie 
li Man ml 



Paris to study, suffermg much privation m order 
that she might continue her studies And there 
she met Prolessor Curie, by whose side she worked 
for a number of years, until he died m 1906. Many 
honours have been showered on this clever lady 
scientist In July, 1910, she received the Albert 
Medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts, being 
only the second wo- 
man — Queen Victoria 
was the first — to re- 
ceive this honour Ma- 
dame Curie’s greatest 
jirideaiul joy, however, 

IS her littU daughter 
Irene, to whom she is 
passionately attached 
Madame Curie is the 
author of many scien- 
tific books, but it IS 
her gieat achievt- 
ment, the discovery 
of radium, which will immortalise her name. 

LADY BRASSEY 

T hf fact that Lord Brassey made m iqio 
another world tour in his yacht tin Sun- 
beam in which he has already covered over 
3(X),ow miles, reminds Jiie that his wife is as 
equally enthusiastic a sailor, and has made 
many* trips with her husband She is the 
daughter of Viscount Malden, and her maiden 
name was Sybil de Vere She mar- 
ned Lord Brassey as his second 
wife m 1890, and is famed as a 
hostess One meets everybody who 
IS anybody at 24, Park Lane, a 
house which is really one of the 
sights of I-ondon, for it is filled with 
cunos, jewels, armour, marble, jiorce 
lams, embroideries, etc , collected 
during the voyages of the Sunbeam 
Lady Brassey’s tail, stately beauty 
is much admired, and her white 
hair improves rather than detracts 
from her youthful personality A 
kindly, sympathetic woman, hei 
counsel and friendship is miirh 
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sought after, and during her husband's governor- necessary before even a bom dancer can claim 
ship m Victoria, she gamed much popularity. to be successful. 


MISS MARIE HALL 

I N 1900 a girl of sixteen stopped Kubelik as he 
wdus leaving Queen's Hail one day. and asked 
him to hear her play. Kubelik was sympathetic, 
heard her, and, de- 
lighted with her won- 
derful talent, person- 
ally introduced her to 
his master, Sevcik 
Two years later the 
girl made her d^but 
in Vienna, and to-day 
IS one of the most 
famous violinists in the 
world, and able to 
command record fees. 
In her girlhood days, 
^ „ however, she knew 

what stern poverty 
meant So reduced in 
ciicumstanccs did her father, an accomplished 
harpist, become, that he and liis daughter 
tramped from town to town, until Miss Hall’s 
playing atti acted the attention of a well-knowm 
teacher, who w'tis astounded to find that, although 
only ten yeais of age. she knew most of Hach’s 
sonatas by heart Some music-lovmg peoi^lc 
came to the rescue, and little Mane was placed 
under proper instruction Miss Hall is a native 
of Newcastle-on -Tyne, her father being a harpist 
in the Carl Hosa Opera Comj>any Her father 
wanted her to learn to play the harp, but she 
picferrcd the viohn, and he very wisely let her 
liavc her own way And now slit possesses 
a magnificent Strad, valued at ;^t.6oo, with 
which she charms her autliences She has one 
sistei and two brothers, to whose cart and educa- 
tion she has devoted much of the money she has 
earned by her genius 

MDLLE. GENEE 

O NE of the world’s cleverest dancers, Mdllc 
Adeline Geii6e, who, in June, 1910, became 
the wife of Mr Frank Isitt, manager of the Duke 
of Newcastle's estates, and an enthusiastic 
musician and comjxisei, was born at a tiny town 
in Denmark, Aartrus, on January 6, 1873 
Her uncle. M Alexander Gcnee. was her first 
teacher, and she made her debut at the principal 
theatre at CopenhagiMi before she w'as seventeen 
After dancing in l^rlm 
and Munich, she was 
engaged as premiere 

danseuse at the Em- 

pire, London, m No- 
vember 1897, and 

remained there for ten 
years, winning the re- 
putation of being the 
world’s most graceful 
and accomplished 
dancer of the old 

Italian school It was 
« f, , 'Mr George Edwarcles 

who •■ She .s 

Without doubt the 

finest dancer on the European stage " In 

addition. Mdlle Genee is a clever actress, for 

she possesses the ability to express emotion m 
dumb show so that it conveys even more than 
the spoken wrord. But her success has meant 
strenuous work, and the famous dancer luis 
herself told of the hours of rehearsing that are 


Mdlle Genee 
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LADY DUFF GORDON 

T rading under the name of “ Lucile,” Lady 
Duff Gordon, v/ho is the wife of Sir Cosmo Duff 
Gordon, has built up one of the smartest dress- 
making establishments 
in London. It was 
pnor to her marriage 
in 1 900 that she started 
business as a dress- 
makei m Hanover 
Square, and few 
women in this country 
liave cieated more i 
fashions. She was the 
originator of the 
famous emotional 
gowns,” dresses which 
not only beautify the , , „ 

wearer by their colour- 
mg, but are symbolical 

of the latter’s emotions At the beginning 
of 1910 she embarked on the Adriatic, with 
a whole retinue of mannequins and assist- 
ants, and creatcfl a furore amongst New York's 
“ Four Hundred ” by her genius, proving that 
Palis cannot claim to possess all the ideas and 
ability necessary to create the new and the 
beautiful in a woman’s dress Lady Duff Gordon 
designs and creates all her owm wonderful models, 
and “ dresses ” half society 

MRS. TAFT 

Asa girl the wife of the American President 
^ mixed m political circles, for her father, 
the Hon John W Herron, pf Cincinnati, was a 
State senatoi Splendidly educated, Ixith m 
school and by travel, gracious and frankly cordial 
in her hospitality, Mrs Taft has made an ideal 
mistress of the White House since her husband 
became President of the States in 1909 With 
her husband she has visited almost every comer 
of the globe, and boasts that she can always be 
ready to start for anywhere at an hour’s notice 
She was married to Mr Taft m 1886, when she 
was twenty-four years of a^e, and has one 
daughter. Miss Helen Herron 'laft, and two sons, 
Robert and Charles All three children have 
distinguished themselves at college, and their 
parents are rightly proud of them An accom 
phshed musician, Mrs Taft often entertains hei 

husband and family, 

and has always been I 
the constant com- 
panion of her sons 
and daughter She 
believes in the highei 
education of women, 
and encouraged her I 
daughter to seek a 
college education She I 
IS also very fond of 
children, and has often 
cancelled social en- 
gagements in order 
that miRht contri- 
bute to their pleasure. 

It was a noticeable fact that when the tune came 
for her to overlook the arrangements for her 
family’s personal comfort in theu official home, 
the rooms her daughter was to occupy received 
hex personal attention, and details with regard to 
light and sunshme largely mfluenced her choice 
in the allocation of the different apartments 
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SOCIETIES WHICH HELP WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 

a. CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

PfeESiDENT; THE COUNTESS OF BECTIVE 

The Objects of the Buteau— How it Finds Employment Cor Women— Its Value to Employers— Work 
already Accomplished— The Fees— Course of Training — ** The Workers' Bookshop ** — ^Loan Fund 


•The objects of the bureau are 
• I. To prevent unemployment, and the 
evils resulting therefrom. 

2. To help women, especially those of 
good education, to help themselves by 
guiding them into suitable permanent work 

3. To promote the training of the unpre- 
pared, and thus to raise the general standard 
of efficiency. 

4 To maintain records of women desiring 
employment, and of employers having 
vacancies 

5. To collect and circulate information on 
occupations suitable for educated girls 

6 To study and record the fluctuations of 
demand and supply in various occupations 

7. To publish advertisement lists, news- 
papers, and other printed ^ 

matter, by which the pur- ! 
poses of the society may be 
advanced 

8 To promote and co- 
operate with other bureaux 
and societies having objects 
wholly or partly similar 

What the Bureau can Do for a 

Qlrl Wishing to Earn her own 

Living 

1 It can tell her of some 
hundred professions open 
to women. 

2 It can help her to 
choose the one for which 
she is best fitted 

3 It can tell her where to 

obtain the necessary train- 
ing if she, IS not already 
fully qualified, and can 
warn her of fraudulent 
training. The Coumi 

4. It can usually, if 

money is a difficulty, help her to obtain a 
loan to cover her cost of training, repay- 
able in small instalments when she is in a 
post 

5. It can introduce her to a probable 
employer. 

6. It can tell her of an inexpensive and 
comfortable hostel near her work 

7 It can help her to good holidays if she 
cannot go home 

8. It can show her the best means for 
providing for a “ rainy day ” 

9 If she IS engaged to be mamed, it can 
offer her suitable preparation for work at 
home by a training in housewifery and home 
management, 

10. If she is desiring to emigrate, it can 
introduce her to agencies which will give her 


The Countess of Bective 
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all the necessary information as to the 
demand for workers, climate, equipment, 
cost of passage, etc It can introduce hei 
to cl special training for colonial life. 

What the Bureau can do for Bmployera 

I . It can save them the expense of repeated 
advertisements 

2 It can s,ivc them the worry of selecting 
one from a hundred applicants 

3 It can select a few specially prepared 
and experienced workers for their choice 

4 It can advise them as to conditions and 
salaries 

5 It can find them workers for new or 
difficult posts 

6. It can save them the fees they might 
pav to bogus registries 

7 It can put them in 
touch with bonk-fide regis- 
tries m nearly all the Euro- 
pean countries 

8 It can put them in 
touch with colonial associa- 
tions working on similar 

j lines 

Work Accomplished During ipop 

Suggestion or informa- 
tion was given to 4,724 
pcojilc who had not pre- 
viously applied to the 
bureau 

Assistance was givi 11 
to .ibout 4,000 jircvious 
clients 

The need for keeping well 
in advance of all move- 
ments connected with the 
welfare of women and girls, 
S of Bective especially those of the jiio- 

r, fcssional classes, has never 

been so clearly demonstrated as during the 
past V oar Many timely wai mngs have been 
given of over-stocked professions, and also oi 
those likely to become so. as well as invalu- 
able information with regard to new dcvc*lop- 
ments in well-known employments, such .is 
in the teaching of music and in the teaching 
of design Particulars have also been Rivi 11 
of entirely new openings for women. These 
generally come to the knowledge of the 
bureau long before the publit arc aware of 
their existence 

Training In Method 

This unique training has proved iteelf 
extraordiWay valuable to thoee who have 
availed themselves of it Many iMt^ces of 

success were recorded last year The training 
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was started two years ago m order to supply 
a deficiency whi(^ was constantly coming to 
the notice of the bureau — ^namely, the unex- 
pected failure of many women (who were 
supposed to be fully trained) owing to theur 
lack of knowledge of methods of classification 
and business routine 

This training aims at giving workers a 
knowledge of the theory of classification, 
which they can apply to whatever woik 
they take in hand Only a small number of 
students are taken at a time, therefore a 
large part of the training is inrlividual 
The Cources are as follows. 

1 Three months, mornings or afternoons 
(Saturdays excluded), {p (is 

2 Six months, mornings or afternoons 
(Satuidays excluded), or three months, full 
day (except S«iturdays), ;^io los 

A Few Typical Posts Filled 

Private .secretary at a salary of /8o per 
annum, resident 

Secretary to a women’s jiolitical society, 
sal.iry/ioo, non-resiclont 

Secretary to a well-known author, /8o, 
resident 

Manageress of a new electric apphame 
show-room, salary / loo, non-resident, to 
stai t 

Social worker on the Children’s Care Com- 
mittee, salary /117 a 

Lady cook, salary (po, resident, etc 
Publications 

“ Women’s limjiloynient ” This journal 
for educated workers is issued on the first 
and third Fridays of every month It con- 
tains articles dealing with employment sub- 
jects and u])-lo-date information as to new 
openings, also notices of bona-fide vacant 
posts, opportunities for tr.iining, with lists 
of rci ommended schools and institutions, and 
details of cost, duration, etc Price i^d , 
post free 

“ 'riie Finger I’ost ” A guide to profes- 
sions and employment for educated women, 
containing over eighty articles written by 
professional women, w’lth particulars of 
training, salaries, new openings, etc Price 
IS , post free, IS ^d 

“ Women as Inspcctois ” Town and 
country. 3d , post free, 4d Gives all par- 
ticulars as to training and work of Women 
Inspectors under Government, county coun- 
cils, borough councils, etc 

The Workers* Bookshop 

This bookshop was opened last year in 
order to bring the latest publications concern- 
ing women before the public as speedily as 
possible, and in order to give various societies 
an opportunity for a wider sale of their books 
and pamphlets than they could otherwise 
secure It is said by business experts that 
the shop has done unusually well during its 
first year It is on the same premises as the 
bureau. 

The Studenta* Careers AssoclatioB 

This association has recently been formed 
Its objects aro 


f. To establi^ a definite connection 
between colleges and schools on the one 
hand, and the AL’*ociated Employment 
Bureaux on the other 

2 That a representative committee, con- 
sisting of teachers, representatives of the 
head and assistant mistresses’ associations, 
and members of employment bureaux should 
meet twice yearly for discussion and inter- 
change of ideas, m order to be able to supply 

(a) Employment bureaux w'lth up-to-date 
information on educational matters, 
and to notify them of any changes 
that may have taken place m the 
teaching world 

(ft) Colleges and schools with expert 
knowledge on all employment ques- 
tions, and to give them reliable and 
ui>-to-datc information on all pro- 
fessions open to educated w'omen, 
together with the necessary facts in 
regard to supply and demand, standard 
of salaries, training, age limit, etc 

3 By constant communictition between 
the cclucational world and employment 
bureaux, to prevent the drifting of women 
and girls into unsuitable or over-stocked 
piofessions 

4 To consider any new openings that may 
have been investigated by employment 
bureaux, and to discuss their possibilities 

Lectures on “ Openings for Girls " will be 
given at any school or college if desired 

Loan Fund 

T his fund has recently been established in 
order to assist women and girls who are not 
in a position to pay for (i) necessary educa- 
tion or training, (2) board and lodging 
during training, (3) the goodwill of a busi- 
ness, or (4) any othei requirements which 
tlic committee consider warrantable 

Repayment is expected to begin at the end 
of three months after the completion of 
training or starting in business The total 
loan to be repaid within such time (usually 
three years) and by such instalments as the 
committee may determine 

Societies or associations may also apply 
for loans 

Thrift 

This department of the work would in- 
crease with greater rapidity if more women 
realised the advantages of insurance and the 
facilities now offered for obtaining it 

The bureau is prepared to give advice • 

I. To parents who wish to begin early to 
provide for their daughters’ future education 

2 'lo women at the beginning of their 
career who wash to provide for the future 
(marriage or sickness) 

3 To middle-aged workers who wash to 
procure an annuity 

(Special opportunities are offered to nurses 
to secure sick pay and an annuity ) 

Information with regard to any branch of 
work carried on by the Central Bureau can 
be obtained from the Secretary, 5, Princes 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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HKROINCS OF HISTORY 

I. BOAOICBA 


all sides are . . . gardens and 

^ orchards . . . pastures and plain 

meadows, with brooks running through them, 
turning watermills with a pleasant noise. Not 
far off is a great forest, a well-wooded chase 
. , . . The cornfields are not of a liungry 

sandy mould, but as the fruitful fields of Asia 
, . . There are wells, sweet, wholesome, 

and clear . . . frequented by scholars and 

youths of the city m summer evenings, when 
they walk forth to take the air ’* 

So wrote the ancient chronicler, and, strange 
though It may seem, he was describing King’s 
Cross (London), which now is a monotone of 
grey, and a place where the “ pleasant noise ” 
of the watermills has yielded to the roar of 
motor-’buscs and the incessant shrieks of trains 
A thousand years ago, however, before the 
watermills turned, and before ever there was a 
city from which youths and scholars could 
come forth. King’s Cross had other associations , 
there it was that Queen Boadicca fought her 
losing fight against the shining helmets and 
waving plumes of Rome 

It IS a noble story, and well worth repeating 
Britain then had been for a hundred years under 
the sway of Rome The many little kingdoms of 
which England was com])Osed had lx*en reduced 
to su^ection, and their kings wore now no more 
than Roman deputies. A grasping mind turned 
even the prosperity of the land into the coffers 
of Rome, and the peasants worked not for then 
own gam, but for that of the conq^ueror. It was 
inevitable that there should be discontent, and, 
eight years before Boadicea made herself im- 
mortal, there was a great revolt The Romans 
quelled it with a heavy hand ; but Colchester, 
^en called Camulodunum, they reserved for the 
glory of the emperor himself 

Accordingly, Claudius came to England in 
great pomp, surrounded by captains and legions, 
bent upon the reduction of proud Colchester 
He advanced with a magnificent army, im- 
pressing the simple Britons with a line of 
gorgeously equipped elephants, with turrets filled 
with slingers and archers on their backs. 

Claudius had an easy task. He subdued 
Colchester, and departed m a wonderful ship 
“ like a moving palace ” to celebrate at Rome 
the greatest tnumpii ever recorded Rome went 
mad over him, and the poets vied with each 
other in adulation. The last bars have 
fallen, earth is girdled by a Roman ocean,” sang 
one — he referred unwitting to the Atlantic and 
Pacific waters. “ One look from Caesar has 
subdued the cliff-girt isle, the land of the wintry 
pole,” exclaimed another 

Claudius was succeeded by Nero, and Nero 
was quite as fond of wealth as any of his pre- 
decessors. When he heard, therefore, that 
Prasutagus, King of the Iceni (Norfolk and 
Suffolk) had died, leaving his kingdom and his 
riches divided between the emperor and his own 
two daughters, Nero promptly seized the whole. 
Prasutagus had fondly hoped that by makmg 
Nero his heir he w'ould protect his family, but 
little had he gauged the rapacity of a conqueror. 
Rome argued that as the king had been put mto 
power by the emperor, all his goods reverted 
to the emperor, when Boadicea, the mcensed 
queen, resented this robbery, they flogged her 
in public, maltreated her daughters, and im- 
pounded all that had been left by Prasutagus. 


Boadicea did not belie her name. Her name 
means victory, and accordingly she girded on 
her arms and placed herself at the head of the 
Iceni and the other petty kingdoms. Verulam, 
near St Albans, she burned , Colchester she 
took, and left in ashes ; on London she and her 
hordes of wild Biitons descended, like a cloud of 
locusts, breathing fire. Here she halted in the 
” great forest ” that clothed what is now Penton- 
ville Hill, after she had left nothing of the 
prosperous town of I.ondinum, which Tacitus 
has described as “ famous for the great multi- 
tude of merchants and provisions ” Seventeen 
hundred years later, eighteen feet below Lombard 
Street, the lemains of a tesselatcd pavement were 
discovered, the pattern ” lying scattered like the 
petals of a flower,” and covered with charred 
wood, the remnants of the wooden houses which 
had not been replaced by Roman buildmgs. 

Boadicea was very busy. She hung many well- 
born women in the Grove of Andate, the British 
Goddess of Victory, and was meditating further 
revenges and slaughter — ^it was an age when it 
was considered natural and even right to slay 
as many people as possible if you were annoyed — 
when Suetonius Paulmus, the heutenant of 
Rome in Bnton, hastened back from the Isle of 
Mona (Anglesey) to quell the insurrection. 

Figures differ Some say there were 70,000 
Britons and 10,000 Romans, others 230.000 
rebels and 13,000 Romans that as it may, 
they met in a narrow valley one day, the Romans 
with their discipline, their shining armour and 
nch cloaks ; the Iceni rude and wild, many of 
them naked, with bodies painted blue, lU-anned, 
but valiant to death. Boadicea rode up and 
down their lines m her Roman-shaped chariot, 
her Roman cloak and ornaments shining, her 
voice ringing out words of encouragement and 
defiance. With her were her two daughters, 
the very sight of whom recalled their wrongs 
and raised a spirit of courage m the troops 

It was a case oi Right agamst Might, and m 
personal combat Might always wins. The 
Romans utterly routed the rebels, but it took 
them a whole day to do it. Boadicea flashed 
about m the battle, exhorting her followers, m 
what inspinng words we may only guess ; but all 
was in vam. Twilight fell upon a vanquished 
host, upon a valley of death wherein lay many 
thousand Bntons, but only four hundred Romans. 
ITie day was decisive , Rome, the proud, the 
overbearmg, Rome the great civiliser, was set 
firmly m dominion over England. 

For Boadicea but one thing remained to do. 
Already Roman ideas of honour were per- 
meating these islands, and it was a dishonour 
to live defeated. Boadicea had lost all — 
wealth, kingdom, the honour of her daughters ; 
she had faded in her bid for justice, h^ been 
publicly flogged, and now she was defeated. 
Accordingly, before the sun rose upon her shame, 
she took poison and ended her life. 

Eighteen centuries later, Thomycrofc, the 
sculptor, looking for a theme for a heroic piece 
of work, chose the queen of the Icem for his 
subject. For fifteen years he laboured at the 
group, building a special studio for xt, and a 
httle railway on which the work could be pudied 
mto the open air for him to study the effect. 
But he did not live to see the fine bnmze 
cast from his plaster group, which later was set 
up on Westminster Bndge. 
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By G. D. LYNCH 


(Kakmisii K A1 I AU) 


Legal terms and legal language make the law a mystery to most people Yet there need 
be no mystery surrounding the subject, and in this section of Evicitv Woman's Ln' ycioim'UIa 
only the simplest and clearest language will be used, so that readers may understand every 
asf^iect of the law with regard to — ^ 


Man mtie 

Money Ma/lm 

Rmf>loyL ; ’ j / lability 

Children 

Servants 

Tollmen 

Landloi d\ 

Pets 

Sanitation 


'J'axts 

mih 

irjc'i T\ht^, ell , ell 


PROPERTY IN LAND 


COHtlHUtif JtOMt J>a£t 7{>S, patt O 


Fixtures 

piXTURES arc such things annexed to 
* buildings or land as arc of an accessory 
character merely , and if they arc let 
into the soil, or cemented, or otherwise 
attached to some building, become the 
property of the freeholder or landlord at 
the end of the tenancy. But, although the 
original rule still applies, there are many 
exceptions, and even such things as barns, 
etc , restmg on bnekwork, may be removed 
by the tenant if it can be done without 
injury to the freehold 

Trade Fixtures 

Things fixed to the freehold for purposes 
of trade or manufacture are removable by 
the tenant if no material injury is caused 
to the estate They include furnaces, 
coppers, brewing vessels, fixed vats, salt 
pans, and the like , machinery in breweries, 
collieries, and mills, such as steam-engines, 
cider-mills, etc ; and buildings for trade, 
such as a varnish-house built on plates laid 
on brickwork 

Recent legislation has enlarged the rights 
of a tenant of an agricultural holding to 
remove improvements effected by him or 
to be compensated for the same And the 
old rule as to fixtures and emblements docs 
not now apply to market-gardeners, who 
have the n^t to remove fruit-trees and 
strawberry plants, planted by them, or to 
have the same taken over at a valuation 
Teiuiiit*« Fixtures 

Tenant's fixtures which are removable by 
him or his personal representative on his 
decease mclude those set up for ornament 
or domestic convenience, such as hangings, 
tapestry, and pier-glasses, whether nailed 
to the walls or put up in heu of panels. 


marble, or other ornamental chimncy- 
pieccs, marble slabs, window blinds, grates, 
ranges, and stoves, although fixed in brick- 
work, iron backs to chimneys, fixed tables, 
cojiiiers and watei-tiibs, fixc'd colfee-mills, 
cupboards fixed with holdtasls, clock-cases, 
iron ovens, and so forth, always remember- 
ing that the separation must cause little or 
no damage 

Freehold 

A freehold estate is practically equivalent 
to absolute ownership, and on the decease 
ot the owner descends to his heirs, or, if 
he does not leave any, devolves upon Ins 
relatives, however remote Originally, free- 
hold tenure was the holding of land by free 
services such as a frcemiin might perfonn, 
but knight-service was abolished by Charles 
II , and an agricultural service, or payment 
of a pecuniary rent, substituted for it lo 
go into all the varieties of freehold tenure, 
such as “grand scTgeanti “ aiicumt 
demesne," etc , and the divisions of quasi- 
Ireehold, would only confuse the reader 

Copyhold 

A copyhold estate is jiart of the lands ol 
a manor held at th(‘ lord's will and according 
to the custom of the manor 'J here must 
be a manor, a court, the land must be part 
or parcel of the manor, and it must h.ivc 
been demised b}'^ t-opy ol court loll fioin 
tunc immemoricd Originally, the tenants 
held strictly at the will of the lord, who 
might dispossess them at his jileasure 
Then the law intervened to protect the 
interests of the tenants, and the latter 
acquu-ed a legal nght to their estate in the 
land And now rents, fines, heriots (the 
lord’s nght on the death of his tenant to 
the deceased’s best beast or other best 
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personal chattels) may be commuted or ex- 
tinguished under the Copyhold Acts And 
the effect is that the land is practically the 
same as freehold But any rights of common 
of the tenant — e g , of feeding his horses and 
sheep on the wastes of the manor — or any 
nght of the lord or tenant in any mines or 
minerals, or any right of holding fair or 
market, or in respect of game, fish, etc , are not 
affected by enfranchisement under the Copy- 
hold Acts When a copyholder mames the 
lady of the manor the copyhold is suspended 
dunng the marriage but not extinguished. 

Manor Couita 

There are two courts incident to every 
manor, a court baron, or freeholders’ court, 
and a customary court, which only relates 
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to the ccmyhold tenants who form the 
** homage*^ and transact the necessary 
business, the lord, or more usually his 
steward, presidmg as judge. The court 
baron is a domestic court whidi regulates 
the interests of the freeholders, and m which 
the freehold tenants were the pdges. In 
some manors a court of criminal {uriraiction, 
called a “ court leet,” was also held for the 
redress of misdemeanours and nuisances. 
All manors which exist at the present day 
must have existed as early as 129O, none 
having been created since The character- 
istics of a manor are much the same at the 
present day as in early times, except that 
the court baron and the court leet have 
lost all their origmal judicial powers. 


II THE LAW AND THB SERVANT 

Couttnued /rWH pa^66St Part s 

The Giving of a Character—A Malicious or False Character — ^Personation — Altering a Certificate 

of Character 


Character 

A MASTER is under no legal obligation to 
^ give his servant a character, but, if he 
chooses to give him a character the cha- 
racter should be a true one And as between 
master and master the character given is a 
privileged communication unless given ma- 
liciously. So that if the answers to inquines 
are unfavourable, or even false, the servant 
will have no nght of action against the master 
unless he can also show express malice 

A master is not obliged to prove or sub- 
stantiate the truth of the character he gives, 
and the fact of its being given to more than 
one person at a time or made in the presence 
of several people does not alter the fact that 
it IS a confidential declaration Thus, 
where a master, addressing his servants, 
warned them against speaking to a former 
servant, and saying that he had been dis- 
charged for robbing him, the communication 
was held to be privileged, although made m 
the presence of several persons 
Malice 

The servant will have to make out a very 
strong case before the question of malice 
IS allowed to go to the jury And if he is 
unable to do so, the duty of the judge will 
be to non-suit him If a master volunteers 
the character of his servant and gives him a 
bad one without its being applied for, or 
couples charges of misconduct with ex- 
pressions of vindictiveness, or makes state- 
ments unsupported by evidence and the 
direct contraiy to what really occurred, or 
betrays a desire to injure the servant and 
prevent him from getting another situation, 
malice may be inferred, and he may be 
made responsible, therefore, in an action for 
damages. 

Information at Second-hand 

Information obtained at second-hand may 
be privileged, and a master maybe justified, 
when answering inquines regarding the 
character of his servant, in stating not only 
what he knows of his own personal knowledge 


and experience, but also what he has been 
told and believes to be true 

The fact of a master having given a ser- 
vant a good character does not preclude him 
from giving an adverse one subsequently 
from information which comes to his 
knowledge Thus where a husband, during 
his wife’s illness, gave his cook a good 
character which procured her a situation, 
and when, in answer to subsequent m- 
quines, his wife, who had recovered, wrote 
saying that she suspected her former cook 
of dishonesty, it was held that the communi- 
cation was pnvileged An action cannot be 
brought against a master for words spoken 
to a policeman on giving a servant in 
charge, or when preferring a complaint 
against him before a magistrate. 

Special Damage 

Assuming the statements made to be 
malicious, m order to give the servant a 
right of action the words must be actionable 
m themselves, or the servant must have 
suffered some special damage 

Words actionable m themselves arc those 
imputing some criminal offence, contagious 
disease, dishonesty, or immorality, or some 
charge which affects the servant in his 
capacity of servant, such as accusing a game- 
keeper of killing foxes. Special damage is 
harder to prove, and is the actual definite 
injury to the servant as the result of the 
slanderous statements. A girl who was dis- 
missed by her employer in consequence of 
reflections made upon her character by the 
landlord of the house m which she lodged was 
successful m obtaining damages from uie man 
m question for bemg the cause of her dismissal, 

PalM Character 

A master has no right to recommend a 
servant to another employer by giving him a 
false character, and if the new employer sus- 
tains any damage m consequence of having 
taken the servant upon the recommendation 
he will have cause for action against the 
former master. If, therefore, out of kindness 
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of heart and to give the girl another chance, 
a mistress ignores the fact that her servant 
has thieving propensities,' and gives her a 
good character, and the girl, lapsing into her 
old ways, robs her new mistress, the latter 
is justified in taking action to recover damages 
from the original employer. 

Personation 

There is a penalty of £20 for falsely 
personating a master or his wife, house- 
keeper, steward, or servant, and eithei 
personally or m writing giving any false, 
forged, or counterfeit character to any 
person who is endeavouring to obtain a 


situation, or for falsely pretending that they 
have been in a situation for a longer time than 
was actually the case, or was discharged 
at any other time than that at which he 
actually left, or that he had never been in 
service before 

Altering: Certificate 

A similar penalty is imposed upon servants 
for making false statements when seeking 
employment, or making use of a forged 
certificate of character, or altering the date, 
or erasing any word m the character, or 
falsely pretending that they had never 
been in service on any previous occasion 
7o 6e continued 
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Conltnued 'rout pofff 666, Part $ 

Guardians— Deserted Children — Overlaying Infant— Parental Liability 


The Court will not take a child of 
tender years out of the custody of its mother 
on the ground that the mother’s religion 
differs from that of the deceased parent, or 
that such removal is requisite for the train- 
ing of the child in the father’s religion 

If a father choscs to retract a promise 
previously made to allow the children to be 
educated in the religion of their mother, the 
Court will restrain the latter from inter- 
fering with the religious education of the 
children, although such promise was ante- 
nuptial, and her consent to the marriage was 
conditional upon its being made. 

Guardians 

In order to ensure that the children shall 
he brought up in the rehgion of the father, 
the Court may appoint a guardian to act 
with the mother after the father’s death ; the 
fact of the children having no property d^ 
not .affect the junsdiction of the Court The 
Court may also remove a guardian already 
appointed, and appoint another, and give 
directions as to the reUgion m which the 
child IS to be educated. And this it may do, 
although the child is not a ward m Court 
and has no property, its religious education 
being the only ground for interference A 
testamentary guardian who changes his 
religion after the father's death may be 
removed from his office. 


Deserted Children 

If the Court is of opinion that the parent 
has abandoned or deserted the child, or has 
otherwise so conducted himself that the 
Court should refuse to enforce his right to 
the custody of the child, it may decline to 
issue a writ or to make an order for its pro- 
tection 

The Court has also power to order repay- 
ment by a parent of the cost of the bringing 
up of a child who is being brought up by 
another jierson, oi is being boarded out by 
the guardians, upon ordering the child to be 
given up to the parent on Ins application 
Overlaying: Infant 

Where the death of an infant under three 
yeais of age is caused by suffocation through 
its being overlayed by some person o\er 
sixteen who went to bed under the influence 
of dnnk, the latter is guilty of having 
neglected the infant in a manner likely to 
cause injury to its health 

Parental Liability 

A j)arent is under no legal obligation to 
pay debts incurred by his child , however, 
if the parent is conscious of the exjicnditun 
incurred by his child while living under his 
roof, and makes no inquiry or rcmonstiance 
about it, a presumption may arise that he 
authonsed the child to order the goods and 
obtain credit on liis authonly 


aL055ARY OF LEGAL TERMS USED IN THIS SECTION 


Copyhold — A base tenure, the tenant’s 
title-deeds being copies of the " roll,” 
or book, of the court of the manor 
Custom — ^An unwritten law so long estab- 
lished that the memory of man runs not 
to the contrary It must have been 
continued, peaceable, reasonable, cer- 
tain, compulsory, and consistent, for 
one custom cannot be set up in opposi- 
tion to another 

Fixtures. — Originally meant somethmg 
which, on becoming fixed to the 
became part of the real estate. The 


term now means exactly the rcvcise, 
and IS aiiphed to things removable by 
the jicrson who affixed them 
Freehold — Land which is jiractically held 
by a man and his heirs free lioni lestric- 
tions , originally land held by free serv ice 
Manor— A property consisting of a house 
or castle €ind land which the ownci or 
lord reserved to hio own use while 
letting out part of the latter 
Wastes of Manor —Uncultivated parts 
used for roads and pasture, etc, by 
the lord and the tenants 
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BETWIXT TWO FIRES By FRANCIS 0 MILLET 





Romance is not confined solely to the realms of fiction The romancts of fart, indeed, art 
greater and mtire interesting , they liavc made history', and liave laid tlit foundations ol the 
greatness both of artists and of poets. 

This section of EviiRY Woman’s Em Yt i or ldia, therefore, will include, among thousands of 
other subjects 

J^a/noui IlistOiual I m'p | itn'e J*otWi ami I J'to/'ouih ot in/tnlay and 

Slotm I 'J'/iL Stt/k-tilt/tom of / j Jo-dav 

I^>e Ixtleis of J\o/>h 'J ht JSuj^^aj^id Oul in Alany \ hlopcimnfi in Olden /Vr', 

Liwe iicentv fto/n fuition 1 Clt/ms ! ch ^ih 

TRUE EOVE-STORIES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 

No. 7. MARIE ANTOINETTE AND FERSEN 


Doth in the temple of Tiagcdy anti in the 
gorgeous tcmiile of Konnince place should 
be found for shrines to Mane Anioinctte, 
shnnes dedicated to her alone and worthy 
of her As the queen of 'fragedy and as 
the queen of Romance she reigns supreme, 
and the mere recollection of her name gives 
birth immediately to a thousand thoughts 
of wonderment and sympathy 

To France she may have been a bad 
queen, bigoted and reckless . as a woman 
she may have been foolish, proud, and 
vainglorious , her influence, peihaps more 
than any other, may have been instru- 
mental finally in huilmg the Bourlxin 
dynasty from the dizzy heights of powci 
and in causing 11 to crash u^n the ground 
where it broke into a thousand pieixs 
which themselves denounce the divine right 
of kings These, however, are matters for 
the historian to decide This is no occasion 
for a diatribe on the misuse of quecnlv 
power , this is no occasion for critu ism , 
iiere not even will be told the story of 
Mane Antoinette, for that story is history, 
and too full of incident to be comprcssctl 
In short, this article is but the recoid of 
a splendid passion, a tribute to a nc>blc* 
love — ^the blind devotion of a man and the 
trustful love of a heroic woman, who mented 
the service of that man as greatly as he 
mented her love Mane Antoinette was 
heroic In spite of all her faults, in spite of 
her foolishness, she was a magmficent woman, 
and at the end she showed herself as such. 
Death found her grand, lovely, and pathetic, 
woman worthy of the man who, for her 
'’dke, nsked everything and who longed to 

U— 1 X- J-l.-. V..r. 


The man, perliajis, was as blind and foolish 
as the woman, but the jiroiid and unbending 
dignity of ('oiint Fcrscu ariests aitentioii 
no less than docs that of the queen One 
can but admire him , he w.is a man who 
schooled himself to tliat noble, "Hire, self- 
sacrificing love wlucJi IS gi cater and moic 
rare than genius 

For many of her faults and many of her 
weaknesses Mane Anioinctte cannot be 
blamed with justice She was born a 
pnnccss, and theietore it was not foi hei 
to jilan her couisc of life 'Ihere weie 
rcastms of State to control her actions, 
and reasons of Stale deemed an alliance 
with the Royal House of Fr.incc advisable 
The result w\is 1hat, in 1770, while still 
only in her fifteenth year, Ma’-io Antoinette 
was brought from Vienna to Vcr..ulles 
and there married to llic Dauphin A 
mere child, sjioiled buL beaiitihil, she was 
thus 1 laced amid the most unlovely of 
sui roundings, the dciatUiit Court of biance 
under the ancien regime Here there was 
nobody to love her, iioliody to understand 
her The Court was a Court of intrigue , 
the King, the smouldering ember ol .111 
illustnous but degenerate house, was dying, 
worn out by his excesses , and the Dauphin — 
the man to whom, on May lOth, M<iric 
Antoinette wms married — could he be cx- 
iiected to understand her > A grandson ot 
the King and the heir to the throne, he 
himseh was but a boy, a lanky, bashful 
youth, weak physically, weak mentally 
Was such a man a fitting mate for Mane 
Antoinette, the bnlUant. apwUmg daughter 
of the Hapsburg,. a girl bubbUng with 
An4-Viiieiaem +hir«itinp for life r 
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His diary alone serves to tell the melan- 
choly story of his marnage ** Tuesday, 15th. 
— Supped at La Muette. Slept at Versailles 
Wednesday, i6th. — ^My marriage Apart- 
ment m the gallery !^yal banquet in the 
Salle d 'Opera Thursday, 17th — Stag hunt. 
Meet at La Belle Image. Took one ” And 
so forth, and so forth His marriage was 
a mere incident in his career, and his tutor, 
the Due de la Vauguyon, strove hard to 
prevent it from becoming more by keeping 
the young couple apaii: whenever it was 
]?ossible That they should ever have 
learned to love one another is indeed sur- 
jirising This, however, common adversity 
taught them, and m the end they were 
bound together by an affection which was 
as beautiful as it was pathetic 

For the fiist seven years of her married 
life, however, Mane Antoinette’s sole wifely 
jirivilegc was to see her husband as he 
ate, as he drank, or as he hunted Is it 
a matter for wonder, theicfore, that she 
craved for light and laughter, that she 
became reckless and extravagant, or even 
that she drove a sledge unescorted through 
the snow-clad streets of Pans to the indig- 
nation of the populace ? 

A Wayward Queen 

It was, however, ]iist these little matters 
which ruined Mtirie Antoinette She was 
proud of her indiscretions , she boasted of 
them This offended France, for it was 
unworthy of the monarchy The crown 
Louis XV. ah*ady had dcgiaded Mane 
Antoinette degraded it further And in 
the eyes of the Frenchmen the monarchy 
was more than a mere olhcc , it w*is an 
institution, and a sacred institution 

Again, Mane Antoinette was recklessly 
extravagant at a time when the State was 
hovering on the brink of bankruptcy This 
w.is tactless, and caused the crown to be- 
< ome involved directly in the folly of the 
Q leen Her greatest fault, however, was 
that she never became a child of the country 
which had adopted her She admitted the 
fact, and remained alw’^a3's an Austrian 
I'or this France could not paidon her ; the 
country hated her, and in their hatred for 
the Queen the citizens of France destroyed 
their monarchy 

It IS, however, these very traits in her 
character w^hich call for love as we to-day 
look back writh impartial eyes on her career 
Proud, wayward, and inconstant. Mane 
Antoinette was a most fascinating w^oman. 
She was intensely human, and, like a true 
daughter of her sex, she craved for love 
and laughter Laughter she found, although 
It led her but to sorrow I^ovc she w'as 
offered, and offered often , men of power 
and position laid themselves before her — 
B«iron Besenval, the Due de Lau/un, and 
many, many others But these, as were 
all other influences in her life, were over- 
shadow'ed by one great personality. 

Count John Alex de Fersen was a Swede, 
and he arrived in Pans for the first time 
at the beginning the year 1774. He was 


then in bis nineteenth year, and, accom- 
panied by a tutor, was begmmng on the 
grand tour, which was regarded as a neces- 
sary part in the education of a youth of 
his position In Pans the young man's 
digmty and beanng soon called for notice. 
" His large, limpid eyes, shaded by thick 
black lashes, had the calm outlook of the 
northern people, the impress of whose 
melancholy he bore ; but this did not 
always or completely conceal the warmth 
of a generous nature quite capable of pas- 
sion He had a small mouth with expres- 
sive lips, a straight, well-formed nose, the 
fine, thin nostnls which are sometimes a 
sign of shyness, or, at least, of caution and 
reserve His manner bore the impress of 
nobility and simplicity , his attitude was 
in every respect that of a true gentleman.’* 

Marie Antoinette Meets Fersen 

On January loth the Swedish Ambassador 
presented Fersen to the Queen. Perhaps 
even then, at this first meeting, Mane 
Antoinette was atti acted by the cluvalrous 
face of this frank, honest Northerner, a 
man so different from the jxihshed syco- 
phants w'ho thronged her Court Indeed, 
if ever there was a case of love at first sight, 
the finger of evidence would seem to point 
to this. 

The next meeting was more dramatic ; 
it took place three weeks later The scene 
was a masked ball at the Opera, one of 
those dazzling, brilliant Bacchanalian revels 
winch were brilliant and dazzling even for 
Pans in those days, a scene which has 
been described times without number, but 
which still baffles description The young 
Swede, wrapt m wonder and admiration, 
was wandering among the throng of dancers, 
when, to lus surprise, a domino approached 
and began to talk to him Fersen immedi- 
ately scented an adventure, and so attractive 
an adventure pleased him, for the lady’s 
form was elegant and graceful, and her 
voice and conversation both were charming 

But }>rcscntly he was conscious of being 
an object for all eyes People were glancing 
at him and w^hisjiering Why ^ Fersen was 
puzzled The adventure was growing inter- 
esting Who was the lady ? At length, 
however, seeing that the crowd had recog- 
nised her, she decided to discard her dommo, 
and, standing before him, ’’^ersen saw the 
Dauplune herself Passion stifled his be- 
w ilderment , the mere presence of the woman 
blinded him At that dramatic moment he 
realised the intensity of love, and henceforth 
his one mission and ideal became to serve 
and comfort that lonely, loveless life He 
was the last to leave the ball-room that 
night, and he carried away with him the 
vision of a lovely face wluch never faded 
from his mind. 

Mdlle Bcrtin, her dressmaker, has 
described Mane Antoinette as possessing 
" a dazzling fair complexion, m which the 
tints of the earhest summer roses are 
blended ; large, prominent eyes of azure 
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Antoinetie, the beeutitui and liMated queen of Louis XVI ot France wiiose indiscretio i ana extravagance hastened the 
downfall of the Bourbon dynasty, but whose noble fortitude and patience in her tribulation tender her one of the most pathetic and 


tragic figures in history 

i lOlH till pamlin ly Uitt'Hi h I i lift at I iunl/n 

blue , a forehead ciovvncd with luxuriant fuilhci There was, therefore, but one 
fair hair . . Her figure \vdjk> shapely thing for hiiu to do , he kft Inaiice immc- 

. . her neck and bust peifett, her diatcly, and set out again u])on his travels 

hands beautiful, her legs and feet woithy bor three >»ais he vv.inderctl, haunted by 
of the Venus de Medic is" Her low'er lip, one thoughi, h.iiinted by one J.ice , but 
however, protruded slightly , this was the when tigaiii he found himself in I'lciiiLe he 
only mar upon her bcaut>, and this is a hastened straightway to \cjsailles, tin re to 
Lharactenstic of her race present himself at CouiT 

Fersen’s position, however, w'as now a “ Ah ' " exclaimed ^Maiie Antoinette, as 
stiangc and difficult one, for his was a he was shown into her presence "An old 
lare, exalted passion, and it forbade him acquaintance " She h.id not forgotten 

* -*■*- - — AM nnri 1 ri tl/'kr fTrOol 1 n IT WHS 1 dpTlfll Of 
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feeling which her attendants did not fail to 
notice. 

On the man time had wrought less 
change than on the woman. Fersen was 
still a boy, but Mane Antoinette was now 
a woman and a queen— a queen who had 
tasted the bitter fruits of sorrow, and knew 
that she was hated by her subjects. But 
Fersen saw no change , he saw still the 
gay and fnvolous pnneess, the woman 
eager for adventure, and he loved her. 
Henceforth he is found constantly in attend- 
ance on her At her informal parties at 
the Little Trianon he figured always, and 
although the Qifeen spoke and wrote of 
him indifferently, it was more than she 
could do to keep the secret of her heart 
from scrutmous eyes A Court is a hot-bed 
for scandal. At Versailles many eyes 
noted her every action, and idle tongues 
found much to say, until at length Fersen, 
realising that by his presence he was com- 
promising the Queen, decided once agam 
to tear himself away from her. 

Fersen Sells for America 

An excuse was at hand, and in 1778. 
fortified by a woman’s gratitude, he sailed 
with Lafayette for Amenca, there to join the 
patriots in their strife for independence 
from Great Britain. 

I must confide to your Majesty,” wrote 
the Swedish Ambassador to his kmg, 
shortly after Persen’s departure, ” that 
Count Fersen has been so well received by 
the Queen that several persons have taken 
umbrage. I own that I cannot help think- 
ing that she has a liking for him , I have 
seen indications of this kind too certain to 
be doubted The young count has behaved, 
under these circumstances with admirable 
modesty and reserve, and his going to 
America is especially to be commended 
By absenting himself he avoids dangci of all 
kinds ; but it evidently requned fiimncss 
beyond his years to resist such an attrac- 
tion. Dunng the last days of his stay the 
Queen could not take her eyes off him, and 
as she looked they were full of tears . . , 

When the approaching departuic of the 
count was made known, all the favourites 
were delighted. ‘ How is this, monsieur ? * 
said the Duchess de P'ltz James ‘ You 
forsake your conquest 1 ’ ‘ Had I made 
one,’ he replied, ‘ 1 should not forsake it. 
I go away free, and, unfortunately, without 
leaving any regrets.’ Your Majesty will 
own that the count’s answer was wise and 
prudent beyond his years The Queen, 
moreover, behaves -with much more self- 
restraint than fottnerly The king not 
only comphes with her wishes, but shares 
her tastes and pleasures.” 

The Storm Cloude Qather 

Save for a visit of a few bnef months on 
his return journey from America to Sweden 
after the surrender of Yorktown, Fersen 
contrived to keep himself from PYance fintil 
the very clouds of revolution were about 
to burst. Then he had to return ; the 


Queen was in danger ; she needed him ; he 
could keep aWay no longer ; and with her he 
remained, loyal and true until the end. 
Neither time nor distance had killed or 
even cooled his love. Indeed, Mane 
Antoinette and Fersen did not love as do 
ordmary mortals ; theirs was a love almost 
devoid of passion, a bond of perfect sympathy 
and trust. And now when, after long and 
sorrowful years of separation, once again 
they were brought together, they met quite 
naturally, without recnmmation, each under- 
standing the other absolutely. Perhaps it was 
because of this strange trait in her character 
that ujxm the head of Mane Antomette was 
jxiured the hatred of a nation. The French, 
a passionate, warm-hearted people, could not 
understand their Queen ; she was an enigma 
to them, an incomprehensible blend of 
reckless gaiety and austere pnde. 

These years of absence, moreover, were 
momentous years ; both in France and m 
Amcnca great changes had occurred ; events 
of which it IS imj^ssible here even to trace 
the sequence. They were years of plots and 
counter-plots, intrigues and countless follies 
The Queen gambled heavily ; she favoured 
foreigners ; she offended her subjects, and 
refused to see whither the path which she 
had chosen was leading her. Fortune, more- 
over, instead of conceahng, elaborated on 
her indiscretions. In 1785 she became 
implicated in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace, which, perhaps, is the most 
celebrated of historical scandals. She was 
altogether innocent of complicity in the 
intrigue. This was proved at the trial. But 
that trial lasted nine months, and created 
an immense amount of pojiular interest 
Moreover, the details of the unfortunate 
story, as they were gradually disclosed, 
served only to confirm France’s opimon of 
the hated Austrian 

Thus Mane Antoinette drifted blindly and 
recklessly to rum, and with her she carried 
P'rance’s most venerable and ancient mstitu- 
tions But at last the day of reckomng drew 
near ; like angry wolves howling around their 
prey, an outraged nation clamoured for the 
blood of a queen who was to it anathema. ' 

The BefflnnliiK of the End 

Fersen could not restrain himself ; to 
him Mane Antoinette meant more than life , 
he hastened to her side to save her. And a 
loj^al friend he proved himself, but a more 
ill-chosen counsellor the Queen could not 
have found He encouraged her in her 
folly ; in her he could see only that which 
w'as great and good, and he fanned her pnde 
The pi ogress of the Revolution he watched 
in impotent anger ; to him the wrrongs of 
the people were mere fiction and their desires 
foul and evil 

In this way another scene in the greatest 
drama in lustory drew to its close. For a 
while the curtain must be lowered , the stage 
needs resetting; the greatest act is still 
to come, an awful, memorable finale — the 
slaughter of the Queen, the massacre of Fersen. 
lo be (onltnued. 
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LrOVE-LKTTKRS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 

By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 

GEORGE SAND 


fT is a curious paradox that, in the face of 
* George Sand's countless affairs of the heart, 
and a life which appears on the surface to 
have been almost exclusively^ devoted to 
love, one is left with the impression that, 
after all, Balzac's estimate of this singular 
woman is correct “ In her heart.” he says, 
” she is a prude It is only in externals that 
she comforts herself as an artist.” 

Never at any time was she the “ grande 
amoureuse ” she imagined herself to lie She 
never once gave herself wholly, her real 
self was rarely implicated , it remained 
looking on, an interested spectator , and it is 
doubtful whether George band’s real scK was 
t:uly passionate There is the same difficulty 
in taking her love adventures seriously as 
there is in the case of Byron , they are too 
self-conscious, too deliberate , an atmosphere 
of the stage hangs over them They are 
private theatricals, if you will, but still 
theatricals, so much so that it seems a little 
out of place to criticise the actors One 
needs a new standard of judgment In 
dealing, for instance, with Shelley, with his 
ternblc sincerity, one is on different ground 
For Shelley was more concerned with love 
than the verse he could make out of it 
One cannot treat his life as ” literature, ’ but 
it is a little difficult to treat George Sand's 
as anythmg else 

TKe Barrier of Her Personality 

She endeavoured to live with a jierseverance 
which is almost pathetic She took up life 
conscientiously as a study, but she had not 
sufficient self-forgetfulness to derive much 
profit from it. She reminds one of the 
kindly actor of blameless life in one of 
Villier de I'lslc d’Adam’s ” Contes Cruels,” 
who, having grown weary of his fictitious 
existence on the stage, yearns ardently to 
cxpenence at least one real emotion before he 
dies. He sets fire, therefore, tg a crowded 
theatre, hoping, at least, to be devoured by 
remorse What is his surprise and dis- 
appointment to find he can feel absolutely 
nothing. The deed involved no more of his 
true self than an action on the stage, and he 
remams disillusioned, and as far from ical 
life as ever. So with George Sand, do what 
she would, there was always the barrier of 
her personality, like thin glass, between 
her and the world She never, one imagines, 
stood face to face with her own soul Had 
she done so, no one would have been more 
frankly astonished than she herself at what 
.she found there. Unconsciously, she posed 
perpetually, chiefly as a priestess , but the 
attitude of a pneatess is very far removed 
from that of a ” grande amoureuse." 

It must not re forgotten, however, that 
the whple tendency of her penod was towards 
heroic attitudes. The artist was expected 


to behave in a certain way, and it would have 
been ungracious to do otherwise It was a 
lime of transition, and of rebellion against 
traditions, and the rebels were apt to be 
hailed as saviours of mankind 

I'he courage and consistency of George 
Sand, however, com}.K*nsatc for much 
With her there was no compromise , she 
believed, and she acted In her old age, 
when the essential woman appeared from 
under the many fantastic draperies she had 
thought fit to enveloj) herself in, one realises 
the strength of a chaiactcr w^hith could 
pass thiough so many extravagam es and 
not be destioyed She struck many false 
notes, but at last a true one 

A Tragric Comedy 

The following letter is certainly sur- 
prising Alficd de Musset has left Venice, 
because George Santl found Pagello a more 
sympathetic companion, and someone had 
to go They apjiarently all paited on the best 
of terms, Geoigc and her new lover express- 
ing the deepest attaclmient to poor De 
Musset, who, even if he had, as she declares, 
told her some time before that she bored him, 
could at least complain of somewhat casual 
tieatmcnt The whole situation is worthy 
of a comic opc>ra George writes tlius to her 
ex-lover, who was on his w.jv to Pans 

” I wished, child, I could tollow 1 ou from 
afar On returning to V(‘nice I meant to 
stait for Viccn/a w'lth Pagello, in oidcr to 
find out how you had passed your first sad 
day But 1 felt that I should not have the 
courage to pass a night in the same town 
as you without 1 unning round m the morning 
again to kiss you 1 was dying to, but 1 
feared to renew for you the sufferings and 
the emotion of the separation And then 1 
w'as so ill on returning home that I feaied 
I should not have the strength myself At 
this moment I write from 'lieviso 1 Iclt 
Venice this morning at six I am dclcinnned 
to be at Vicenza to-night, and go to the mn 
where you slept I shoiiUl find the re a letter 
from Artonio, whom J told to leave me news 
of you J shall not be easy till this evening, 
and even then, wffiat case ' So long a 
journey, and vou so weak still ! Mon Dieii • 
Mon Dieu • 1 shall pray to Ciod night and 
morning 1 hojx' He will hear me I shall 
find your letter to-morrow in Venice , J 
shall arrive almost at the same time Do 
not trouble about me I am as strong as a 
horse But do not tell me to be guv and 
contented , that cannot be so soon Pauvre 
angc, what sort of night will you have had * 
1 hope fatigue will have foitcd you to slecji 
Be wise and prudent and good, as you 
promised me Wnte to me from all the 
towns you sleep in , or, at least, make 
Antonio wnte to me if it bores you. I will 
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wnte to you either from Geneva or Turm, 
according to the route you take, and whuih 
you will tell me at Milan 

“ Adieu, adieu, mon ange May God 
protect you, guide you, and bnng you back 
one day, if 1 am still here In any case, 
however, I shall see you during the holida3rs. 
and with what happiness ! How we shall 
love each other 1 Shall we not, shall we not, 
my little brother, my child ? Ah, who will 
look after you, and whom shall I look after ? 
Who will need me, and of whom shall I wish 
to take care henceforth ? How shall I do 
without all the good and harm you used to 
do me ? May you forget the pain I caused 
you, and remember only the happy days 
The last, especially, which has left balm 
m my heart and will relieve its wound 
Adieu, mon petit oiseau Always love your 
poor old George 

" I give you no message from Pagello, 
except that he weeps for you almost as much 
as I , and when 1 icpcated to him all you 
bcgg(‘d to tell him, he behaved as he did with 
his blind wife He rushed away in anger and 
sobbing ” 

An A5tonlahin£ Correspondence 

This astonishing correspondence continues 
thus 

“ I have been terribly anxious, mon cher 
ange I have received no letter from 
Antonio I ivent to Vicenza I 

only learnt that you had gone through the 
town that morning Therefore, for all news 
of you, I had only two lines you wrote 
me from Padua, and 1 knew not what to 
think Antonio would write to us, but I 
know that in this country letters get lost 
or remain six weeks on the road I was in 
despair At last I received your letter 
from Geneva Oh, my child, how I thank 
you • How kind it is, and how much good 
it did me • Is it really true that you are not 
ill, that you arc strong, that you do not 
suffer ? I always fear that through affec- 
tion you exaggerate your good health Oh, 
may God give and preserve it to you, mon 
cher petit This henceforth is as necessary to 
my life as your friendship Without one, 
and without the other, I cannot hope for 
one glad day Do not, do not think, Alfred, 
that I can be hapiy if I think that I have 
lost your heart V^ether I have been your 
mistress or your mother, it matters little , 
that I have been happy or unhappy with you, 
all that does not at all alter the present 
state of my soul I know 1 love you, and 
that IS ail . . Oh, my child — my 

child, how much I need your tenderness 
and your forgiveness ' Do not ask for mine, 
do not . say that you have wronged me ?• 
What do I know ? I remember nothing 
more than that we have been unhappy, and 
that we parted , but I know, 1 feel, that we 
shall love each other all our lives with our 
hearts, our mtelhgences, that we shall try by 
a holy affection to cure each other mutually 
of the pam which each has suffered from 
each No, alas! it was not our fault; we 
followed our destiny, and our characters. 


sharper, more violent than other peoples, 
prevented us from acceptmg the life of 
ordinary lovers But we are Ixirn to know 
and love each other, be sure of this.*’ 

This charming state of things could hardly 
continue De Musset writes a letter of 
recrimination to George, who answers some- 
what irritably He has grown jealous 

Recrimination 

“ I was sure these reproaches would come 
on the very morrow of that happiness 
dreamed of and promised, and that you 
would account that a crime on my part 
which you had already accepted as a nght 
Arc we already there, my (5od I Well, let us 
advance no further, let me go I wished it 
yesterday I had in my soul resolved on an 
eternal adieu Remember your despair, and 
all that you told me to make me believe 
that 1 was necessary to you, that without me 
you were lost , but you are more lost than 
before, since, hardly are you satisfied, 
than you turn your despair and your anger 
against me What is to be done, mon Dieu ? 
iUi, how tired I am of life, mon Dieu ’ What 
do you want now ^ What do you want of 
me ^ Questions, suspicions, recriminations 
already — already • And why do you speak 
to me of Pierre, when I forbade you ever to 
mention him ? What nght have you, besides, 
to question me about Venice ^ My 

child, 1 personally do not wish to recnminate, 
but it IS as well you should remember, you 
who forget the facts so easily I 

have never complained, I hid my tears from 
ou, but you sand this dreadful thing, which 

shall never forget, one evening at the 
Casino Darnell : ‘ George, I was mistaken , 
forgive me, but I do not love you ’ If I 
had not been ill, I should have gone next 
day , but you had no money I did not , 
know whether you would consent to accept 
any from me, and I did not wish to, I 
could not leave you alone in a strange 
country, not knowing the language, and 
without a penny Pierre came to 

see me, and looked after me , it never 
occurred to you to be jealous, and certainly 
I never thought of loving him But even if I 
had loved him from that moment — if I had 
been his from then — will you tell me how it 
concerned you, who called me boredom 
personified, the dreamer, la bite, the nun, 
and I know not what besides You had 
wounded and offended me, and I had also 
said, ‘ We no longer love each other, we never 
loved * ** 

Pligello*« DUmUMl 

’ There are a few more stormy' passages 
and a meeting of the two “ lovers *’ before 
the final rupture Pagello was not a success, 
and was soon dismissed. It is a not \ery 
mspu-ing love story, but contains elements of 
humour not suspected by the actors — cer- 
tainly not hy Groige Sand, who was, before 
all things, serious. Perhaps De Musset may 
in later years have appreciated the al»ur- 
dities of the 'situation. 
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This section comprises articles showing how women may help in all branches of relujious work All 

the principal chanties will be described, as well as lioinc and fortMgn missions The chief headings are 

Woman's Work in Religion 

CKaritieft 

Bazaare 

Mtsstmarus 

Hmv to Uotk for Gieat 

Ilirw to Jl/ai/ai,v a Church 

Zenana Misstotis 

Charities 

lia'Aiai 

Home Mtsstons, etc. 

Great that It V Oriranisations 

H hat to Make f 01 fiazaars 

Great Leaders of Religious 

Chant etc 

Ga/thii liazaais^ th 

Thought 

The Women of the Bible 

How to Manage a Sunday School 


CHILDREN CAN HELP IN THE CHURCH 


B> CANON 

•The Church, as far as it can be understood 
* by children, is a society or organisation 
ordained to promote righteousness in the 
spint of Christ 

Children easily appieciate the strength 
and enjoyment of association , they eagerly 
form themselves into bands and clubs , the\ 
are proud of the badges and symbols whitli 
signify the bond which binds them together 
and they arc loyal to the object for which 
the band, soaety or club exists. If children, 
therefore, are to help in the Chinch, the lust 
thing to do is to make them familiar with 
the Church as a society or organisation 
Divinely appointed for a definite objec t 1 hcv 
must be told of the marks by which it mjy 
be recognised — its forms of worship, its 
sacraments, its offices, and its services — 
just as they recognise by certain marks the 
band or club to which they belong 

The Mission of the Church 

Further, they must be taught that this 
organisation, with its ceremomes and its 
ministers, exists to promote Christian right- 
eousness in public and private conduct, to 
influence governments to do justice to the 
weak, to follow the ways of peace, and to 
prefer truth to success, and also to influence 
individuals to be honest and generous, so 
they- they may bear one another’s burdens 
m the’ spirit of Chnst and draw light out 
of sorrow and sufEering Children must be 
shoym tlie object qf the Church as regards 
nation 'and as regards private people. 
They will soon enough leain how often it has 
I ailed in its obiect When it has ‘become 
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giecdy of honour for itself, and how often 
it has made mistakes , but tluy may easily 
be led to recognise how the nation, under thi‘ 
influence of the Church, h 's become more 
considerate of the weak, moii jirt in its 
ilealings with subject laces, ,ind moic 
honourable in its conduct, and how Ihc're 
are unknown thousands of men and women 
who, because of the Church, are gentle and 
loving in then strength and comforted jii 
their weakness The l.ile of the ('hun h's 
Mctoncs IS not wiittcn in its acijuisition of 
wealth oi power, but in the increase of jus- 
tice, m the greater love which binds jjcople 
together, and m the growing might of light 

Children Need Outward Signs 

Childicn must. 1 think, be ilenomina- 
tionahsts , they need the help of the outward 
and visible signs , i lie> like to t jll llicmsc Ivc s 
by soiiie name*, and be associated with all 
the praitues and aitivitus which go with 
each name Children must belong to one 
of the many C hrislian denominations, but 
the denominations need not, therefore, be 
represented as in antagonism one to the 
other If it be rcmimbeied that the object 
for which each exists is the increase of 
righteousness and love, it is obv'ious that 
mutual antagonism bindcis and cannot 
forward that object Intolerance is the 
Nessus shirt which destroys righteousness 
The members of the various organisations 
must, therefore, be taught to regard themselves 
as regiments in the same aniiy, bound to 
keep up. the strength and honour of their 
'own regiment, but bound also to co-operate 
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With other regiments in the great fight 
against all unnghteousness. 

The first thing, therefore, is to make 
children familiar with the Church to which 
they belong m a way which, as children, 
they can comprehend It will then be 
more jxissible to show them how they can 
help in the Church. 

strengthening the Church 

I. They can attend its services and obey 
its officers. The members of a cricket or 


others Baptists, and others by other names. 
There is no need for such havoc if all 
have learnt that, by different means, they 
reach the same object. There must be self- 
consciousness before there can be self- 
sacrifice , there must be individuals before 
there can be Socialists , there must be many 
folds in one flock, and many churches in 
one church. Before the members of a church 
have the necessary self-consciousncss they 
must be able to give themselves a name. 
The man without a wedding garment who 


hockey club recognise this obligation, and was turned from the feast was speechless, 

thus help'thc club to win its matches Chil- Members of a church must be able to tell 

dren, as members of the Church, owe the same what they arc, and children will help in the 

obligacion, and should be called to Its perform- Church if, without being aggressive, they 

ance, if only because by church attendance boldly declare the titles and the symbols 
and obedience to its ministers they are which represent their church 
strengthening the Anglicans can 

hold their own 
and yet respect 
the Free Church- 
man, as Free 
Churchmen can 
hold their own 
and respect Angli- 
cans Respect for 
opponents is 
necessary for the 
development of 
truth, and chil- 
dren who never 
hesitate to say 
what they are, who 
carry openly their 
badge, and respect 
their companions 
who are equally 
brave and ojien, 
arc helping in the 
Chuich. 

3 Children can 
help in the Church 
by giving and 
getting gifts to 
support its activi- 
ties at home and 
in the mission- 
field All organ- 

ana acuviiies DC- CANON BARNETT isationsnecd 

cause, as they say, rh<tto nwattertry money, and the 

they denve no Church needs 


strengthening the 
Church to win its 
victories over the 
source of the 
trouble of the 
world The Church 
IS not like a State 
department, the 
efficiency of which 
depends on the 
activity of the 
officials The 
Church is an or- 
ganisation which 
draws its strength 
from itsmembcMs, 
and every member 
who takes part 
m its services 
increases its 
strength Grown 
people have c omc 
too much to look 
on the Church as 
a department 
They sometimes 
speak of t he clergy 
as if they were the 
Church, and they 
absent themselves 
from its sei vices 
and activities be- 
cause, as they say, 
they denve no 



conscious benefit Childien who are regular at 
the services which arc arianged to suit their 
understanding, and simply obey the direc- 
tions of the ministers, not only help in the 
Church, but prepare themselves to be helpers 
also when they become men and women 
They take a part in that organisation which 
IS slowly breaking down the power of poverty. 
Ignorance, and sin , they subject themselves 
to authority in faith that the authority will 
accomplish great thmgs, and they feel them- 
selves below, and not above, the Church 
2. They can cany the symbols and badges 
of the Church. They can profess their 
membership, and glory in the name they 
bear. Pictures are often suggested of the 
havoc which would be caused m the school 
ii some children called themselves Anglicans, 


money for its buildings for its officers, and 
for its enterprises The need is manifest, 
and anyone who is concerned that justice 
shall supplant injustice, and the ways of 
peace be substituted for the ways of stnfe, 
must recognise the duty of supportmg the 
organisation 

Children Cannot Preach 

The use to which the money is applied may 
not always be wise, and the Church may be 
in great need of reform, but this is a matter 
which concerns, and ought to occupy, ^own- 
up men and women It is enough for the 
children that the organisation is necessary, 
and that they by gifts Can help in its sup- 
port. Children cannot with advantage b€ 

preachers,** and they cannot be sent out 
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to teach their elders or other children 
without danger to those qualities which led 
our Lord .to set children as the examples 
of the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven 
“ Ministering children ” become conscious of 
their suiienority, and are ajit to lose the 
^int of Christ,* and are hardly a help in a 
Church whose object is the* increase of 
iighteousness in Christ’s spirit, of meelmcss 
and lowliness 

A Real Danger 

Children easily become “ patroniscrs,” 
often making pets of animals l^causc they 
can order them about , and if tliey arc 
what is called interested m the jxior or the 
sinful, they are apt to come to think too 
highly of themselves The fashion of e'»tab- 
lishing missions in schools has its drawbacks 
The children may come to think they aic 
better than the poor, and, taking too early 
the sacrament of charity, may take it lii 
vain 

Children will be, I think, more help in the 
Church if they give for its supixirt as a 
whole It IS not for them to give their 
favour to any department, to pick and choose 
the objects of their benevolence, to be set up 
in their own minds as good and to receive 
thanks 

Respect for the Church 

It IS enough for them, as children, 
in whom it is before all things necessary 
that the child spirit be kept unsullied, that 
they look up humbly to the Chuicli, and 
count themselves pnvileged when, by their 
gifts, they may help in strengthening it for 
Its great object The reason why the work 
of good men has so often done harm, and 
why gifts so often demoralise, is the sense 
of superiority in the giver, and children by 
their lowly gifts will not only help in the 
Church by such gifts, but become the parents 
of men and women whose chanty will 
expect nothing in return 

4 Children, however, will be most helpful 
in the Church when, as professed members, 
they are known for their truthfulness, their 
purity, and their meekness The Church has 
suffered more from the conduct of Christians 
than from the attacks of enemies The mem- 
bers of a Church who arc keen for its symbols 
and generous givers m its support are not 
such helpers as they who in their daily acts 
manifest humility, generosity, justice, and 
truth 

The Christian Heart 

If only they who call themselves Cliris- 
tians acted as Christians, the solution of the 
social problem would be easy, and the 
victory of the Church over the world would be 
certain. Many Christians have felt, perhaps, 
too great concern for the success of the 
external side, and people have been regarded 
as the greatest helpers who have induced 
others to wear the symbols and adopt the 
phase of their Church The best mission- 
anes-;have not been those who have baptised 
most converts. 


Tbe succ.ess so attained is often hollow, 
and IS secured by means .which so lower the 
character of the righteousness and meek- 
ness for which the Chur<!li exists, that 
Church people have not always the best 
reputation for justice or fairness or straight 
speaking and dealing The surer way to 
success IS by the emphasis of the internal 
life which the externals are designed to 
protect, and those people do most in the 
Church who by their actions induce others 
to respect the moral and spiritual qualities 
which Ixjlong to their profession 

Children will help m the Church if, as 
members, they are seen to taie for truth, 
to do justice ai their own loss, to be generous 
to other needs, and humble in the assertion 
of their own riglits They will do this all 
the more simply if the^ act as if they were 
bound as mcnibcis of the Church so to act , 
if, being just and true and generous, they, 
when they c'lrc challenged, say, " How other- 
wise ? ” And if, being meek and lowly, thc> 
sav. “ Must we not do as ('hrist did ? ” 

1'he outside world, taking note of such 
conduct, would rapidly give honour to the 
Chuich whose members are so good 

The Power of Orjranisation 

Children may, 1 think, in these four ways 
help in the Church There arc two great 
forces which go to success — the force of 
organisation and the force of personality 
Organisation, as wi are seeing in this genera- 
tion, IS all-powerful in trade and in war , 
personality, as history tells as, has made 
itself felt m world movements The two 
forces have often been rival**, but eath has 
failed by it sell Organisation v ihoiit jicr- 
sonality is liable to become haul, and per- 
sonality without organisation is liable to 
waste itself The iclcal is an organisation 
which IS strong because of its personalities, 
and of personalities which aie strong because 
of association 

The Vaiue of Personality 

The organisation of theC hiin h must, then, 
be complete in all its dejiiirlmcnts , it must 
be reformed and ad.ipted in accoid with 
modern knowledge, and meet modern needs, 
but it must allow room for the jilay of jicr- 
sonalitics and deiivc i^-* motive })o\v( i from 
their aitivitics Among the personalities who 
help m the Chuich are those ol children, and 
the point of this aiticlc is that children must 
act as children, and not as little men and 
women, who t opy the .ids of grown people 
They must, lh.it is to say, be trustful ot 
the Church’s oidcrs .ind not iritical , they 
must be lowly and without thought of 
suiierioiity ovci any human being, rich oi 
poor, wdiilc Ol coloured , they must be Icai- 
less and not doubtful as to the lightness of 
their cause , they must be ready loi friend- 
ship and not suspicious rhildrcii who helj) 
in the Church should manifest those qualities 
whicji belong to them as children, and th(‘ 
way^ I have suggested show how this is 
possible. 
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This section of I vi'UY Woman’s 1 nc vc 1 oim dia tells what woman has dont* in tlu* arts, how 

sin nia) stud) them, and how shf may attain stutcss in them Aulhontativc waiters will contribute 

artu U ^ on 

Art 

Music 

Literature 

h/ / duiiU ion m 1 upland 

1 Mnsnal J^dihiilion 

muons Bools by Women 

h/ h dm a! ion llnoad 

S/ndvnr^ . Ifii oad 

luimons Potms by lloiiieu 

'^thohn \hif'\ /' \/nfiifioin 

Mnsnal Stholai':hif'\ 

Jab 7 fiom tfn Llassus 

]/odt ! n /Hush of ion 

J'hu Inal Noli \ on Ihi C/toin 

Sto! ns 0/ 1 amons iroiinn 

/ /h liiiiUiiii Ij//\/ 

of lii\ti nnniil\ 

II ii/n s 

/>iiO/(T/I 7'{ .hf 

'J fn M ns n al hdm al ion or 

'Hu / nus of IVonun J'oets^ 

ljb/>/nd li/y, </* 

( fn/dnn, tfi 

tti , i(< 


BRIGIHITOBJ MUNICIPAL ART SCHOOL 

By GLAinS BBATTIR CROZIHR 

The Staff and Nature of the Instruction Given — Fc^s and Scholarships — Examples of the Great 
Successes Achieved by the School — The Commercial Value of an Art Education-Jewellery and 

Enamelling Classes 


’Thij. Biighlon Munictp.il Art School, the 
‘ hccidqiutitcis of which ate silutitcd on 
the Grand ]^^r.ld(^ is .i most flourishing 
jnsliiulioii, nunib( ring no Jtwc'i 1h.in 400 
•students, ol whom .ibout tw'o-lhiids aic 
woimn, (»n its weekly attendance list 

The hcMdmaster and art diicctor of the 
I (lucation C ommittee. Mi W H Bond, has 
l>crn in command since 1905 The school 


possesses an cxecedingly cultuiccl and entcr- 
piising committee, which includes, besides 
several ot the towm eouncillois, a dis- 
tinguished architect, a goldsmith, and Miss 
S LawTcnce, ot the f.imoiis Roedean School 
This being .1 jmbhe municipal school, the 
fees arc suited to all grades of society, and 
<i considerable reduction is made to stiidcnls 
w'hosc patents aie lesidents of Brighton, 
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A girl sculptor at work on a bust The work done in sculpture 
by the students is of unusual merit 


\\ hilc a number of scholarships and free 
studentships enable those jiossessed ot 
sufficient industry and ability to obtain free 
instruction in both the theory and practice 
of art 

The sthool is open to stmlents tioni 
lo AM to 9 30 P M each day, the uoikmg 
hours being divided into loui sessions, .uid 
each session counting as a lesson The lit si 

session is fioin 10 to 1, the second lioni 
2 15 to 4 30, the third fiom 5 55 to 7 20, 
the fourth fiom 7 30 to cj ^o p m 
T he day fees foi all classes 
are as follows 

One lesson a w eek, a guinea 
a term 

Two lessons a week, Iw'^o 
guineas a term 

Foul .lessons a week, thue 
guineas a term, while, tor 
tour guineas a term, the 
student IS fiec to take a full 
course of all the day and 
evening classes It is *ilso 
jiossible to join for the half 
term, or by the month, foi 
slightly additional fees 
There is a special junior 
( lass for children under 
fourteen years of age, of two 
attendances a week, for 25s 
a term. ' 

Thfe fees for tbfi evening 
classes are as follows * 

For three lessons a week, 

"^S f^r^ lliolnrtn ■frtiirrtrmnrr' 


lessons a week, 5s the term , life class (in- 
cluding costume class), los the term , life 
class (costume cLiss only), 5s the term ; 
wood-carving, 5s the tc'im , cmbioidciy and 
designing, los the tcim , metal -work and 
jcwcllcM>, 5s the term, working m leather, 
5s the term 

Ihc list of subjects taught at both the 
dav and the evening chisses is a long, 
varied and inteicstmg one It includes 
— besides the usu.d ait school coiiise of 
chawing .ind modelling fiom the hie and 
costume model, hom the antique, and horn 
tlie lay figmc' — figiite eomjiosition, and 
luuial jiamting, .qqihed dc signing, letleiiiig 
and liluminatiiig, wood c arvmg, book- 
binding, wood block cutting and jnmting — 
most inteic sling woik tins, the method c m- 
jilojed bi‘ing c\actl\ that used hy the 
Jajiancse m m.iknig the clehghttul juints 
with which all jiicline lovcis .iie famihai — 
stainc'd -glass metal-woik, jcwvcllciy making 
and enamelling, lace -making, jilant and 
iiatiue slnd>. Instoiic auhiteeluic and 
aiehitc'ctinal dc'sign 

Lc'ifuies .lie .ilso given on perspective and 
gcometiy during the vvmlei and sjuing teims. 
while landscajx' classes working from natmc 
out of cloois aic held m M.iy, June, and jiilv 

'I he student’s .n I club is ,i dc light liil 
institution, .ill past .ind jiicsent numbcis 
of the sdioo’ au eligible for mcmlx ishij), 
while the me mlieis* subsciiptions of a shilling 
a tcMm, after }>a>mg cxjicnses, go tovv.iicls 
a jMi/e fund 

The OKiinai> iiu (dings of tlu club arc held 
once a month, liom h to 830 pm, ,intl au 
annual exhibition is held t*,. which the b(sl 
woiks au .iw.udtcl jiri/cs 

Thrc‘c snl)j(‘(ls ai(“ s T each term foi 
figme, laiulscai>e, and dc'signmg 

SjKCi.il metlmgs ,'iu .iho held fiom time 
to iimc One v'cai’s jirogi.immc me hided 
a “idastuinc iviiung,” .1 “siciicil evening” 
.incl a Lintcin lediiK on Idoii'iue, .iiid tlu 
•-ketch chib’s .111 vcai as a lulc, cuds with 
a gcmcral hohd.iv outing in July 




tut' Aiiti' 


The sehodl year, which begins in September, 
IS divided into three terms — the autumn term 
la^t^ from ^S^tember 12 to December 17, the 
spring term from January 9 to April 8, and 
the summer term from April 18 to July 15 
Students at the Brighton Art School have 
secured many of the national Fcholarships 
offered annually by the Government These 



A student at her embroidery frame The study of the applied 
arts receives special attention at the Brighton Art School and 
the students achieve excellent results in their work 


include national exhibitions and scholar- 
ships tenable at the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington, for three years, together 
with a maintenance allowance of £(iO a year , 
and national local scholarships, tenable for 
three years, with an allowance of £20 a ycai, 
at any scliool of art under the Boaid of 
Educuition — such as the Biightoii Art School, 
for example ( )n sev'er.il occasions t he Bi ighton 
art students have won two, and in the year 
1901 as many as three, national cxlubitions 
— ^two ol which were taken by giils — ^frora 
amongst the ten annually offciecl foi oix*n 
competition by the art schools of the whole 
of the United Kingdom, while they have 
been equally successlul in gaining many 
national local scholarships and no fcw^ei 
than three gold, twenty-one silver, and fort> - 
three bronze medals 

A number of municipal tcholai ships and 
studentships are offeied to students ordinarily 
resident in the county liorough of Brighton 
Each scholarship is aw'arded for one year, 
‘and may be renew'cd foi a second year. 

The entrance examinations, upon which the 
scholarships and studentships are awarded, 
are held early in June each year 

Students pa5nng fees at the art school for 
a year, and living in Brighton dunng term 
time, are qualified as ordinary residents, 
and arc entitled to hold scholarships. 

Four day scholarships, providing free 
instruction, with an allowance of £10 for the 


first year and ;£i5 for the second year, are 
offered to those who were not more than 
24 years of age on their last birthday,* and 
who intend following some art or craftsman- 
ship, such as designing, art teaching, model- 
hng, embroidery, wood -carving, etc. 

Twenty elementary evening scholarships, 
twenty intermediate evening scholarships, 
and twelve senior evening scholarships, pro- 
viding free instruction on three evenings a 
week, are awarded to students under 24 years 
of age who arc following, or intend to follow, 
some occupation in which an art training 
would be of assistance to them in their 
ordinary work 

An art travelling scholarship not exceeding 
£25 in value will be offered for competition 
in March, 1912, to candidates who have been 
students at the school for at least one year 
pnor to the date of the competition, for the 
purpose of enabling the student to study 
art abroad 

The methods employed at the school in 
teaching drawing are novel and most in- 
teresting, and tliere is a delightful plant 
room, wheie the study of plant form, and 
the draw'ing of plants from life takes the 
place of freehand drawing Here students 
arc each given a marguerite daisy, a nas- 
turtium, or a spray of laurel, and required 
to make a gieatly magnified drawing of it on 
a 30-inch sheet of drawing paixjr in charcoal, 
water-colour, or coloured chalks In this 
wdy the student's powers of memory and 
observation are strengthened, and details 
w'luch might pass unnoticed in a smaller 
reproduction, when thus magnified, come 
into such prominence that the greatest 
attention and caie must be taken in order 
to render them correctly 

The same jilan is in vogue where drawing 
from the antique is concerned The work 
is done on 30-inch drawing-sheets instead 
of the customary i8-inch ones Admirable 
work is done in both the portrait-pamting 
class and in the life class, and the sculpture 
dene by students also merits special praise 

The classes for applied art are also highly 
popular The jewellery and enamelling class 
IS a very favountc one, while those for wood- 
carving, book-binding, and leather work, 
lettering, illuminating, and embroidery — ^in 
wluch last branch there is a rapidly growing 
demand for lully-qualified teachers — ^are also 
filled with enthusiastic students, for the girl 
of to-day often puts her artistic talents to 
practical account in designing and making all 
sorts of objects for personal adornment, or 
for the beautifying of the home. Pictures, 
unless the worker possesses very special 
talent and oVigmahty, are only too apt to 
prove a drug in an. overcrowded market 

A public exhibition of art and craft work, 
painting and drawnng, is hel^ in the art 
galleries each February or March, when work 
from* the Municipal Art School, the York 
Place Secondary Schools, the evemng schools 
and elementary schools is displayed and 
testifies to the excellence of the arrangenlents 
for art education in Brighton. 
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WHERE TO STUDY MUSIC 





No, 5. ROYAL MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The Foundation and C3^bjects of the College— The Course of Instruction— Fees, Scholarships, etc. 


•The Royal Manchester College of Music 
* was opened in 1893 It was largely 
due to the late Sir Charles Halle that the 
scheme was carried through Its inception 
arose from the real need for a central teach- 
ing and examining body in the North cf 
England, where music is loved and performed 
more frequently and more truly than in any 
other part of the kingdom Manchester 
was selected, not only on account of its 
central position, but because it had for 
forty years possessed a gicat orchcstia, 
famed throughout Europe, and thus there 
were a number of competent professors on 
the si 5 ot, even for the rarer instruments 
which go to make up an orchestra 

Manchester's Need of the College 

Once the idea had taken shajie, it went on 
famously The Executive Committee worked 
energetically, and as it included the mayors 
of thirty large towns in the northern 
counties, the project was speedily spread 
abroad When the college was opened, it 
had a guaranteed subscription of £ 2,000 
a year for five years Queen Victoria showed 
her interest in the scheme by giving the title 
of “ Royal ” to the college 

When one remembers that professors of 
the top rank were only to be found in l^ondon 
or on the Continent, and considers the gre«it 
expense involved in obtaining mstuiction 
when maintenance charges were added to 
the fees, one can only wonder that so musical 
a district as Northern England had not long 
before possessed some such institution 

The College immediately took a sjx’cial 
place, not only because the professors were 
largely members of the famous orchestra, 
and Sir Charles Halle was princijial, but 
because of the close connection of the 
college with the Victoria University of 
Manchester The courses of study laid down 
by the University were, from the first, 
followed in the College , and the former now 
requinng practical work as well as theoretical, 
this course also is given in the college, so that 
students, with very little difficulty and 
scarcely any extra time, can go on ficm 
the College* to take the degrees in music 
conferred by the University 

The College and Victoria Unlverelty 

The close connection between the two is 
seen^by the fact that m 1902 the principal 
and three professors of the College were 
appointed to lectureships m the University 
iaculty of music. 

Queen Alexandra is the patroness, and the 
College is fortunate in possessmg a very 
Ane collection of musical imStruments, a 


large musical library, and a great hall, all the 
gift of patrons There js a special depart- 
ment for the training of students in the art 
and practice of teaching 

The Qoverning Body 

The College is governed by the General 
Committee (consisting of life members, 
subscribing members, and representative 
meml>ers), and the Council, which is a 
committee of the General Committee The 
teaching body is undei the direction of the 
principal, and i onsists of a board cl 
professors and the staff appointed by the 
council 

lake the Royal Academy and Royal 
College in London, the Mam liester College 
requires a student to take up a whole course 
of study, w-ith one principal subject, and the 
student must enter for at least three terms 
The cntiance examination (oncerns itself 
solely with the principal subject, and on 
showing evidence of a reasonable amount 
of natural ability and careful preliminary 
training (excejit 111 singing), the student 
IS admitted 

The full course of study occupies three 
years, but students, and especially if they 
wish to become performers, should try to 
take a longer course If they choose to 
remain bevond three years, they .an go on 
either with the wliole coiiise, or with their 
jirimipal study alone, in whuh tase the 
fees aie reduced At the end ot three years 
they may enter for the diploma examina- 
tions in teat lung or pel forming, or both 

Entrance Examinations 

The Cxilkge ytar begins in September, and 
the vacations between the three twelve-week 
terms are arranged to f.ill at ( hnstmas, 
Easter, and a week at Whitsuntide , besides 
the long vacation from July till September 
Only a month’s nolue is lequired of a student 
leaving They may enter at halt-term 
Intending students should write to the 
College toi .1 form of aiiphcalion, which 
should be* filled in b> the applicant and the 
person responsible for fees, and sent in a 
week before the openmg of term, which is, 
roughly, the first w'cek in October and 
January and the third week of April , or, 
of half-term, which begins about the 15th of 
Novembei,. Febjuarv, and fune 

The applicant will then be summoned to 
the examination, singer-* bringing a song, 
and instrumentalists a piece and a study 
The College provides an accompanist, if 
wished In the case of singing alone, no 
preliminary training is necessary, as un- 
trained voices are rather an advantage 
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from the professor's point of view. A few 
questions of harmony are put, to deci<|e in 
which class the candidate is to go, but ignor* 
anceof harmony only disqualifies a candidate 
whose principal study is composition. 

There is no fee for the entrance examina- 
tion 'Elocution', Italian, German, and the 
history of mu^c are taught, besides all- 
instruments and singing composition, theory, 
quartette and ensemble playing, &c 
The Curriculum 

The course in every case is designed with 
regard to the principal study, so that 
choral and opera singing are available to 
intending vocalists, while pianists are given 
extra lessons in ensemble playing, etc 

Two lessons weekly of an hour each, and 
one m other subjects, form the ordinary 
curriculum In certain cases, students arc 
allowed to take a second principal study% 
where it will not interfere with their fiist 
study, and they can show ability and train- 
ing There is no extra fee charged for this 
additional study 

There are two very grc*,it privileges for 
students at the College They may take the 
course for the university degrees in music 
without an extra fee, and students of 
harmony can, by the principal’s permission, 
receive free instruction m acoustics fiom the 
Univeisity Also, students are admitted 
flee to the leheaisals of the Halle orchestral 
concerts under Dr Richter — a privilege 
indeed, and one which the .students thoroughly 
appreciate, and of which they are not slow 
to avail themselves 

Students in their second and third years 
may take a special course if they w'lsh to 
liecome teachers, or to study the art of teach- 
ing The subjects dealt with include the 
general principles of teaching, order, method, 
and jiracticc of teaching There is a special 
prospectus on this point No extra lee is 
charged These classes aie only open to 
students of the College 
Fee» 

The fees are £10 a term, payable at the 
opening of each term Students of wind 
instruments, however, pay only £$ a term 
Those staying on after three years for 
principal study alone, pay ixr term, 
unless they are engaged in the study of 
wind instruments 

At the end of each year, an examination 
is held, and a report is issued on the progress 
of each student The examinations for 
diplomas are held annually m July They 
are only oj^en to students who have been at 
the college for three years, and are of three 
kinds 

{a) For performers 

(6) For teachers 

{c) For either with distinction (the pnncipaJl 
study being sjiecially praised) ^ 

Students may enter for, these diplomas, 
separately, together, or successively Singlyy 
the fee is three guineas concui^rently^. the 
fee IS four gumeas ^ 

The exammations are held by three 


professors, two from- tlie college staff, not 
mcluding the candidate’s professor, ajid one 
completely from outside. The pressor 
who has tramed the candidate may not be 
present, but he .gives beforehand an joutime 
of the student's training and progress to 
the examiners 

Annual public examinations are .held, 
taking the form of evening concerts, operatic 
recitals, int^trumental work, etc Musical 
evenings arc held during the latter half of 
each term, to accustom the students to public 
performance. 

The course of instruction does not occujw 
every day, nor the whole of any day It 
usually occupies portions of four or five day? 
in the week, but it can sometimes be 
compressed into two days. Moreover, the 
time-table of each day is arranged to suit the 
convenience of the many students who come 
long distances, and the time between classes 
may lie spent in practice or study The 
college hours are from 9 in the morning until 
5 in the afternoon 

Scholarships and Exhibitions 

Many tickets for concerts are given by the 
College to its students In addition, a 
college card gives the students half-pnce 
privileges at concerts, and in the purchase 
of music, etc There is a flourishing club 
for old students, to which, in exceptional 
circumstances, present students are admitted 

•Those who wish to take the university 
degrees, for which there arc three examina- 
tions, should write to the faculty for full 
particulars 

There is a sustentation fund, which is 
apjilicd to the reduction of fees of poor 
students It is dependent on voluntary 
contributions and the genciosity of the 
Brodsky quartette, and has rendered most 
valuable services to struggling and talented 
aspirants 

The University awards an exhibition of 
£30 a year for two years to students passing 
successfully the first examination lor the 
degree 

Further, the College has various scholarshijis 
and exhibitions There are three scholarships 
of £^o a year for three years (equivalent to 
the three’ years’ course of study free), but 
the jieriod may be lengthened or shortened 
at the discretion of the council Two are foi 
candidates of cither sex, and one for female 
students only. Two of them arc for 
candidates not already studymg at the 
college, and the third requires one year’s 
previous study .there 

In addition, there are two Lancashiic 
County Scholarships of £60 a j^ear each, 
two Cheshire County Scholarships (/30 a 
year), an exhibition for students m I he 
violin or 'cello, and an exhibition m organ 
pjaying There are also two gold medhis — 
one^foi: singing, one for piano ’ 

'Tbus its wide sphere of usefulness does 
CoUege of Music amply 
iustify its existence in the busy yet 
lovmg North, 




WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


1 This section will give information on gardening topics which will lie of xalm, to all women — the j 

woman who lues in town, the woman who lives m the country, irrespective ol 

whether she has a large 

or small purse at her disposal The range of subject-, will be very wide and will include I 
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SPRSHG FOLIAGE FLOWERS IK WINTER 

S LEONARD HAST IN 

How by Artificial Methods to Accelerate the Changes which Take Place in the Flower World in 
Spring-^hrabs and Plants Suitable for the Treatment— The Process and Hsw to Preserve the 

Blooms 


I N the best-managed gcirdon 1 here IS always decay True, on all sides the leaves arc 
a time when the Ixirdeis may lx; searched falling 1o the ground, but beneath this 
in vain foi blossoms Ihc sleep of Nature apparent flagging of life there is going 
IS so deep during the month of J muary forward .i tri'mcndous .iniount of actiyit> 
that, unless one can resort to the arts of the 


forward 
If we examine 


skilled florist, it is diffi- 
cult to secure anvtlimg 
m the way of flowers 
for house dec oi at ion 
All the moie wel- 
come, then, will be 
the knowledge of an 
entirely new system 
whereby, with the 
greatest case, anyone 
can obtain a wealth of 
floral loveliness during 
the early months of 
the year The method 
IS so simple that it 
cannot fail to appeal 
strongly to the busy 
housewife in search of 
fresh means whereby 
" the home may be 
beautified 

Autumn Growth 

To understand the 
new system of flower 
production it is as well 
to take a small peep 
into, the great book of 
Nature Those who 
study the matter tell 
us tiiat it IS quite a 
mistake to suppose 




the contents of the buds 
which arc left behind 
wlu'ii the foliage luis 
gone from tree iind 
shrub, we shall find 
that they present tinv 
leaves .ind shoots, all 
ready for next s]>nng 
Hastening Sprinir 

When the fust sc.i- 
son of the year comes 
round, it will simply 
be that this growtli is 
expanded by the force 
of the ujirising saj) 
Fnrthei, the sap as it 
Iravc'ls up the stem oi 
ihe tiee, and through 
all the branches, is 
really little more than 
plain wMler draw n 
from the soil 

Now, It IS possible 
in an artificial w.iy 
to bring alx)ut the 
changes which take 
place in the plant 
world during tnc 
spring After a good 
deal of cxpcnmenting. 
It was found that 
branches of trees and 
shrubs could be in- 


the autumn is a be iccotkI m *ny h«^row expands ^uced to expand their 

time of death and perfectly m e w»rm room eny tune after Christmas 
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leaves and flowers quite two months before 
their normal time In this way we may 
]Droduce spring flowers in mid-winter without 
a hot-housc, or even any knowledge of 
ordinary gardening Almost any kinds of 
deciduous trees and shrubs arc «iuitable for 
the treatment, though those which arc 
naturally early flowering seem to give the 



Shftve off the lower pert of the twig« so that a considerable 
surface is exposed 


best results Thus, the almond, the cherrv, 
the blackthorn of the hedgerows, and nc<iriv 
all the well-known fruit-tiees, piovide excel- 
lent subjects 

Ihc best time to get the material is from 
about the middle of Januarv onw'ards, and if 
there has been a sjk‘ 11 of fiost the lesidts w'lll 
be dll the bettei In some wav. the intense 
cold seems to cause a dco}>er sleeji on the 
part of vegetation, and on tlus account the 
shoots are all the moic eagei to ‘-tart when 
the tic.itmciit begins 

In dealing witli flow ei mg tues, such as 
almond or wild jilum, it is iinjiortant to be 
able to distinguish between the buds wine h 
will produce blc)S‘«om and those which will 
c nlj thnav foliage Ihere is reallv’ no 
(lithe iilty in this In all ca'^cs the flowc*i- 
Inicls aie stouter, generally w^ith lathcr 
blunt jioints, and aie pioclucccl on a some- 
what short, twiggy growth 

When a suitable numbci of branches 
have been setuied, turn the eut end of 
the branch with a shaip kniie, taking ceie 
to ensure that the shoot w'lll icadilj draw 
up the water into which it will be presently 
jilaced Several methods of bringing this 
tilKUit have been tried, but ciuitc the best 
consists in cutting awa> the baik in thin 
stiips for alxnit three inches iqi the stem 
If one docs not care to go to this amount 
of trouble, a similai icsult miv' be ‘•ecured 
by splitting the tvMg upwaids foi ‘cwcral 
inches 

To prevent the natuial scaling-up prccc^s. 
it is important, as each branch is prepared, 
to place the end at once in water When 
all are finished, jars or l^owds may be secured 
to accommodate the branches, and the water 
in these should be kept quite fresh, by 
constant changing 

It IS adv'isable to place a small lump of 


charcoal in each receptacle. This will 
prevent a loss of sweetness 

For the first fewr days place the jars 
containing the twigs in a dark cupboard. 
On the fourth day the branches may be 
brought out into the full light For their 
subsequent development it is not possible 
to have too sunny a position, and best of all 
IS a place in front of a south w'lndow Of 
course, the branches may be growrn on in 
any loom, but for their speedy growth a 
warm atmosphere is essential 

If the illumination comes from one side, 
as will be the case if the branch is m front 
of a window, the jar should be turned round 
daily so that all parts got an equal amount 
of light Dust w'lll be found to be a great 
encYny to all plant growth in any room 
where theic is an ojien fircjilacc To remove 
any settlement of dirt w'hich may arise, 
sprinkle the buds with w'^atcr, through the 
lose of a w^ater-ean. every day 

As the flowers unfold and the leaf-buds 
expand, the sprays will become increasing! v' 
bt'aiititul, until one morning the whole 
branch will Ix) decked with the fresh loveli- 
ness of spring It will be a suijirise to most 
pc'oplc to find how' long these flowenng 
liranchcs will ic'mam in good condition 
It may be of interest in tlus connection to 
mention that when the blos‘-oms are once 
fully out they will last longer if they are not 
cxjxised to the full sunshine and the apart- 
ment in W'hich they are kept is not too 
warm Ot course, the effect of the flowei- 
ing sjirays is very much enhanced if they 
aic pkiced m ailistic vasc's 



Select shoot! with large huJs. preferably dunng tho month of 
January 




HOW TO GROW ANNUALS AND BIRNNIALS 

By HELEN COLT. RK.H.S. 

Sowing Under Glass — The Compost— Pricking Of£ — Growing On — Hardening Off— Planting Out 

—Kinds to Grow 

T here arc two pnncipal ways of growing and sift sandy soil over them, using only just 
annual and biennial flowers The first is enough to cover the seeds where fine Sweet - 
the method of sowing very eaily in the year jicas may be put in an inch deep 
m slight heat, hardening off gradually, and Syringe the p.ins lightly, and place them 
in due time planting out of doors on the greenhouse shelf, having previousU 

The other method consists m sowing labelled each variety sown. It is best to 
straight away in the open ground This will, cover them with sheets of brown papei, as 
as a rule, be done in the case of hardy plants the increased darkness will hiustcn gcimi- 
only Most plants will perpetuate themselves nation 

in this Wc'iy where allowed to do so The Ihe boxes must be examined daih and 
Sweet William is a very successful suliject kept moist, always using a s\ringe in pic- 
when free to sow itself year after year, while, Icreiice to a c.iii Pans of very line seeds ma\ 
among annuals, the nasturtium, when once be readilv moistened by holding them in u 
sown, IS hard to extirpate tank, when the water will of courst use 

Culture Under Class gently through the pan to the suiface An 

A cold frame can be used lor all but half- must be given m plenty 
hardy subjects, but the ideal condition foi The time elapsing before germination 
culture IS that of a greenhouse, with just takes place will vary with different seeds \s 

sufficient warmth soon as tlie siu- 

to keep the seed- ccssive balthcs of 

lings from re- seedlings aiJjicMi, 

reiving a check let the boxes oi 

during night time jians stand ns 

Pans or boxes close to the glass 

arc suitable foi ‘ts jiossible, so as 

sowing the seeds to avoid the secd- 

They should be lings becoming 

clean and dry, weakly and 

with potsherds diawn 

placed at the prickinjt off 

bottom for diain- ,,,, , ^ , 

age Have ready When, a little 

some good fibrous later, ll'C tinv 

loam, bringing it C ‘I’jV 

indoors a day or h^'l'l Ijctvvccn the 

two before use. finger and thumb 

so that It may be 

in a warm and piej^ared for 

friable state u‘^n>bon in 

With this will 

be mixed some H i ho mhuI- 

'-“-decayed leaf- ..."paU le ' 

using .1 woodtn 
l,d)cl to do so \ 
hole IS inad»^ with 
a flibbci, c)i pic( e 
of stick in sh.iju* 
hk( a blunllv 

liointed penid, 
and the iilants 

are put in uj) to 
their first Icuvts, 


mould, in propor- 
tion of onc-tnird 
to two-thirds of 
loam The leaf- 
mould should be 
freed from worms 
by picking over, 
or "by baking, if 
preferred Add 
to the compost 
plenty of sharp 



siWe/ mnd“‘7m A «>l.nd.d w«c.n»n of <h. Ch.o. . luiwjud, .n.u.1 th.t ^>rcssinR Ihe soil 

Sliver sand (in lyxori*ntIy and can be grown at Imle expenw flllllly lOUlld till lU 


proportion about 
^), and turn the 
wmole well over on 


wmole well over on the potting bench with a 
spade. 

Sowing the Seeds 

Lay some of the turfier pieces of loam, or 
some half-decayed leaf-mould, at the bottom 
of the pans, and fill up with soil, sifting the 
topmost layer with a fine-meshed sieve Sow 
the seeds as thinly and evenly as possible. 


ly and can be grown at little expenw fll Illly lOUIld till 111 

Co^nt/it.7 Uiniayss-SoH With ” lllC (lll>l)CI 

ti With a and with, the first .fipger and thumb of tlic 
left hand . ^ ,, , 

The seedlings should now he w atcred lighliv 
loam or They should be shaded for the first few cki> s m 
bottom order to recover fiom the flagging 

tine the from their shift The earlier seedlings arc trans- 

re Sow TtotS the better, us a shift will often sci v c 
possible, to arrest damping-off disease Pull up any 
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Pink C«ntcrfaury betl 


been potted off and grown on separately 
before bnnging them out of the gii^en- 
house, and the ** balls ’* of these plants 
should always be kept intact 
Small seedhngs should be planted up /to 
their lowest leaves, and all plants put in 
must be made firm. The plant is held 
lightly with the left hand, to keep it steady 
and upright. The soil is then firmed. Leave 
the soil on the surface loose but neat 
Watering 

Let the plants have a good soaking of 
water after putting out 

Biennial plants may be raised in late 
summer or early autumn, to flower 
naturally the following year, or they may 
Jt)e treated as annuals by raising early in 
the spring m moderate heat, for flowering 
later in the same season 

Annuals for outdoor use, half-hardy and 
hardy, will, as a rule, be sown quite early 
in the year of flowering 

The following is a list of some of the 
best biennials and half-hardy annuals. 
Hard> annual flowers will find their place 
in a subsequent article 

Half-hardy annuals Ageratum, China 
aster, brachycome, balsam, marguerite, 
carnation, diascia, dianthus, lobelia, mina 
lobata, French and African mangolds, 
nemesia, phlox drummondii, Iceland 
This bcMtiful biennial can b^own m • chMtning POPPy» salplglossis, schizanthus, StatlCe, 

' stock, tagetes, zinnia 

Biennials Canterbury bell, campanula 



variety of colours 

i oPyrmht, y Murray &r Son 


seen to be attacked badly. The distance at 
which seedlings should be set in boxes diflers 
with the habit of the plant The smallest 
should not have more than an inch of space, 
while for larger ones more is required, 
especially if they arc to remain in 
their boxes until planted out 
Hardening Off 

As spring advances, the greenhouse 
should be full of nice stocky little 
plants It will only be necessary to 
harden them off by placing the boxes 
in a cold frame, giving as much air 
as possible on all fine days They 
may be stood outside the frame for a 
short interval before planting, their 
place being taken by successive 
batches fiom the greenhouse 

When the time comes for planting 
out, sec that the soil of the beds is in 
a nice friable condition If a single 
bed IS devoted to one or more flowers, 
this should be deeply dug and 
manured previously 

If spaces in a mixed border are to 
be utilised, fork the ground as deeply 
as possible, first sprinkling a little 
superphosphate of lime or other 
smtable fertihser. 

Planting Out 

No definite rule can be given as 
to the distance apart at which to put 
the plants, but eight inches to a 
foot will give a gener^ guide. 

Many of the menmals wiU haye 


pyramidalis, evening primrose, linana alpina, 
foxglove. East Lothian stock, wallflower, 
antirrhinum. Sweet William, forget-me-not. 
To he contitmcd 



The wcUflovucr w • bimiat thet w tl npay Utti 

inexpensive, end meet effective if planted in ekmips or bordm 
Ctfyriirkt, y Murray 9^ Sm 
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The Antiquity and iMortance of the Herb Garden— Herbs are Easy to Grow in a Town 
How and wLen to Kant Htrbs-The Moat Usetul Variettes-^«aU^lntlw-Th^^ 
Marjoram — Rue — ^Rosemary — ^Sorrel ^ 


PxcEPT m the very oldest of old-fashioned 
^ country gardens, and the few mo dern ones 
which successfully attempt to imitate them, 
the herb garden is practically unknown 
The advent of the chemist has done aA\ay 
with the need for many of the herb tinctures 
and washes in which our grandmothers 
delighted, but we still have uses for some of 
them, and a neat little herb plot is a valuable 
adjunct to the smallest garden 

It demands no more trouble to succeed 
with herbs than it would be with flowers 
under the same conditions Ihe ground 
should be dug over to about one foot m 
depth, and, if such be available, a thin layer 
of manure sliould be sjire.id over the ground 
at this depth The soil must be well broken 
uj), and not left m liim})s, particular care 
being taken with the siirtace, which should 
be pulverised with a rake or even passed 
through a coarse sieve, and then mixed wuth 
some silver sand 

P\RSLEY The seed should be sown in May, 
the plants being thinned out to four or five 
inches apart a month afterwards I'hc 
flower-stalks should be removed as soon 
as they appear When left in the ground, 
parsley must be covered up with mats 
to make it available during the winter 
Another plan to ensure a winter supply 
is to pick some parsley on a dry, sunny day, 
wash it clean, press gently in a '"soft cloth, 
and dry it before the fire, "turning it over so 
that all parts are equally exposed to the 
heat Then bottle it in "dry bottles, and 
fasten well Thus treated, it will retain 
all its bright green colour 

Mint This may be started^ from roots 
parted m the winter It grows" with great 
vigour, and must be kept in check or it will 
destroy the symmetry of the herb garden 
It should be cut just when the plants are 
about to bloom m autumn, and stored for 
winter use. The best way to treat it is 
that just described for parsley Peppermint 
and penijiyroyal may be served similarly 
Sage, Thyme, and Marjoram These 
are raised from seed planted in boxes or 
pans in cold frames about the beginning 
of March, and planted out in prepared Ixjds 
during May Stock can be increased from 
cuttings, an pld plant being pulled to pieces and 
struck in sandy soil in the autumn This will 
yield enough plants to stock a small garden 
the following spring These herbs are pre- 
served for winter use by cutting in autumn, 
and storing as already directed 
Lavender It is just as well to grow this 
outside the herb garden, in order to effect 
an economy of space Lavender may be 


grown in any sunny corner, and an old bush, 
left undisturbed for a few seasons, is in- 
valuable for “ cut and come agam ” pur- 
poses to meet the requirements of the house- 
hold Cuttings taken in the autumn will 
stand the winter, and commence to make 
growth early the following spring 

Rosemvry This IS one of the old- 
fashioned herbs, and rarely growm, though 
the volatile oil from which it derives its 
fragrance ls said to possess remarkable 
properties as a stimulant foi the hair 

Rue This is sometimes employed for 
the purposes of garnishing, but, in addition, 
possesses medical qualities It should be 
growm in the same way as the other in- 
habitants of the herb garden, from seed 
or cuttings, planted in the siting In the 
tountry, jiarticularly in the West of England, 
it IS frequently given to fowls as a tonu, 
mixed into a paste with butter or lard 
Rue IS also alleged to act as a tonic and a 
digestive to the human bod> 

Sorrel This is another of the herbs 
that are rarely put to good use in this country 
Orowm in the same w'ay as the hei bs already 
mentioned, its leaves are a useful .idjunct 
to salads in the summer-time, possessing 
a peculuir and pleasantly ac’ ! flavour, 
unique among veget.ibles of this class 
Wliere its value is recognised it is usually 
kejit for winter use by the cumbersome 
method of coveimg it up with mats to jiro- 
tect it fiom frost A better way, however, 
IS to ])uk the sorrel, wash it, and put it 
in a jar wuth salt— first a layer of sorrel, 
then a layer of salt, and so oh After two 
or three "days it must be well stirred and 
mixed up, and then fastened down with air- 
tight covers A little of it added to ordin.^rv 
stock makes quite a delicious and uncommon 
soup The piquancy of nearly half the much- 
vaunted Continental soups is due to the 
presence of sorrel 

Thc*c are sev'^cral other herbs which may 
find a pUue m the garden, though their 
utility is doubtful from .in economic point 
of view^ These me lude angelica, which, 
crystallised with sugar, forms the green part 
of' the decoration on the top of birthday 
cakes and French pastry , borage, without 
which no champagne cup is alleged to be 
complete, basil, bumet, clary, horehound, hys- 
sop, dill, carduus, bugloss, and many others, 
the good properties of which have gradually 
been forgotten, though several of them are 
agreeable additions to salad In a small 
plot of ground, how'ever, they cannot be 
grown in s uffi cient quantities to make them 
add to the economies of the garden 


^ WOMAN’S RECREATIONS i 


1 Thia section of Evkry Woman*s Kncyci 0(’A.r)iA gives instruction and practicil information I 

■ 

on ever^ kind of recreation. 


The Chief A»/ht>ti/ies on all such sub|ects have been consulted, and will contribute exhaustive articles 

every fortnight, so that when the KvcvcioPiFDiA is completed, the section will form a standard 


reference library on woman’s recreation I 

Sports 

Hobbies 

Pastimes 

Golf 

Photography 

Catd Games 

Imwii Tennis 

Chip Cartnng 

Palmistry 

Hunting 

Btiit lion Work 

Foititne Telling by Cards 

IVintci Spot is 

Painting on Satin 

Holidays 

Hatket Ball 

Painting on Potteiy 

Cai avannmg 

Archery 

Poker IVotk 

Camping 

Motoring 

P'retwoik 

Travellmq 

A'owing, etc. 

Cane Basket Wotk^ etc. 

Cyclins^y etc , etc. 


FENCING 

Lontimuti /torn pa\,> S09, Part 6 

The G>rrect Position— The Lunge 


piiNCiNG IS replete with technical terms, 

* the strangeness of which the noMce is 
apt to find liewildenng, and this condition 
is m no ^^av likely to be improved by the 
fact that many of the 
terms are in the French 
language The reason 
for the use of French 
terms is, of course, 
that the tirt of fencing 
came to us from 
France To make 
herself previously con- 
versant with these 
terms and their mean- 
ing will be a distinct 
advantage to the 
aspiring fencer 

These will be ex- 
plained, but first it 
will be well to indicate 
the correct position for 
the fencer to assume 
To acquire the 
correct position lor 
fencing is usually a 
matter of some diffi- 
culty with the novice, 
who will need practice 
before she finds herself 
unconsaously assum- 
ing the proper attitude 
— an artificial and, at Stand quite straight, but not stiffly, 
first, an irksome one. touching, and fe« 



Some steps towards acquiring it may be 
taken before going to the school of arms. 
Fencing is a ceremonious performance, the 
instructor, therefore, will insist that, when 
an assault — i e , a bout 
between two fencers — 
takes place, the cere- 
mony shall be observed 
The position is taken 
in this way Stand up 
quite straightly, but 
not stiffly, the legs 
straight, the body erect 
with a three-quarter- 
face turn to the front 
The heels must be 
touching, the feet at 
right angles , the aims 
to be down, hands 
slightly m front of the 
body 

From this position 
one comes on guard, 
or takes up the actual 
fencing attitude, in the 
following manner. The 
right foot is moved 
forward until the heel is 
about two feet lengths 
away from the left heel 
The feet should retain 
right-angled direction 
The knees are bent and 
the body drops. The 


legs straight, body erect, heck 
St right angles 

PhUo, S^rt aud Cttural 






On guard From this position all necessary advances are made 
by moving forward first the right foot, the left following. The 
position of the arms, too, is most important 

t'hoto Sfot t ami Oem ra 

body IS to be kept erect and not bending 
forward from the hips or over the right 
thigh The right knee should be so far 
forward that it is vertical above the instep 
The weight is to be equally distributed 
upon either leg One should be carclul 
not to turn the body too far sideways, a 
fault characteristic of the Italian scliool 
The balance of the body is affected, and 
the fencer is tired by the greater muscular 
exertion entailed 

From this position all necessary advances 
are made by moving fonvard first the right 
foot, the left following In advancing, the 
foremost foot should rather glide over the 
floor than take a distinct step Advance by 
a jump off both feet together is not to be 
recommended, though it is the practice of 
the Italian school This method entails the 
expenditure of too much strength, and is ajit 
to unsettle the novice who attempts it The 
left hip must be pressed in 

On Guard 

The position of the arms when coming 
on guard is important The left hand is 
laiscd and the arm bent, the forc.inn almost 
at a right angle with the upper, the fingers 
being level with the head The position is less 
awkward than it may appear, and the placing 
of the arm as described is certainly an aid in 
maintaining the correct balance of the body 
The sword arm is not to be extended, but 
as shown in the illustration , the elbow 
should be near, but must not rest upon, the 
wde The hand may be raised somewhat 
higher than shown in the photograph 

The lunge is the straightening of the arm 
and the forward movement of the right foot 
followed by the body, which together consti- 

U a6 
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tute a direct attack The following rule is 
absolute, and must never be forgotten The 
movement of the hand must tn all cases precede 
that of the foot or body 

To make the lunge, extend the right arm 
so that the hand is at the level of the shoulder. 
The nails are to be uppermost As the hand 
starts on the journey - there must be no 
suspicion of withdra\\al of the arm or 
jerking 1 ack of the elbow preceding the 
forward action— the right foot mo\eb 
forward , ore and a half feel lengths 
is .m average distan:e The left leg 
follows the right, sti etching forwaid so 
that the knee str.nghtens , the hi]) must 
1)0 drawn in. otherwise the balance of 
the l)ody will be affected Ihe left aim is 
brought dowm and extended, so that the 
hand is above the left thigh The left foot 
must lemain quite flat on the ground The 
right knee should bc' in a perpendiciilai line 
with the instep t)n no account should the 
body be dropped It may slant slightly, but 
bending it torwMrd at the hips affects the 
position of the right arm, and consequently 
throws the ixnnt of the foil out of the 
direction intended 

When attacking, either by lunging 01 
rij)osting, the hand must be in su])ination 
Recovering One's Position 
To recover one’s position after lunging, 
shift the weight on to the left foot by a 
momentary concentration of strength of the 
muscles of the right leg and mps, whichjiush 
the body backwaid, and at the same time 
laise it Simultaneously the left aim is 
laiscd and the left knee bent The right foot 
then retires 

An advance towards a retr jating opponent 
IS alwavs made by moving the righ. foot first, 
find should be of only .1 lew inches at a time 
When icti eating, the left toot moves first 
7’o he lonftniKti 



The thrust lunge Extend the right arm ko i^at the hand is level 
with the shoulder, with nails uppermost The r^c foot moves 
forwi^, the left remains flat on the ground The left arm is 
brought down and extended 

Photo, sport amt Generai 


PASSE-PARTOUT FRAMING 

By GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER 

An Artistic Method o£ Framing Small Water-colours^ Pastels^ Pencil and Pen-and-ink DrawingSt 
Lithographs^ Etchings, and Photographs 


CvERYONE knows the immense difference 
made to a picture by the choice of a 
suitable frame, and while a large oil-pamting 
oi family portrait naturally calls for an im- 
portant setting, nothing is more charming 
lor small water-colours, and for pencil, chalk, 
and pastel drawings than the “ passe-par- 
tout frame long since beloved of artists 
Indeed, it was in studio-land that the writer 
first made acquaintance with a method of 
framing one's smaller pictorial trecTsures 
which IS as inexpensive as it is charming 
Nothing looks more delightful in one of 
the white or plainly tinted walled rooms now 
so jiopultu than a collection of passe-partout 
framed sketches and 
photographs, the more 
varied in shape and size 
the better Pictures 
measuring more than 
nine or ten inches, 
however, should not be 
framed in this way, for 
the weight of glass and 
cardboard required to 
frame them is too gre<it 
Hanger, with gummed sur- for the paper binding, 
‘ace to be affixed to back and the rcsults are un- 
satisfactory 

A row of half a dozen coloured illustrations, 
such as those of Walter Crane or Arthur 
Uackham, from a child’s picture-book, 
framed m passe-partout make the most 
delightful decoration imaginable lor a nur- 
sei> mantelpiece, hung two or three inches 
above the mantelshelf at about the same 
distance apart 

A Way of Making Pin-money 
As a means of making })in-moncy, passe- 
partout flaming is by no means to be 
despised, for it is far and away the cheapest 
method of framing photographs, and from 
t)d to 2s , according to size, may be charged 
for framing pictures for w'hich the initial 
cost to the amateur framer for materials has 
been from 2d to fid each, while hdlf-d -dozen 
pictures can be casil^y framed in the course 
of an hour 

The necessaiy outfit with which to start 
framing operations can be bought for a few 
shillings It should include four sixpenny 
rolls of passe-partout binding (m green, 
brown, black, and white respectively), a 
h.ink of narrow black tape — or, 
bettei still, one of each colour 


PMcnr clip ring Clip ring in uic Pkssed through mount 





to match the bindings — and a couple of 
dozen tiny brass nngs will be needed , or, in 
place of the tape and rings, a small box 
containing twenty-five patent passe-partout 
hangers, made on the principle of a brass 
paper-clip, may be bought for 6d Another 
vancty, consisting of a small nng attached 
to a gummed disc, and admirably suited 
for hanging small pictures, may be had at 
the same price 

Cutting the Qlass 


A 6d glass-cutter, a 6d box of small 
three-corner-shapcd gummed corners, with 
w'hich to attach a picture or photographic 
pnnt to a sheet of cardboard without the 
necessity for sticking it down all over to the 
mount One or two spring clips, such as 
are used for crystoleum painting or are 
employed for clipping letters, are of great 
assistance in holding the cardboard and glass 
together whilst 
^ putting round 

N. the binding 

Sheets of the 
, best brown 

Mitred c^er of pesse- «aocr of stout 

partout binding round pai^cr, ox muul 

frame white paper, of 

dark green 
paper, and one of black morocco 
paper costing about ijd a sheet, for 
pasting over the backs of the pictures, 
and a Gd pot of a photo mountant 
and a paste-brush will also be required 
A passe-jiartoul frame consists of a 
sheet of cardboard and a sheet of 
glass, of exactly the same size, sand- 
wiching a picture between them, and bound 
round with a strip of specially prcjiared 
gummed Morocco pajier binding in whichever 
colour harmonises best with the subject 
framed 


The best plan is to collect together the 
sketches and photographs which it is desired 
to frame, and to take them to the nearest 
frame-maker, who will cut a glass to fit the 
mounted ones, and both glass and cardboard 
for the unmounted ones, from a id to 3d 
or 4d each picture, according to size If 
sunk mounts with bevelled edges are needed, 
he will make them for a small extra charge, 
and if any of the pictures need trimming 
dowm to a different shape or smaller size, get 
him to do it with his jjatent mount-cutting 
machine at the same time For this he will 
probably make no extra charge 

If, however, the amateur framer is living 
far away from picture-framing shops, in the 
country or abroad, the glass can be bought 
in a big sheet, and cut as required with the 
help of a glass-cutter, and the cardboard can 
be cut into shape with a ruler and a well- 
sharpened penknife An old cardboard dress 
box provides material for a number of mounts 
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The choice of colour for both mount and 
binding is the first point to be decided 
These should match exactly, if possible, 
except in the case of a black binding, which 
must be used cither to frame up a drawing 
quite close, or in conjunction with a white 
mount. 



Pasting down a brown^paper backpiece, to make the frame neat 
at the back 


Delicate water-colours should be mounted 
on white mounts, leaving a margin of two 
inches at least all round, and bound m 
white passe-partout, the effect will be found 
charming (xold passe-partout binding may 
also be obtained, and sometimes looks very 
pretty for small water-colours destined to 
adorn a diawing-room where all the other 
frames are gilt 

If they are too big to be further mounted, 
or if, for any other reason, it is preferred to 
frame them up close, a soft dark green or 
brown binding should be chosen 

Pastels, chalk, and pencil drawings should 
be treated in the same way, though pencil 
sTcetches often look best framed up {^uite 
close, and black is, as a rule, the best choice 
for those and for pastels and coloured chalks 

Framing Photographs and Carbon Prints 

Many photographs are printed in a soft 
shade of dull brown, and mounted on 
similarly coloured sheets of thick, rough- 
surfaced paper When framing these, have a 
glass and mount cut exactly the same size 
as the photogiaph mount, sandwich it 
between them, and bind it, if possible, with 
exactly the same shade of brown 

The popular caibon prints of pictures by 
Watts, Leighton, and the old masters, and of 
famous groups of statuary, if of suitable size, 
look better framed in passe-partout than 
when treated in any other way They should 
be placed between a glass and cardlioard of 
exactly the same size as the print, and 
framed with brown or black binding Here, 
again, brown gives the more harmonious 
effect, detracting nothing from the slight 
contrasts of the most delicate pnnt 
If the picture is to hang up against the 
wall, nngs must be provided at the back 
through which to pass the stnng There 


MORKATIONS 

are tw'o ways of fixing them securely 
The simplest plan is to pass a couple of 
patent rmg-clips through the cardboard 
mount at a convenient distance apart 
The plan generally employed by pro- 
fessional framers, howe\ er, is to make tw'o 
small slits a convenient distance apart 
in the cardboard mount, between which a 
short length of narrow tape is pasted, each 
of the ends being jiassed through a slit and 
round a small ring, and then draw'u back 
through the slit again, so that the two rings 
arc lelt hanging tiom loops of tape on the 
outside The ends of tape are then also 
finnly glued or pasted down on the inside, 
leaving the b.ick of the frmne })erfeitly neat 

In oidei to affix cither .irrangement of 
hangers, there must be a sejiarate cardboard 
mount to the picture which is being framed 
11 it consists only ot a drawing or photo- 
graph, already mounted, .ind a sheet of glass, 
the use of gummed hangers, which arc mereh 
moistened and affixed to the back of the 
cardboard mount, must be resorted to, but 
they will onl\ support the weight of quite a 
small pittuie 

The Framingr ProceM 

To frame a picture, jiut everything which 
will be wanted in readiness, including a sheet 
of clean white kitchen paper and a coujile ot 
hcav> books- to act as a press — and then 
pioceed as tollow's Unfasten the end of the 
roll of passe-partout binding and, unwinding 
half to three-quarters of a >ard, double the 
two edges tow.irds each other, .ind crease 
the folcled edge firmly with the nail, so that 
the strip forms a double binding with 
the gummed surface inside Then, having 
ariangcd glass, jucture, .*nd mount — to 
which the hangers wall .ilready .uive been 
aflixc<l~ together in their jiropei ordei, 
fasten on a clip to the lowei left-hand side 



Putting on the binding 


to keep all in jilacc, and proceed to bind the 
picture, starting from the right-hand bottom 
corner 

Measure the binding against the side of 
the picture to be framed, and moisten the 
part of jt which is to be attached to the glass 
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Side for a distance of 
an inch or two beyond 
the first comer to be 
turned Press this 
length in place evenly 
against the surface of 
the glass, about one- 
third of an inch from 
the edge, so that it 
makes a stiaight 
bordering Fold it 
with great care into 
a neat mitre at tlie 
corner, and then run 
the front part of the 
binding along the top, 
down the left-hand 
side, an d — a f t e r 
having removed the 
clip to the right-hand 



Next cut a sheet oi 
paper to match the 
binding a quarter of 
an inch smaller than 
the back of the picture, 
mark the exact position 
of the rings, and cut 
slits through which to 
pass them Then paste 
it smoothly and 
thoroughly on the side 
which IS to go next 
the mount until it is 
quite phable, and gently 
set it in position N ext 
pass the rings through 
the slits, and press it 
firmly into place with 
a pad made of a folded 
cloth It will thus half 


top corner— across the overlap at the back 

bottom A pair of fine The finished frame of tlic mount, and 


scissors will be needed to cut the cmkI of the 
binding slanting, to make the fourth mitred 
corner where it finishes off. instead of folding 
it over as in m.iking the three previous 
corners Now turn the picture on its f»ice, 
and, moistening the back half of the binding 
a short distance at a time, fold it over so that 
the edge of the picture when finished may 
have a clean-cut outline to it 


strengthen the whole frame 

Now place the picture between sheets of 
white paper, with the heavy books on top 
of it, and leave it to dry for a few hours 
Then, after a stnng has been passed through 
the rings at the back, the picture will be 
ready to be hung. 

T ho fol'nwinR is 1 iffiod firm for mgr nnterials etc , mentioned 
III thi section Mtssrs Con|Hr Dinnison Walkikn, Ltd. 



JIU-JITSU FOR WOMEN 

Lonhmud /torn fao (>''•) S 

By PERCY LONGHURST 

Author WrciUtug'^ and Jtu-jftsu^ Official Referee^ Olympic Games, tifo 8 

Dy fe\v other tncks is the utter helplessness 
of the aggressor shown better than in these 
two illustrations 

The aggressor has laid one hand on the 
defendci’s chest, either to push her backward 
or to gel a giip of the clothes (Fig 7) This is 
an opportunity of which the latter takes full 
ad\antagc With lightning speed she lays her 
hands, palms mw’ard, upon the attacking hand, 
thus pressing that hand close to her own chest 
Without any hesitation, she then steps backward 
wuth the right foot, going down on the right knee, 
piessing strongly upon the hand she has covered, 
and bending foiward so that by the pressure of 
the chest the fingers of the captured hand are 
foiccd backward That same pressure brings the 
aggiessor down on her face, as shown in Fig 8 







Fig 7 The first movement a trick which will reduce 

an aggressor to a condition of helplessness. Pressing the Fig. 8. The final movement of the trick. The assailant brough. <0 
attacker s hand to the chest and seetntm it there the ground 
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This section of Evkry Woman’s Encyci oPiVniA will prove to be of great interest to women, 
and will contain practical and authoritative articles on 

Ih ise 

i ats Good and Bad Points 

Pat tots 

Lap Dogs 

Dogb^ Points 

Cat Patnien 

Childieu's Pets 

Small Cage Birds 

Uiuommon PUs 

Dogt? Clothes 

Ptgt oits 

f'oodjot Pets 

Sporting Dogs 

The Diseases of Pets 

Htnv to 1 i at h Truks 

How to Exhibit Dogs 

Aviarieb 

Gold fish, eh , etc. 


FANCY RABBITS AS PETS 


Written and Illustrated by F. J. S CHATTRRTON 

aptrialtsi Brtedt* and ^uant oj I'oHltry J’weoHX am/ (ait Htrdx Judet at tht " (trand iHUrnaiiomtl Slum I > yxtat Palace” Membrt Societc 
ties dvimltturs h taunts , yiet i'restdrnt Pottltry Hub Hot S>< i oAoAattm C/itb on the Cottnmf/n o/ AUdd/rtix ColutHbartan Sonety 

Indian (ratm l tub eh , et 


Why the Dutch Rabbit is one of the Most Popular Breeds — Good Foster-mothers—Good Points— 
The Markings — Most Popular Colours — Cost — Show Specimens 


•yHE Dutch rabbit, although the smallest 
* fancy breed m tins country is om' of the 
prettiest and most jxipular. on account of its 
exceedingly atfectionatc and docile nature 
It IS quite unusual to find a specimen wnth 
a bad temper, 
though I have 
come across 
one or two 
which seemed 
to delight m 
tiying to bite 
anyone who 
came near 
them Such, 
however, 1 am 
pleased to 
say, are very 
seldom met 
with, for It IS 
not pleasant 
for a judge to 
take one of 
these kinds of 
animals out 
of its pen to 
judge it with 
the others in 
its class It IS, as a rule, the buck (or 
male) rabbits that have this bad temper 
The does (or females) are excellent mothers 
They not only show much affection foi their 
own young, but will also rear and care for 
the young of other rabbits, and so make 
splendid nurses or foster-mothers vrhen the 
does of Other breeds of fancy rabbits prove 


bad mothers or have too many of their 
own to bring uj) thcmselv('s 

The Dutch rabbit, of ionise, originally 
came to this country from Holland, and it 
icmmds one of the blac k and w lute cattle 
()»./ .secs 
c \ Cl y who re 
111 Holland 
( )ne great 
aflv,intage in 
bleeding this 
V iiietjMs thi't 
it IS jiossiblc 
to tell at an 
earlier age — 
thiee ()i 
days — 
than riliiiosl 
a 11 y o t h c 1 
vaiietyof rab- 
bit whcthci 
they will be 
good enough 
lor exhibition 
j) u r j) o s e s 
The mis- 
nniiked ones 
can then be 
taken away at once, that the others may 
icccive more attention from then mother 
Both the doc and her young uill thrive all 
the lictter for the rccliuticjn in numbers, 
which will also reduce ilu corn bill and give 
more room for the good stock 

There are other points m favour of 
Dutch labbits as pets As they arc small, 



A typical black-and-white Dutch rabbit correct in form and in colour-markings This 
variety of the breed is the most popular 
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they do not require so much room as other 
bre^s, their varieties ofier a choice of 
colours for selection, and, finally, they 
mature most quickly for exhibition, m^ny 
animalshaving won high honours in the show- 
pen when only ten and twelve weeks old 
he is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the Dutch rabbit is such a favourite 

All varieties of the Dutch rabbit should 
be marked in the same manner. The illus- 
trations accompanying this article show a 
typical black-and-whiic Dutch and a typical 
blue-and-white Dutch rabbit, as well as a mis- 
marked black Dutch, and explain clearly the 
kind of marking required in good specimens 
The principal faults in the mismarkcd 
specimen illustrated are (i) Marking on 
the face comes too low down, (2) there is 
marking on the neck, which should be white — 
this is generally termed “ a drag on neck , ” 
(3) a broken saddle — ^that is to say, the black 
marking comes too far forward, and is not 
clean cut, and there is marking on front 


the saddle should continue right round, and 
not be broken or pale in ^ colour on the 
stomach. The ears should be black and 
free from any ticking or spotting of another 
colour, eyes bright and in colour hke the 
coat. Two of the most common faults m 
blues are light coloured ears or wlute tips 
to the ears. The ears should be of the 
same colour as on the body. Some blues 
are of good colour when young, and then go 
off in colour as they grow older. 

Young Dutch rabbits can be bought from 
half-a-crown each and upwards, according 
as they possess good points for exhibition ; 
while adults fetch from half a guinea up- 
wards Good docs for breeding purposes 
can sometimes be bought for thirty shiQings 
and two guineas each 

Do not breed from buck or doe until 
they are fully six months old. If you wish 
to breed show specimens from the first, be 
sure the buck and doc are of the same 
strain and slightly related to one another. 


leg, (4) the marking on hirid feet is un- 
even and too far forward, lechmcally 

described as “ stops 

cut on the cross ” f" “ ^ 

This ammal is < 
also too long in • < . > ' ‘ 

front legs, and too 
much hke a Belgian j 
hare-rabbit in 
shape. A Dutch 
should be short- 
bodicd,or "cobby ” 
and thick set. 

The most popular 
colours are without 
doubt the black- 
and-white and the 
blue - and - white , 
then come greys, 
either steel grcys'or 
light greys, of which 
the former is the 
more ixipular Ihe 
tortoiseshell and 
yellows are next in 
order of popularity, 
and then come the 
fawns, blue fawns, 
blue greys, etc 
None of these 
colours can ap- ; ... 


It IS a common error amongst beginners 
in the fancy to think that if they purchase 





oroach the blacks ^ specimen of a blue-cnd^white Dutch rabbit and a mismarked specimen of the black^and'white 
y wovix Variety, in which not only u the colouromarking unevenly distributed, but the shape is also incorrect 

and the blues for 


beauty. The appearance of a really good 
jet black and pure white coat is exceedingly 
pretty, a remark which also applies to a 
sound and even-coloured blue 

In breeding blacks the most satisfactory 
mating is that of a black doc to a blue buck, 
or a blue doe to a black buck. By this breed- 
ing you will get more depth of colour and 
lustre on the coat than mating two blacks 
together. Of course, there are exceptions, 
but this will be found the best rule to follow. 

In selecting your breeding stock be sure 
the marking is as near the ideal standard as 
possible, the sharp hne of the marking on 


the first-prize male and the first-pnze female 
at a show they will be sure to breed show 
specimens as good as the parents In 
mnety-ninc cases out of a hundred the off- 
spring from such a mating will be a great 
disappointment to their owner 

The correct weight for a Dutch rabbit 
should be about five or six pounds, but often 
gpod specimens weigh less. Some fancieis 
advocate breeding from young parents, but 
this IS a mistake. It is lietter to breed from 
fully developed parents, and to feed the 
young with care and discretion. In this way 
the stock will become strong and healthy. 


I 
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SILVER TABBY PERSIANS 

By PRANCES SIMPSON 


Author of « The Book of the Cat” and “ Cats for Pleasure and Profit » 

Popularly oE Silver Tabby Persians— A Perfect Specimen Difficult to Breed— Colour and Markings— 
How to Select a Good Kitten— Brown Tabby PersUns— A Breed once Neglected, now Returning 
^ to Favour— Points and Hints on Breeding 


■There is no question but that a perfectly 
marked silver tabby will carry off the 
palm even from the exquisite unmarked 
chinchillas. 

Competent judges agree that to breed a 
really good specimen of this handsome 
variety is a difficult undertaking Twenty 
years ago we had a number of silver tabbies, 
but m the endeavour to produce pale silvers, 
the markings of the tabby have been 
sacrificed 

There are two distinct kinds of tabbies, 
the blotched and the pencilled The former 
IS the type required for the show-pen 

The ground coat from tip to tail should 
be pale pure silver The markings ought to 
be in striking contrast, a clear and dense 
black Two spine lines hardly as wide as 
the ground colour, should reach from the 
shoulders to the base of the tail On each 
side of the body should appear what may be 
called the horse- 
shoe, both sides 
matching ex- 
actly The head 
should be 
beautifully pen- 
cilled, and the 
cheeks have 
double swirls 
On the fore- 
head the lines 
form a complete 
triangle 

More or less 
conspicuous will 
be the dark 
rings lound the 
chest known .is 
the “ mayor’s 
chain ” V^en 
the cat, however, is m full frill these dis- 
appear The hmdquarteis and forelegs should 
be evenly barred, each in symmetrical corie- 
spondence with the other down to the feet 
The tail should be slightly ringed with a 
dark shaded line to the tip 

The question of eye colour is never of so 
much importance in marked cats as in the 
self-coloured breeds Formerly silver tabbies 
were bred and exhibited with hazel or 
orange eyes , but of late years there lijis been 
a decided move -towards obtaining bright 
green eyes, though it is quite a matter of 
opinion amongst judges and fanciers as to 
which is the correct colour In the standard 
of points drawn up by the Silver Society, 
orange or green eyes arc allowed A broad 
head and short face are most desirable points 
in silver tabbies, and, judging by the speci- 
mens exhibited, seem very difficult to obtain 


In judging silver tabbies the most jxnnts 
are given for markings Those who have 
had expcnencc in breeding these l^autiful 
cats know that purity of pedigree on 
both sides is of great importance If 

there is a trace of chincliilla or brown tabby 
blood in the ancestry it is certain sooner or 
later to manifest itself Even with both 
arents of undoubted silver tabby pedigree, 
reeders will be disappointed if they expect 
a whole litter of correctly marked kittens 
The blacker the kittens aic at biith the 
better At about a month old the light 
markings should show up, and develop 
gradually till the kittens are three or four 
months old Exposure to the sun con- 
siderably injures the purity of colour in 
silver tabbies, often producing an un- 
desirable brown tinge 

There are not many breeders of this 
handsome variety Mrs Slingsby has bred 
some of the 
best specimens 
Lady Aberdeen 
IS an enthus- 
iastic admiior 
of tins variety, 
and has owned 
some fine silvci 
tabbies. 

B’tiwn Tabby 
Pemiana 

There is soinc- 

thing V e 1 y 

homely about 
the brown 
tabbies, and it 
IS ccrt.iin that 
with the “ meic 
man” they 
stand out as the 
favouiite breed There is muih moic ex- 
pression in the face of a well-m.ii ked blown 
tabby than in .nny other bleed 

These cats arc jierhaps the strongest of 
any of the long-haired \ .iiietics They should 
be missive iii limb, with plenty of bone and 
great width of he.id, In colour the giound- 
work of the lo.it should be of a bright taw-uy 
shade, and the markings a veiy dark seal 
browm — ^.Umost black The teim “ iigei 
(at ” w'cll describes the true type of a biowii 
tabby 

The fort going rcmaiks as to the markings 
in silver tabbies apply equally to the brow'ii 
tabbies There is, however, one jioint in 
w'hichthey differ, and that is as regaids the 
upper lip and chin, w^ludi m the biown 
tabbies are almost invaii.ibly white 

Some keen fanciers of this breed are 
stnving to get rid of what they consider a 




txkiain ^y «W bteetffliwd foy^fiwW target an 

tenMi tins vaiHky to b> pdiii^iteed W tteft 4 nyenbabnceij^ blight 
TMlBlts, and therefore the colpflfed may r^ia»rkm|^. Too much daflc bdkik or saddle 
Be regarded rather as feea^^mncy, and ei afertyfllault ia Jojo^kti tabbies. 


white will doubtless contintie to < 
when both parents have Icmnd col 


Of course, any white on the chest or stomabh 
is a decided blemish in a brown tal^ 

No kittens are more fascinating in ap- 
pearance than the “brownies,** They 
have such intelligent and expressive faces, 
and have coats of softest texture. 

Until ^te lately brown tabbies have 
been deliberately placed in the background, 
and regarded m Ihe show world with an 
indifierence which has pioved a great 
stumbling-block to the improvement of 
this pa^cular breed Fanciers used to 
complain they could not get any sale for 
t^ir brown tabby kittens, and the classifi- 
cation given at shows for this breed was 
generally a poor one During the last three 
years, however, this truly handsome vanety 
has received a great impetus by the found- 
ing of a Specialist Club, and now classes 
are guaranteed and piizes offered, and 
good prices paid for really fine specimens 

It has been chiefly tlirougli the energy of A 
Miss Rosamund Wnitncy, of Dublin, that 
fanciers have been encouraged to interest 
themselves in this hitherto much neglected 
breed. Miss Whitney’s superb male, Champion 
Brayfort Victory, bids fair to become' as 
noted as the writer’s well-known Persimmon, 
fiom whom most of the present-day winners 
are descended 

It is best not to cross brown tabbies with 


chins/ prefemi 


idslliShi* golden Qr^prange are vastly 
io ye&pnf or green, and tone 


much better with the brown and tawny coat. 



the encrev of ^ supeH> ipeeunen of « brown Mbby Pcrsion, Misc Rosamund Whitney s 

of Dublin, that 
Lged to interest 

0 much neglected The brown tabby is supposed to be the 
rb male, Champion common ancestor of all our cats. There 

ir to become' as seems little doubt that the ancient and 

nown Persimmon, much beloved cat of the Egyptians was 
esent-day winners a barred or bnndled ammal answering, to 
some extent, to the decnption of our 
rown tabbies with homely brown tabby. 


PET RATS 


T'he lat has been accused of many crimes. 

* It IS said to have caused serious fires 
and to have spread disease , and lliat it is 
not loved by the majority of people it is 
hardly necessary to mention Yet there still 
are some who arc fond of it, and many children 
provKle it with a place among their pets 
Like other animals, the rat has a temper, 
and any disobedience should be at once 
sternly repressed Firmness is always de- 
sirable, and if trained when young to behave 
properly, it will 'lOon become accustomed to 
being handled and to know its friends The 
tail IS the best means by which to catch hold 
of a rat, as it is then quite helpless. 

The food question is not a vcr>' serious 
one, and such things as the inevitable bread- 
and-milk, potatoes, fruit, various kinds of 
greenstuff, oats, lean scraps of meat from 
the table, ('tc , are all satisfactory. Any- 
thing, however, containing fat should be 
most carefully avoided, as it will prove 
injurious to the health of the ammals. 

The more accommodation that can be 
allowed, the better it will be for the ,rat»* 
general welfare Cramped quarters are most 
undesirable, and ivill soon result in disease 
and unpleasant smells. The ears very often 
become sore if the animals are badly noused 
or neglected, and in such a Ccise, unless the 
rat IS of any value, it is advisable to destroy 


it. Whenever disease appears, however 
slight It may be, the patient should at once 
be isolated from his companions 

Regular meals, suitable food, plenty of 
space for exercise, and a frequent cleansing 
and disinfecting of the cage will do much to 
prevent many minor ailments 

Rats like to run and climb about a great 
deal, and a small gymnasium fitted up inside 
the cage will add considerably to the happi- 
ness of the little animals, besides helping to 
kc^ them in good conditxm 

bamtary sawdust, which is not at all 
difficult to obtain, should be well sprinkted 
over the floor of the cage and also m the 
sleeping places, which should be filled with, 
shavings, hay, or anything of a similar 
nature. This will need frequent renewal. 

Care needs to be taken to prevent rats 
from gnawing their way through the corners 
of the cage , otherwise some morning several 
much-pnzed rats may be missing, and only 
the satisfied and contented look on the 
dog’s face will provide a clue as to where 
have gone. 

The chief varieties kept as pets are the 
Black, the Piebald — or Japanese — rat, and 
the Mbino, or White rat. Specimens can 
generally beobtEdfiedtrom a shilling upwards, 
although the rairer vaneties, or those with 
special nlarkings, will cost more 
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This will be one of the most important sections of Kveky Womvn's Encycloi* i-lha. 

It will be written by the leading authorities, and will deal, among other things, with 

The House 



Furniture 

Choq\iH!^a Home /fta/z/ii', / A 

Claw 

Diiiiiu;-iooiti 

Huhdmg a House 'J ht Kint-putiha\e Srr/t/// 

China 

Ha'/ 

Improvtiu:; a House Htnv to Plan a Home 

Sihu i 

A ih ill n 

i 1 (Ulpapet s Jtsts for Dam pm s » 

Honu-madi huniitiiu Didiooiii 

/ /\sti tor Sanitation^ eh 

Jh awino-i oom 

fh 

Housekeepintf 

Servants 

Laundry 

Cleaning 

Ji aift s 


I'uiin / iiiindi ywiii h 

Household A'oiihes 

h\irixtry> Offut f 


1 nu 1 aiindijni'oik 

How to ( lean Silver 

(titunip Chaiaitei v 

P /an mis 

/fow to Clean AJarldi 

ladv Hilp^ 


Ia„s 

iMhour- steoim* S lu'i'c ' t ion t, etc. 

S,iz<ant' Dutie^y ih 

Irouim:^^ et* 


EARLY MORNING TEA 

The Case Against Mid<'Victorian Severity — The Joys of Early Morning Tea — Fruit as a Substitute— 

Hints for the Housekeeper 


It is ,i tuiisni, that all food should be 
* served daintily, but the little meal 
presented on our first awakening should, 
above all others, be perfect in appetising 
freshness 

By our mothers and grandmothers the 
indulgence of an early cup of tea was not 
jiermitted, and the daughter who would have 
asked lor such a thing would have Ix'en 
liravc indeed liven to the piesent day the 
little bicakfast ujistairs is considered in 
some households to be a decided luxury*-, ami 
indulged in only by the infirm and the lazy 

1 * dishes aic mertifully easily-^ knocked 
down by comnionsensc, and the stienuous 
life we lead tends to the modification of old 
ideas , the wmnaii whose household or social 
w^ork make great demands on her strength 
finds that the eiuly hot drink, with ten 
minntes after for reading her letters while 
still m a recumbent position, has a very 
tonic effect Certainly, the woman who 
suffers from faintness before bieakfast 
should never nsc without eating and drink- 
ing some small find veiy simjile meal 

In the eighteenth century the cup of 
chocolate is constantly mentioned as the 
beverage brought to the bedside of the 
woman of fashion Ihis nourishing yet 
unstirnukiting diet mayOiave been exlieinely 
W'holesome, but lew women nowadays 
would care to drink so clogging a food, 
although its excellent qualification m long 
retaining its heat is an advantage. • 
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Only those with very sliong digestion 
would find chocolate as s(.)on as one awakens 
to be acceptable Peihajis wc* ue de- 
generates, but the lait leni.uns that the beet- 
and-becr diet, w'lth other iicavy food, is not 
now to the ttiste of ordinary women 

There is nothing moic delightful than a 
small tca-])ot of rather w’cak ('hin.i. tea, 
sc ived on ti dainty tr.iv , with c loth to mate li 
the china, and tcsi-KJsy on vxliuli tlie 
pattern of the teajiol is ic producc'd in needle 
craft Some like a dry biscuit scTv'-ecl with 
it, others a wafer slice of biead-and-buUer , 
but never should the food be sul)slantial 

SuiiK! Keal Advanta8:es 

A small vase of flowers is .uided by some 
housckec'pcrs on the tray ol a guest, but 
nothing fussy is desii.iblc, so ])cihti[)s the- 
tray is better imgarnislicd with fiowers 
If the ]>()Stal arrangements } erniit, the 
letten. foi each indi\idnal should be sent 
up on the tray, unlt*ss the mail be V'^eiN 
heavy 1 he addition of a morning pajiei is 
wcdcoiiie. and for the stienuous woikei, .1 
ten-mmute scanning of a news-sheet wliih 
rc'slmg, before getting up, saxes half an 
hour’s dawdle over a iiaper later m the dav 
Somany pc'ople h<ive to rest attci their b.ith 
and do physical exercises b^dorc* ccjinjilcling 
their toilette, that cpiite .» lot of newspapei 
and letter reading c,in be got through il 
letters and paper are sent to the bcxlrooni 
I 01 the light sleeper a small electiic kettk 

K 
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by the Indsidc is a real hi Ip Those who 
suffer fioni insomni.i will be wist to ti\ what 
a hot dunk of milk with Ixiilm}; walci added, 
or \(i\ wfMk ti i, will do btioie thev lly 

10 a di up;, whith will piol».d)l\ iiuitast tht 
insomni.i tioiibli 01 whuh, if alle\i.itiiiK it, 
vmII brinj^ others in its ti.un 

'1 he worn. in who is wound or oxirtirtd 
often kills into .1 ]iiofoiind sliep foi thrie 01 
foiii hoiiis, and then h.is a wakiful inler\al 
She should .ilwa\s h.i\t <> bov of biseuits 
b^ hei btdsidt, .is .1 fi w mouthfuls may 
indiKi slitp \I.iii\ h.iM exiuricneed the 
inionviMiK IK t of hunt'll in Ihi nip;ht, which 
l).inisli(s all possibiliU of sleep Ift.iw 
suppers .in .1 thing of tlu ])asf light 
diniKis the lull , so th.il aftii King .iwakt lor 
two 01 thicc hours it is n.iturdl In want food 

I ruit versuii 1 eu 

1 hose who h.ive ti.utlhd ninth oftiii 
])ieJer a pl.ili of fi iiit to the i.iih moiiiing 
le.i ( )n most of till git.il shipping lines 
or.ingts 01 gi.ipi finif .iii bioiight to tin 
( <ibin b( ion bi i <) kl.isl , .is a inatti 1 of i onist, 
.ind .1 gl.iss of Kid walii usualK .iKoin- 
jj.iniis sui li .1 Jittli iiH.il I Ins form of tin 
lx foie bie.ikfasf snai k is high]\ ajipiovtd 
ol b\ tin iiK dll .il i.u uli N 

(offd IS jnifiiiid b\ sonii on .Kiiuint of 
its (fitils on ihgistioii but this is nitiiK 
.1 m.ittii of t.isli riie hostiss will do well 

11 shi' IS enltrt.nnmg a gui st w ho is n.itur.ilK 
dihiati 01 .1 j.iddist to .ts( 1 1 l.nn o\ei night 
if .m\ spiii.il t Ills inonnin; ini.il isdesnid, 
th.it sh( m.iN gi\i hi'i oideis to hi 1 m.iid 
In tin St d.i\s ol lood lads .md tuns 
guesi ina\ Ik hk onvi ineiu i d sinoush I01 
w.int of sonii Mi\ smijili food 01 diink 

It IS .1 moot point will till 1 lh( ixtuint 
lood f.uhlisl slionld I \ i 1 bi niN iti <1 .is <i gut st 
rill buiiliii ol tntiitaining is .ihe.uK snlli- 
iienlK hi.iv\ , i 1 is .1 sti.iin cm the bus\ 
hostiss to SI .mil loi .ibnoim.il foodslutfs 
difln lilt to gi t in .in\ but wi ll-sloi kid shop'% 
m laigi tow iis 

I hi Inddift 

'Ihiii ,111 thosi who ii<inn< stiangiK 
))iep.iitd blown 01 im bnad with tin < arh 
iin .ikfast .111(1 till wiilii li.is know n ( nlhnsi- 
.ists to ha\t thin sjhimI snppl\ si nl down 
to till ni ( \ 1 1 \ d.i\ in t hi < oiniti \ w hi it sut Ii 
things wile nnobl.ini.ibJt 

Mils jikin lomnunds itsill to Hit inx.ihd 
01 h\jx tliondii.il w ho h. IS .11 1 1\( il at fill st.igi 
of obt. lining tin light food .it am ])iiii but 
it IS not a tom SI to bi niilnlgtd in b\ an\- 
boiK 

I'hi hostiss IS likiK to itsiiit till aiiu.il 
of sjietial lood .iddiissid to h< 1 guest eath 
da\ .is .1 lefleilion on liti hospitalilN anti it 
weie bitter on the wholt to leinain at borne 
if stiangi things aie so nellssa^^ for he.ilth 
I'Mepl in sjHti.il lasts 01 loi .igidoi sakK 
jieopli the modem hostess will be quite s.iie 
in suppKing foi 111] guests a daint\ tiay 
sueh as is shown in the fiontispuet 

The before breakfast i up of tea must on 
no ail mint be lonfounded with the bi droom 
biiakt.ist, whuh is quite .1 diftcicnl allaii 


Breakfast in the bedroom is no longer the 
breakfast in bed of the mid-Victonan inv.ihd 

When visiting at an up-to-date house, the 
family' bre.ikhist table is by' no means a 
leitainty' hamily bic.ikfast is, as a nile 
moie Iiorioiircil in the bicath than the 
obstr\antc, and most numbers of the party 
will suit themselves as to the mode of bre.ik- 
f.istmg, bting, m all piobabihtv, askicl b\ 
then hostess if they would like lire.ikfast in 
tlu II looms 

There an many arguments for ,ind .igainst 
this bn akf.ist-as-y ou-])leasc, polit y hrom 
Hit guest’s ])oint ol \ii w, it is a gnat tomfoil 
not to l)a\t to kite tlu oidi.il of this fiisl 
meal 111 tomp.iny, when \ilality' is at its 
lowest and few t.in be said to be <il their best 
h\tTi d somi members of the jiaity' are np 
to the m.ii k, thosi giumpy ones who cannot 
t\tn pretend to bt sp.irklmg while the (ki\ 
is young lesi lit the good sjnnis of tlu 
fiw— the \ti\ lew — who “feel ]olly m the 
moriinig ’’ 

So it makes for the good It nqn i ol Hu 
wholt ]),iil\ if those who iltsiie it bieakkist 
in then looms Jn siii h a i .ist , a well-laden 

ti. iv' goes ujist.iiis w'lHi ti.i 01 toffee, hot 
bit.ul 01 stones, hsh 01 iiie.it , a lonven- 
iinth-si/eil t.ibli is spusul In the bcdioom 
fill and till giK St bie.ikkisls at luM e.is(‘ 
.iftii 111 I bath and ixeiiists, usuMiig the 
iiitiitaiiis of .1 lomjiliti loili t jnob.diK 
until .ifti 1 till ine.il, and the answ'etmg ol the 
most iirgint m.itteis in hi 1 1 01 lesjumdenti 

The Wa>s of Mtn 

Men as .1 luli jnilti biiakkisting down- 

st. iiis and the golti IS or those w ho an going 
to sjiend Hu day in shooting or hunting 
.issi mbit* in till dimng-ioom, mine o? liss 
puiutn.ilh, at a gntn timi .mil .iftei Ic.i 
tolfit, .iiid the hot dishes ,iit handtil, usually 
wait njxm thinisehis 

A sipai.ite ti.i 01 loftei-pot and sup])K of 
h'lt 01 told milk IS nsu.ilK n.uK toi t.u h 
gill si .mil till \ pass to and fiom Hu suli- 
bo.iid St lei ting sut h hot 01 told lood as tlu v 
di silt 

Siiili bii.ikkists .111 \ti\ substantial 
.HI. ms Joi mill wlio will spi nd Hu d.iy 
stiemiousK 111 Hu o|Kn-an iitiuin ])lt*nty of 
solid food tspttially as Huy will piobabK 
take with Hum only a jiai kef of sandwitlits 
.mil a ll.isk to su]>pl\ the mid-d.iv ine.d 

h'lom the liostess’s point ol mcw, tlu iTiiilli- 
jiliiity ol ill tail m Hu airangcments ol bitak- 
fast IS ioiisitlti.d>l\ li ssened d taih gni st 
p.iitakes of till meal m liii loom , then, with 
the des])atch of the nell-laden dishes. Hie 
mallei is at .in end, and Hu* long wailing 
with the tl.iboi.He spit. id in the dining-ioom 
w ilh st 1 \ ant s ot t iipied about half the* moi ning 
in bringing fiesh supplies of hot tea baton, 
toast, tie , isentiiily done away with 

Women are tonst.mlly^ immtrsed m debail 
and if on tlu* small duties the sutiessof the 
house luniiing depends, eertain it is that 
the care and pei fee turn laMslied on the early 
moining meal will not be w'astcd, and will 
result in the eomlort of all 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE 
CASEMEMT WIBJDOW 


Artistic Curtains for Casement Windows — Fabrics for Curtains -Short Blinds and Outer Curtains- 
Simplicity and Suitability to be Considered in Choice of Cui tains 



A i'< JHii <Ts, IiKloUici Slim to (.omi 

^ undci llu iiifluenci ot Idshion, tuid 
ni<in\ ol thfin at present n]ip<..ii to ht (.lined 
aw.iN with .1 dtsirc to build houses with t.isi- 
Tiient windows 

Such windows alw.us ^i\e .i ]»l(asiiii; 
cos\ look to a loom, and the ipustion ol 
diapmj; them is .m eas\ one Mouoxti as 
onl\ <1 sm.dl .unount ol mattii.d is u (pined 
foi the shoit tin tains wlnth .iie luspuntK 
used with them in he'diooms the\ nia\ elieel 
an teemoms in the heiusclieild expendituie 

Modern Simplicity 

I he wa\ 111 whiih i.isemenl windows ait 
to be lit.ited must (lt]K'n(l on two tJniu^s 
the sha])C ot them tlud is to s.i\ wliethei 
they <iit stiaighl oi in <i ba^ .ind the stilt 
in whieli Iht rest ol the room is liumshtd 
W licie lilt It IS a \ ei y dt t p ba\ , iii a eounti \ 
house Ol <eitta|j:e, all that is iie'tessaii is i 
set of tasemeiit blinels (1 ig i) Iht ex- 
treme simphtiti ol this ai larij^t nit lit .ippe d. 
It'll stioufih to inanv modtiu womt'ii 
.ind the t lit 1 1 ttilaiiilv his the lutiil 
ot bciii|^ ( h.iimmjJih simplt' .iiid pntui 
estjuc lo h.iic ( uitaiiis iii .idditioii on Iht 
iniie 1 side ot so dt e p a ba\ It iids to dt t it ist 
th(' si/t t)l Iht' loom tonsidt 1 d)l\ whtii 
thei .lie diawn 

Iht oulti tin tains loi a lasemtnt window 
should j;eneiall\ lall hom .i box toiuiee ind 
not be hung fiom .in uinoiticd polt \s 
the boxtoimet tttslsouK .dioiit is (*t! ilit 
ioeit il IS not .it .ill exjKUsiNe unless it hi*' 
to be e ut to Id .i b.ii and the pl.unt.si ot 
non rods tan be list'd, suite it dot's not show 
nndcr tht' \ .ilaiit t 


One it.ison ot louisr toi llie lit til ol the 
toiiiitt IS to h.i\ f soinetliiiuj to whieh the 
\al.intt wlnth iiiaUf^ a \ei\ pititi tmish 
to till tops ol tilt Mill nils tail lx .lit. idled 
I lit tuhuss tail ( itht I bt .III in^'itl with a 
luathng . 111(1 g.itht I til Ol pit ilt tl on to a pitei 
ol t.ipe and flit n iiiilid on to tlit tdtje ol 
the toinitt dig j) Ol m in.]\ toiiit tioiii 
undti <1 moulding (I i” p 

In onUi to a\oid bt mg obliqtd to h.i\t 
.1 toiriut sptti.ilU Mil lo Id a 'oniided b.i\ 
the onl\ thing to tlo is to haM out on Hit 
lunti sid( ol tht window (1 ig .o eM n 
.ilthough tins will mi m Hit loss oi tiu 
window st.d il tin tint nils an th.iwii .it 
niglil 1 OI sti light windows the .uiangi- 
nitnl sttn in I ig with .i Ixtx-plt aled 
llouutt (oining tioiii iindii tin loiiiut looks 
vti\ well \s will bt iiotKt'd tin t oi nit t 
isitniitd light .uio'-s till two windows 

Cusenitiit Cloth 

With It gild to lilt slioil blinds wlnth 
lit' llniost llw.lNs listd 111 lilt pl.Itt ol 
oidin<n\ bill) b in llxsi windows, iiiilis.. 
Ilitst .nt the t>nl\ i ml ini'- .m in I ig i it 
Is gt nt 1 dl\ best to t niplo\ wliitt oi ei i u 
Ol 1 pi nil I doiii I 111 oKliiuiiN (.is( UK nt 
(ottonat iboiit 0(1 iht \ nd i \(i\ popul.ii 
l>nl those who pii li 1 SOUK thing btllti 
list a wooll(<ii OI 1 moll ni doth In h.iils 
oi 1 mthnes howt\t ni.itiii.ils with .i 
^ui ill St dttnd dtsuMi nt oitt n \ti\ sin - 
ttsslul nit| also in stunt looms with long 
< 111 t.uns ot a pi nil m.in 1 1 il 

In till pi. nil doth"' noiv, wintt .iiid luii 
sh.idt s .Lit most ]»ojiulai \ lu w l.ibiK 
loi lilt ]ilil,os{ hoW(\(l l.itt K Ills bt ( Il 
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mil ()(hu C(1 wliKli IS i,MKiimU((l not to l.ulc 
loi \(.iis It is\(M\ iIk.i)) lKini]:oiil\ ( 1,(1 
l!i( \.iiil < II ininj’ ( oloiii s( lit fiK s ( ,m lit 
.in.iir’td I)\ iisnii.’ imui t isuiunt lilmds 
ii |)t ilinj; out oi (Ik sli kU s st t ii in llu onlti 
( III t mis oi ( liinl/ OI ( 1 ( toiiiK 

I'oi iiistintt ‘Mttn blinds wdli (inbiiiis 
mwliuliitd blui md ^Mt ( II t oiniiiin;.dt ni.i\ 
Ii i \ ( 1 Ik liippit ^ 1 t fit ( 1 llu in t d objt i t loii 
liilliiilo III HI .iiifiii;^ niulliiiii; ot (ins Ivind 
w.n lliKl . 1 -. llu blinds tonit ^o (lost, to Hit 
1,1. iss tli(\ iisii.iIIn l.iditl .Mid looUt d sli.iblu 
111 .1 It w inonllis blit llii^ lit w ni.iltii.il Ii is 
oiKiitd lip ipiilt .1 nt \\ i..nL't ol possibililits 
III (Ills tint t titiii 

lilt llotise Whiili IS Overlooked 
( .1st i.u’iit bliiitls .lit .dw i\s tdtit’tl with 
11 mow tiiniP'Mi^s sold loi (lit jniiptisi .md 
»1 (lust ,1 liiHt iiiiinbi I ol dt’siMiis t.in bi 
li.ul I lit b.ill ttb'iii^ is ])Utt\ lt)i tliawinu; 
looms but . 1 . tilt b.ills .lit' ipl to toint oil 
Ml l.iiii soiiit tillin’ molt stivKt.iblt t.in 
bt‘ tiiiploNtd III (lit tJtliti lotinis in tlii' 

llOUSM IlllltSS It 1^ pildtlltd to lvtl']» .ill tilt 

wiiiilows tlu s.iii.i IMiin l.itt IS SOUK 
Imu's iistd t)i A lut bi.iitl ttlpiii^’ is .il"0 
Mi\ dim(\, nitl both oi tlitst .lu \ii\ 
iiodti.ilt' ill tost iboiil is Ol is od tin 
«lo/t n V loop Ii iii‘>;t‘ is lit It .111(1 wtMi - wt 11 
md 1 |ilmi liin^t ilw i\s looks nut In 
t ist's wilt It lilt wiiitltiws .lit i.illuM lin;h 
(lit iippt 1 pail with thitk td.iss in it is sonit- 
imits It It uiut)\t'if(l, Ol it IS sup])lu‘tl with 
ii sfitiiul st‘1 ol sluiitti till taint. »1 ij; j) 


lilt nppt’i oni’s 
aloiio have .i pitTt 
tinned tner at tlit 
to]) to form .1 
floimt e ( lft< t 

In houses wlntli 
are \cr\ nnitli o\ci- 
lookt ( 1 , shoi t niiisliii 
blnifls Ol curt. mis 
will bt iitttssaiv (<» 
shut out ihc ga/t 
ol mfjuisilivL b\- 
]).isstis as ,1 rot)m 
J.it mg sti. light on 
It) .1 small gaidtn 
and ro.id is apt to 
h.i\t .L \ci\ tom- 

fortle''S lotdv willi- 

oiil thtni J he\ 
.lie iiitist ni.idt t)l 
\ottiti‘diam net, .is 
this wt.Li s wt 11 and 
e\t hides \ 1 1 v httlt 
light, .111(1 tlie\ 
should bt l.isleiittl 
tm to tlu w iiitlows 
with sm ill biass 
lods, so th.it tht\ 
opt 11 w ith them 
llu t|iits 1 ioii ot 
O 11 t t l t 11 1 t .1 1 11 s , 

whit h nia\ beeitlici 
loiif; Ol shoi t, mtio- 
diKis 1 h.it ollui 
t|ii(sli()n to whii li 
It It 1 1 lu t w as niadt 
btloit ol how oin t hoit t in this itg.ud 
nnisl bt inlbuiiitd b\ llu t;tn(ial si\le 
ol lilt loom 

All tNptil who h.id h.itl t oiisitlt 1 .ibi’ 
txjHiitntt .t out ol tlu l.iii^tsi Imnisliing 
turns in 1 ontlon jtttnlK i(.m.iik(d to tlu 
w lilt I on tlu l.it t fh.il so man\ piiuh.istis 
now.id.i\s tiispl.ix cpiitt a good knowltdgt 
ol lilt tit sign ol A, moils ptiiods and .ut l.ii 
bt'ttii tdut.iltd on this stoic th.m loiineiK 
Some ])(f)plt iiidttd taiiA Hun lideht\ to 
.1 ]H 110(1 to (\ 1 itmes, .mrl leliise to h.iA( 
.in\ thing in thin honst that is not, .it .in\ 
lalt dtsignt'tl iltti till in. milt 1 ol the tinu 
th.it tluw ait t ndt i\ oni iiig to “ liA e 11]) to ” 
Siith A jnnisi deiiding on the trialment ol 
.1 t.istintnt window, would in all })iob.ibiht\ 
Imil luMsell 111 .1 dilemm.i .it tlu outsit I he 
ii.isonistliis ( ftoigi.m .md Vd.ims loonis ai t 
.imong llu most jiopiilai slvlts .md in a 
loom oi i ilht r oJ tlu si pi i uxls sneh .i w iiidow 
IS in its{ It .in .m.it hronism, .is long, sti.nglit 
windows will then used 

I he Annehroniiiin Problem 
\ ( ()in])iomise is ihi onh thing in tins 
(list to bung the amikIows into li.irmon\ 
with llu list of llu fiirinlnn’ Tins is beM 
till (ted b\ ha\mg tlu i in l.iiiis t onnng lioin 
iindti tlu pilnut.oi slilltnetl boidei, aaIikIi 
w.is eh.ii u It 1 istie ot window dttoialions in 
ihose limes Sometimes a w mdow . .ilthoiigh 
it may not be t\.iell\ on i.istnient lints, 
tan hdAe the short i.isemcnt blinds, and 
llu ]Klmel and curtains be trt.iteel m a st^lc 


91 (. 



F IV ’ Ohio ciiioms ioi ( is«moii wind(.w shodid 1 .11 fiom a box coriiui not an uncov.r.d p.'k so 
iIki h ptcitv (ffccitanb. ^.vin. d by a val (iiti aliicludto rhc^coniK.^ 
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.id.ipUcl to go in 
.111 Vcl.ims IDOTll 
Hu SI* iiiittiins 
< <m bo of \ ('loins, 
\\lni.h, In 11 k I)n , 
is not ,it nil t'\- 
])( 11 SI \ L .iboiil 
ss ^(1 llu' \.n(l 
(I o II b 1 ( width 
1 li( \ should h.i\ ( 
.1 line ol 11 . mow 
trnniiniig in white 
tO(.oii( spond with 
the t inbioidi i \ on 
till |u Inu t 

1 hi gK.il nns- 
t.lkl w hii ll ])( opit 
so otten in lUr in 
ihoosing lint. nils 
loi i .isi iiK nt w 111- 
dows is to h.ni 
sonu'lliiiic: too I K h 
.ind ll .111 d soiii I 
It IS tuK th.it 
i l.iboi.itc h .1 11 ly- 
ings .Ll( III V ( I 

out of pl.ue 111 
<i ( r ( o 1 g 1 ,1 11 
\d.inis Ol J i( III h 
loom Oil till 
othd h.iiid till 



Fir 1 Mcft a OiarmmRiffict IS produced by a curtain coiniiiR fioniundii i 
sriflentd boidci p . / n > t 


Pl.iin m.iteii ils, 
SIK h .IS M'louis 
I hi mill*, tin]).il- 
tiiiiiil d.iin.islv, 
oi toi bidiooins 
Uolton slit et mg, 
look well I Ik \ 

ill lIllplOMll b\ 
OIK ol till 1 h II III 

mg boiili is w hii h 
.111 to be bought 
.1 silk out on 
\ I 1 O 11 1 s I o 1 .1 

d 1 1 w I 11 g loom 

bi mg p.iitii 111 iil\ 

good In ll bliii- 
.Liid w liiti bi d- 

I no 111 di hghtliil 
( III t.ims in i\ lx 
m id( ol IK <iiii 
Holton slmimg 
iilgid with till 
11 . mow tiimnmig 
nsii.ilh list (I on 
the blinds m bliii 
\\ hi ll till c ni- 
l<Lins .IK siiolt 
the\ should IK M I 
(oiiK on .1 Inn 
wiih till window 

II liei .IS tills ei\ ( 


jiLiiod in whii ll t.isiinint windows oiigm.itid 
w.is one ot sim])hiiU, .ind tlun \('i\ loim 
m.ikes too lull h.ingmes nnsmt.ibli with 
tliini hoi this ll ison tin di '■ign di -i iilx d 
.ibo\e would lx .i mi\ iIimi duoi.ition 
foi looms ol OIK ol thisi ])tiiods on 
iiioinit ol the ]il.mi m.itiiiil .iiid tin 
hghtniss ol till diioi.ition In (\ii\thnig 
howiMi thill is .111 null ising dim. mil loi 
smijilii it\ , so th.it it in ikis it .ill till moil 
ini})oibnit not to in on tin sidi oi o\ii- 
i l.iboi.ition ol lui t.ims loi i .isi mi nt windows 


.1 Mi\ .ibliK \ i.iti d ,md imgimh look, but 
should I ill iboiit 1 loot bi 1 »u It 

< Mk ol till gii . I « h in s ol till « .1 i nil 111 
window IS till iliip window *-111 with wlinh 
it IS oltiii snpphtd \ w. linin'* should 
liowiMi, bt giMii .IS to piilinig \.dii.d)l< 

• hni.i ol .m\ kind on ll pot ol ' low mg jil.iiits 
OI pottiix |.iis (illid mill lilt iiowiis look 
bittii til 111 .m\lhin" 'I IS d ^o <piiti tin 
bi si pl.K i loi till bowlsol bulbs I h( \ look 
(h.irimim liom ollt^K’l tin window mil gwi 
.111 mil mil 1\ bi til • i III 1 t til m w iiidow -bosi s 
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What to Do with a Severely Plain House^lront — Adding a Porch — A Pergola — Improving 
Ugly Windows— Gisements — French Windows — Verandahs 


'T’Hii.RK arc few houses which cannot be 
* improved, cither m (convenience or 
apjiearance, or both Although there may 
be but htllc inducement to the tenant on a 
yearly or thrcc-yeai agreement to sjxind 
money for the ultimate’ benefit of the land- 
lord. in certain cases it may be wwth while 
to la> out a m odci .ite sum for the immediate 
benefits to be derived therefrom, particularly 
when one has secured a house lc)wl> rented 
on account of some obvious shortcomings 
When the house is owned !)> the occupant 



Fig I A smull house of unatireciive exterior yet capable of 
considerable improvement in appearance at moderate cost 


the cjuestion tahes on a clifTeient asjiect 
Kvciy improvement that can be made is 
w'orth making, not onl> because it tends to 
greater comiort or better appcaiance, but 
also because it increases the \alue of the 
house for letting or selling, if occasion for 
cither should arise 

Kach paiticular house picscnts its owm set 
of pioblems, and any c’flort to cllect im- 
provements will aiise out of some existing 
Ic'atuies or the absence of them 

One not mfieqiiently finds an adiniiably 
planned house, icplete with evciy con- 
venience one could desire, wedded to a most 
unatti active cxterioi Tlic plain brick or, 
possibly, cemented fiont is unrelieved by 
any piojectmg stiucture, tiiicl c'lies aloud for 
better tieatmcnt 

On the other hand, the fault may arise 
from erroib in taste on the part of the 


architect or builder, taking the form of 
tawdry ornament 

In the latter of these two eases the tenant, 
if not also the owner, will piohably elect to 
leave bad alone, unless he can induce the 
landlord to co-ojx'rale w ith him 111 removing 
the offending features 

The severely plain house-fiont is the 
more hoix'fiil ])U)blcm 

At quite model .lie cost a pretty porch 
may be added, and that alone w'lll go a 
long way to redeem the commonplace 
chaiactcr of the elevation 

A fuithc'r exjx'iidilure of a few pounds 
will provide a bay window^ in place of those 1 
tw'o umntei casting oblong windows that 
light the front room 

A coat of “ rough-cast ” will complete the 
transformation 

The* example* illustrated shows at a glance 
the value of these suggestions applied to a 
house ot moderate size, such as one finds. 

Ill some subuiban districts The total cost 
of the additions would prob.ibly not rcacli 

bhoiild so laige an expenditure be con- 
sidered unclesiuible, then there are still 
ways and means of cltecting an improve- 
ment I he jiorcli ma\ lx a less jiictcntious 
sliuctiue of lattice liamcd m woodwork, 
with a shingle, heatliei thatch, or oak 
vveather-bo.ircling loof 



Fig 2 A coat of rough'Casr the addition of a porch, and a bay 
window will entirely redeem the commonplace character of 
a mall house 
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On such a porch, costing some two or 
three pounds if made and erected by the 
local carpenter, and less if constructed by 
a neat-handed amateur, a climbing rose 
or other flowering plant may be grown 
with good effect, as may be seen in ruial 
districts. 

The Sense of Privacy 


effected by substitiiling plate glass, but even 
then the window is devoid of any special 
attractions when seen from outside 

The householder, at quite modc’rate cost, 
however, m.iy have the sashes jnovided 
with additional gla/ing bars, so as to sub- 
divide the ghuing into smaller squaics in 
some such p.ittern as indicated in the illus- 
tration 


Again, anything which tends to give a 
sense of privacy about the entrance is wel- 
come A simple suggestion may be afforded 
by an idea recently earned out by the writer 
It consists of a sc|uarc enclosure formed by 
hedging — say privet or box — ultimately to 
be trained into arches at the iioints where 
the three breaks are shown The small 
enclosed rectangle is grav,.lled Apart from 
the privacy of this arrangement, the presence 
of the evergreens about the front entmnee 
has at all seasons a cheery effect as seen 
from the roadw-aj 

Another plan is to make a pergola of 
rough unbarked timber spanning the entrance 
path and joining the poich, if the hitter 
exists In the absence of a pore h, the 
pergola becomes a fitting substitute 

Moreover, one must not oveilook th.* 
decoiativc value of climbing plants Manv 
an ugly house is beautified by an o\ erco.it 
of ivv, \'irginia cieeper, or othei i ambling 
growth, ,ind, ini ident.ally is rendi'ied cliici 
and warmer , foi, be it understood, in spite 
of popular bilief to the conti.iiv, •*h(S( 
climbing plants do not retain the damp \ 
little observation will show that the leaves 


If carefully removed the old glass m.i> be 
cut up and used again, thus lediumg the 
outlay to the c.'rjicnter’s time and a small 
amount of inexjiensiv'^c m.itirial Windows 
so treated liavx a chaiactei which ,it once 
redeems them fioin the i ommonpl.ice. 

With casement windows the huge pane is 
ncv^ci m keejnng 

Wc maj’ impiove them m one of two 
ways, cither bv subihviding cvieh casement 
into smallci jiancs eif etjual si/e throughout, 
or by leinoving the glass and substituting 
leaded lights 

'Ihe latter plan undoubtedly is the better, 
foi the casement dates from a jicriod when 
glass could not be made in huge pieces, and 
had to be joiiual iij) with lead stiips 

In deciding on such ,» Iterations one must 
stuely the gencial stvle ot the house 

Most often it will bo found that sipiaic 
]i.iiu‘s give a l)ctt(M rt'suU than those of 
diamond sh.ipe The latte i i.iiely accord 
with modem .luhilic line, though .ippio- 
piiatc enough in some old cottage or '1 udor 
lesidtiicc 

Window-box«< 


all stand at such an angle that the ram is The window -box ina> 
till own off m a 


direction away 
from the wall 
Houses which 
rise baic and 
bleak from an 
expanse of gi.wcl 
may be gieatly 
improved by 
growing flowering 
shrubs and t.ill, 
hardy flowers 
along the base of 
the front wall, 
thereby concc.il- 
ing the angle 
lietvveen the wmII 
and the giound, 
and blending 
house and gaiden 
together 

Sometimes 1 1 
occurs that an 
otherwise excel- 
lent house - front 
IS marred by ugly 
windows 
The ordinary 
sash windows, 
when glazed with 
large panes, are 
cold and cheerless 
Some improve- 
ment may be 



Fig 3 How privacy of approach may be secured A square enclosure is 
formed by hedging, and the enclosed rectangle thus formed is gravelled The 
evergreens can be trained into arches at the three breaks if desired 


be lonnncnded as 
a c hcaj) and simple 
lev ice for adding 
to tl ^ good .qi- 
jieaiance of the 
lioiise-liont AI.IS. 
how' rarely we see 
tpnte the iighl 
Hung’ brrois of 
bisle taking Ihc 
loini ot so-L,ill(d 
nislK ” adorn- 
ment or tin use 
ol gaiub tile work, 
have (lone much 
to (listiedit the 
w ni(low-bo\ 

Ihc best loim 
ot l)o\ is made 
ol '^lak oi teak, and 
may be let I im- 
paintcd, as btjth 
woo(h arc jmicf 
against rot 

It jiiovided with 
a su])( islruc ture 
ot light rods to 
liame the window 
completely, < limb- 
ing plants may be 
made to wreathe 
it about, adding 
their blossom to 
that of the flowers 
below, and making 
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a picture both from within and without 
With regard to the back premises, there 
IS a rule for our guidance If you cannot 
icinovc an eyesore the next best thing is 
to conceal it irom view 

The kjIdu'Tj offices, with their oullMiig 
annexes, the coal-house, dust-bin, and other 
necessary but not alwa>s sightly comcni- 
enecs, too often form a 
backgiound to the garde n 
vista that coidcl well be 
S])ared 

When this is the case a 
screen of tn Ihs or hedging 
should 1)0 erected 

Access to the House 

Houses ditfer greatly in 
the way .ucess to the 
garden is ananged Hcie 
.lie two cx.mi])lts which 
will covei in.inv case's .incl 
should suflluic'ntlv ?x])l.mi 
the mode of sciccning 
just advoc atc'd 

In I'lg 5 the garden is 
entered by a JmchcIi 
window . ojH ning from the 
sitting - locun at i). the 
kite he nenti.inec being at w 
In i'lg () the ulatnc' 
positions of silting-iooni 
and kitchen are leveised 
The foiiiur, perhaiis. is 
the Ix'tiei an.inge nienl , 
as it enables one to dnide off a small >.nd 
about the kitchen ciuarleis foimng .i boim- 
daiy to the neai end of the gaielen 

In the second aiiaiigcment this space 
becomes pait of the g.iielen, but has veiv 
little value loi hoitieultuie 

It ma\ howcvei, be iii.ule the site ol a 
lock g.iielen feu terns which thiive best in 
the absence of cliiect sunlight, oi a coii- 
serv.ilon may be elected againM the house 
wdl adjoining tlie sitlmg-ioom, in which 
success in jilaid cultuic wdl be m piojKU- 
lion to the .imount oi suiihght which the 
stiuctuic leceiMs 

It IS c] iustioii.il lie whether gl.iss-hoiiscs 
have .iny real decoiative v.due when tacked 
on to the lu^usc b.ick 

The Verandah 

Some will jiiefei a MM.mdah which is 
alwavs useful toi sh.ule.' oi ‘>helti'i, ,ind .is .i 
suppoit foi flowering ehinbcis 

The vei.indah m.iv be’ .i light striictuie of 
tielhs and wood fi.>ming whuh, v\hrn oveu- 
grown with iieejieis, will U' eticetive foi 
slKiele if not wc'.ithei-oiooi , oi it ma\ be 
a moie jieimancnt stiuctuie built on to the 
house, in whu'h case it is well to give it 
ample width, not onU foi seeming the 
requisite .imount of sh.uie, hiit because a 
wide veianclah max be m.iele to serve the 
purjiose of a sup])Jcmeritaj> room by the 
addition of glass screciiweiirk or bamboo 
kittle e blinds 


In a long verandah part only may be 
treated in this w'ay 

The Problema of the Back Barden 

As suggested ali each, foi the front en- 
11.111CC, the jxjrgola max be used with equally 
good ellcc t .it the bac k, by bringing it up to 
the French window 

When well covei ed with 
grow'tli It makes an ideal 
sitting - ])lace, cool and 
shaeh . where one may 
comiTiand a view of flowei 
.md turf, and it will be the 
gaidc'nf'r’s fault if this is 
not one of the bc'st vistas 
lie h is to oiler 

So v.iijcd .ire the prob- 
lems connected wuth the 
house back, owing to 
chlfeicnics of di'sign in the 
house and its olticcs that 
sugge slions cannot be made 
to mc'et every jiossible cmsc 
F.ic.h house will provide 
its own set oi conditions, 
whiili must be studic'd 
bclore .iny suggestions lor 
improvements can be 
foimnkitcd Happy the 
tenant who iinds tli.it his 
jnidciessoi has done what 
IS needtiil 

The aim m cveiy ease* 
should be to eliminate 
the im>ighll\, .ind to connect honsi' 

.incl gaulen so that one meigc's into the 

othei 

When the g.iidcn slopes ,iwav fioin the 
house, lilt' intiodiic tioii ol a low ten. ice 
V .dl will in, ike .t jile.ising ic.itiiie at the 

house back giving a ]>omt of v.intage fiom 
which to look out upon the gardc'n. and 


GARDEN 



Fib 5 The kitchen and ofnees may be concealed attractively 
and effectively from the garden by means of a trellis level with the 
drawing'room window 



Fig 4 By subdividing its glaring a sash window can 
be greatly improved in appearance 
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opportunity for comfortable scaling accom- 
modation The terrace so created should 
be of ample width 

It may Ix' co\crcd, wholh or in ]uit with 
a light wood flaming as induated in the 
illustration, not ioi sh.ulc, but foi the 
piirpo‘-c of groN'ing i limbing losts and othci 
fragrant and beautiful ])lants. ihe piescme 
of which near the house is alwa>s welcome 

The construction of such a lerratc is a 
comparatively sunjile and incxpensnt 
mattei The wall ma\ be binlt oi bin U 
burrs, rubble, or an\ longhslotu that can lie 
picked up in the builder’s 5 aid It icejuues 
no mortal and need not be sunk moic th.iii 
SIX inehc's below the gioiiiiil-level 

Its height should be sa\ , -iix me h(“' .dioce 
the level taken tit the b.ise ol the 11011^*1 
wall 


B 



Fig 6 Another inethod by which a trclli*- may serve to screen the 
yatd and office!* from the garden Htrt the po iiions of ki'chen 
and drawing-room arc rcvcistd 


Ihe s])a(e‘ be- 
tween wall a 11 el 
bouse iua\ be idle d 
u]) with bi i( Is 
lubbisli ,mel tlieui 
e i.ivtll.'d 

li the asjHtt IS 
siiilable \l |M n e 
)'l I its iua\ be 
low n III the' e lan 
I s ol the lei lae e 
w.ill 

/(' /'( iimlinihd 



OLD EHGL2SH PEWTER 

HOW TO RECOGNISE IT* 


15 > MRS ARTHUR RFLL 

The Romance oF Pewter Old Pewter: Its Makers and the Rules Governing its Production Some 
Tests to Determine the Genuineness of Specimens — The Chief Pieces that can be Collected 


'T'Hi-Ki!. IS some Hung tiiiK lomaiilie in the 
^ MCissilutU‘s ol foil lint* tliiough which the 
w'are knowui .is pewdei has ]>assei] As 
long .igo .IS the e.nl\ fourteenth eentiiiv 
its makcis were skilled eiaftsmcn, belonging 
to an honoiiiable guild whose memibers 
piielcd them^cKe s on piothuing good hone si 
W’^ork of simple but be aiitilnl design Ihit, 
in spite oi this the ex c k siastie al ant! eieinie si i« 
plate supphexi by them v\as gmdualK re- 
placed, the foinici In moie* eosth .md the 
latter In chcMjK 1 .iilieles m mow dii'.ibk 
mateiial 

Tiue pcw’ter is le.iflils Jnsible. .ind ill- 
fitted for use in the stienuous, hunud liU 
of the present d.av , whilst the bloeUc'd tin, 
^mc, and galvanised non that came into 
vogue latci for kitchen utcnsiN will st.ind 
a considerable amount of weai and te ar 

Before the beginning ot the nineteenth 
centurv the dd\ of pew ler sc( metl to be ove 1 


Rileg.'ted to lh( kitilun .lud dfspiscd (\{u 
tluie d w.is r.iK 1\ np.imd w In u daiii.igi d 
but Mlhei lhu)wn .iw.i\ .IS esc I, - ui iin ItuI 
down .ind m.isl — .1 t.u t wIimIi lid I0 llii 
elestiiution ol eounlli'.s spiiiiiuns tli.it 
would now be lii.ismid .1- \ ilii.ibli i 111 los 
Soo, Jiow^xei till <iil woild bi g.iii to 
leeognise tlu .islliitii mints ol old piwtii 
1 lu fi.ii wi nl loitli lli.il It w.is will tlu 
ed collie tion .and .1 vigoious si.ikIi toi il 
W.IS m.idi 1 >> loimoisseuis win. uow vn 
w illi i .11 11 otiii'i mill'll e.igiiui If) su 'IK 


* llu liiul uitliniit\ oil |)' win n Hi* H' 1 '”' 
i)f tlu l^wtmrs’ 1*\ S W < It li J S \ 

IU)W nut ill i-ni 1 , i.ubli^linl SOUK > < m 1, p l»^ 

Messrs Hlults. J.i.t iV Mhtlis I.iiT |.ii(lif lilv all 

till iiilonriatioii loiiliin'ii m it !■’ nubodml 111 

“ I’pwti r I’lati,’ l»\ I I I Mis'-' M \ ((.lorpt 

Hdl it. Sou-.) Ollui tiinlwoilln I'"' Ivs on tlu 
siibuet ait (Mil I’lWtir” In M.iln-Ini H ' 11 ((uoi^i 
Newms. Itfl) anil l^wt''• and llu Xiiuti ur 
C )|licl'»r,” l«\ 1 dw 11(1 I'd ■' ^ Ml din Soiu'i\; 
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genuine old pieces For all that, it fortu- 
nately still remains comparatively inex- 
pensive, so that it IS possible even for those 
not endowed with wealth to adorn thtir 
homes with fine specimens The simple 
dignity of form and pearly-grey colour of 
pewter, especially when relieved against a 
suitable background, makes a charming 
decoration for simply fuinishcd halls and 
rooms. 

The Law and Pewter 

As a mailer of course, the revived interest 
in pewter led not only to the introduction 
into the market of much spurious waie, but 
jUso to many attempts to levive the aw lent 
craft, none of which have, however, been 
really successful 'J'hc alloys, or mixtures of 
metals, used by modern makers aie not the 
same as those imposed b}' Idw upon the old 
guildsmen, and though modem ix'wter is 
more duiable than tlial which it Aiidiavouis 
to imitate, it lacks its distinctive charms 
Simplicity of form and decoration, with 
thorough apjiropi lateness to the use for 
which it was mlendi'd, w'eic fhe c:hu f 
charactcnsiK s of the woik turned out by 


instead of copper or brass, the “ Ordinances ” 
laying down the rule that all other things — 
that is to say, those that were not to be made 
of fine pewter — that are wrought by the 
trade, such as pots rounded, cruets rounded, 
and candlesticks and other rounded vessels 
were I0 be wrought of tin alloyed with lead 
in reasonable proportions And it was added 
“ The proportions of the alloy arc to i cwt 
of tin 22 lb of lead, and these are always 
to be called vessels of pewter (vesselc 
di'stcym) ” 

The Constituency of the Alloy 

The proportions quoted by Mr Welch 
dilf‘r slightly from these, for he speaks of 
2(> lb of lead to the hundredweight and 
Ha/Iilt, in his valuable work, the " Livery 
Companies of the City of London,” says that, 
judging from certain legal pioceedings of 
1 J50, the alloy of tin and lead recognised by 
the customs of the trade was 112 lb of 
the foimer to 16 lb of the latter 

Whattver, however, may have been the 
ai tual amount of each of the tw^o constituents 
of Ihe ware made by Hum, the pcwtereis 
who mfnngcd the rules laid down were 



the pcwleieis of olden tunes, .uul the lulcs 
laid dow'n for then gindanct weu ol gieat 
strmgenc y 

Only two qnahtKs weu kgalK UMogni^ed 
as of sland.ud \.ilue — naiiuK, what was 
called Fine Pewtei, and an iiifeiioi kind 
known as Secoiul-t lass Pewtn (orieimng 
the former, it was eu.ulid .is follows in the 
Ordinances ol the Pewteieis oi ijjS-to 
quote the woids, iindeied into nuxUin 
English, ot the ancunl dot unit nt ‘ Ik it 
understood that all mannei iif \esscls ot 
pewter, such as poiiingeis, sauccis, jilatlcis, 
chaigeis, pjti lieis sqiiaie, and ci nets squaied, 
and chiismalones— vcbst Is used loi hoUling 
the eonseciated oil ustd at chiisteiuiigs, 
confirmations, ett — and other things that 
arc made squaie, 01 cistcls — that is to s^iy, 
ribbed or fluted - shall be matte of fine pew ter, 
with the propoition ot copjier* to the tin 
as much as of its owm iialuie it will lake ” 

This proportion w\is, so the best tiiithoiiucs 
suppose, about loin to one , and in the 
second quality of pewter lead was used 

* In ‘•ome copies of the " Ordinanres,” including 
that giNen by Mr Welch in his " History of the 
Pewterers’ Companv,” the word “ brass ” is used 
instead of “ copper ” 


subjected to vciy se\('re penalties, as was 
also anyone ” wht) d.irtd to intermeddle with 
the ciaft it he were not sworn before the 
good lolk of it acioiding to the points 
oulained, siuh as one who had been an 
ajiprentKc 01 olheiwise, a lawdul W'oikman 
knowm and liicd among them ” ” Those of 
the trade,” it was further declared, ” wdio 
sh ill b<* found woi king otherwise than is 
befoie (d<‘tei mined) and upon assay shall be 
found guilty, upon the hist default let them 
lose Ihe material so wi ought, upon the 
sei'ond default let them lose the matenal, 
and sutTm punishment at the discreuon of 
the ni.iyoi and aldermen , and if a third 
time they shall be found offending, let them 
forsweai the cia^t for evermore ” 

Sweated Labour 

Moieovur, it is stated that the good folk 
of the craft have agreed that no one shall be 
so daring as to work at night upon articles 
of pewter, seeing that they have regard 
among themselves to the fact that the sight 
IS not so profitable by night , also that no 
one of the said craft, great or small, shall 
be so daring as to receive any workman . 
if he have not been an apprentice, or if he 
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be not a good workman . and can show 
thac well and truly he has served his master 
for the time assigned between them ” 

Even more to be dreaded than the punish- 
ments inflicted on defaulting members of 
the craft were those dealt out to '* dccciVtible 
hawkers who, provided with false beams 

and scales, go about from vdlage to village, 
from town to town. "and from house to house 
. to buy pewter and breu-s, and that 
knowing thieves and o+lu'r pickers that steal 
as well pewter and biass bring steden 
vessels to them to sell, and sell it 
for little or nought ” 

Dishonest Traders 

Such dishonest traders as tlicse w'ere, 
when convicted, to lose their Ixsim and 
stock of goods, as well as to pay 20s fine , 
or. if they could not piodiue the monev, to 
be set 111 the stocks, there to remain until the 
next market day was ovci 

In certain old lecoids the second quality 
of pewter is sometimes s])okcn of as made up 
of tin and peak m the pioportion ot 112 Ih to 
26 1 b , but exactly w'hat is meant b\ peak 
IS not known, though IMi Masse, 111 his 
admirable handbook, lia/aids the suggestion 


charters were granted in 1201 to the Stan- 
naries, or tin-mincs of Cornw'all and Devon, 
by King John The fiist known reference to a 
London company of pevvteicrs is found in a 
petition, clalc'd trom its members to 

the mayor and aldeimen of the City, that 
resulted in the issue ot the ordinances quoted 
from above that arc supjiosed to have been 
to some extent founded on those already in 
foice in I'lanie These will be reterred to 
again in an aiticle on foreign ]X'W'tei. which 
will appeal in a Liter pait of EviiRY 
Womvn’s Tcnc \CLoi'a'DrA 

A Ro>aI Charter 

Tn the aheaclv long-established 

Pewteicis’ Cmlil UHei\ed its first charier 
from luiward J\ , that in addition to 
confirming till piuili ges alieadv enjoyed by 
it, gave to il the iighi of si .lu lung juenuscs 
oiiiij'ied by woikeis in jxwlei l-ting betorc 
this Koval accol.ulo wa^^ Ixstowid on the 
pcwtcicis, howcMr, they h.id been under 
the jnoteition ol a \ct higher powei , tor 
thev wile, 111 fail, a iiligioiis as w'ell as a 
commitii.il ionuminil> lliis is jnovcil by 
allusions to thim 111 int.un i.vilv fifteenth- 
lentim iiiMnloiiis ,is the biethercil of 



that ])cak was lead fiom the Peak distiict of 
Deibyshue Whcthci this be so or not, 
lead ot some kind must certainly be mi.int, 
the oidmances being quiti cle.ii on llie point 
that second-class jxwtir was to be made 
only of that material and tin 

Infenoi varieties of w.iie that could not 
be legally called pcwtci, but wiic ollin 
fiaudulently passed oil .is siuh, weie ili.il 
called Trifle, which contained a \ciy laige 
proportion of lead and was minli iisid ioi 
making mugs and tankaicls, and the still 
more uncciually mixed Li*n , Taxi, 01 La\ 
metal, the name given to w'are whiili, whin 
assayed, was found bilow the lowest 
standard This the master and waidciis of 
the company had the privilege of bu\ing at a 
low price, and it was their usual custom to 
brand it with a bioad airow, and send it to 
be melted down and recast, with the addition 
of the necessaiy amount of lead , but some 
few pieces bearing the fatal biand have been 
reserved, and arc now, by a stiangt iron\ 
of fate, highly valued on account of llieii 
undoubted antiquity 

■ The exact date of the foundation of the 
I^ndon Pewtereis’ Guild is uncertain, but 


Oiii L.iil\ tha'-siimpcon (of the \ssiinip 1 ion) of 
Piwliiiu ( i.ilL ” .mil a thi “ 101 [Hu.iion of 
the s.imc Inc tliii hoik and ii.iftc ol ]x*wtiiars 
within lilt t ity ol J omloii under the Kyiiges 
Seal ami tin lomnion se.il ot the same 
wilh the yiiiagt ol t h.issiimjiroii of Our 
Blessed I .uly gia\Mi llieiMi ol sxJvcr ” 

Kelijriou« Nature of the (iuild 
This patioii.ige ol the Blissid \ngm is 
iiflctliil 111 the ])o 1 s o' liliis intioilui i d in the 
borijei ol tin .iiin>^ gM.mlid 1 )\ the king, and 
It iii.u lx aiktiii tii.il till liicmen, 01 
\eoinain\ of tlu ioiiip,m> li.iil .1 sot icty of 
till 11 own umlii the jiiotcition of the 
an hangel St Mali »l 1 

Mien was howiMi, no hostility to tin 
m.isti IS iinplitfl l)\ this loiiiMtion of .1 guild 
within a guilvl, liir all weic inspiiid by a 
common am Ini ion to jnoilint woiL woithy 
of p.ist Lr.ulJtions and sui h a thing as a 
stiike amongst those tin})Jo>til m tin liadc 
W.1S .1 jnai til al iinjiossibiht \ 

'lu be iOfitinutU 

The pictures with which this ai tick is illustr.ited 
arc all rtpmdurtio is ol spuimens iii the collection 
of the writii 
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PRETTY TABLES FOR ST. VALEBJTINE’S DAY 

B> LYDIA CHATTERTON 

Suitable Flowers for a St Valentine's Day Table-Pretty Designs and How to Carry Them Out— 
A Valentine Versc—Thc Guest Cards— Boutonnieres 


'Tiiizsii dainty and novel dcsi'jj'ns aic siiit- 
^ able for luncheon oi dinner paities on 
St Valentine’s D.iv 

Wide the invitations on ordinal v cards oi 
nolcpapci, but for the left-hand loinei cut 
out two tiny papci hearts, gild them, .incl 
attcU'h them to the papci v\ith a tinv bow of 
rilibon, plaiing the lieaits so th.it t 1 ie\ just 
overlap each othei 

Ihcrc aie inanv vruvs in vnIucIi the table 
can be mailc a thing ot beaiitv One th it is 
]i.irticulail^ ch. liming is to mark c\u h guest’s 
|)lace by a laige heart coinjiosecl ol tinv 
blossoms jilacc'd in design iijion the i loth hoi 
lunchc'on paities violet blossoms oi loiget- 
mc-nots aie excellent, but in aitifuial light 
led, pink, oi vcllovv flowers, siah asgeiauiums, 
lamblei loses, Miuan inaiigolds, d.iisu's, oi 
the small junk Ingoinas slunild be used 

Floral Hearts 

1 he easiest v\,iv to design these hc.iits 
diicct on to the cloth is to place <i piece ol 
stick down the centieoi the* ])ku( wlicue \ou 
wi'-h a heart to he, and woik liom cither 
side, using e\<utlv the same numbci of little 
blossoms foi eich h.ilt If von < in get .in 
aitist fiKMid to diaw a hcMit of ,i suitable 
si/e as a pattiin, so much the bettei 

bora centre ioi this table two<iuaint white 
china vases ai( used One has the hguie of 
.1 courtly gentlcmnn, his hand to his hat , 
.mil the otliei. a sw(*i t-t.iced l.idv m .in old- 
world gown .ind bonnet I he vases cost but 
a shilling ta< li, .md .ne l.iige' eniough to hold 
m then bowls a small growing pl.int or bulbs 
In this ( ,ise they <Me Idled with clusteis of 

d. ifTodils .md then gicv-giecui, swoid-sh.iped 
le.ives A Ic.ul sup)M)it is used in e.ieli vase, 
so that the IIowcts mav ajijK.ii to be giuwing 
theiem 

Valentine Verse 

I'oi name e.irds, cut out el.iits in white 
papeib, line the c’clges with gold p.imt, .md 
wide the guests’ n.iini's on the eentic 

I'or swc'ets, cover heai t-sheijK d souffle 

e. ise'S with ji.i])ei lom.itih the llow'tis \oii aic 
using, and till them with heait-sh.ipid sweats 

See that the e aiulle-shadcs aie ol the coloiii 
of the floweis, and dccoi.de them with pic- 
tines of little ciijuds 

V graceful v.ise of i .irn.itions would look 
well as a i entie-piece , jilaced upon .i he.iil 
made of earn.ition blossoms m.issed togelhei 
ejn the table Kdgc the e .irn.ation hcai t w dh 
two narrow frills of ci ink led papei, and 
dee 01.1 ie the top vvitli .i s.dm tibbon bow 

As another ide i for n.inie (.n<N use little 
t'lipids, e.uh holding a e\ud with the guest’s 
name upon it At the toji oJ each mi*nii 
write an apiirojiriate vsileulinc viTse, and 
provide a miniature bouquet for each guest 


“ Eaith’s valcMitines. so fic'sh .md fan ol hiie\ 
The buds Iut v.illevs bung 
lo woo 11 ‘lnet.iid s))img 
I biiiig lo one more sweet than spimg -to 
you ” 

This vcise eoiild be written in gold on 
e.irds ot the s.iine eoloui ,is the flow its iise*d 
AuejlluM heni di*sign foi a t.ible is shown, 
111 which a eanilekibiiim is used .is .i eentie 
J he eandle-sh.idcs aie an impoitant fealine 
of this table 1 lu v .ire in.ult oi blush-pink 
crinkled ji.ipei, elosilv pit'.di'd on lo asbestos 
fouiKl.itions .111(1 pulled oid with the fmgeis 
top and bottom lo leum a imhe On the 
plealiiig, between the ruches. pajuT hcaits, 
tut out in glossv ]).ip(T d! .i rice p pink sli.ule, 
aic jilatetl at mltivals V timge ol cut 
sLii])s ol jiajx'i IS .mau'^ttl louiul Iheedgt, 
and oil evei\ jxunt ol the lunge .i tin) jo) 
bell is gummed 

I'lom the base of Hit t antk'l.ibium sin.ill 
hcvirts. cut Old m tin gIoss\ papei, aie 
jilated on the (loth to biaiuh out iii .ill 
tliiiH tions, in.ikmg lluse hius ot v.iiioiis 
lengths so that Hu ('licit is not too foimal 
and on eiHiei suit jud <i tall v.ot filled with 
long gi ace fill sju ivs ol ilnioiid blo'.soiii 

1 he Happ> Lov(}r’s I'lower 
Another ])U't I \ design loi .i SI ^^llentlIu’s 
t.ible IS wioiighi with aaiiissi .intl blue 
foige t-ine -nols, flout is ‘ Ih glow foi 

liappv loveis” 1 lu In urt vase illusli.dcd 
is .1 vtiy ill. liming out and is hllcrl wdh 
li.igrant n.irtissi .ind spuivs ol .isjiai igus 
lein ! lu he .11 1 loinied on the t loHi is 
(omix)St'(l oi loi'ftl MU nols I hi (It'Mgniiig 
ol this should bt lill .is l.iU' as possible .is 
lorget lilt' nots soon l.ult out tjl w.ilci 

Juirm also a sm illei Iit.iit .it e itli i oiiiei 
of Hu l.ibli .iioiuul till (lulls 

Rouiiil Hu iilgi ol Hu laiulli sli.ides liaiig 
.1 fiingt ol tinv silvii p.ijui he. Ills, siisptiid 
mg tin 111 w dh vi'i v Imt uhilt (otion 

A nov'cl St Yule lime tahlt in whuh Hu 
tlei oi.it ions foiiii boiifomiK K's loi the gut sis, 
coultl be .inangi (I a’, lollow I.ikt .uiuanv 
i .11 nations as iIuh will In 'untkinen .it Hu 
tabh', .md niakt Hiini into biiltonhohs bv 
tutting the st.ilK- ol a suitable length .md 
.iri.inging a tcu siuigs ol .ainalion foh igt 
with e.ieli I hell make the same numbei ol 
wee boutjuels t)l hhisol the valliv loe.uli 
buttonhole tie a huglh ol ii.uiow iibbon 
using seal let loi the lai ii.ilions md whili loi 
the lilies Alri'-s Hu flow ''is toecHui m Hu 
tentic f)f the I ible, .md (dg' them wdh 
fiinge eif .isp.ii,igiis lim li.iil a li ngth of 
the iibbon to the hold ol t u h must’s ji'.ut, 
anti f.islcn the name i iid on to d att.u lung 
Ihe ladies’ cards to Hu iibhoiis of the lilies 
and those for gen lit nun to the t.irimtions 
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HOME LAUNDRY WORK 

( cnHHHtil from fage sSj P»it 5 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR WASHING WHITE THINGS 

Washing— Boiling- Rinsing— Bluing — Damping — Folding — Mangling 


T’jie object of wdshing is to get nd of the 
^ dirt, winch has licen loosened by 
steeping, wath as little we<ir and tear of the 
in.itcri.il as jiossiblc 

Begin w'lth the cleanest things Wring 
them out of the steeping water, rinse out the 
tub, ,'ind h.ilf fill it with water .is hot as the 
hand c.an be.ir 

Separate the Articles 

Wash e.ich article sejiar.iteh , and do not 
put too mail) into the till) .it one time 
Soap .'IS much of the m.itcnal as is con- 
venient, then mb .'ind w.ish one pieic ag.iinst 
.another 'I he linvn and not the hands must 
be rubbed 

Dip the article from time to time in the 
water, to wash aw.iy the soap and dirt, .ind 
work methodic.ill\ ovtre\er\ jiart 

When to Use the Scrubbingf-board 
The scrubbing-bo.iid m.^ lie ns(‘d foi the 
he.ivier .ind c o.iisei ai tu Ic s but coll.iis, c iiffs, 
.111(1 b.ands will be cleansed more c.isilv if 
sprt.id on the w.ishing'bo.iid .ind brushed 
with a f.iirh soft bnish ( aie should be 
taken not to injine tin* fabiu in ,in\ wav 
L.uge .11 tides, such as shect'^ and table- 
cloths, should be folded whilst w'ashing, 
and then so.iped .and rubbed b\ the selv- 
edge 

Sj)eci.il .ittcntion must be ji.ucl to the 
inoic soiled parts of the dollies, which must 
be given .in exti.i soajiing .ind rubbing 
If the dolhc'S ,iie not cle.in <i/(er the first 
washing, llu piocess must bc' lepcatcd in a 
second hot w.itei until .ill dirl is remoAcd 
So.ip and rub in the s.ime w.l^ m tlic second 
water, luining such gainieiits as can be 
luinc’d on to llie wrong side 

Aftc’i the things ha\e bean w.islu'd c Ic'ati 
llu’v wall be iead\ foi hoihn^ 

Dniling: 

The c'lolhcs should be well wTung out of 
the w.iter in which Ihev weie washed All 
iiiic’, while Ihings ni.i\ be boili-d together, 
but those of a cl.iik oi iinblc.idiecl chai.ictei 
must be kept bN themsehes 

If tliere is any fe.ir of the copjier dis- 
colouring the dothc's, it will be safer to ])ul 
them into b.igs J his is moie jiarticul.nh 
neccssais in the c.ise ol sm.ill things, like 
collars, cuds, and handkeichieis I he b.igs 
should be made ol thin, open calico with an 
opening left in the seam to allow the watei to 
circul.ite loiiiicl the clothes 

Do not ])iil loo mam tilings at one time 
into the boiler J he w.itei m whic h a little 
soaj) h.is been dissoKed, should bc w.irm 
when the clothes arc ])ut into it, and alter 
it h.is come to the boil .illow them to boil 
for hfteen to twenty miiuitos 

Keep the clothc's well under the water, 
using a wooden stick for this purpose, and, 
when rc.ad\, lift them out and pi, ice in a tub 
of warm water, leacly fc^r rinsing 


Rin5ing and Bluing 

Careless and insufficient rinsing is one 
of the commonest causes cjf badly coloured 
linen, and too much attention cannot lie paid 
to this part of the work 

The clothes must be rinsed in plenty of 
w%arm water (two, or even three, separate 
waters m.iv be necessary) until every trace 
of so.'ij) has been remc)\H*d 1 hey c an then be 
dijipecl into, and wrung out of, blue water to 
restore the ccjlour 

It is difficult to tell the exact amount of 
blue recjiiired It is safer to tc‘st the colour 
oil .a pic'ce of r.ig or some unim])ortant 
article before putting the clothes themselves 
into the walc'r 

Keep the blue water well mixed up from 
the bottom of the tub Do not put in too 
m.inv articles at one time, and never in a 
twisted loll 

Do not allow the clothes to remain in the 
blue watc'r, or they will bc*come streakv, but 
rinse them cjuitklv, and wiing them out 

Wrlng:ing and Drying 

Wiinging is bi'si done !>> a machine 
The clothc's must be shaken out and folded 
evenly before' being put through the wTinger, 
and all buttons and tapes must bc protected 

The wTingcr should be woiked cvc*nly 
and not in jc'iks, and a str.iin must not bc 
put upon the machine through inserting too 
grc.it .a thickness of .irtiiles at one time 
betw'ccn the rollcis 

If the wringing is done h\ h.incl, it must 
bc clone on the sel\ c'clge waiv of the m.itcnal, 
to pi event stictcdiing the article out ol sh.ipc 

After wringing, the c lollies must be sorted, 
those requiiing st.ii clung put to one side, 
and the othc'rs shaken and hung up to drj 

J he best jilacc for drying is in the open 
.iir, an open green, fii*e from smuts, forming 
the ideal clrving-groiind, but with care v-^ery 
good rc'sults can lie obt.iined in the c)rdin.ary 
subuiban garden 

The clotlics-hne must first be rubbed with 
a clean duster, and then the clothes secured 
to it with wooden pegs Good, firm props 
lor raising the line are .ilso recjuircd 

Hang the clothes with a good piece of the 
material ov'cr the line, and with the heaviest 
]>art upwards, and in such a position as will 
best catch any wind Small articles should bc 
j)inned together, .ind cuffs and collars strung 
on a t.ipe or stung 

( lothes should be diiecl indoors in as warm 
an atmosphere as possible, and must either 
bc hung on a clotiu's-horsc or on a clothcs- 
dricr fixed to the c ciling, so that it can b." 
laiscd or lowered by n lopc and jmlleys 
7o bi (ou tinned 

1 he foIliiHin^ arc f'nnil firms fnr supplvmt; iMiten-iIs etc , inenlioTii d in 
this seitton Messrs Clark * C o (t)vLiii)|r ind < l-iiiinf;) , T j Clirk 
l(•l>c»ll),^ C 1 yiide (Siiiiifirj InspcLtmii of lloiisps) Ciodiv i rarruKt 
ill lUiby Cars) rntlir A. (I trice (Asthma Ciiri), Win Iptoii 4e Son 
(IMIs), Cliil]iiuft Manufacturing Cu (W'oolUn Underclothes) 
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Tins section will be a complete to tht* art of preser\iii^' and uquirnig lieaiily 

ivide will be its scope can be seen from the followinij suinni.iry of its contents 


How 


Biaufijiil Wotiun in IIt\toiy 
'Juainnnt oj the J/an \ 

llu lit an tv of AJothu hood and 
0/d liT. 

7 ht hfftit of /'>iit on Utaiiiy 
J utf/i^, Snnhitiu 
Jitnnty Bat In 
Manimu 


/ ht Btantijul Bahv 
/ //< Beautiful L hild 
Ht tilth and Biauty 
J'hysual Cultuh 
IJtno till llouMWift mav 
\t n‘i Hi I Good / ooi » 
Biauty hoods 


Buiutv \iitfs Motfuis ou^ht 
to 1 1 at h iht 11 Dtiui, htt t s 
J ht ( oniph i ion 
Iht Itit/i 
Iht Lvts 

7 ht Idttil OJ Biiu/tv 
J ht /dttil /ii^utt, 

tit , c/, 


BEAUTHFUL WOMEBJ KH HESTORY 


MADAME ROY ALE (Marie Theresc) 

D> H PEARL AI)\M 


'T'lii!, onl> daughter of Louis W 1 and Mane 
* Antoinette, Mane Therese, was not an 
ordinal y w'oman Her tluldliood w.is too 
full of vioUnt (.outlasts lor that In tiutli, 
Madame KojaU w^as ol a charat tei whu h has 
been much criticised and much praist d I .\ en 
her appeaninct has been a mattci for doubt 
Portraits can tell but little of l)caut>. foi 
beauty often rests in expression .ind toloiir- 
ing On the whole it seems that Madame 
WMs ieall> lovely in call} hfe, but aftci wards 
lost her beauty 

She w'as born in 1778, and at the time ot 
her bnth a im umstaiu e oc( lined wliuh, .is 
we look back at it, seems lull ol pioplutu 
moment It w.is the i iistoin to allow'’ tlu 
public into th( royal lx;dc hamber, m addition 
to the high ofhcials ol the Com L, so th.it thc\ 
might see the niothei and c hild M.ulame was 
the first (hild of the King and was not bom 
till eight }cars after the marii.ige Conse- 
quently interest in the event lan very high, 
and there was such a lush of the mob into 
the room that, if the King had not had the 
tall t.ipestiy' screens about the bid sc'ciiicly 
ro])ed, they' would certainly have Ineii 
thrown dowm on the Queen This mde 
inv'asion, noisy and alaiming, giextcd tlu 
p(3or baby’s first ciy^ 'I he custom was never 
observed again 

Her Early Years 

The first years of Madame Roy ak ’s life 
passc'd very tranquilly Two brothers weic 
born, whom she adored Ihc queen was 
always present at the little girl’s lessons, and 
took the liveliest interest in her education 
She had her own household, fully ec|uipped 
with officers, a eircumstance which greatly 


iiHieasid J natiu.d hautcui whuh subsc- 
ciucnt events i ould not t nish When ‘■lu' 
w.is seven .! l,id\ of hiL;h t.mU ( onuiu nlcd 
on the ])iogi("^s slu luid inadt ui hei studic's 
fills daughti i oi pioiid J'i.iikc ind pioudci 
Austria itspondcd, ” I amcnth.intcd that 
you should tiunk so mad.inu but 1 am 
suijuiscd that nou should nii iiiion it * ” 
Neveithelcss she w.i. mil' h lulovdl, .ind 
she W.IS devoted to lu i bt.nililul mothei .ind 
hei littk biotlur and wlun tlu cldi'r ol 
them died slu‘ was 1111 onsolabh lbs d(Mt'i 
knit tlu u m.uning ( hilou n .ludlhcii luoliui 
in .1 i losci lioud 1 turn c vi i 

I he Cloads of Kevulution 
One must ^r\ to su this ]h nod Ihiongh 
the child’s (yes il wc au to uudiist.iud lu 1 
m .iftci ycais An atniospluM (»1 iiiuci- 
t.iiiity begins to })(.rutiate iii!o flu ijiiitl 
siiiiiiv, jMoud life ('I tlu local l.iiiiilv 
Stiangc woidsari. lu ud in tlu ’i.ihu' . the 
mob,” that unknown iiupk .is.iiit monstd, 
(Uti. dlv (nt(is into tlu i ohm is.ilioii ol tlu 
king and (putn In tlu giounds of \(i- 
sailles sii.iiiqcis sonuliiius look almost with 
hati(d at iiu lov.d c luldii 11 dlu litth 
IXniphiii IS lull of ciucslions about it .dl. but 
M.id.inu only gds a little juoudtr N(V«i- 
thekss, '.hc k(cps liei ^junts uj). .is s’u is t(‘ 
do undet f.n gn.itir liaidships Hi in tlu si 
Suddenly, in the middle ot <nii iu;.d'f . llu le 
arc '-houts, people lunning, a tuiiundous 
noise of shooting and s.ibiint; in the jmI.ui 
T he two childicn, hall awal((, .m hurried to 
a tiny' room, wdieK tlu 11 p.ile niollu i (in- 
braces them with teais It is liki .1 night- 
mare , but daylight bi mgs no n lief, foi then 
there is a long, slow pnjiession to Pans, the 
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carnage surrounded by a howling crowd of 
men and women, more like beasts than 
humans, singing rude songs, “ Now we shall 
not want biead , we have got the baker, the 
bakei’s wife, and the baker's boy’” And 
now' and then there is an awful glimpse of 
two heads raised aloft on pikes 

Is a child of eleven to beai no trace in 
afterlife ol a scene like this ^ hither she will 
lie broken or she w'lll the more proudly 
refuse to bend Madame was of the laltei 
tyiie The long-drawn-out misfortunes that 
followed are too dreary to follow in detail 
There is a veiy short but heart-breaking 
a< eoiinl of tlu 
farewell si ene 
with the king 
in Cailyle's 
histoiy ol 
the Kevohi- 
tion Shoitly 
af ter w aids, 

M a d a in e 
Royale was 
se pa rated 
f 1 o rn h e r 
mother, tlu'ii 
f I o 111 her 
brother In 
jmson she 
was foiled to 
clean hei cell 
a n (1 m a k e 
hei bed, lUid 
when she wai 
at last allow 
ed to see old 
friends, they 
brought hei 
the awful 
new's of her 
laimly’s fate 
One of the 
ladies who 
Msiledhei hiis 
wiitleii "We 
weie amazed 
at the change 
that ha d 
taken pLiec m 
her When we 
had left hei at 
the Temple, 
about August 
lo, she was 
frail and deli- 
cate- looking 
Now. altei tlirec years of misfortune, mental 
agonv, and captivity, she was handsome, 
tall, and stiong. and boic on lu r coiintenance 
the mijiiint of th.it iiobihtN ol mind which is 
her distinguishing feat me ” 

Kverjone who saw hei })iai->e(l her She 
w'as ])ioiid and resti\ccl. but kincllv and 
considerate, she kiughed .ind talked, with a 
courage ama/iiig in the cm umstances, and 
bore her soriows well A happioi time was 
at hand Arrangements were made for her 
relc'ase, .ind in J7C18 we find her free, made 
much ol by hei Austrian iclalives, and on 


the eve of marriage with the Due d’Angofi- 
leme, her cousin This marriage was arranged 
by Louis XVIII , her uncle, for reasons of 
state With her generous nature and noble 
spirit, it never struck the girl that her uncle 
would have* any object but hci happiness at 
heart, and wdiem the match was proposed to - 
her she accepted it w'lthout conditions 

She was now twenty, " rosy and fresh as a 
May morning,” full of good impulses and 
aifc'ction, but instinct w'lth dignity, and not 
a little pride She c amc to the meeting with 
her future husband with joy and hope, but 
these did not last long He was a frail, 
w' c c d y , ill- 
bred youth, 
ot unsatisidc- 
tory health 
and feeble 
character 
Mtidamc was 
essentially of 
a character 
to req u 11 e 
a dominant 
j)erson.ilit> m 
Jiei husband 
I'vcry side of 
liei nature, 
liowcver, was 
(livijijioint- 
ed , ciiid from 
this time it is 
that lurjindc 
he comes 
moi oseness, 
he r tcmpei 
difficult, and 
hci beauty 
less S li e 
s})cnl months 
ot utter boie- 
d o in a n d 
misery, 
ahnost failing 
under 11 le 
s 1 1 a 1 n of 
keeping u j) 
apjiearanccs 
in public with 
hci husband, 
until a merci- 
ful excuse 
w'.is found 
m a foreign 
mission for 
him This re- 
lic\cd thc'm both. Franc'o was by no means 
out of hortiouble Napoleon bla/ed across 
the sky of EiiiojX' like a comet I^uis 
XVI 11 W'as foicecl to fly to Kngl.tnd, ac- 
companied by the* Due' ,ind Duchessc 
cl’Angcifilcme, and live there like a piivale 
gentleman Means were straitened, and 
the family lived in great dreariness until 
the French army peiished in Russia, 
Napoleon was ovcrthiowii, and Louis XVITI 
was resloTt d to the F'rench throne 

Before they left for France the Pi nice 
Regent gave a great reception at Carlton 
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House in their honour. Everyone crowded 
to gaze at the great princess who had under- 
gone so many sorrows. And we are told 
that her features " bore an expression of 
gentle sadness , they seemed to proclaim 
pardon and oblivion Everyone was 
moved ” 

A sort of fate dogged the diichesse When 
she first entered Pans with her uncle she 
deliberately tried to look scoinful, to liehavc 
m such a manner that all might see she had 
forgotten none of her sorrows Much must 
be forgiven to the woman coming back to a 
city where such a childhood had Ix'en sjxjat ; 
but yet one feels she should have made an 
effort to overcome her feelings rather than 
to foster them Now, on her second letuin, 
although she refrained from any display, she 
suffered from the zeal of the Koyalists, who 
insisted on public rejoitings at a time when 
all France was in moiiiniiig alter Wateiloo 

That unhappy lountry was not to be long 
at rest Louis XVI 11 was succeeded by 
Charles X, who bec.ime more and more 


unpopular. He, the duchesse, and the other 
Bourbons were forced to go into exile once 
more , and in Austria she lived her last 
years, reading a little, walking a little, 
embroidering a little, yawning much through 
the long days She and hei husband were 
diawn together more than they ever had 
been , they became close friends The only 
strong feeling this strange woman had left 
has been de^Cllbcd to us by the Comte 
d'Osmond He was but a child in her house- 
hold when one day she led him to her private 
room, and, opening a cupboaid in one corner, 
rcvc.ded ashrmc, with an altar and candles 
burning beneath the shirt Leiuis XVI had 
worn when he w'as m.irtyied, fiaincd in 
gold and preserved behind glass “ Kiictl 
by me,’* she said, “ and pi ay loi my father ” 
She was then an old woman, who had passed 
through many ujis and downs , but the 
memory of hei childish hapinness and the 
paicnts she had loved never lorsook her 
W'lth her death in 1851, at the age of seventy- 
two, a gicat cia in history closed 


CARE OF THE HANDS 

The Hands an Index to Age and the Health— Use and Abuse of Soap— Care of the Hands- 
Massage— Exercises — Removal of Blemishes 


As no part of the body is a more accuiate 
index of age than the hands, it should 
be the first duty of every woman to keep 
her hands fresh and young The coloui 
and condition of the hands aic indicatnc 
of daily health or feebleness 

The possession of white hands, ol couisc, 
depends a great deal on the nature of the 
skin, and also upon absence of cmploMnent 
of any kind, whether woik or recreation 
Anything w'hicli necessitates very fuqiient 
washing tends to 
roughen and dry 
up the skin 
Neglect is, per- 

haps, the chief ff 

cause of unsightly U ^ " W 

hands, and, with 'T ^ 

a little care, even 
the working hand 


this kind IS composed ol idithyol and sul- 
phur Boracu' acid soaps are also recom- 
mended m this connee lion 

Soap should .dw.ivs be* used mocks at ely, 
and when the skin is sensilne, \ei j spaiingly 
1 he hands should be washed with waim w.itci 
and soap at niglu, and witli oatmeal and cold 
Water in the morning and duung the dav, 
unless, of couisc, they aie very iniic h soilc'd, 
W'hen soap is esscsit lal Soaj) u ^c d fre quenlly 
has a tendc ncy to di y up the n.it iiial secic lion 
from the pous of 


may be well pre- 
sc'rved, and of an 


should be soft and 
inusck'S should be 

Fig I The fingers should be taken singly between the thumb and index - 

finger, and stroked from finger tip to f»!m, as if putting on a glove V i r v moist 


SC’rved, and 01 an finger, and stroked from finger ti|: 

attractive and 

shapely appearance To preserve and rc'^torc 
the whiteness of the hands, and to improve 
those not naturally white, it is essential, 
whenever possible, to wear gloves, and 
these should never be too tight 

Washinir 

The hands should always be washed in 
soft water, and if this is not obtainable, a 
good emollient soap is all-imixirlant Care 
should be taken to select supcr-fattccl or 
super-creamed soaps of a white or creamy 
colour, although for skins that aic inclmed 
to be greasy alkaUne soaps arc required, which 
contain potash or soda in slight excess 

Antiseptic soaps are used only in cases of 
any irritation of the skm A good soap of 

D *7 


” ” Very moist 

hands pioclaini a highly nervous tc'mpera- 
ment, and while the n.itui.il iimcdy for this 
state* IS building up the lualth, tlicie are 
manv w.iys of giving tcmpoiai y re licl In 
such cases of excessive perspiration the 
alternate hand bath will be found beneficial 
The hands should be immersed to the wrists 
m walci as w.iim as (.an be endured, for 
alxiiit five min Hies, and then plunged into 
cold water for from ten to thirty seconds, 
and aftcrwaids thoroughly dried 

A good powder is also efficacious for this 
trouble Equal parts of boracic acid, pow- 
dered starch, talcum powder, with about 
ten drops of oil of ^‘iicalvptus added to each 
ounce of the mixed powders will be found a 
very cooling remedy 





Kedness of the hands arises from two mam 
causes — chapping and exposure of the skin, 
and some fault of circulation of the blood 
The first is easily remediable by means of 



emollient ointments, .md (.iie of th(‘ sKm 
itself Die otluT nioK constitutional cause 
IS best lK<it((l In attention to the gtuci.il 
health, and c.iu bc' .ode d locallx, it not 
cured entiuh, by c.iufu! niass.igc of the 
huge IS and hands 

Mas^aire cif the Hands 

The h.inds should bc mas-«,agc‘d with Ic ngth- 
wisc’ uioxcnunts tioin the iNluinitus np- 
xvaicls I h( pitssnii miisi not b li.iid, iioi 
the inoxcnicnt lajiid, but the tinge is shtiiild 
he taken one b\ one* betwc'tn the thumb 
and iTulc'x tinge i and slioked gtiilK .mel 
dehbei.deK lioin tlu tinge i tip to the p.ilin, 
<is if |)iitting on a gloxe 

'I he II tlie l>at k ol (he h.iud should bc 
1 libbed towaids ihe wiist 

I'oi nui^'nignig the palm ol the band the 
(huinhwill b< loiMul tlu inosi toiuenunt to 
iis( .inel the' slioke should Ik tnwanls the 
wiisls as in the otlu i inoxeiiients 

'Ihe* tinge! -lips should no> be flattened in 
inassapin," but ])im lu d g<utl\ and ]>usseel 
.lithe sides to make tluinl.iiKi 

l>iiiiiig the opiiatuiu e>l iiiass.igiug tlu 
hands should b« lu hi \ei\ liglith .iiul loose 1\ 
A good skill Jooel sluiuld lu used and well 
iiibhed into the ‘■kin JU loie using the 


Cl cam, however, the hand should bc batliec 
for ten minutes or so in hot w.itcr to pieparc 
the pores for receiving the cream, and to 
clear them of any dirt and dust which may 
have accumulated After massaging, all 
superfluous grease should be wiped awav, and 
semie astringent lotion used to avoid a chill 
through the pores of the skin being opened 
Half an ounce of alum m ten ounces of 
rosc-watei makes a good lotion of this kind 

To Whiten the Hands 

An excelleuit skin-foexi for massaging pui- 
poscs, .md at the same lime a preparation 
ten whitening the hands, is ceimposcd ol 
equ.il parts of cocoa bultei, oil e^f sweet 



Fig 3 To massage the palm the thumb is used and the 
stroke should be lowaros tiiL wtisis 


.ilmonds, .mil utiiu‘d was lluse mgu‘- 
ehiiits are' melted logtthei, and tlu miMiiU’ 
stilled until e ool 

Electrical Massage 

Ihe mode’ ot jiioeediiie iii (li’etiieal ma''- 
sage is I’X.ietK siimlai oiil\ msle ail ol tlie 
tinge IS sjKei.il lollc'is uie used 1 he se .lU 
ehaigtd with eleeincilx and e.iu be* ohtaiiu'd 
coinjile’te with h.itle’iics loi home lieatmi'iit 

/ij />( (i'/ifmiiiii 


BEAUTY CULTURE FOR WOMEN 

I. / ' ' n /,/ l't> (> 

THE NOSE 

The Feature Which Imparts Character to the Face — Ways of Mofifying the Shape of the 
Nose— Nose Machines— Cause and Cure of Red Noses — A Lotion to Improve the Appearance — 


T emporary 

’T’ln iio'si is the' meist piomineut ]\n\ of 
till' lace', .md it is not suippsmg theU'- 
lore, to find pe’Ojde' smsuixi aheuit the eh.ii- 
.ule'iistiis appe'i taming to tlicii own noses 
An aetoi \ei\ quu ki\ ehseoxe'is that it he 
.ilteis the' .ippaH'nt sIi.ijk' of Ins nose he 
.iltcis the whole eJi.iiatlei of his lace, .md 
he IS often conte'iit siniplx to pl.ue a “ etmiu 
nose' ovei his eiwn when he' wishes to make 
up a ehaiaetci to ’^mt a comi'.. 


Measures 

But the oulinarv inchvidii.'il chseontented 
with the sha]x ol nose ho oi shc' was born 
with eannot ticat the matter so u'adil} and 
easilx but lias to rt'soil to surgeiv 

There are iccouh of stall ling changes 
inaele bx a suige'on’s m.mijnil.ilion of the' 
neise, but the nose m.ichine is the most 
it'.isonablc lelea in llus dircctiOTV It eotv- 

Mbts of a feiVwiW. mads, cA wrysv, \w 

, and ts shaped inside like 
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the nose desired by the wearer The prin- 
iiple of the machine is based on the fact 
that tlie nose is simply a iiiecc of cartilage 
which can be jiresscd and coaxed into any 
shape desired, but n.itiirrdh it is not advis- 
able that a wcarci should "wish to do moie 
than modify and impiovc the shnpe of a 
nose , one should not seek ic'' .dt(‘r lh» tv pc 

The type <jf nose is cletei mined inainl> by 
the shape of the bone, and though tluic aie 
ICC Olds of operations in which the suigeon, 
by taking the ridge oft a Roman nose, has 
transfoimed it into a Oiecian, tins need not 
l>c taken seriously 

The Nose Machine 

The most that bi,uit\ eultuie can do is to 
modify uglv < haiactcrislK s and cnliancc 
good ones The woi k of the nose Tna^ him 
must, theiefoK, be to mould «i nos( into an 
impiovement oi its own tyjK' 1 he nostiils 
Cull be narrowed, or the ti}> moditicd It is 
said that a good machine w'oin nightly 
b( gins to show an (fleet in about a month 

The method of use is to wcai the machine 
mghth, puiting it into ])lacc altci a tieat- 
ment io lender the nose scnsitiv* to ]iussuie 
This condition is obt.iincd by bathing th( 
nose in water as hot .is c.in be bouH Joi a 
time and tlun smeaiing it with an oil oi 
(leam — any toilet eKani, \.is(hiu oi olne 
oil The “ imi)io\cr ” is then lived on 

Much can be clone in (.irl\ m.iis in ouUr 
to imjiiove the shajie of the nose lu ( ause 
then the caitil.ige is scis i)liabk and e.m 
be piesscd and (o<i\(d by m.iss. g( A 
chikl breathing b.adh , ^noiing, or with nose 
wide or widening, and bdoming uglv ma\ bi 
suspected of adenoids and tUMtccl ineciu a!l\ 

Another little ixmil, whuh though ,ip- 
jiauntly tnvi.d, has inoie clUit upon the 
shape of the nose than is at lust icaliscd, is 
the use of a li.iiidkcichicl When it is con- 
sidered th.it the nos( isseusiluc .md the use 
ot a lianclkci chief constant, then is s(anethjng 
to be said from this point ol Mew 
Redness of Nose 

Unftjrtunatclv for Ixauty, the nose is 
readily atfiited h\ i hange in lu'alth, b> 
wiong lieatnicnt ot auotlnr jiait oi ilu 
bocl>, and b> .itnios])heu Ratine m gning 
hei w'arniTigs does not stay to siiuh om ’s 
sensitiveness, unkss it be foi luiown jnii- 
])osc The state ol the stom.u h mimedialcJi 
affcHts the nose, and oltdi somi p.iitit td.ii 
aiticle of food, b\ \ioIentl> dis.igux ing with 
one jiartieulai piison inm)cdi.it( i\ c.iuscs 
an angry iid to appear on the nose 

It lb said that almost c\cr\ piison over 
the age of tw'int\-ti\i sulleis lioin some 
loim of indigestion, and if oiil> lioin .i bcaiit> - 
culture point of view, sailed iiiiats, hot 
drinlss, cold dunks, irrcgul.ii inc.ds tea, 
colfee, and alcohol are to be .i\oidec] A 
wom.in wlio wuil jiersist in eating much 
meat, and indulges in a cup oi tea with or 
immediately alteT the meal, mstances the 
\\a’y red noses axe cnVtivated lAght diet, 
exercise so as to cause proper cm ul.ation of 
the blood, and treatment foi jiuUgcstion 


would banish the m,i]ority of red noses 
Some arc, howcvci, (.aused by local 
intcrferciico with the circ iil.ition Tight 
bcKits and tight gloves make the nose show 
a sign.ll of distil ss, as will as tight lai mg 
A light veil or an uncomtoitable h.il might 
do It, oi an iini omfoi table loll.ii 

Anything which i.nises a suclileii i ush of 
bliKKl to tin lu'.ul uddins the nose, and it is 
not without leason th.it an ill-lemjieied 
IKMson IS often di pii ted .as li.jMng an un- 
hi.illln looking nose and thin liaii 

J-\tumts ol lu.it ,nul (old .ire best 
.Uoukd R(\(i sit too (lost to a fiu , .md 
wi.ii .1 veil whin out ol cloois 

A (ooling lotion is oltiii useful timjx)- 
ranlv. and is best lomposc'd ol some pi( ji.iia- 
1 ion (ont.ij rung sulphiu Agoiuli \, iniili is 
( Kidt ol /im , 2 dial lulls 
Pm i])ii.ite(l sulphur, ili.ichins, 
Rulitiiil sjniit, (> ihaehins, 

(ilMiimc ^ oiiiiei 

Su])ci-( ailion.iti' ol /me, 15 gi.mis, 

Kost w.itd siitlKiinl loi ()()uiiics 
I his l{» 1 ion IS ail old .md wcll-liied one 
The small amount ol gl^iciini used is 
ncctssan to make the piep.it.ilion soiiii- 
wliat adlusiM I si allii washing 

\cni j».ulii iil,iil\ .itt.uks till no,( but 
111 Ml In ])iisuailiii to jiKss out tlu l»I.u k 
s]H>ts wliiih lolliit so p( disti nth jouiid Ilu 
nostiils P.nding .1 giiut.d tii.iimcnt ol 
.line the aboM lotion is iist fuJ, 01 the 
laigist spots m.i\ lx d.ibbid with a 

stiong solution ol bii ai bon.iti ol soda in 
waiin watt I anil whin tin jioiis .lU ili.u 
thc\ ma\ lie c losi'd v\itli sonu .istnngenl 
pup, nation Tlu sitoiu. }).nl of tlu m ipi 
g’\ n 111 Ilu ai tu ]i on tlu ‘ Imi ,,i i.iiu c of tlu 
ilh ” on p.igi I 70 , js .. st long isliingi 111 
Sensitive Nostrils 

In lilt, sltw’id piiiius .md figs must lx 
addid to tlie diet, loi no loi.d a])])lii alions 
.111 ol list unkss i.ilional lii.iluunt ol tlu 
laiisi ol ilblu.dtli IS undeit.Lkiii 

I hue IS .1 SI iisitiM mss ol the iiosiiils 
whuli will i.uise .1 ud nose, .md this lan 
oltin bi iniid Boiav di-i^olMil in w.uiu 
watii is.i iiiiiiih with mil it N.is.d i .it.n 1 li 
iKluiics lucduai .ittintioii, tliough slightlv 
unliealth> coiidilions oi the in is: ills will 
Mild to till .mtisi ptie b.ith, followed by .1 
mild .islnngcnt such .is diliilid eaii-dc- 

( ologlll 01 .1 lOllllMIUg.il 

Wliiii tlu iiosi itddins on the shghlist 
]>io\oi. lion, tail must bi taki 11 not to hurt 
the abnoural sensitiveness of tlu skm by 
the use of cotton h.mdkc rehieis, cheap 
M flings, 01 stiong jitrlunus 

II till 11 d nose is the sign of nenousniss, 
c VI It I I'll ul must bea\ou]cd, and tlu s\sl(iu 
toned \ ick way of ab.iting the itdiiiss 
ol nose caused by exeitimint is 10 piuiigi 
the hands 01 the feed into hoi water 

When using poweter tor the nose parlieiiUr 
care must Ixi taken , as jxnvdcr put upon a 
rec\ wose \xas a Uw\c oi \rcmft diwiows \)sc 
fust .1 littli cinoJlieni cic.iui, or tlic lotion 
gi\on above, and powdt i judu lously 
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SCHOOL-GIRLJ 
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By DORA D’ESPAIGNE CHAPMAN 

A Child Must be Taught to Dress Her Own Hai 
-The Inmrious Effect of Elaborate Schoolglr 
Coiffures-Sha^ of Head and Style of H«d 
dress— The Use of Bows and Ribbon 



Piii'to hita Mat tin 

A prcity style idopied by Cynthia daughter 
of Lietif -Col Massy and Mrs Massy and 
granddaughter of Lady Knyvett 


Diking c hildhood the c.iic of the hair must 
he left to rnolhei 01 nurse, but as soon 
as a frjiJ lo.uhe^ hei teens she should he 
t.iujrhf to biu'ih cind diess her hair herself 
luenifhei iniients are wealthy enough to 
giy* hei a lad\ ’s-maid, she should still 
know how , for not hing is more ridiculous 
than the woman whose head is at the mere v 
of a hireling, ,ind who, if her rnaid falls ill 
or a new one jnoves incompetent, has to 
appear with hei coiflfuie, usually charm- 
ing, mmi/z/Ci* 

“ are not allowed to 

Bieir own hair until they turn it ud 
and corne out,” but then untrained fingers 
make a sad mess of things The chic appear- 
ance of American women is due largely to 
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the devemess with which their hair is done, 
but the average upper-class English girl 
often does not find out the most becoming 
way to do her hair till she has left the fresh- 
ness of her youth behind her 
Every girl of thirteen should be taught 
to part her hair down the centre of the scalp, 
and brush it for ai least five minutes by the 
clock, night and morning Her mother or 
governess should see that she docs it, for 
schoolgirls are inclined to scamp this task 
She should be taught to insert the brush 
diagonally, the outer edge of the bustles 
first, and not to lay the whole surfiicc of 
bristle points on the scalp, and then to 
draw the whole brush gently down to the 
very edge of the hair, as a good lady’s-maid 
does, and not with what Baroness von Hutten 
once called “ the short, tangling strokes of 
the maid-accustomed woman ” 

The Uae of Curling: Tong:n 

She should next be taught to do her hair 
If .at first she is terribly clumsy over it, it may 
be done by a grown-u]i in the morning , but 
she should do it once every evening, j ust before 
going to bed, till she has learned the knack 
The girl who still has her hair dow n 
cannot wear it too simply The use of hot 
curling tongs, or of ‘‘ I'lench-combmg,” 
should never be allowed till she is c'lghlccn 
As few combs .as possible should be worn, 
and ribbon tics should never be less than an 
inch wide, for n.arrow tics .arc apt to cut 
the hair, which, it must be rcmembcicd, is a 
living growth, rc(iuiring food, light, air, and 
exercise, much as people do 

While some schoolgirls pine to do their 
hau very elaborately, no matter how they 
may injure its future in the process, otheis 
have too little pride in it, and arc only 
finxions to be allowed to drag it back from 
the forehead and fasten it up in .a tight, 
hard plait This should not be permitted 
either It is best for the hair to hang loose 
as long as it can , but if it must be pLiited, 
the plait should be a loose one, and at night 
the hair should be left entirely free If the 
girl sleeps quietly, it will not get into any 
tangles that a moment’s binshmg will not 
take out If she is so restless at nights that 
her hair becomes really badly knotted, it 
is obvious that she is not sleeping well, and 
her health should be inquired into 

Rretty Simplicity 

The simplest, and at the same time one 
of the prettiest, ways of doing a s( hoolgirl’s 
hair IS to divide it across the head from cai to 
ear, the under portion left to flow, the iqijicr 
half gathered up, tied on the crown of the 
head, then loosely plaited and tied again 
with a smaller bow This keeps the hair 
perfectly tidy, but leaves it free 

For parties a little more elaboration is 
ermissible, and it is while a girl is still in 
er teens that she should be taught to notice 
and make the best of the “ points ” of her 
appearance This is part of the duty that 
she owes to society In these artistic da>s 


it IS not sufiicient to be well-groomed and 
neat Each girl’s hair should be dressed 
with regard to her individual looks There 
are few more pathetic sights than a family 
of sisters, whom Nature has made different 
from each other, dressed alike , for, in 
consequence, one or tw'O look pictty and the 
rest needlessly plain 

The first jioint to study is the sliajie of the 
head A w'ell-sliapcd head is a gicat beauty, 
and one too seldom seen, because wairnen 
persist in hiding it under great pulls of hair 
Men appreciate it much more than women 
The husband of one of the most beautiful 
w'omcn in Engkind dcclaios that he first 
fell in love with her cxqiiisitel} -sh.ipcd licacl, 
so that if her blue-black hair had been 
puffed out ov'^or a frame and tortured into 
bunches of curls, instc.icl of ji.iitcd at the side 
and knotted up on the n.ipc of Iici neck, 
there w'ould prcsiim.ibly be one hap})> 
marricigc the less in England l 

A jicifoct head, howcvci, is r.are, and it is 
a gicat score for women th.it we arc now 
.allowed by fishion to .n range oiii li.iir to 
hide our defet ts , but it does not do to follow' 
too blindly the old rule th.it a long lace 
should be dressed to give bicadth, and a 
shoit lace have the hair piled on the ciown 
to gi\c height It is oflc'ii bettci to add 
length to .1 short face 1>\ wearing “ Petca 
Pan” collais .inci IcMMiig the neck baie 
which gcner.ally causes it to round out 
prcttih in a month or two - bee .luse a short, 
round f.icc otten goes with .i round, bulled 
head, and t.dvC's on a clis.istioiis resemblance 
to a cottage lo.if when .t bun of hair is 
placed a-top of it M.any such giils will 
look qnit<‘ cleg.int .and f^raceful if their hair 
is ]).iitccl in the middle, jiuliul out a very 
little .it the side wutli lombs, and clubbed in 
the nape of the neck 

Parting: a Oirl'a Hair 

If a parting is used for .a young girl, 
howc\rr, it should be ch.ingcd evcT> three 
months, .as partings have alw.iys a lendc'riey 
to weai thin later on 'Plie hair nearly alwa\s 
recedes from a natural ]).aiting e.irlier th.ui 
anywhere else, .is one may observes in one’s 
menfolk , so th.at, unless the h.iii is quite 
unusually thick, the n.atur.il ji.iituig should 
not be used In an^ case, the hau must be 
brushed o\er tlic j>arhng now .and again, 
and the sc.alp well m.issagc'd, because one 
t.ausc' of the tlimning is the f.iel th.it the 
hair IS blushed .iw.iy from the jiarting, and 
the skin thcac is not ic.ichcd by the brush 

The stiaight fringe on the forehc.id, so 
common ^ea^s ago, h.as fortunately f.illen 
now into diskivour, for perpctu.illy c rojiping 
this front bit of h.iir seems to wc.iken it, 
and it IS just above the foicdicad that it is 
most imjiortant for the hair to be abundant 
If the schoolgirl’s forehead is too high, oi 
of an ugly shajic, it is better to let her put 
up with it .uid conc'cnti.ilc her energies on 
growing a fine head of h.iir m preparation for 
her ” coming out ” k'or parties, of course, 
it IS another matter, and there are many 
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charming ways m which it can be dressed. 
A child with an oval face looks fascinating 
with her hair parted in the middle, brushed 
smooth find silky close to the crown, caught 
in above the cars with a knot of ribbon, 
and thereafter allowed to stream in ringlets 
The “wet rag” of our grandmothers is 
excellent for making these, or some of the 
light, soft c urlcrs now on the market , 
but if the hail is very straiglit, it is.aJwav^ a 
jnty to try and ciiil it, liccaiisc it never 
matches the face, .iiid, morcovei. in an hour 
or two it falls out of ringlets into rat’s-tails 
Straight hair c.in sometimes be coaxed to 
lie in a heavy wave o\'cr the forehead, 
( urving from a side parting and tied in a 
bow' Ix'hind the op])osite ear It is (]uite 
rem.irkablc how hair tan be trained in the 
way one wishes it to go wnth a foitnight or 
so of perse verenee, especially that stiff, 
snringv h.ur, which is so rebellions ag.iinst 
t.ich new method .at first Stiaight hair also 
IcKiks well when clr.iw'n bac k fioni the f.ice in 
JSl.uic Antoinette style and puffed out at the 
sides with c ombs, or by hfiving the long ends 
lolled under to make' .i sent of ])omji.»cloui 


Then girls of the “ piquante demure ” ty 
often look w’ell with their hair brushed do\ 
over the cars— m the style which was 
unbecoming to Queen Victoria’s round face 
into two plaits, which hang in front over tl 
shoulders, lied with hlaok velvet bow’S, tl 
back portion of hair being plaited ar 
clublied behind 

h'or girls who are a good deal older, ar 
have very good heads of hair, the Germa 
j^hion oJ a jilait all round the head is gooc 
but it only suits lon^-headcd people 

Few girls have hair so magnificent that 
will make a single, even plait .all round th 
hc.ad The h.air should be jdailed in two a 
the najic, crossc'd, and brought round to th 
to]i, where the narrow cncls of the plait 
will lie side by side, the extreme tips beini 
tucked awaiy "with a hairpin or tw'o unde 
the thickness The front hair can then be 
jnillcd out soft and full round the face, anc 
the effect is vvonderfulU gii lish and bee oming 

To dill) thin, long hair in a single m 
significant pl.ait is a great mistake It 
should also he plaited in two to give bic.idth, 
but tied wath .i single bow 


PERFUMES-THEHR USE AND ABUSE 


tl M/intiof fti'tn •'«<? f 1*1 7 


'T'ci cliy the f.aco a soft, absoibcnt towa*l 
* should be used ISIany bcaulv spc'cia lists 
believe in iialling lalliei than rubbing the 
f.ue, .ind c liim that (his .iction temds to 
diiM' the scent inwaicls 

'1 here IS ,i jnc'juclKe against pc'ifnmed 
soaps This, hcnvevci, is clue to the abuse* 
— not the use -ol scent in so.ips If the 
so.i]! be the product of ,i ic liable laboiatory 
Ihcie IS no jiossible obioc tioii to the addi- 
tional pleasure ol the chosen ])C'ifume 

Pel tinning the bic'.ilh is li aught with 
iiMiiy pillalls, but the juclu lous use of .i 
fiagi.iiit lachou is not to be clcsjused 

'lo peifiiint the boucloii .ind .'tlirc a 
c.nclullv thought -out system ol s.ichels 
must be .ulojitecl Plain pads c*l cotton- 
wool satin. itc'cl wath s.iclut ])owdei should 
line all bin cm u cliaweis 

Sin. ill s.uhc't bags lan be placed lietwa'en 
the ai tides laid awa\ lor sale kci'ping in 
boxes and di.iw'eis It is a good plan to 
wind the fi.niies on which .dl skirls should 
be hung, wntli simtc'cl ]>.ids .mcl a fewv can 
be sew'ii in the skills and in iictticoats 
themselves At the toj) cdasji of the eoisct 
a pad does good scivice and adds also lo 
the eomtoit ol the w’caiei 

Medicinnl Value of Scent 

Toilet water in all ablutions is one of the 
best aids to accpiniiig this " suggestion ” of 
pci fume It IS a mistake, how even, to use 
an expensive cxtiacl llighiv coiuentiatcd 
extracts aie not manufactuied to vielcl their 
best w'orth w'hen diluted wnth water 
It IS said that during the great plague 
which devastated M.irseilles four robliers 
invented an aromatic v inegar which was so 
disinfectant in its nature that by saturating 
themselves with it. they could rob the dead 
without being in danger of infection from 


the dread disease This vincgai w.is known 
for \ cars in Fi anec by the name of “ Vin.iigie 
clc‘s“quatic voleiirs,” and gave the first idea 
of toilet vinegai Ihis would seem to con- 
tradict the arguments of those who claim 
that perfume is unhc.althy 

Ihe Frenchwoman and Her Perfumes 

The Ficnchwoman spravs her veil and 
the feathers on hei hat with her chosen 
perfume and if the favourite scc'iit h,ippens 
to be mignonette she does not wash her 
teeth with a dentiifue jiciiuniccl with 
peppeiniint In tlic box containing her 
nolepapei aic silken sachets, and even hc'r 
b.ith IS .iccom])lished b\ means of the 
“ b.ith sacht t ” 

The ])ath sachet is ,i bagful of bran, 
oatme.il, scj.ip-bark etc* highly scented, 
and has a most delicious cltcct upon the 
skin When her hair is buishecl at night 
she uses a Inilliantinc, ci\stallised or othc*r- 
wnsc, pel fumed vMth her “own” scent, 
.mcl at each sitting vMth <i mami'iinst 
oi.ingc'-woocl sticks arc clipped m perfume 
and ciovvdccl against the receptive skin at 
the base of the nails The Frenchwoman 
thinks th.it a diop oi scent .administered 
Ix'hind the cais has a lasting effect during 
the dav and Ihcie is a spc'cial pomade 
which she emplovs for brushing and “ arch- 
ing ” the eyebrows 

Aftei shampooing the h.nr, the rinsing 
watei should contain a few drops of the oil 
ol the favourite scent, and the pads used 
for dressing the hair should be scented with 
sachet powder It is a charming idea 
slightly to scent a drawang-room by burning 
mcense pastilles, having a plethora of sachet 
cushions, and by using a vaporiser to 
scatter scent about the room 

1 he rolluwiiiK IS i i;oo(i firm for supplynii^ the materials, etc mentioned 
in this Section \V right, I ayinaii « Uinney, Ltd iCoal Tar Soap) 
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CHILDREN 


1 This section tills e\ir\tlniie tliU i iiu>llicr ou^ 

lit 1«» kiiiiw iiul t\».i\lhiii{r she should ti.uh her 1 

chiltlien It will conl,nn irticks di iling with die whole 0 / i tlnlii s hk Ironi iiil.iniy li> woin.iiihiiod 

A few of the suh|ecls .in, here mentioned 

The Baby 

Education 

Physical Traininff 

Amusements 

CM/u i 

/lo 7 u to a 

l'\i of i luh\ 

lino to Anitn'e a 

//fiiv to a 

/'n 7 'atc (tmuiihw 

Ihnnh-bt Its 

( hitiutfi \ t'liity 

Aw/ w 

P.ii"ii\h \hoo/\ Jot 

/ V ,*v lipi i \ 

Ontdooi ( Hi Hits 

Pt t pat lUii foi Jiahy 

(itt A 

i hi d / \ pandt 1 1 

tndooi iniim i 

J\/oftu / hood 

1 01 ! S< hoot s and 

I \itll\i\ 7 VltH 0 Hl 

JJ070 to ( hi’oit 7 t'V 7 

H hat /irv/r I^Iothei 

L oin't nts 

Ippti/iit/n 

/I’l ( hilditii 

Shoitld Knoit\ itt 

Lxthan^i 701 ih Ionian 

1 limit ti\ foi tiivn 

Ills, / iini^'ntii,'’f tti 

Jhiathin^ LxiiiiMS 
supping, 

, it, 

7 til Si tut ion oj Stoiy 
Hook 

i/i 


HOW TO ARIRAMGE A CnHUlLPREH'S PARTY 


By GIADYS BIUTTIK CROZIHl? 

The Invitations — Decorating the Tea-table — Games and Dances — Presents to the Guests — 
A Children's Dance Supper 


■yHiiRF IS no prettier oi more iiopul.ii ionu 
^ ol enlertainment th.m ri ^voll-ln.ln.lgL(l 
(hildren’s part), and, in ouki to nuiKc it 
the merry, dehglitlul dtiaii it should be, the 
wise hostess secures the i)romises oi one oi 
two of her ])rettKst and gayest girl li lends 
to tome tMil> and play games, ])our out It a, 
lead bn Roger de Coverley, and generally 
help to make things go 
with a swing from start 
to finish, befoic finally 
fixing the date and send- 
ing out invitations to 
the little guests 

The invitations, as a 
rule, are written liy tlu 
children ot the house — 
under grow'n-up supei- 
vision — on one or othei 
of the i>retty picture in- 
vitation-cards of wdiich 
there aie nowradays such 
a variety to choose fiom 
at any good stationei’s 
" We aie giving a little 

party on , from — 

o’clock to — Will >ou 
come ? ” or some similai 
legend, is printed on 
them, and the spaces 
left are filled in with the 
hour, date, and name of 
the httlc guest They 


‘hould Ik sent out fiom ten tl.i\s to three 
w((‘ks bcloii h.iiid titioiding to the si/e ol 
tlu p.irl^,.iiid ]).ii tl) also, .u I oidiiig to llu' 
timi of >e.ii 1 hi long! 1 tlu mvilation tlu 
better, wdicnmanv jinenili uiti i UiinniLiifs ol 
ivcry sort arc going on .is (hildien liine 
ollen more invitations Ih.in tin \ can ,ict(])l 
The houis at wliun .i < hildien’s ji.nlv 
should 1)1 {MU and end 
d( pi uiN u))on tlu .ige ol 
till ( hildit n of tin housi 
and ot the ii littli fi lends 
11 undii si \ i n v ‘'hi 
t hi V must bi .iskdl lioin 
^ ^o to 0 o'l loi I Ol f> V’ . 
Ol, if rangiiifi: in agi' bom 
s( \ ( n to lw( Ivi 40’iloclv 
to 8 o’lloik all the usual 
houis 

A party for biggei 
sihooli>o)s and sihoc»l- 
gnls, from twelve to six- 
tien 01 siventeen, is 
often given tioin <5 o’tloi k 
to 10 o’clotk, or fioni 
f) o’cloik to II, when a 
more grown-up form ot 
invitation would l)e ustd, 
.uid suppii takes the 
jil.ice of tea 

Music IS essential to 
make a children’s party 
a real success, and the 
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After lek crecker'pulling will be found » popular pastime A prO' 
portion of the crackers should contain pap^r caps that can be worn 
and add colour to the scene 


scrvKcs of a good pianist iiia\ Ik tngagtd 
fiom one of tlu* man} agent ics at a tost 
<d ,d)out a guinea 

Koiit seals tost vei V little to lint , ,in(l aie 
a gn.it convenience in seating a number o1 
thildren at tea 01 suppei, il sjiatt is a toii- 
sider.ition, anti tliev sav'O mutli t an > mg 
iibout ol he, ivy th,nis, anti, foi ,i pait} of 
ovd twenty thildren, it vs'ill ])robal)ly be 
nttessaiy to hue cups, sauteis, and pl.ites — 
(hose made of white thiini ait the best to 
{liot)S( , ai .1 < ost ol 6d «i dozen 

hoi tea piovidc i)ltnt\ ol sm,dl pink and 
wliitt ited t.dvts, madt of sponge t.iKe anti 
jam, small ehotolale t.ikes, sjionge fingeis — 
loi the babus t)f the pail\ — j.im sanebMth 
tut into slues, anti lolls ol lntmn anti vsliitt 
bit atl-.md-buttei, jugs t)f milK anti pots t)f 
\tiv weak tea Cakes witli (luit 111 them 
sht)ultl bt .noitled 

Pl.ite tw() 01 Ihite su«^ai-toatt d tak<s - 
while walnut anti ihotolale i .dvt s ait v\- 
tellent loi a tluldien’s pait\ -down the 
teiiiit of the t.ible, eat h one atloined with a 
dti/eii sm.all flag'" ol evm toloui anti nation- 
alit\ aiianged in such ,1 wa\ that when the 
talvt'' aie tut ,i 11, ig gties with t .it h sine, tt) 
tin tlel'ght ot the litlle letipient 

rt> fuithei deeoi.ite the t«a-l.ible nothing 
IS piettici th.in strings til silvei tinsel, sut h 
,is are used to dttt)iate t hustmas-trees, 
w'oiind itnmtl the b,ise ol each t.ike and in 
.anti out between the vaiious tlishts I’lentv 
of the ga\esi tt>louied ti.itkcis obtainable 
hlioultl also be provided, two Ix’ing placed 
eiosswise in front of eath ehild’s plate, and 
the remaindei seattcicd about between the 
dishes on the table 

In elioosmg the crackcis sec that a pro- 
portion of them contain coloured paper 
caps, so that when tea is ot er, and, at a given 
signal, the cracker-pulling Ixjgms. the pretty 
pajKir hcad-drcbses to be donned by the 


children may add a final touch of revelry to 
the gay scene 

It is a good plan to map out a programme 
of events before the guests arrive, in order 
that there may be no pause The usual 
wav, where sm.ill children are concerned, is 
to play games, siu h as Hunt the Slipped, 
Blind Man's Buff. Huk' the Thimble, 
Oiangcs ami Benions, or Musical Chairs, 
beginning .1 game directly half a dozen 
childun have ariivcd, choosing one which 
everyone already knows, so that the shyer 
ehilchtn amongst the little guests can at 
once be drawn into the fun D.incing or an 
entcrtammi nl ma\ begin after tea 

M 4 3t> a gay air should be played on the 
piano, and tlu children, swiftly sorted into 
(ouples according to age and height, march 
round the room, out of the dooi, and down- 
staiis to tea 

If flu jiarly is a sm.ili and more or less 
informal one , the hostess and her girl assist- 
ants pour out tea, and help the maids to 
w.iit upon the thildren, while any nurses 
picsent stand behind llieii small charges to 
attend to lluii w'ants 

At a biggci pal tv, the hostess and hei 
giown-iij) h lends having marshalled the 
(hildien in to lea letnc to some other 
loom, libian, 01 boudoii, wheic tea and 
lolfet and v.iiions dainty cakes and sand- 
wiclus ,11 e solved, and thc‘y’ leturn to the 
(limng-room in lime foi the crai ktr fusillade 

Entertainments and Presents 

If a tonjmer, magic lantern, cinemato- 
giaph, troupe of pcrlorming dogs or birds, 
m.iriom ties, or the time-honoured Punch 
and jiuh has been pioxided, the children 
,iii‘ inrush, ill( cl mto llu‘ 100m whcie the 



Picturesque end quaint effects can be produced by an ingenious use 
of the head-dresses and other paper decorations found in crackers 


performance is to take place 
directly after tea 

If presents are to be dis- 
tributed, they may be pro- 
duced by the conjurci at 
the end of the performance, 
or lucky-tubs arc often 
brought in, into which the 
children dip in turns until 
each one has discovered a 
“ treasure ” 

If dancing, however, is to 
begin directly after tea, 
plenty of jxilkas, barn 
dances, and galops and 
Highland flings, m which 
the tiniest mites cn)o\ 
taking part, should be in- 
cluded, as well as waltzes 
for the bigger childien, and 
the party should end up 
with Sir Roger de Covoiley 
or the Swedish Dance, w'lien 
the grown-up members ol 
the ])arty, as a rule, line u}) 
behind the row of ( liildisli 
revellers to help each little 
couple through the mtri- 




A children’s dance supper 
may consist simply of sand- 
wiches, Gleams, jcUics, and 
fruit, or, for a more elaborate 
one, cups of clear soup and 
cold tiirkev, cold chicken 
and tongue or ham, fruit 
salad and trifle w^ould be 
provided in addition, the 
table m cither case being 
dccoiatcd with dishes ot 
fiLiit, flow CIS, small flags, 
and plenty of ciackers 

It need scarcely be added 
th.it at a \<mng childicn’s 
dance or ])aity it is ncithei 
ncccssaiy noi, indeed, desir- 
able to provide anything in 
the natiiu of i laret cup oi the 
like rc.i toflce. chocolate 
and sin li drinks as liome-madc 
lemrmath arc infinitely 
])retcrable 

V thoughtful and much 
appiecKiteil attention on the 
]).iit ot tin hostess is to pio- 
A shy guest Ciire should be taken inchoosing viclt' a kllltllv m.ud-attencLint 
the games that they are well known so that ji i ^ j 

even shy little ones can take parr in them lU tlu (ll t ssmg-l OOni tO K’pall 
an\ uiifol lunate iavag(*s to 
flocks oi othii g Miiu nis t .lused by youthful 
caiclessiicss or e\iitcmint Actidents «iie 
oi s])crially ficqu nl tucimcnce when tlu 
little ginsts au in i,iiK\ costume and 
liainpeud by iin.u custorrud iliaiieries, and 
oltcn cause imich childidi dismay nnlil 
1C jiaiud 

Oltcn, to rcwMid In i gni ht l])t‘rs a liosit ss 
will ask half a do/cn young nu n and an eslia 
gill ()i two to conit' 111 time *^01 snppd, .ind 
sla\ on to wind iij) the evening with .1 little 
tl.uut .imongst the msc l\i s allci Iht thiltht'ii 
h<i\( It tt 


A delightful way of distributing presents is by means of a lucky^tub 
into which each child may dip for treasure 

cat ICS of one or other of tlu pu'ttv 
old-woild dances, while, it the paitj is a 
fancy dress one, no better wa\ ot showing 
oft the gay disguises of tlic masque ladt is 
can be clcMsed 

Diggci boys and giils enioy a good d.inC'* 
moie Ihtin any ollui foini ot ente rtainrnenl, 
and given a w'‘eII-j)olishccI ftooi 01 careliill}- 
laid (Iruggc't to dance on, the gavi*st of new 
music, a good pianist, possibly aided by a 
violin, pretty piogrammcs — a most im- 
portant Icaturc at a children’s dame — they 
will be more than happy, and when 
once they have been well mtioduced, 
and their programmes filled, and the 
music has started the hostess can set 
her mind at rest regaiding the success ot 
her party 

A buffet where coffee, lemonade, cakes, 
and strawberry and vanilla ices are pro- 
vided should be kept going both before and 
after supper 





Fig. 2. The Hat basket vvith * ^tty lateen, and draped w,th F* 4 A useful basket » one with two trays underneath. 

muslin and lace When trimmed, it is not only pretty, but practical 
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about eight shillings, and draperies all ready 
made may be bought for it, or it may be 
trimmed at home 

A very pretty little double basket is 
shown in Fig 3, drajicd m muslin, over 
pink sateen, with ribbon bows ot the same 
colour to give a dainty finish The basket, 
with its contents; should be icady at least 
a month before baby is exiiected 

Contents of the Basket 

The basket should contain 

1 A full set of baby’s first clothing 
(as described 111 P.irt ^ page 3^4) 

2 A set of napkins or towcllettes 

3 A soft flannel apion, for the use of 
nurse 01 mother when washing baby 

4 Dusting powdei, which should either 
be of a good well-known br.ind, or made at 
home by mixing together e(pi«il quantities 
of powdered wink starch and boratic 
powder This should be placed rcad^, 
either m a dredgei 01 closed pow'der-lxix 
l^iw'der-boxes arc of w^ood, or more often 
of xylonite 

5 The puff maj be ('ithcr of the " snow- 
ball ” shape or an ordinary silk-tippi'd one 
It should be kept in a box for the jiurj^osi' 

The ])owdei-box, the bnish-lKix and the 
soap-box aie gcneralh sold in sets, and may 
have " Baby ” piettily embossed 01 inlaid 
upon the lids 

6 Baby’s hair-brush, wnth soft bristUs, 
is needed, and may Ix' had in a \Miiety ot 
settings, as ])l,iin \ainished w’ood, 01 veiy 
dainty “ mothci-o’-i)eail ” 01 toi toiseshell 


7 Baby’s soap, in box or case, should 
be plain wdiitc curd, or some good super- 
fatted vaiicty 

8 Two sponges arc needed, or a piece of 
flannel, or' a soft wsishing glove These 
should be kept in a box 01 bag 

q (rood nickel safety-pins, graduated in 
size, and w'lth projieily giuiided points, 
should be placed ic.idy in the pincushion, 
or ariangcd in .1 safety-pin t met 

10 A ]ar 01 jiot ot vaseline, and a skein 
of stiong linen thread, boiled and sterilised, 
should be kejit in a coikcd Ixittlc 

IT Needles, sewang totton, and a thimble 
must also be kept ready, foi sewing on the 
bindei, or swathe, as well as a ii.iir of blunt- 
pointcd scissors 

12 A jnecc ol soft old linen should be cut 
up into small squares, and pinned togethei 
K.idv loi use in w'ljnng out baby’s mouth 
Foi this, and the (are of the e>es, will also 
be needed a sm.ill qu.intity of boiacic acid 
ill powder or cr\st«ils 

13 A quartei-of-a-iK)iind packet of absor- 
biMit (otton-wool should also be pla( ed in 
the basket 

14 A food and bath thermometer, or a 
combined instrument, which can be pur- 
chased for ninc'peiicc 

15 At least two soil towc'ls (one of Turkish 
tow'ellmg and the othei oi diapei) should 
also l>c included, as wtII as antisejitu 
dre ssings 

i() These, w'lth a ])iece of soft flannel 
01 a small blanket, will tomjilete the list ot 
things nc'fdtd 111 baby’s b.isket. 


THE SPOniLT CHILD 
n> Hownicii 

Authot 0 / * Con/it/cniiitl ( htt/s vtth MotJtcis'* 

The Difference Between Spoiling'' and ** Petting" — Unselfishness Begets Selfishness- 
Spoiling" IS a Disease — Its Cause, Symptoms, and Cure 


The spoilt child ina\ be bioaill\ defined 
.IS the wiongly handled child — om 
to whom tieatnuiu has lx en inimuai to 
temperament 

Tliat this generalisation is loo compic- 
hcnsivc to .affoid much jii.ictK.d hi !]> in 
mdividu.d eases is iullv aelmilted bill, .is 
it IS the keynote of the w'hole iiiattei, it must 
be boine in mind In all who ,irc com lined 
in the ii])biinging ol ehildien 

It IS sheer dogmatism to speak of one 
single form of indulge nee, wh.ite\ei th.it 
form may take, as e onstiluting m itsell 
the whole gamut ol the piocess of spoiling 

A Moral Astigmatism 

To say th.'it the spoilt child is unhc.illhy, 
unhappy, imbalanced, and unhtted foi lile 
generally is but to state a fact Hc.Uth, 
physical and mental, is the outcome of 
poise, and happiness is the offs])ring of 
health Any loss of pioportion is bound 
to be followed by a corresponding loss of 
physical or moral integrity, more likely than 
not of both 

Now, the spoilt child is one who is always 
more or less out of proportion He develops 


out ol ])iop{)ition ^eis out oi ]Uojn)i 1 i(>n, 
thinks out ol piopoition .ind w.inis oiil ol 
jnoiKution Til, it line .uljiislnient ol h.il.ime 
which in the indiMclual (onstitutcs n.itiir,d 
Mgoiii and eleai sanit\ is, m liisc.ise, hlitrnd 
eveiy slej) .id\.iiiiis him 111 <1 wioiig diiei- 
tion so th.il iinUss the nunl.d Msion he 
le.ulj listed, the piopcr piis|)(ilive Ksloiid, 
. 111(1 tiu mor.il .I'^ligin.itJMii liom wliu li lu is 
sutti.nng FtKlK.illv ciiKil the sjxnit child 
IS ceitain to glow into the syxull man 01 
wom.in .'ind that w'liuli w.is bad m the giein 
tree IS inlMiitcK worsi 111 tlx di\ 

Jt may be objected by some tl1.1l 1 am 
t.iking too s( nous a view ol what, after .il! 
the 3' dee laic is lint a jih.isc thiongh w'hiih 
most children p.iss, to enieige with .is little 
altci ill-i fled as lioiii the .iilmi ntsol infamy 
lo all such ciiticisms J must rejilv that I 
am treating of the spmlt, not the* petted, 
child 'llii tcims tire, imloitnn ite I>, often 
used as if they weic s} nonymous, .ind in this 
w.iy thcie has aiisMi .1 veiy legiedt.ible 
confusion of thought 1 he much " e osseted” 
IS often taken to lx the much spoilt child 
Many a fond parent or guardian has h.ad tb 
bear the unmerited reproach of spoiling her 
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young charges when in reality she was but 
lavishing upon them those outward forms 
of endearment which mean so much to the 
childish nature. It cannot be repeated too 
often or too distinctly — ^petting is not 
spoiling. 

The Only Child 

The spoilt child is not often found m 
large families The soil of the crow ded home- 
stead is not conducive to the growth of the 
disease It is among the solitary — the boy 
or girl who lives without companions of 
its own age — that the genus must be sought, 
and m the “ only child *’ we may nearly 
always discern visible evidences that the 
insidious disease has taken deep root 
This IS a very lamentable fact, but it is 
none the less a fact, and must be faced. 

I have already said that the j^irspcctivc 
of the spoilt child is blurred I'his is because 
the self, or ego, looms too largely on its mental 
hori/on, and this aggrandisement of the 
ego is the result of seeing itself perpetually 
reflected in the looks, ,ictions, and words 
of those aiound it 

Many factors contribute towards making 
an only or solitary child an object of un- 
remitting attention and observation To 
l>cgin with, it IS the sole inheiitoi of a great 
store of love, which, under different — it 
might be said, happier — ciicumstanccs, others 
would have shaied with it 

Love Is Blind 

Love, they say, is blind , certainly it is 
frequently injudicious, and when unie- 
stramed and uncontrolled by a dear head 
and firm will, this verv store, 01, rathei, 
slieam, of affection may go far towards 
wrecking the frail craft it so fervently 
dcsiies to float, secure and high, above all 
peril 

Then pity is akin to love, and pity n gards 
the little one cut off from ,ill familiar inter- 
course with Its kind as having a jjcculiar 
claim on its gentle ministrations I he 
pleasure of giving glows by use, and soon 
there is hardly a moment of the dav in which 
some littliJ attention, some kindly notice, 
docs not find its w,iy to the beloved and 
willing recipient 


Uiudlfltliiieu Beg«t« Selfl«hneM 

The dawning mind, therefore, realising 
unconsciously, imperceptibly, yet all too 
clearly, its vast importance in its own im- 
mediate environment, mistakes that environ- 
ment for the world at large, and so comes to 
believe that its jiersonality is more precious, 
more wonderful, and more admirable than 
any other personality whatsoever 

Then, again, let us take the case where, 
owing to the high altruistic qualities of the 
parent, the child’s natural instincts of gener- 
osity are either not developed or atrophy 
for want of use, there being no adequate 
demand made upon its faculty of giving 
The mother, having learnt all too well the 
hard lesson of self-abnegation, conceives 
It her pleasant duty to practise the same 
at all times and in all seasons. She fer- 
vently believes example to be more potent 
then iirccept, and is convinced that the 
sacrifices which she so gladly makes for her 
child to-day will be as readily made for her 
or for others by it later on Alas, how 
many gencious hearts have stumbled into 
the trap of this pitiless logic I How hard 
It IS to realise that unselfishness begets 
selfishness 1 Thus, by the irony of fate, 
the very measure winch was to have secured 
the child’s salvation is turned into a weapon 
of destruction 

The Only Cure 

Surrounded by friends who guard its 
every movement, save it from every con- 
sequence of its own acts and misdeeds, and 
anticipate its every want, it is hardly sur- 
piising that an only child should grow up 
intensely selfish, abnormally vain, and piti- 
ably weak — in one word — spoilt. The best 
cure — ^indeed, the only cure — is to place 
such a one amongst others of its own age 
and station in life who may safely be trusted 
to carry out the work of rcfoimation with 
great efficiency, and, it may be added, 
the very best will in the world 

When this most salutary course is not 
ixjssible, one must f»ill back on the admirable 
advice of the wise woman who, when con- 
sulted as to the best way of bringing up 
a child, replied tersely, “With a little whole- 
some neglect ’’ It is permissible to add, 
and with a little commonsense ’ 


GIRLS* CHRISTIAN NAMES 
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GPiselda (Teutonic) — “ Stone hattic-inaul ” 
Dcnvcil fiom “ Guos ” —a stoiio, and 
" Hilda ” *=-battlo-maul J'his name is 
popular 111 Scotland, but rarely iiseKl in 
England now, and has lost something of 
its oltl meaning for that of jiatiencc and 
resignation from the “ p.itK-nt Giisiklis” 
of the old Ficiich legeiul of the thirlcciith 
century 

GriseldlS — Older but less common form of above. 

Griselidis — Expansion of above 

Grizel — ^Thc favounle form of Griscldis now in 
use. 

Grizzel — Variant of above 

GttdPun (Teutonic ) — “ Divine wisdom *’ One of 
the Valkyrie heroines bore this name. 


Guenevep (Celtic)—'* White maid ” 

Guennola (Celtic ) — “ White wave ” 

Guida (Celtic ) — " Good sense ” This is the 
Italian form Guy is the English masculine 
form 

Gillette — Flench fcnimmc of above 
Guillehmina — Sjmmsh form of Wilhclmma 
" Helmet of resolution ” A Teutonic name. 
William IS the English masculine form 
Guin (TVefsA) — “ White-souled.” 

Gundreda (Teutonic) — “ War council or 
wisdom ’* 

Gussie (Latin ) — “ Venerable ” English con- 
traction of Augusta 

To be continued. 
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CHILDlim 



By FLORENCE BOHUN 


Where there are Mothers, there also arc there Lullabies— The Soothing Lullaby— The Songs of 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland— Sorrowful Sleep-songs— The Child's Quaint Taste in Music 


Mo sweeter or more tender songs arc ever 
sung than those a mother croons to 
her baby A lover’s song may have in it 
passion and ardour, but a mothci's lullaby 
IS full of cliarm and gentleness bo long as 
man — ^and woman — ^havc been articulale, 
so long has the mother rotked her baby 
to sleep with stiange and sootliing muimiirs 
Neolithic woman in her cave liushed her 
little one to rest with music — sweet. In cause 
it was full of lov(‘ — and even w'c modem 
mothers liusli our babies to slceji with the old 
lulliibies our mothcis used to sing to us 
Unlike othei lorms of poctiy, lullabies are 
universal Ihe Kscpiimaiix mother hushes 
her baby to sleep through the long Aictic 
nights with a song, even as the Zulu woman 
muimurs beside her dusky child as the heal 
of an Afiican day is cooling in twilight 
Iheie have always been motlwrs, and have 
ahvays been babies , so, naturally, theic 
have alwa^’s been lullabies 

5onge of the Virgin Mary 

Our loicfathois believed some of the old 
«ongs to have been (omposed and sung by 
the Blessed Virgin Mary to hci Holy Child 
One, full of dignified tencleiness, is an old 
Latin song 

“ Slccj), oh sleep, deal Baby nunc. 

King Divine , 

Sleep, my Child, in sleep lecline. 

Lullaby, mine Infant f.iir. 

Heaven’s King, 

All glitteiing. 

Full of grace as lilies rare ” 

It is believed that the charming lullaby 
which John Faimci, the late well-known 
music master of Hariow’, set to such bcautilul 
melody originated in the sixteenth cintuiN 
Each verse ends with the pl.iintive w'oids 
“ Baloo, my babe, he still and slecji, 

It grieves me sore to see thee weeji ” 
We all know the dainty, putuies(|uc 
rhj^me of “Lavcndei’s Blue,” a cication, 
with many other delightful l\rics, of the 
Klizabcth.'in poets Of the same period is 
” Pretty Bobby Shaftoe,” played b\ children 
in some parts of England as a game this 
rhyme is founded on a true story of a heart- 
less gallant and a lovc-sick maiden 
. ” Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 

Silver buckles on his knee, 

He’ll come back and marry me. 

Pretty Bobby Shaftoe ” 

But the last verse tells how '' Bobby 
Shaftoe, bright and fair,” was faithless, and 
never came back to his admiring mistress 
Mention of marketing or of money is a 


favourite subject in the lullabies of other 
countries than our own A popular Indian 
one, “ Are koko, jaic koko,” ejuoted by 
Rudvaid Kipling in one of his stones, 
bungs in this idea 

” Uh, crow • Go, crow" • Baby’s sleeping 
sound. 

And the wild plums glow in the jungle, 
only a jicniiy a pound 
Only a j)cnn\ a jxmnd, baby, only a penny 
a }:>ound ” 

Ihe Persuasive Lullaby 

Piimaiilv th(‘ intention of a lullaby was 
to scMid the (hild to slerj) With this end 
in view, many of them aic phr.iscd in a 
jicrsiuisivc maiiiiei, telling what may be 
the tiiitli or iK>t of the inoliiei’s wlieieabouts 
oi of the urgent (Umaiuls ujion hei lime 
A Sw'cdish song, miKh jrrettici m the 
ongin.ll than in the ti.insLition, may be 
included in this catc'go.y 

” Hush, hush, babv mine, 

Pussy climbs the l>ig green pine, 

Mother turns the mill stone, 

F'atlur to kill a jug has gone ” 
Anothei, which 1 hoard this y'cai fiom a 
J.ip.incse wennan, wms cMclfiitJy' ccjmj>osed 
bv a mothei v\bo was not in the habit of 
juilting hc‘i little one to bed 
" Lullaby, bab\, lull.ib^, hab), 

B.rln’s music where has she gone ^ 

Over the inoiinl.iius she’s gone to the 
vill.jgc 

And fiom liei village w'h.it will she hung 
A tum-tiim drum and a b.cmhoo stick, 

A ‘ daruma ’ ,incl a jrajrei dog ” 

11 this galaxy of toy'' w.is not siifijiient 
to sc'nd a cJiild to sleep quickly, so tluit the 
moiiiing should come sooner, il must h.ive 
iKcn a very sjioill child 

Ihe Motherji of Erin 

'Ihe Tiish hush songs .aie .ilmost numln'i- 
less Molheis of i'lm, with then strong 
bchel 111 l.iiiics and all kinds ol sujierstition, 
ha\e in\ented many rh> miiig chaims to 
guaicl their babies against the sjurits ol 
evil The following lullaby, so old tlrat its 
date IS lost in obscurity, shows this jrowerful 
bc'hcf in the " little jwcqile ” Its j)hiasing is 
cjuaint, but its rhythm is jierfect 
” I’ll jnit yc myself, my bab^, to slumber. 
Not as IS clone by the clownish number, 
A yellow' blanket and coarse* sheet bringing. 
But in golden cradle that’s softly swinging 
To and fro, lulla lo. 

To and fro, my lionny baby , 

To and fro, lulla lo. 

To and fro, my own sweet baby' ” 
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The smooth, liquid syllables of the Welsh 
language are specially suited to slumber 
songs, but some of the English translations 
are very beautiful The ancient one usually 
known as “ All through the night is 
famous, though partly because of its sweet, 
haunting melody 

“ While the moon her watch is keeping. 
All through the night. 

While Ihc weary world is sleeping. 

All through the night. 

O’er my bosom gently stealing. 

Visions of delight revealing. 

Breathes a pure and holy feeling. 

All through the night ” 

Gaelic Sonsra 

Scothind, also, has a splendid collection 
of motheis’ songs in its oun (iaelic tJnc 
of the best known on the Bordei <ind in 
the North of I-aighind is " Bonny at Morn/* 
a very sweet and true n.iiiK for baby 
‘*^The sheep’s in the meadow. 

The kye’s in the coin, 

Thou’s ower King in thy bed, 

Boiinj at mom *’ 

A ( liinese lullaby is more o1 a i.irity, 
though the one 1 lefcr to h,is a gieat lilamess 
to a veise sung by English childien m the 
county of Suffolk when j)la>ing the game of 
“ Hod-ma-Dod ” 

** Snail, snail, come out and lie fed. 

Put out your horns and then youi head , 
And thy mamma w'lll give thee mutton, 
For thou art doubly dcai to me ” 

It is evulcmt that this iliMiie has lost a 
great deal of sense and beauty m the trans- 
lating 

The Mournful Lullaby 

One expects all lullabies to be chcTiful, 
but there arc a suijnising numbei which 
arc quite soriowdul lVrha})s these suit 
better the minor key of music in which all 
lullabies ought to be wTitten 

“ A Sw'C'C't Lullabv.” in an anthology 
printed by Nicholas Bictoii in 1597, has a 
particularly dismal theme 
“ Come, little babe, come, silly vsoul. 

Thy father’s shame, thy mother’s grief. 
Bom *is I doubt to all our dole. 

And to tin self unhapjiy chiel 
Sing Lullaby and l.ip it warm, 

Poor soul that thinks no cieature 
harm ” 

Another, in this same anthology, has a 
quite unusual measure : 

Weep not, nly w'anton, smile upon my 
knee, 

Wlien thou art old, theie’s giicf enough 
for thee , 

Mother’s wag, pretty boy. 

Father’s sonow% fatliei’s joy ” 

It IS only among the ncgrci population of 
America that w'e find any old songs for 
babies wdiich did not have their oiigin or 
arc not known in our own country These 
old negro lullabies aic the parents of the 
hundreds of coon songs that of late years 
have inundated England Many have been 
adapted and modernised — one of ihe'^c is 


the peculiar but charming ** Croodlm D(x> ’* 
(" My Cooing Dove ”) 

* Ho, pretty bee, did you see my croodlm 
doo ^ 

Ho, little lamb, is she jmkin on the lea ^ 
Ho, bonny fairy, bring my dearies back 
to me. 

Got a liimj) of sugar and a pcsie for you — 
Only bring me back my wee, wee 
croodlm doo ” 

Babies have the queerest taste m songs, 
and often what w'lll soothe nmety-nme 
wide-awake babies w'lll not have the slightest 
effect on the hundiedth. The only tunc 
that a baby of my acquaintance would deign 
to listen to was the “ Merry Widow Waltz,” 
while anothei infant of thicc months old 
seemed to delight m the '* Old Hundiedth ” 
Kiplinjt and the Children 
Many of our great poets have written 
lullabies, following the pretty precedent set 
by Shakes] )carc 

” Philomel with melodv. 

Sing to oui sw'cet lullaby, 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby , lulla, lulla, lullaby. 
Never harm, nor siicll, nor chaim. 
Come Dili lovely lady nigh. 

So, good-night, WMth lulKiby ” 
lo Loui Tennyson wc aie indebted foi 
” Swc(‘t and low\ sweet and low, wind of the 
western sea — 

‘ ‘ Blow, blows breathe and blow, blow him 
again to me , 

While my little one, while my pretty one 
slecjis — sleeps ” 

But of all the modern writers of children’s 
songs there are none with so intense an under- 
standing of their needs as Rudyaid Kipling 
His stones delight older boys .ind girls, but 
the baby has his own little songs. 

The SmufSlerV ‘Sonj; 

The song that Toomai’s mother sang to 
her baby is one of the most appealing of 
lullabies, telling how the gieat god Shiva 
jirotccts <Hven the smallest of the animals 
” Shiva, who poured the harvest and made the 
wand to blow, 

Sitting at the dooiways of a day of long ago. 
Gave to each his portion — ^food, and toil, 
and fate — 

From the king upon his guddee to the 
bcggai at the gate. 

All things made he — Shiva the Preserver 
Mah.idco ! Mahadeo I He made all — 
Thom for the camel, fodder foi the kine. 
And mother’s heart for sleepy head, oh, 
little son of mine ' ” 

For words that arc music m themselves, 
I do not know truer melody than that of 
“ The Smugglers’ Song,” the refrain of 
which goes in short, swinging lines ; 

” Five and tw^enty ponies, 

Trotting through the dark, 

Bnindy for the parson, 

Baccy for the clerk , 

Laces for a lady, letters for a spy, 

And watch the wall, my darling, as the 
gentlemen go by^ ” 

The rollowine is a ffood finn fnr supplying Infants' food mentioned in 
this Sixiluii Messrs Wulfiiig & ( o (Albulactin) 
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The sphere of woman’s work 

IS ever widening, and now ihtrt 

ire inniimirable professions and 1 

businesses by which the enterprising woman can obtain a livthhood Tins section of LvI'RY 

Woman’s Fncyc i op.ldia, therefore, will se*rvc as a guide book, pointing out the high-nud to success 

in their careers It will also show the sl.vy al-homc girl how she may supjilement her dress allowance 
and at iht same time amuse herself It will dial with 

Professions 

Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways of MakiniS Pin- 

Ticiloi 

L amnia 

Money 

Civil Strvaiil 

.lu\iia/m 

Pholi\iaphv 

Am o 

South Afma 

Chilli ii A'iiiiiiii( 

Jht wmal ei 

Niiv /lalaml 

Sri'f 1 1 Mill me, 


Colon mi Am \i > 

( hum I'liintiiig 

A/n\ii mil 

Colonial 'It at hi It 

Jilt Anhing 

Sc iilary 

/ laming foi Colonics 

/oy )/tiliin; 

Gmvi tu 1 r 

Colonial Out fit t, etc 

Jukit ll/i/im;. 

Dam mg Mistress, etc. 

hill mingy €it 

it, , i/i 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN 
No. 7. WOMEN IN THE DRAPERY BUSINESS 


tlu KJitor of the “Di.ipci\ Times” 

How to Obtain a Situation — Form of Application-Salary — The Road to Success — The ** Living-ln ** 
System— Rules— Why Many Assistants Prefer to ‘‘Live^m ** 


A GIRL of ‘•ixtcen or sc vent con who li.is had 
^ a good all-iound cducalimi, and is good 
at figures, should have no dilheultj in finding 
.111 i>jx*ning m the draperv bu'-iness, il this 
e.dlmg be hei ehosem field of labom 

Many big dr.ipeis vk w Uk system ol 
apprciilKcshii> with dislavoui, lx cause so 
many young men and ^^omen tire of tlie 
tiade^ before they ha\c served then lime, 
and because expeiienee has shown that the 
smallest women arc not alua\s jxodiieeel 
iiom the ranks of those whose fatlieis e.in 
put down a picmnim of a hnnclie*d pounds oi 
so The first step is a simple one (»et a 
list of films doing .i huge wliolesah and let.iil 
business It is not altogether s,iie to ’ake 
these names and addresses from the diieeten v, 
beCfiuse the names of very small agents and 
busnv'sse's are often entereel m such .i w^av as 
to look like those of big fii ms 
Initial Steps 

A good plan is to get a copy of a diaper\ 
trade paper, and by studying Us eontents 
an idea of the standing of the \anous firms 
can be ascertained A walk round the neigh- 
bourhood where an outside view of the 
premises can be obtained will serve to show 
whether a house to which the would-be 
draper has a leaning is a large concern or not 

Of course, these methods are only to be 
adopted where the applicant is not per- 


son.ilh a< t|ii.imt( (1 with .iiuone m the tiadi* 
who eoiild give all mioiniation first hand 
J-veii wheie no such ]xison.il ae (lu.iiiit.mce 
exists .1 e.h.il with l 111 loe al dr.iper win le tlu 
.ijipheaiii s familv dials would enable oiu to 
leain the n.mus and .iddiissis ol l.ug'* 
whole s.di tiiniswlicie that diaiiei buvs 
A Letter of Application 

H.ivmg got tlu name ol the tiim 1 ov\liuh 
a]>plieatu)n is to be m.ide the ajiplu.int 
shoiilel wide <i littei to the m.inagi i i oiii hi d 
in te ims sonii thing like the lollowing 

1 o ilu Mauai’it So-ahd-So 

S/> — / ht^ (it f/e/, \(>u u'hfdnr you have a 
vaiaucy on voiir s/a// / ant dcstrou\ of 

cnUrnif' a /atf^t hoiist ivhvtv / lan learn the 
dfafJtn hti'.tniss thoroughly, and laUr occit/jy 
a fiosit/on oj important and trust v'lth a 
good salary If you can gtv( nir a trials J shaU 
do my utmost to pron satisfactory 1 am at 
pfcseiil al SI hoot, hut I shall leave as soon as 
/ find the opoung / mint / am sixUin viars 
of age good al pgtucs, and of strung conslilu- 
iwn 

I shall he pleased to tall upon you at any 
time you may ht good enough to appoint 

1 inclose a stamptd addressed envelope, 
and anticipating the favour of your reply, 

1 am, 

Yours obediently, etc,. 





WOMAN’S WORK 

A letter written on these lines in a good 
clear handwriting, upon plain white note- 
paper of business size, will bnng a reply If 
that reply says that no vacancy exists, the 
applicant should repeat the letter to other 
large firms until she is successful According 
to conversfitions I have had with the heads 
of big drapery houses, it will not be necessary 
to wait long before finding the required 
opening 

Prospect! 

For the right girl Ihere are a numbei of 
highly satisfactory considerations which wnll 
help her to put out her very best encigies 
when she enters as a junior in .1 big house 
Beginning in a particular department, where 
she will remain lor twelve months, at a salary 
of £10 to £ 1 ^ a year — hving-in — she will 
have the comfort of knowing that every 
woman above her on that stall began as 
she IS doing For usually all the higher 
posts are filled by the promotion of those 
formerly occupying minoi jiositions 

When the junior has tomplelcd her first 
tw'elve months, she will ask the fiim to trans- 
fer her to another depaitment, when she will 
tilso obtain an increase 111 salary of fiom £$ 
to £10 a year, according to circumstances 
bhe shoiiUl have got .1 general grasp of her 
work in her first year, and what she loams 
111 each subsequent year is mou or less in 
the nature of sjiccialiscd knowledge 

“ To be a successful diaper, to cjualify for 
one of the best positions at the top of the 
tree,” said a jiartnei in a big Fondon film 
to me, ” a young woman must undci stand 
eveiy department of the business, and, over 
and above that, specialise in one ” 

It piobably pa>s a >oung woman better to 
stay with a big house .litei kaiiimg hei 
business than to sc't up foi herself in the 
suburbs of a laige town 

The LivInjC’ln Sygtem 

The living-m arrangements employed by 
the trade as a whole arc healthy, both from 
a hygic me and moral point of view 

That the majority of the assistants aie in 
favoiii of or ojipm'd to livmg-in is a point 
which nrust be necessarily debatable until 
sonic reliable statistics aie obtainable In 
many cases, of couise, the assistants have 
been consulted on the matter by their 
employers, who, leaving the matter in the 
hands of their assistants, have invariably 
been inloimcd by the latter that they would 
juefer to live in 

Alter all, the value of the services of the 
aveiage assist.int can be accurately gauged, 
and It IS piobabk' that, il he or she were in 
icceipt of the lull amount at which their 
labour is valued, lhe> would be unable in 
most instances to secure lodgings as good 
as those with which they aic piovided by their 
cmployeis One must not lose sight of the 
fact that only those assistants must neces- 
sarily live in w'hose lack of cxiieiience or 
ability renders it imjxissible for them to 
command a wage which would enable them 
to live comfortably aw’ay from the control 
of their business establishment It is fre- 
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quently urged, too, that without the present 
system the retail establishments of London 
would be unable to secure a satisfactory 
supply of assistants — especially young ladies 
— ^Irom the provinces, for. after all, the 
countryside and the cathedral cities are the 
principal recruiting grounds for labour for the 
large industrial centres. It is the fact that 
they are aware that their children will reside 
under some form of supervision that induces 
respectable parents to allow their children 
to leave home Without the attractions of 
living-m, the services of such assistants 
would not be, in many cases, secured, with the 
probable lesult that the employer would be 
forced to engage assistants of a class inferior 
to those he has at present in his employ 

A Comfortable Home 

A portion of the female employees of one 
large firm occupy large houses, and an idea 
of the size ot these establishments may be 
gathered from the fact that before they were 
secured, the tenants paid an annual lental of 
;^i3o ]:>cr house They are of quite modern 
construction, their arrangements being of a 
most sanitary and convenient character 
The ceilings are high, whilst every room is 
well lighted and is provided with ample 
ventilation I'hc whole establishment is 
scrujiulously i lean and comfortably fur- 
nished In the numerous sitting-rooms aie 
to be found pianos, writing-desks, etc , whilst 
the couches and armchairs add further to a 
incture of homely comfort 

In each house there are twenty-two beds, 
each assistant having one to herself In no 
donnitory are there more than five beds, 
whilst the majority have no more than tw'O 
or three The gardens in the rear of each 
house aic large, and look, in the summer 
cspcci.illy, particularly cool and inviting 

Of the ft vv rules and regulations which are 
hung prominently in the halls, the majority 
are fiamed with nothing in view but the 
comloit of the occupants generally, and, 
beyond the fact that iL is laid down that all 
must be in by twelve o’clock on Saturday 
nights and Bank Holidays, and 1 1 p m on 
all other days, there is nothing to which 
exception toultl be taken as being restrictive 
in any v\ay whatever Everyone will admit 
that eleven o’clock is quite late enough for a 
young lady to be out, to say nothing of the 
niconveniencc which would be caused to the 
other occupants of the establishment if a 
few of their number were free to disturb the 
household at all hours of the night. 

The Male Employees 

In an adjoining road arc situated the hand- 
some premises occupied by some thirty male 
employees of the same firm Here, again, 
one found the same congenial conditions 
prevailing, and the bilhard-room, tennis- 
courts, etc , contribute towards the success 
of what IS nothing less than an up-to-date 
club These advantages are thoroughly 
appreciated 

Despite what is said to the contrary, the 
livnng-in system is hardly as black as some 
would paint it. It has its bright side. 



'IDo give another instance, one may refer 
to the premises of another large London firm 
whose name is a household word 

Here there are five bright, well- ventilated, 
and roomy dmmg-halls, and the menu would 
do full justice to a West End restaurant 
Its comparison with the brcad-and-dnppmg 
variety, immortahscd by a recent agitation 
against livmg-in, is not entirely devoid of 
humour. The buyers have two dining-rooms, 
one for the male and the other for the 
female officials The younger girls have a 
large hall entirely to themselves Each room 
IS fitted with a view to a clean and expedi- 
tious service 

Precautions Against Fire 

The kitchens are full of interest Every’- 
thing that is most up-to-date m ordinary 
apparatus has been installed, evidently at 
considerable expense. By means of a large, 
steam-heated oven, any number of joints, 
pies, etc., can be efficiently cooked at the 
same time The bacon and joints in c'videncc 
arc particularly of a high-class natuie 'J'hc 
washing utensils are scrupulously clean— a 
characteristic noticeable, indeed, throughout 
the whole establishment 

The library, upon which nearly £^0 was 
spent recently, contains an excellent assort- 
ment of healthy literature. 

In view of recent events, it is pleasing to 
note the careful precautions which have bet'ii 
taken against fire Two fully ('xjx'riem ed 
firemen are always upon the prcmi* cs. whilst 
the escajies from' the buildings are numerous 
and easily accessible 

The rules of the establishment are by no 
means arbitrary or harsh, but arc ni.ide for 
the comfort of the majority rathei than with 
cl view to enforcing a staid existence upon 
any member of the staff. 

Certainly it would be impossible for any 
member of the firm’s staff to obtain the same 
food, cleanliness, and general comfoit m a 
London boarding establishment for less than 
a pound a week. In addition to this, they 
enjoy the advantage of a dub life which, did 
living-in not exist, would be bevond Uku 
reach, whilst they have no faros to p.iv in 
travelhng backw'ards and forw irds to busi- 
ness. In view of this, the statement of a 
director to the effect that their assistants 
cannot be induced to “ live out,” can be 
readily understood 


WOMAN** WORK 

At Selfndge’s in Oxford Street, London, a 
school has been established to tram salesmen 
and saleswomen, and make them efficient. 
In this school, at the present time, there are 
something like 120 pupils, no fees being 
charged During the first month, which is 
looked upon as a test, pupils arc paid 5s 
per week, and allowed their dinners and teas. 

The Old Order end the New 

The pupils attend lectures and study the 
work in various departments of the business. 

The school was originally started by 
Mr Peicy A Best, staff manager of Self- 
ridgc’s, who was moved to take this step by 
lecollcctions of his own cxpciicnccs as a lad. 

” My father,” he said recently, “ appren- 
ticed me to a firm for three years, during 
w'hich time I h.id to do the particular work 
that was set befoie me, wlicther 1 happened 
to be fitted foi it or not 

” The first ycai 1 was put into the cash 
desk, at a salary of one shilling a week This 
princely w\ige was laisetl to two shillings 
dining my second yeai, and dining my third 
1 ucened a fuither use to three shillings, or 
£'j 16s pci annum I was not bothered with 
income tax pajicrs, as you can imagine But 
this considci ation was as small as my earnings 
themselves by the side of tlu appalling fact 
that, during the whole ot tins period, 1 was 
having absoluUly no instiuction whatever 
The Importance of the Shop-asalstant 
WJien one tonsideis the many tripping- 
stones of sliop life, how c.iri one expect a 
neivous beginner to maKj laiud or satis- 
fac toiy progiess, unless he is piopcrly taught 
his business > lie, oi ‘he, is obsessed from 
lilt \eiy outset l>v that one o /erwhelmmg 
ft ar — dismissal fie n'*usl ‘ 1 ub along ’ some- 

how and pit tend to know the ditfeieiicc 
between silk 01 satin, and cotton and linen, 
and the \ .iluc of c very artu le 111 every drawer 
01 shell in the shoj), c' en it lu does not ” 

Srlljitlge’s alt, no doubt, in this way 
picjiaimg many future lights m the business 
world, and in doing so aic serving no small 
end As the great firm’s n prcsentative said 
" We ow^e it also to the millions of small 
workeis who help to gather togetlier and 
disliibute the wealth of oiii possessions The 
shop assistant is, without doubt, one of the 
most imjioi taut flic s on llie wheel of England’s 
piosiKiity ” 

'Jo be continued 
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Clothes for the Voyage— The Choice of a Waterproof— Advice as to Buying Garments in 


the East 


•yHE question of clothes and what is ncccs- 
* sary in the Way of an outfit is a very im- 
portant one, and much could be said on the 
subject In the fust jilaco, the di ess-box, 
or boxes, which goes in the hold of the ship 
should lie made of tin enclosed m a deal 
case with iron chimps This will stand the 
rough usage in loading and unloading cargo, 
and will also serve to store winter clothes 
and jirotect them from insects and mildew 
during the hot, clamp season. 

Clothe* for the \oyagc 

The c<ibin box should lie of the specified 
regulation si/c', to go undei the bcith 
during the voyage If the Straits Settle- 
ments be the destination, then it is only 
necessary to provide enough Warm clothes 
to last for the first foitnight of the 
voyage, after winch, with the exception 
of a light cloak to wear alter the sun 
goes down, they wnll not be lequirecl 
again till the return voyage 'Iheie, all 
the yeai round. Women weai wdiite 
drill oi holland skiits and muslm blouses, 
and aliout eight of each of these w'ould be 
required 

These, although old-f«ishioned in Kng- 
lancl, are jierenni.il in the E.ist, foi the> 
return .is good as evei from the washtub 
Any thin dress suitable for .i hot summer’s 
cl.ay in England is suitable for w'C'ar m the 
Tiojiics all the yeai round, but it must lx? 
remembeied that the sun ble.iches all 
(olouis veiy lajudly, .ind one w'ashing will, 
as a lule, ruin a (olouied diess for ever A 
white, unlined aljiac.i skirt and a white silk 
shut make a very suitable diess, as it is 
not affected by damp and does not ciush 
readily 

Advantages of Buyinir in England 

If these can be Ixnight at sales, they 
will be much cheajiei to buy in England, 
but, even if not, they wmII lie as cheap as 
those made by native tailors, and have a 
very much Ix'tter cut and apjxjarance for 
the money A thin evening dress is a 
necessity, the colour being a matter of 
taste, and should be made with a trans- 
parent yoke capable of removal, and the 
dress will then serve two purposes 

A waterproof and umbrella are as 
essential out East as at home, for ram 


showers are both heavy and frequent The 
w'atciqiroof, however, should not be made of 
rubber, since with this substance the climate 
will play havoc 

On no account should an English sun-, 
helmet be bought, for it is an expensive’ 
item And is seldom seen on the head of 
the Englishwoman resident m the East, 
although tourists ji.issing through invariably 
wear them Most w'omen wear straw hats 
as at home, and carry a thick sun umbrella 
A white cotton ( over for the ordinary 
umbiclla makes a iheaj) and excellent 
protection from the sun, .ind if a sun-hat, 
oi tope be requiicd, it can be bought locally 
' for a few shillings A pair of sun-glasses 
will be required by many people, but can be 
bought locally, il found necessary Speak- 
ing gcnci ally, clothes bought at European 
shops m the Far Last are very much dcaicr 
than at home, and this is true more espe- 
( lally of underclothing, boots and shoes, and 
stoc Icings 

The Quantity of Oarments Required 

While cotton glo\cs for summer and 
white kid and bl.ick suede for winter arc 
Ixjst, as thc\ are not destroyed to the same 
extent by spots ot mildcW The under- 
garments w'orn are of the same description 
.IS those used on a hot summer’s day in 
h'ngland, j^rovidcd a thin w'ool or silk and 
wool vest be worn next the skin to prevent 
chills 

Six ot such articles would be suffi- 
cient to allow tor frequent changing, if 
ncccssaiy It is better not to take out a 
large nnmlKM of each .11 tide, as a fresh 
sujiply can aKvavs be ordered by post fiom 
home as they are required 

In China and all parts outside the Tropics, 
in addition to the above summer outfit, a 
winter outfit is also required This is 
similai to what is worn in England , and 
if it be remembered that in the ports m 
North China one would dress in the cold 
season for three or four months as if for a 
cold, snowy winter’s day in England, and 
m South China as if for a chilly spring or 
autumn day in England, no difficulty will 
be expencnced as to what sort of clothes 
are required to form a winter outfit 
To be conUnved, 
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HOW TO MAKE DUCKLINGS PAY 


By J. T. BROWN, F.Z.S., M R.San.I., 

Edtlor of “ The Fncyclopadta of Poultry i'* etc. 

The Choice of a Breed— Housing and Feeding the Breeding Stock— Incubation and Rearing of 
Ducklings— Feeding and Fattening 


The hatching and marketing of ducklings 
* forms one of the most i^rofitable branches 
of the poultry industry 

Like the day-old chicken trade, the newly- 
hatched duckling business has made enormous 
strides during recent years. Not many years 
ago, ducks were kept cithci with a view to 
egg-production or to supply savoury dishes 
for the table , but to-day they are put to 
wider uses Some are kept for exhibition 
purposes, others for breeding ducklings for 
fattening, and others for the production of 
eggs, to be sold as 
“ sittings,” or turned 
into ducklings to be 
sold as “ day-olds,” 
or placed on the egg 
market for edible use 
Like other classes 
of poultry, ducks may 
be said to consist of 
two strains — namely, 
egg-producing a n cl 
flesh-producing — and 
it IS important that 
one should have a 
definite object in view 
before choosing a biecd If the aucklings 
are to be sold as day-olds, the two 
breeds most likely to meet with a ready 
sale are tlie Aylesbury and the Indian 
runner. In scanning the adv^ertisement 
columns of the poultry picss, one will 
generally see moie of these tw-^o breeds 
offered than any other kinds, which piovcs 
their popularity The Aylesbury is the 
best duck for the table, while the Indian 
runner excels in the w'ay of egg-production 

Importance of Healthy Stock 

When taking up the keeping oi ducks 
with a view to the production of ducklings 
for the market, it is higlil}’’ important 1h.it 
the breeding stock should be sound in con- 
stitution, or the birds will fail to produce the 
maximum number of eggs, or eggs calculated 
to produce a high jx'rcentagc of ducldings 
at hatching time. 1 he breeders inhmkd 
for the production of eggs early in the > car 
must be in the healthiest possible comhtion, 
and in procuring such birds the sto( k of a 
duck breeder of good repute should be chosen 

With healthy, well-matured breeding stoc k, 
one IS enabled, with the assistance of good 
feeding, to get eggs and produce ducklings in 
the earlier months of the year, when the 
highest prices are obtainable. Before sccunng 
the breeding stock, shelters for their recep- 
tion should be erected, and adequate runs and 
ponds provided. 

The house for ducks need not be elaborate 
in structure. A building six feet square and 


four feet high will atfoid ample accommoda- 
tion for Icn of the larger, or twelve of the 
smaller kind of duck^ The front of the 
house should be boarded half-way up from 
the ground, wlulst the upper half should be 
wiic-nctted, and fitted with a hinged, canvas- 
covcied frame, so as to admit of an abundance 
of ventilation m good weathei, and to keep 
out wind and w^et when the weather is 
inclement 

The floor of the house may be of the earth 
itself , but a gutter should be cut round the 
outside and a little 
distance from the walls 
of the structuic to 
kecji lic.ivy r.uns from 
finding their way to 
the mterioi. If the 
floor IS kept clean 
and well bedded with 
littei, the (lucks will 
steer ( leai of ciamp 
Attatlu‘d to the 
house should be a 
good-si/ed ('nclosure, 
in uhith the birds can 
be fed at bieakfast- 
time , otheiwise they must be kejit in the 
slceping-house until 0 a m each moining, oi 
they \v^ll bo liable to stiay away and lay in 
the pond or about tlu‘ run 

llu niimlxii of (hu ks that ..u.y be mated 
to a dnike will depi nd ii]>on the bleed chosen 
Of the heavy tabk liucds, Ihiee oi foiii 
Icnuilcs to a nicde will be .imple, wliilst of tlic 
lighter bleeds five or six will suflicc To 
c'coiiornise sj)a(<, doiiole bicc'ding pens may 
Ih' mated up— tluit is to s.o\ eight oi ten 
clucks may bi lun ^vitli two drakes. 

flow to Peed Ducks 

In ib(‘ w ai mci season diu Ks w ill find most of 
then tood, and lay and biecd will, but they 
must be will shillered and uouushod if they 
aie torejnoducc their kind during the winter 
and early siringtn.i Soft food should be 
led in the moining, and haul grain in tbi 
cwcning Ihe toiinii in.iy Ijc jiic’paied by 
lulling loots oi giein vegetables, and 
mixing with them equal pails of bailey 
meal, biaii, and giound cu'its or biscuit meal 
This m.ish should be like stift pudding when 
mixed, and should be lendcred crumbly by 
the addition of sharjis Oats ami wheat 
may be fed alternately at siippci-timc In 
an enclosed run, attached to the house, 
should be kept tiouglis. one of grit, and 
another of water , and w'hcn the birds are 
cut off from the glass run by heavy snows, 
chopped vegetables should be given them at 
midday . ^ . 

To hatch out ducks’ eggs m any quantity 



A fine flock of Aylesbury ducklings The Aylesbury is the best 
breed to choose if table birds arc to be product, d 
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early in the year, the services of an incubator 
must be requisitioned, as broody hens are so 
scarce Excepting that the egg chamber 
should be kept as near as possible to 102", the 
general management of tlic machine should 
be tlie same cus when used for hens’ eggs 

When it IS intended that the ducklings 
shall be reared and fattened for the table, the 
little ones, when hatched out, should Ixj 
jilaced 111 a roomy fostei -mothci , the heated 
chamlxji of which should lx* kept for the 
fiist week somewhere between 70" and 
So" Too mu(h heat is injurious to duck- 
lings, all they uHiuirc lx‘ing suflident 
to prevent tlum fiom Ix'commg t lulled 
During the second week no artifici.il heat 
will be necessary m the bioochng-chambci, 
unless the weather is excessively cold, when 
just sufftcient should Ixj allowed to ensure 
comfort to the inmates Aftci the second 
week the ducklings should be jilaie-d m 
ioom>, damp-proof coojis, tcj which arc 
attached vviic runs Should broodv hens 
be used, . both hens and bi oods m.iv be 
(OojH'd togethei lor a loti night, when the\ 
should be seji.iiated 

Rearing Ducklinsra 

The first food given to the little ones should 
be comjiosed ol eggs boiled haul, chojijHd iij) 
finelv, shells ineluded, .ind mixed with stale 
biead, moistened with millv Ihis food m.i\ 
be used two or tliiee el.ivs, when mashes 
made up of Ixulecl vegetables, giound oats, 
fine biseuit meal, baile\ meal, and sh.irjis 
may be given Ihe* dietan should be v.iruxl 
as much as ixtssible, and the buds should be 
fed SIX tunes pei diem during the first 
fortnight Aft Cl they aie a foitniglit old, 
then lood should be sei\e'd up foui time's a 
(lav, and should be ol <i eoaisei natiiie, such 
,is mashes made uj) ol bise iiit meal dried oil 
with shaijis, Innled nee niixc'd w'lth giound 
oats 01 o.itmeal, b.iik\ mc'al ami biaii 
se aided and mixed with sh.ujis, and gioats 
boili'd and mixed w'lthshaijts 1 hese m.islics 
should be e h.inged about, .inel a little ehopiied 
meal sliould be .ulded to them Too mueh 
watci foi the Mumgsteis to dabble m is ned 
advisable* when the\ aie intended tor f.ittcn- 
ing pui])osi*s lie .111 watei should, lunvevci, 
be jiUeed before them .\it<’i 1he\ have 
finished eaeh meal, <ind .it the liottoin ol the 
dunking vessel some fine giit should lie kejd, 
which will be taken bv the buds, and assist 
digestion Ihe imjioit.iiue ol fiesh \ege- 
t,il>l('s m ,i choiijied loim must not be e>\ei- 
looked, as these act beneficially uixm the* 
digestive 01 galls ,ind keej) the blood in oidci 
The Fattening: Process 

The fattening jiioeess. whieli takes .ilxnit 
three w'ceks, should begin when the buds are 
SIX or sc\en w'ceks olel The ducklings 
should be gi\('n .1 house with an enclosuie, 
the latter being used to feed them m Ajdes- 
burys arc, if picviously well looked after, 
generally ready for the “fattening process at 
the age of six weeks There is nothing better 
for fattening than cooked rice This food 
IS cheap, but it produces a good quantity of 
flesh of first-class quality 


Other food suitable for fattening, but which 
does not yield such good results, is barley 
meal and greaves Failing the greaves, 
rough fat from the butcher’s must be used, 
that of mutton being the best kind The 
birds should be fed three times a day, suitable 
hours being 7am, midday, and 5 30 pm 
At these times they should bo allowed to eat 
as much as they will, but the moment they 
seem satisfied any food left should be 
removed, and no moic should be allowed 
till the next feeding time A little drinking 
water should be allowed at the end' of each 
m2.il, and not whilst the birds are eating, tnc 
object Ixjing to get as much solid food into 
them as iiossible After feeding, the birds 
should be gently driven into their house, and 
allowed to rcm.iin there till next fed While 
iindci the faltemng process, grit and chopjied 
vegetables should be sui)j)licd to the buds 
Humane Killinir 

Food should be w'llhhclcl from the birds 
for a day jirevious to killing them, ‘•o that 
the Ixiwels may become empty, otherwise 
the quality and flavour of the flesh wall 
depreciate' Dislocation of the nock is the 
most humane w'ay of killing ducks, and this 
melhocl, besides being clean, allows of the 
birds being plm ked right aw'ay Whc'ii 
j)l licked, llic buds should be jilaccd on a 

l. iblc on their b.icks, and left till quite cold 

No branch of iioultry-keepmg offers 
iKJttei inducements than the hatching and 

m. iikctmg of cliuklmgs When sold as d.iy- 
olcls, the birds show' a splendid profit on their 
cost of i)io(luction, and il kept, fattened, and 
sold, eilhei loc,illy to private customers, or 
drafted off to dealers, they leave a good 
maigm of jiiofit aftci cost of food and work- 
ing txjx'iiscs aie (lecluctccl Wheic the duck- 
ling si 01 c's ovei the chicken as a maiketable 
piodiict IS in its r.api(ht\ of grow'th At 
nine or ten w'ceks it is ready foi the market, 
€ind if maikcted in the c.irlici months of the 



Twin ducklings There is always a good market for young 
ducklings, especially as day^olds They can travel well at that 
age without food 


year, the pnee realised for it will be any- 
thing from thrcc-and-six to seven shillings, 
according to its quality and the quality of 
the market, whilst its cost of production 
should not be more than cightecnpence 

llu Star I.ife Assurance Sciciet> ltd mike a feature of a Policy 
which secures an annuity foi Women orkers 
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Marriage plays a very important part m c\iry ^\()man\ life, and, on account of its universal interest 
and importance, wdl l»c dt dt wuii fuMy in Lvi*rv VVomvn’s 1‘ N( \ t i «»i* i dia The subject has 
two sides, the practical and the loniantic A \aricd range of aiticks, therefore, will be included 
in this section, dealing with 


7’Ac Certmouy 
Honeymoons 
Bi idt \maid!, 
Groom smen 


Mai 1 ias[i Cu stom \ 
Ani;ai;t nn nl\ 

J / '/ S///< i sfi/ton » 


7 uunuiiux 
( olomal Mai / ia •« r 
I ou i^ii Mama t s 
J' nu nf and II iddin^ tic 


WEDDIHG DRESSES 


By MARY HOWARTH 


Coloured Wedding Dresses — Bridal Crowns — A Golden Girdle — The Chinese Bride — Breton 
Brides — Why Blue is the Bridal Colour in Russia 


VT/hat is she going 
^ to weal ? That 
IS the question th<it 
leaps naturally to 
the lips when one 
hears that a giil is 
going to be married. 
I can imagine it 
abked throughout 
all the centuries of 
the past, and 
through all those 
that are to come, m 
every language of 
the world. For 
surely there never 
has licen, and never 
will be, a toilet of 
greater interest to 
the world of women 
than the wedding 
one. 

We are apt to 
connect white, and 
white only, wuth the 
attire of a bride, 
unless she be a 
widow w’ho IS 
marrying again 
But, as a matter of 
fact, white, the 
symbol of inno- 
cence, has not 
always been the 
choice of English 
brides, and is not to 



Queeh Alextndra in her wedding dress and veil Royal brides never 
wear the veil over the face 


Ibis day of the 
1)1 ides of other 
n.i'jonallies Heme. 
IK) gie.it surprise 
need be signified a 1 
111' < s^om that is 
growing up .imong 
J.f'hion.ible l)iide*» 
of introducing a 
lint of toloiii into 
t lit 1 r wedding 
il rt ss'‘s — lit‘ I e .1 
ti.iin of cloth of 
sil\t 1 , there a 
iound.ition of ])alest 
lose , .111(1 in .inotliiM 
nisi am (^ .i It.iKiy 
oi gut n <‘inl)i(ndi I y 
to enb.iiKc the 
n a 1 11 r ,1 1 1 s m of a 
floral spiay 

Histoiy Ulls us 
that on the day of 
her marnagt to 
I'r.iTicis 11 of 
i'lancc, Mary 
Slu.irt, whom we 
know as M a 1 y 
thiecn ot Scots, 
vvorc a gown of 
dark blue velvet 
"cove led with 
jewels, .ind w'hite 
c m b 1 o 1 d e r y of 
beautiful workman- 
ship, so that It was 
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Norwegun bride and groom of Bngsdal Norway The crown of 
lewels and meial worn by the bride is the most important feature 
of her nuptial array < 


adTiiii.vhlc 1o s«'(‘ ” On lici hcMd slit wore 
a toionct (if jewels so iiiafniducnt llial it 
W. 1 S worth the Kirge sum of ovei ^(lo.oo i in 
h'ngh^-h soveicigns of tlie jiresent day She 
had Iwo ladies in \\aiting attending njKni 
her, who boie lier long tiain 

Mary Stiiait ^\as dt Noted to hei jewels, 
and when hei fust husband. Francis IT , 
died, .and slic Ncas setting out ioi Scolland. 
hei uncle, the taidinal cle (.uise. suggested 
that she should le.iNe hi i jewels behind Ivi, 
until lie could send tin in to her b> some safe 
hand, to whiili tlie yiiien ii plied ’’It 
1 am not afiaid for mvsilf nnIiv should 1 
fear for niN ji wels ^ " 

Concerning the wearing of a N\hite biid.il 
garment, him ever, jxist usage has not laid 
do\N n a cut and dried law 

The Chinese Bride 

The Chinese biide weais red and is veiled 
W'lth led, and in evei\ di'tail the same 
coloui jnedomin all's — in the ties that bind 
the nuptial wunc-enps togithei. in the 
cords that fasten the icsixictive ankles anrt 
waists of the wedded p.ur, the chan in w'hicli 
the principal wife goes to her husband, 
and in the clothes of the men who carry it, 
as well as the musicians, even in the tray on 
which IS borne the orange tree, heavily laden 
with coins and fruit, which are the symbols 
of wealth 


The peasants of many countnes put on 
dark frocks — ^for economy’s sake, in some 
instances, and in accordance with traditional 
custom in others Their coloured raiment is 
made bridal by the special crowns and 
jewels they wear, which have been handed 
down from generation to generation, and are 
held in the sinccrest reverence, despite the 
ruthless hand of civilisation which sweeps 
away many old customs 

Nuptial Crowns 

The Norwegian crowm that is w^orn by the 
vngin bride — .all metal oi tinsel, msc't with 
jewels or ciystals — and the German 
“ M.adchen’s ” nuptial crowm, partly velvet 
and partly tinsc'l w'lth a plethora of coins 
and buttons upon it, and chains dangling 
from it, to say nothing of hci virginal 
chaplet of myrtle, iosemar\, .and white rose 
twigs, scrambled for by her girl friends 
for luck .after the Last .and " wreath ” dance 
of the w'eddmg festivities, are typical of the 
oin.amcnts worn by the biides of many other 

count ru's 

Italian jieasants wear jewels that are 
.added to from generation to generation by 
means of an extra chain or another gem, 
and so jirecions and so sacred are these 
wedding orn.aments that only the most 
teriiblc ])overty induces their owners to 
sell them 

There is a f.imily likeness all the world 
over in many of the wedding-ibess adjuncts 
of the bride , as .dso in the ir symbols and 
the wedding-d.iy custom^- connected wath 
them 

Tlie Japanese biidc wears W'hite silk, 
sent to her by lu^r bridegioom-ek'Ct for the 
purposi' of making the weddmg-d'-ess, and 
a marriage giidlc ol gold embioidi'ry, abo 
the gilt ol the bridegiocnn, an item ot 
rament deemed in Japan of impoitancc 
as great .as that which the w^edding-iing 
possesses in oui country 

Breton Sentimental Traditions 

But, then, the giidle m days of yore wms 
a verv ncccssaiy’^ y^art ol the w’cdcling 
gaiment The biide ot ancient Komc was 
.it tired on her m.aiiiagc da-v in a long w^hitc 
tunica, or robe, f.istcned bj a woollen girdle 
with a jieculiar knot Hci hair w'as arranged 
in SIX locks, and in it she woie a gailancl of 
flow'crs of her owui gathering Her head 
WMS covered walh .i ud veil As she went in 
the festal proccbsion, the biidc threw 
w'alnuts to tin boys in the street, to signify 
hei good-bye to childish amusements 

Concerning the girdle, or sash.iL is interest- 
ing to note that the Breton bi idc wears one 
so tied that it falls not in single ends, but m 
long double loops The typical peasants 
of Brittany, who adhere to old customs most 
tenaciously, arc a people linked closely 
together by ties of sentiment and a love 
of traditional observances 

When the wedding party at a Breton 
marriage has been formed into a procession, 
and IS about to walk to church, it is stopped 
by the mother of the bride, who, cutting the 
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loops of tier daughter’s sash, embraces her. 
Messes her, and savs the following words 
“ The cord which 'has so long bound us 
together, my child, is broken now. and I 
must give to your husband the authority 
over thee which God gave me If thou art 
happy — ^and may Mary ever grant it * — 
this will never again be thy hon.t . b'.t. 
should giicf find thec, I am thy mother still 
And a mother’s arms arc ever open to 
her children I^ke thee. I left my mother 
to follow my husband Some day thy 
children will leave thec so When that day 
comes, I charge thee, bless them as I now 
bless thee When the birds aic grown of 
wing, the old nest cannot hold them It is 
too small May God and Mary bless thcc, 
my child May i hi y and all the saints have 
thee in their tcndei keeping, and Ix'slow 
ujxin thee a child of 
comfort such as thou j 
hast been to me ” 

Among other brides 
who regard the girdle 
as an essential part of 
the wedding dress is 
the Armenian, whose 
long and trailing gown 
of smooth silk nclilv 
interwoven with gold 
is bound about the 
waist with a golden 
girdle The Armenian ^ 

bride wears a wicalh 
of white flowers and <i 
wliilt veil falling over 
a shower of biilliant 
gold streamers 

These reflections of 
the brides of ollur 
lands and their tiiius 
prove that various ad- 
juncts to the wedding 
toilet appeal to vaiious 
biidcs as the most 
important paitof tlie 
whole sartorial schenn 
To make white the 
major note of the di i ss 
of the English biule 
has bci n a leading 
characteristic througli- 
out the nation’s 
history, and the ad- 
junct to the dress that 
IS held m highest 


the hair and arranging the vqil before the 
wedding in such a manner that it need not 
be disturbed until the moment comes for 
doffing It allogethcr, and putting on the 
going-awa> costume for the honeymoon 
But maik tlie differences that set apart 
the mairi.ige habiliments of the bride of 
to-dav from those of oldm limes 'I'here 
was a pciiod in wliuh girls at their weddings 
.vore then han llow'ing ovei then shoulders 
Of the M\letii-\eai-oId Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of J.iinis 1 , whose marriage to 
Frederick, tlie Electoi Palatine, in i6iJ, was 
the foundation of ti dynasty of Protestant 
kings for Cheat Biilam and Ireland, it is 
written that she went to be wedded in a 
dress of silvei stutf embroidered with silver, 
pearls, and precious stones, with a train so 
long that it was borne by twelve or fifteen 
fair young girls 
1 Her hair flowed 
freely down as low as 
the knee, after the 
f.isliion adojitcd by 
viigins at their wed- 
dings, and she boic m 
hi r hand a diadem ol 
pine gold set with 
riihiiwils Atlirtln' 
solemmsalion of lioly 
matiimony, the 
jiriniess i hanged hci 
drtss for oni cm- 
broideiod with gold, 
and Jiiit up hci hair 
A I hi omcli i ol I Ik 
, jHiiixI narialis ilial 
^ lliL cli'iniaiiom ol tin 
li^;hl-heail( d gni din- 
ing 1h<- biiilal icrc- 
mony was lu id to he 
pioplu'lii of i\ii 
“ Will It the Aiili- 
bishop ot ( .mil 1 l»iii y 
was s(^I( nini''ing the 
m.iiii.";<. suini inn 
t.ilions .mil ligliinmi' . 
ol joy appi.iitd iii 
hir I oiinli n.iiK c that 
ixjnessul nimi lli.m 
an uuhnaiy sunh . 
1)1 iiig almost i lati il to 
.1 l.in^hUr, winch 
lonlil not dial tin 
an of 111 r fall, but 
WM*- 1. it hci a loit- 



in liignesi i „u,i( sad 

the veil that „ 

le face and ataweaang t;, 


repute IS the veil that The sword ceremony signifying 
covers the face and at a wedding « 

hair, or, at any rate, 

the hair of the bride it is the prerogative oi 
the Royal bride in England to go to the altar 
with her face unveiled, probably because in 
ancient times it was deemed necessary to 
identify the bride’s features, and not to 
leave an opportunity open for suhslituting 
another woman 

Several modern brides arc adopting the 
royal practice of unveiling the face as they 
go to the altar, finding the plan satisfactory 
because of the facilities it affords for dressing 


llicil the union (j 1 Ihi lv.o>.il ]).Ln w.is a linpp^ 
Dill as ngauls llu mutual .itfi c tioji of t E 
pnnci and puiuis'^. l>at was iluoniid to h. 
liiifortunalc m tin Imss sustameil hy I k 
E lectoi ot his heuilitaiv dormmons whin lie 
conscuticl to 1)1 <hoscn Kmg of Boliimia 
But till piinciss wa. ahv.ijs Known as tbi 

Queen oXIlc-diN hu “ th 

her It was liom her twelfth child that th*. 
House of Biunswick inherits the ciown of 
this kingdom 
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The reign of King James I was famous 
for the sumptuous and extravagant fashions 
of the day, the verdingales and penwigs, 
powdered frizzles, and the loose-lock, or 
love-lock, which, amongst other vanities, 
roused the disgusted Bishop Hall to make 
them the subject of a denunciatory sermon 
Blue the Colour of Chastity 

Before this period — 'namely, between the 
years 1560 and 1574. in the reign of Charles IX 
of France— ’ll is narrated of the women of 
France that a girl of the people was, in the 
majority of cases, married in a gown made of 
cloth, with bands of black velvet and open 
sleeves which hung to the ground, lined 
with velvet Young ladies of rank chose 
their own wedding toilets according to 
personal caprice and the edicts of the 
changeable fashions of the day 

It must be remembered that in those times 
a very strict line was drawn between what 
the nobles and the bourgeois might wear 
There was no apemg the fashions of the 
wealthy then by buying cheap stuffs and 
imitation jewellery Either a woman could 
afford to dress extravaganllj . and did so, 
or she could not afford it, and was habited 
in modest appaiel 

Nevertheless, il was customary to set 
apart for such an imjiortant occasion Jis a 
wedding some distinctive attire In records 
of the reign of Queen Eli/abeth bridal lace 
is frequently mentioned, anti this lace, the 
exiierts tell 11s, was of .1 blue colour, and was 
made at Coventry for the ust of wedding 
guests, until the sevcie cieed of the Puritans 
caused the wearing of suth vanities to he a 
renoumed fiivolily 

Blue has always been the symbolical 
colour of chastity, a fact that will Ik* noticed 
in paintings of the \ 11 gin executed by the 
Old Masters, and doubtless the blue laie 
of the Kli/abethan d.iys would be woin 
in allusion to the bridal tiadilion 

Pale blue is the nuptial colour of Russia 
in which country only among the rich and 
cosmopolitan is the bridal robe made 
entirely ol white mateiial, 01 are oiangc- 
blossoins w orn The beti othal 1 mgs, to w hit h 
so gicat a significance is attached bv nch 
and poor and high and low' in Russia, which 
are bought from the cleigy and blessed h\ 
them, are made of gold or silvei set with 
turquoise The jiooiest of the jiooi sub- 
stitute for the jirecious metals, and the leal 
gem. a tin ring set with a tiny luecc of pale 
blue stone 

The Revival of silver Tissue 

The trousseau tlesigneis of the twentieth 
century scaich the archives of the past for 
hints, and aie lesponsible for the revival of 
silver tissue That it w as in the eighteenth 
century, as w^cll as in the seventeenth, re- 
garded as a suitable and very beautiful fabric 
foi the making of W'cddmg frocks, a descrip- 
tion of a Venetian w^eddmg testifies Concern- 
ing it the chronicler has left a striking picture. 

“ All the ladies, except the bride, were 
dressed in their black gowns with large hoops. 


The gowns were straight bodied, with very 
long trains, the trains tucked up on one side 
of the hoop with a prodigious large tassel of 
diamonds Their sleeves were covered up 
to their shoulders with falls of the finest 
Brussels lacc, a drawn tucker of the same 
round the bosom, adorned with rows of 
the finest pearls, each the size of a goosc- 
lierry, till the rows descended below the top 
of the stomacher , then two rows of pearls, 
which came from the back of the neck, were 
caught up at the left side of the stomacher, 
and finished in two fine tassels ” 

Venetian Head-dreaa 

“ Their heads were dressed prodigiously 
high in a vast number of buckles and two 
long drop cuils m the neck A great number 
of diamond pins and strings of pearls 
adorned their heads, with large sultanas, 
or feathers, on one side, and magnificent 
diamond earrings The bride was dressed 
in cloth of silver, made in the same fashion, 
and decorated in the same manner, but her 
brow was kept quite bare, and she had a fine 
diamond necklace and an enormous bouquet ” 

Though upon their gowns of State, for 
the Royal Courts, and so great an occasion 
as a coronation, women wear their jewels 
after the manner described above, actually 
copied from old Venetian pictures, the 



Sorcerers cutting the crown of "good luck" on the head of the 
painted bride A custom that prevails at Seoul, in Korea 
PAoto, Underwood 

English bride prefers to make a less ostenta- 
tious display upon her wedding-day The 
bridegroom’s present to the bride, if it take 
the form of a suitable ornament, is worn, 
and if Royalty sends a gem, it is, of course, puc 
on in acknowledgment of the great honour. 
To he continued. 
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THE WIVES 
OF PROFESSIONAL 
MEN 

No. 5- WHAT IT MEANS TO BE THE WIFE OF AN ACTOR 

By “MADGE” (Mrs HUMPHRY) 

Social and Domestic Disadvantages— Inconvenient Hours— No Week-ends— The Scorpion o! 

Jealousy 




The great disadvantage of marrying an 
* actor IS that when he has an engage- 
ment there are no home evenings 

Sundays are free, but that, again, is the 
only evening of the week available for dining 
with fnends Happy couples prize their 
home evenings beyond expression These 
are then best opportunities for enjoying 
each other’s society But the actor’s wite 
IS deprived of them She is in the predica- 
ment either of being separated from him 
daily between 7 p m and 1 1 30 or else of 
knowing that he is “ resting ” — the .icceptcd 
professional word for being out of an en- 
gagement Sometimes it is the sad rase 
of the young jxjoplc that, when the husband 
could dine or sup at home with his wiie, 
there is very little for dinner or sujipci 
The Lonely Evening 

But when he is in regular work she has 
to sjxmd her evenings alone or go out and 
sec friends The awkwaid part of this is 
that, except in the case of other actor’s 
wives, her acquaintance would be dining at 
that hour when her lonely evening would 
be just beginning, and the conventions 
forbid her to present herself at the dinner- 
hour 

She cannot spend every evening at the 
theatre where he is playing, and, unless 
she should make friends with wives of 
other men in his profession, she lead-^ a 
lonely life She may, howcvei, be an 
actress herself, and m that case, unless 
both were employed at the same tlualie 
there would lx* sti!l less of home life Re- 
hearsals would absorb many afternoons, 
and the married pair, after having buak- 
fasted together, woulci scarcely meet again 
all day 

Even worse is it w'hen the husband goes 
on tour with his company To go with 
him IS expensive , to stay at home is lonely 
Even when their circumstances jxrniit of 
her accompanying him, she has many 
solitary evenings alone m lodgings It is 
inevitable 

Housekeeping Problems 

When there arc little children loneliness 
IS much relieved Even one child suffices 
to fill the mother’s thoughts and to give 
her abundant occupation She no longer 
wishes to go on tour with her husband , it 
would be very inconvement to take the 
baby, and she herself is much happier at 
home 


Five o’clock is the actoi’s dinner-hour 
This means a very early luncheon, and 
housekeeping has to be done a day in 
advance to meet the exigencies of the case 
Wednesday’s meals are arranged on Tues- 
day morning, 1 hursday’s on Wednesday, 
and so on Othciwise there would lx* difli- 
cultics about marketing or ordering in sup- 
plies A certain amount of method is 
necessary to the due jirocession of the 
me.ds, even more than in the case of 
ordinal V daily hie Foiesight has to be 
cultivated. ev'cntualities piejmred for, 
ficcideiits guaidcd against Friends who 
drop in unexjxcledly must not find a 
scarcity of provisions, and yet it is not 
easy to loretell how muih or how little 
of ihe joint foi two will be left ovei on the 
second day of its appearance at table 
The young wife’s fnends aic piobably 
anxious to show her the civility of asking 
hei to dine but without altciing their 
clinnci-hoiir to what they regaiil as the 
imjxissible houi ol five how is it to be 
done ? Any engagement of the kind has 
to be atcejitcd willioui her husband This 
may make all the (lilteieii«.c to the wile 
Young coujdes enjoy being asked out 
logethei 

‘ What made the assembly bhinc ? 

Robin was there ” 

No Woek-ends 

Witlioiit Robin " till ficist IS but a busi- 
ness " On Sundays only can tlicv be 
iiiMtid to dim out To ask tlum on other 
evenings is a hollow inotkciy, in truth, a 
jneii ol bad manniis 

"I hi y t.iii h.ivc no vveik-inds togclhei 
hki other coiijilcs He lannot git awMy 
until midnight on Saliiiday , he has to 
be back ,it llii tlu.ilir .«! 7 p m on Monday 
It is be till Ih.m iiotlimg but it compares 
Jiidifkii iitlv with till up-to-date week-end 
that begins on I'nday and ends on 1 uesday 
JialousN IS a (Iwc'flii by the threshold in 
the lilc ol an actor’s wife If he is gocxl- 
looking and she h,is a disposition towards 
this malady of the mind, theie w'lll be little 
jxace and joy in their mutual existence 
Not every couple is so wise in these cir- 
cumstances as a certain jiaii who manage 
in this way The Jiiisband hands all the 
admiring and flattering letters he receives 
to lus wife, and she answers them with 
sound advice This may be harsh treat- 
ment, but girls and women capable of 
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writing such letters to the jeune premier, 
the picturesque musician, or the handsome 
opera singer deserve it, and many possibly 
find it salutary. 

Mario, the great singer, one of the hand- 
somest men the world has ever seen, caused 
his wife agonies of jealousy owing to the 
enormous number of letters he received 
from infatuated women attracted by his 


romantic appearance and his exquisite 
voice He was aware of this, and, to quote 
one who remembers this magnificent couple 
in their pnme, the famous tenor " was never 
so abandoned m his love scenes when Grisi 
was present ” He never ceased to adore 
his wife, but had sufficient very pardonable 
vanity to be, pleased at the universal homage 
he received. 


’^GS^&.the^husband 

By “MADGE” (Mrs HUMPHRY) 

Compatibility in Married Life Essential for Happiness— Similarity of Likes and Dislikes a Bond 
of Union — A Drastic Cure for liLtemper 


* A SIMILAR taste m jokes ” was George 
Eliot's formula for producing har- 
mony in married life An extraordinary 
comment on this was tho divorce suit 
brought by an American w'lfc on the 
grounds that her husband “ made bad 
jokes at breakfast.” His children (and 
hers) gave evidence to the same effect, and 
she won the day. 

Humour of the same brand is rarely found 
in any two individuals, unless they have been 
brought uj) together, have imbibed ideas 
from the same father or mother, and have 
been nourished on humorous works by the 
same author 

Compatibility of ttastes is a strong bond 
between married people Love of dogs or of 
gaidenmg makes a solid link 'J'he love of 
children or of music binds them together 
with hooks of steel Mutual dislikes are not 
so powerful, though ” Punch ” has put on 
record a couple who were attnacted to each 
other, and married, because both disliked 
oysters A limited compatibility, but it 
served 

Temper and Temperature 

Questions of temperature* are a fruitful 
source of trouble A chilly wife, and a 
husband who owrns a rapid pulse and veins 
m continual ebullition ha\e a daily, some- 
times an hourly, grievance The room is 
always too hot for the one. too cold for 
the other The husband lets the lire out, and 
the w'lfe’s feet are cold The ejnsode has 
possibilities of reel mil nation, sometimes 
lesistcd, but invariably resented, whether 
expressed or suppressed 

Most of us have some brand of ill-temper 
concealed about us In some it is a sudden 
tempest, whirling with an unexpected blast 
through the calm atmosphere of the home 
In others it is a clammy sullcnncss of inde- 
finite duration, a wordless brooding fenced 
with a fog of impenetrable gloom It has to 
run its course Prescriptions are m vain. 
Questioning serves but to thicken the sul- 
phurous atmosphere. The poor sufferer will 
not be helped to emerge into clearer air, but 
issues forth unaided in course of time, the 
malady over till the next attack A lively 


partner may come to the rescue again and 
again, only to be met by that m vincible 
stolidity which is the armour of the poor 
prisoner against those who would release 
him 

Unanimity is an excellent thing m general, 
but w'hen it signifies a similarity in ill-temper 
it is a foe to peace Two sets of sulks in a 
house* produce a mimic but realistic pur- 
gatory, not for the possessors onlv, but for 
all within the walls But it has happened 
more than once that each, seeing in the other 
the full ugliness of this defect in temper, has 
gradually subdued it 

An American Prescription 

1 he English husband of a spnghtly 
American girl, feeling aggrieved about some- 
thing, treated her with British aloofness, 
chilly words, and looks expressive of disdain 
rather than of the affection he had promised 
her on their wedding-day She became aware 
of the change of temperature during dinner 
Laying down her knife and fork, she le- 
raarked, with a note of decision in her voice 
” Come off the roof, James, or I’ll not eat 
anothci morsel Neither shall you Explain 
yourself ” The startled man produced some 
lame excuse, and the meal proceeded Drastic 
measures are sometimes salutary. 

A very sulky- tempered man married a 
jiretty girl, and all went well until the day 
w'hen he resumed his bachelor habit of show'- 
mg displeasure He did not speak to her for 
some days When he then addressed some 
lemark to her, she made no reply He asked 
her if she had heard She said “ Yes 
But as you have not spoken to me for five 
days, I do not intend to speak to you for five 
more.” This prescription strictly carried out 
effected a complete cure. He is now an 
even-tempered man, and the minage is a 
happy one 

Tennyson wrote about tiffs in a manner 
more poetical than practical 

” Blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears.” 

•• All the more endears ” ? On the con- 
trary, collisions of the kmd bruise the heart, 
lacerate the feelmgs, chiU affection, and end 
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by creating enmity in implacable natures, 
and a condition of cold tolerance m others of 
gentler mould. 

Mothers spoil many men for marriage by 
indulging them from boyhood to manhood, 
sometimes even fetching and carrying for 
them in a way that is humiliating “to their 
manliness, but to*" which they have become 
so accustomed that they cannot see it in its 


true light. A son standing at ease in the hall 
while his mother runs up hve flights of stairs 
for his forgotten gloves is a very sorry 
spectacle The wife is prepared to offer no 
equivalent service, and. for a while, suffers m 
comparison with the mother 

The best kind of compatibility is that of 
reciprocity m bearing and forbearing, in 
mutual politeness and consideration 


MARRIAGE VOWS IN 
VARIOUS CREEDS 

By “ MADGE ” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

CmiUnutd Jrom fat;f Part 7 

The Marriage Ritual of the Roman Otholic Church— No Mention of Obedience— The Ritual 

of the Ring 


In the translation from the Latin of the 
* Marriage Service, taken by permission 
from a version privately printed by the late 
Marquis of Bute, the writer of the pref ac c t akes 
exception to the expression “ marriage \ows,’* 
preferring the term " marriage contract ” 

“ Of all the seven sacraments matrimony 
is the only one in which not the priest, but 
the contracting parties themselves, are the 
sacred ministers" 'Ihc questions put to 
bride and bridegroom m the Romish Church 
are as follows " N. Wilt thou take N 
here present for thy hiwfiil wife, according 
to the rite of our Holy Mother the Church ’ ” 
The biidegroom having replied, " 1 vvnll," 
the same question is put to the oride, uho 
answers in similar words Ihc woman is 
then given away by her father oi iiiend 
The man ‘‘receives her to keej) in (rod’s 
faith and his own," and, holding Iut right 
hand in his, plights her Ir.s tioth as follows 
‘‘ T, N , take thee, N , to be my wrdded 
wife, to have and to hold, fiom this dciy 
forward, for better, for w'oise, tor rither foi 
poqrer, in sickness and in he.illh, till death 
us do part, tf holy C httreh will it permit , 
and thereat I plight thee mv troth ” 

It will be noticed that the troth jilight is 
similai to that of the Establislu'd C hunh, but 
for the mterpohition of the sciitem c italicised 
aliovc and the omission of the jiiomise “ to 
love and to cherish " 

No Mention of Obedience 
The Roman ('atholic Chinch, like the 
Salvation Army, iescr\es to it sc 11 the powci 
of separating husband and wile should 
higher interests seem to demand it llie 
wife’s troth plight is exactly similai to the 
husband’s Ihcre is no mention ol the woid 
" obey " 

The pnest then says to the couple, who 
stand w'lth hands joined 

“ I join you together in marriage, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost Amen " 

He then sprinkles them with holy water 
The bridegroom next puts on the book or on 
a salver gold and silver, which are presently 
to be dehvered to the bride, and the ring 
which the pnest blesses, saying some verses 


of supplication in Latin, followed by the 
prayer 

" Bless, O Ijord, this ring which w'C bless 
in 'Illy name, that she who shall wear it 
ma3^ cvei keep true faith unto hei husband 
and so, abiding iii Th^ pcaie and in olxidi- 
cncc to Thy mil, may ever live with lum in 
love lint hanging ’ 

The Ritual of the Rinff 

The pru‘st then sjinukles the ring with holy 
wMlci in the foim of a tioss, and the biide- 
gioom, leceiving the ring at the piiest's 
hands, gi\os the gold and silver to the bride, 
saving 

“ With this ling I llice wed this gold 
and silvei i thee give wdh 1113 liod^' I thee 
woiship and with all my worldly goods 1 
thee endow " 

Ife then ]>l.ues the ring o” the thumb of 
the biuk’s left hand, sa^'ing 

“In the name ol tin hatliei (then on the 
sitond Anger, saying) And ol the son 
(linn on the thud Angei, saying) And ol 
Ihc Holv' Irhost n«isllv on the fourth 
Aiigci, s,«\ing) Ann 11 ’’ 

'1 he jiriest then })ravs “ ConArm th.it, O 
(knl, wbnh lliou hast wrought in us" 
Following this with supplnatoiy sentemes, 
some fiom the Ixird's Prayer A short 
jiraver cont hides tin scrviie, no iiujiti.il 
bkssing being given unless a Mass is s.iid lor 
the ncwlv'-marrnd loujik 

This Mass may Iw* that given ordinaiily on 
Sundav's 01 g1e.1i ihuiili listiv.ds, w^ith a 
C omnu‘mor.itioii ol tlu M.iss loi the bride 
and biidegiooru and with tin other jimyeis 
.111(1 tlu Blessing But on other da>'s the 
Votl^c >tass IS s.ud spetially for the m.irried 
couj)Ie It IS of great lengtli The prayer 
loi the bride ini hides the following petitions 
“ Let the yoke of love and of peace l>c 
upon hci Let her be lovely in the* eyes of 
he*r husband, even as was Raeln 1 , k t her be 
wise, as was Rebecca , let her live long and 
be faithful, as was barah Let the author of 
mi&chicf have no part m any of her doings " 
After the (kimm union the priest pro- 
nounces the nuptial blessing, and gives 
solemn exliortation to the mamed pair, 
sprinkling them with holy water. 
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Hy HLIZABHFH SLOAN CHESSER, MB 


This important section of E\frv Woman’s LNiYciorxniA 

IS conducted by this prominent 

lady doctor, who will give sound medical advice with regard 

to all ailments from childhood 

to old age. When loniplcted 

this section will form a complete reference library, in winch I 

will be found the best treatment for every human ill. buch subjects as the following will 1 

be fully desalt with 

Home Nurstvi:: 

Conmmffiott 

Fust Aid 

Infants^ Dneascs 

Health Hints 

Common Medical Blunders 

Adutfs' J)istascs 

Jlospitah 

7 hi Midutne Chest 

Homely inns 

Hi alt h l\i\otts 

Sunpli A'aneditSf etc , etc. 


OBEtSHTY 


to ittillDit ft >Hi f'a ( l>6~ l\ut- 

Safe Systems of Banting — ^^Dry*’ v. ^^Wet*' Diets— Efficacy of Massage— Baths — Remedial 

Exercises 


T o the ordinal V ])ersoii a study ot the diffircnt 
systems of wiiglit lediittum is a litth 
confiisiiii; OiK enthusiast iiisi'*ts that obesity 
can 1)0 tureil by leaving out staicli fioin th<* 
dietaiy Anollu r excludes fat, both animal .in<l 
vegetable, whilst y<t another advises ]KOple to 
take plenty of buttei tind milk Thin there 
IS tilt* syst( m which makes oiu livt upon lean 
meat and watci, whilst the vegetanan enthus- 
iasts declaie that, to keep thin, oin has only to 
become a rigid vi*gitaii«in The fact is that 
dieting alone will not suthcc to euu excessive 
fatn**ss Exercise, baths, massage, and a regu- 
laletl and activ-i mode t)f lift ait iKccssar> m 
addition i)ut is, of course, of very great im- 

i iortanct , but it is not a good thing to lav down 
lard and fast lules, .is tlu diet that suits one 
person may be vtry unsucccsslul with another 

Diets 

Some of the btst known dnts aie i 1 he 
banting system which allows lean meat and 
grt'en vegetable's, and very little else 

■2 \nother authoritv, Dr Ebstine, allows 
p.itients fat in the torm of butter and milk, eggs 
and meat, but he e\cliuli*s siaiches and sugars 
fiom evc'rv me.il, as tluse tavoiir the deposit of 
fat m the tissues lhat is, you must not eat 
l>otatcx>s and milk purhlings, which contain a 
great di*al of staich, and vou should avoid 
sugar, sw’CH'ts, and all sweet foods 

3 Then there aie tlu exponents of “ ilry 
diets” and ‘‘wet iluts” Ccitain authorities 
say that no fluids should be taken with meals 
4 The opposite school approves of a wet 
diet, because water aids excretion of waste sub- 
stances from the luxly. 

S The Oertal system limits the amount of 
fluid to one and a half pints m twenty-four 
hours, and allows vciy small quantities of fat 
and staichy fcxxls. ‘The meals must consist 
chiefly of nitrogenous foods, such as lean meat 


and Ic ntils, in very small amounts In addition 
to the die t. Dr Oortal advises regulated exercise 
111 hill-climbing Where hills are not available, 
an inclined }>lanc‘ or plank can be supported on a 
box in the bcdioom for ” climbing ” exercises 
The great point is that the plane must be 
gradually made steepei and steeper until the 
pel son IS able to climb mountains without 
''tiaiii, breathlessness, or fatigue. 

Ami now let us leave dietetics and deal with 
massage m the treatment of obesity 

Self-Massage 

'Jlie advantages of massage upon the general 
health and nutrition of the body arc very great 
It promotes a healthy state of the muscles and 
skin It stimulates all the functions of the 
bcxly^ and improves the circulation by bringing 
an inci eased supply of blood to the muscles and 
soit paits Massage in the ordinary way is 
generally done by another person, but less is 
known concerning the value of self-massage 
Self-massage is simple friction or rubbing of the 
skin in a ciicular fashion With the finger-tips 
go down the neck, chest, and abdomen Any 
jxrsoii can massage her own spine by bending 
slowly forwards and rubbing the spine with the 
lingt.rtip« laid flat, first with one hand ano 
then the other Massage of the hips is quite a 
simple matter, whilst deep breathing in itself 
IS really a massage of the organs by the ascend- 
ing and descending diaphiagm Massage of the 
al^ominal organs also is achieved by the bending 
movements of the body described later 

Sir Lauder Bruntoii compares massage of the 
body w'lth the clearing out of the ashes from a 
tire Massage stirs out the w'asto products from 
the muscles and sweeps them into the general 
circulation, to be shed from the body by the 
kidneys and the skin. In most cases oi obesity 
massage of the muscles should be practised. 
The massage should be done mght and morning 
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^ilst lying in bed, with the Fencing, skipping, and bag 

finger tips ^plied m circular punching are tnree of the 

strokes, ana the movement best exercises for obesity, 

should go up the right side, p An ordinary football can 

across the waist line, and suspended from the ccil- 

down the left Side Another and, whilst wearii\g 

method of massage is with gloves to protect the fists, 

the ball of the hand, which this can be pummelled first 

does not press so deeply on g ' with the one liand and then 

the underlying organs One f " «tli the other 

of the latest American cures Wl |N*i Fencing (instructions for 

for obesity is rolling The which an given on page 928, 

patient lies flat on the floor, Part 7) can be practised with 

and rolls first to one side and an ordinary walking-stick 

then to the other This is \\ Ihe exercises as considered 

simply self-mas«agc of the in the last article were chiefly 

’btkly, and is quite a good for the arms and upper part 

method of reducing w'eight of the body It is extremely 

combined with exercises and /Im necessary however, 111 the 

diet trratmeiit of obesity that 

the l(*gs and hips should also 

, Batha rccei\i their due measure of 

Medicinal baths cannot X healthy exercise The 

very well be undertaken at following will prove highly 

home, and this article is ^ beneficial 

specially written for the , With the hands on the 

home woman w ho is not able With the hends on the hips and the heels lonether hqis and the heels together. 


to go abroad for the treat- t>snd the knees as far as possible and gradually 
ment of obesity In some down upon the heels 

of the well-know'n spas massage under water can 
be obtained, and it lias cc'rtainly a very gieat 
influence upon obesity as well as rheumatic 
affections of joints 

lurkish baths, under the direction of a docloi, 
are extremely useful in obesity, m that tluy 
increase the skin's action and get rul of somt of 
- . Qj-r. f c X c e s s 1 v t‘ 

WMSte substances 
fiom the b(Kl\ 

4 daily bath m 

will do a ^ great 

ously rubbcd'with 
sodj) and water 

\ is excellent 

i\ for tiu skill anti 

\ \ sue^ After rms- 

HBMBm WRkv "'S 111 tej)id watt r. 



Kneel on one knee and with the other foot firmly placed on 
the ground and the arms outstretched, lower the arms 
slowly while rising to a standing position 


knees forwards as 
far as possible, and gradually 
sit down ujion the heels 

2 Kneel on one kiut', with the other foot 
planted firmly foi wauls, 

with the arms outstutclied 

Whilst fitting the aims 

slowly sink to the side nst 

into the standing post 11. i t 

PejHat on tlu‘ otliet kiwe 

3 Whilst I5 mg Hat on tlu \ 

floor rise to a sitting ptisfuit 

without using the hands / 

4 Stand with tlu lutls [ [ % ll 

togethei and tlu fi It In id Ll ^ V 

n sting on the hip latt 

till light fool lorwaiils .'ind 

swing it outwards and back- 

wards as fai as \ou c.in 

1 hen bring it rouiitl * 'A 

to the 01 1 g 1 11 a I 

tJieexncisi stvii.il | j M 

left foot is swinging, 1 | 1 

w Inch a e usJnon has H M 

luovt ^oiir aims B » 

swimming mo\i- 

mint, at thi sami Stand with heels together and the left 
time stn telling the hand resting on th^ hip and then swing 
Iforv. ti, tlu II fiilli st leg backwards and forwards as 

UgstOineil JUIILSI Repeat with the other leg 


a cold sponge all over the body, followed 
by a brisk rub down with a rough towel, will 
confer a sense of invigoration which is excellent 
for the mind as well as the body 'J he morning 
bath not only improves the circulation of the 
blood, it dedanses the tiny pores of the skin and 
stimulates the nerve centres by its tome influence 
upon the nerve endings in the skin It is an 
absolute necessity m the treatment of obc’sity, 
and should be taken daily all the year round 


b Of floor ( xercises, the siinpli st is an ordinary 
cie*t pmgcxf rcisi , walking on tiio hands and toes 
If these exercises are practised for ten minutes 
night and morning, combined with five miles’ 
walk a day, all that is necessary to letluce obesity 
is being done Dut, of coursi is essential, whilst 
massage and baths must nc vt r be neglected No 
medicines should bi taken whilst this course is 
being practised, cxcejit a glass of mineral water m 
equal quantity of liot water night and morning. 




HOM£ NURSING 

ConUttutd /nm 740, Part 6 

THB 51CK ROOM 

The Hygiene ol the Sick Room—Size and Aspect o! the Room— Necessity ol Abundant Air and 
Light— Sick Room Furniture— Ventilation without Draughts— Night Air not Iniurious 


N ow that the nurse has acquired some know- 
ledge of science from previous articles, she 
18 prepared to take uj) the practical study of the 
nursing art Like the medical student who 
has passed his earlier science examinations, and 
who goes into the hospital v-ard to apply practic- 
ally the knowledge he has gained in the study 
and the lecturt-room, the home nurse entcis 
upon the second stage of her curriculum. She 
will now study the hygiene of the sick room 
and of the patient, and when we come to con- 
sider the third stage she will be taught how to 
deal with the different types of sickness. 

The Question of Aspect 

7'he general rule in a household when any 
member of il becomes ill is that he is nursed in 
hts own bedroom But in a case of serious 
illness, at least, the sick nurse should try to 
obtain the best possible room for her jiatient 
'I he invalid who is nursed in a*small, dark room 
difhcult to ventilate and kei p at a proper tem- 
perature IS handicappi'd by environment The 
ideal sick loom is huge and .111 v. w'ltli at hast two 
windows, om facing south and one f.icmg west 
Light is a far more important factor in health 
and disease than most piople know Sunlight 
is benelicial to the higher forms of life, and 
injuiious to the Iowit loiiiis, such as fungi and 
geims In damp, dark cellars fungus ])lants 
glow rapidly , 111 light, airy jilaces the microbts 
of disease are destioyed It has been proved 
by expirimeiit that the tiibeicle biicillus will 
survive for weeks in the dust of a small, dark, 
ill-vcntilated room, whilst ilircct sunlight and 
flesh air will destroy th< st germs in a few hours 
The diphtheria poison also teiuls to hang about 
a house that is not freely jienetratcd by light 
and air It can tlius be sien that in sick nut sing 
much depends iqion the choice of a room Sun- 
light IS a mental tonic 'I he mind of a patient 
hmg day after d.iv m a sick lied becomes 
depressed if the sunlight rauly penetrates to 
his neighbourhocKl In the afternoon and 
evening the sunlight is esjK'eially valuable 

“Air and Cleanliness 

Plenty of air is as nece^-sarv to the jialient's 
wclfaie as plenty of light The reade*i who 
has studied the article on lespnation in Part 2 
of Every \Noman\s Encycloi> ldi\ knows that 
the occupant of a 1 00111 is using up oxygen anil 
giving out carbonic acid g«is and other im- 

{ ninties llieielore, thorough ventilation must 
le achieved by the home nurse for the gooil of 
her patient lo ensure this the wimlows 
should never be absolutily closed, and the 
chminey-piece must be utilised lor getting nd 
of the foul air Theic are people — even edu- 
cated people — ^wlio will block the chimney m 
their bedrooms, perhaps with the idea of keep- 
ing the room warm Banil-boxes, etc , have 
been found by enterprising doctors in the ctiimney- 
piece, whilst a bookcase hlled with food for the 
mmd is quite a common piece of furniture in 
front thereof 1 

The third point m the hygiene of the sick 


room IS absolute cleanliness. No single article 
of furniture which is not absolutely necessary 
should find a place in the sick room A small 
iron bedstead with spring mattress, and hair 
mattress on top, one, or perhaps two, chairs, a 
table for medicines, etc , and a small table at 
the bcdsitle, besides a chest of drawers for 
linen, patient’s clothing, etc , comprise all the 
furniture necessary A large number of books, 
ornaments, pictures, and tables add to the 
work, harbour dust, and use up valuable air 
space In infectious cases, also, the danger of 
spreading the infection is increased with every 
article permitted to enter the sick room The 
ideal sick room has no carpet at all The 
polished floor is more hygienic and more suit- 
able, as well as more fashionable m this age of 
simple house furnishing Ihe simply furnished 
sick room is not necissarily unm/iting The 
hospital ward, with its bright fire gleaming on 
the jxihshcd floors and walls, and its vases of 
flowers, has invariably a cheerful, homely 
appeal ance Some pietty washing curtains at 
the window's, one or two artistic pictures, and 
a few flowers, which are removed at night, make 
th(‘ sick room inviting and yet strictlv hygienic 

Befoie the patient is moved into the room 
it shoiikl be cleaned and well ventilated , and, 
if possible, in the case of a long illness, the 
caipct should be removed, and one or two 
rugs substituted In the case of infectious 
illness this is absolutely necessary 

Warmlngr and Ventilating the Sick Room 

Even m summer it is a good thing to have a 
file in the ‘ick room, because it assists ventila- 
tion by drawing the foul air up the chimney. 
W'mdow'S can be freelv opened so as to prevent 
till temperature of the room from being too 
high Bitw'cen and 65" F is the best 
tiinpcratine for the sick room ; 60“ is a 

vir> lair average, but in certam lung illnesses 
the temperature is generally required to 
be a little higher The nurse must be careful 
to maintain the temperature at a uniform 
late, and not to allow the 100m to ^ 
tiK) waim at one time and too chilly at another. 
For this purjjosc it is necessary to have a 
thermometer, wdiicli should hang on an inside 
w.ill, not too near the hre or open window. 

With regard to ventilation, the home nurse 
must understand that she will never nurse a 
case successfully m a stuffy room Many people 
sleep e\ery night of their lives in a room with 
cl€K>ed door and w'-mdows. Morning headaches 
and lassitude and a sickly complexion arc some 
of the rew’anls of their stupidity. They are, 
however, out in the air two or three hours 
daily, and thus their systems are cleansed of 
the accumulation of poisons m the blood The 
invalid, on the contrary, has to live and sleep 
in one room for days and weeks at a stretch 
If the nurse docs not supply him with fresh 
air he is compelled to breathe over and over 
again air from which the oxygen has been ex- 
tracted, and which, every hour, is loaded with 
more and more carbonic acid and other poisons 
The average quantity of carbonic acid in fresh 
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air IS four parts in ten thousand. If we could 
examine air which we expire as it comes from 
the lungs we should find that the amount of 
carbonic acid had increased 100 per cent , 
that IS, there are four hundred parts of carbonic 
acid gas m ten thousand parts of expired air. 
This gradually diffuses through the room, and 
unless fresh air is mtroduced the atmosphere 
becomes more and more poisoned, and more 
unfit to breathe If the air becomes so foul 
as to contam twenty parts of carbonic acid 
gas m ten thousand the occupants would suflei 
from giddiness, nausea, and intense headache, 
partly from poisoning from the carbonic acid 
and partly from lack of oxygen 

How a Room Is Ventilated 

Now, it has been found that to keep the 
atmosphere of a room m a fair state of purity 
3,000 cubic feet of fresh air should be supplied 
every hour for each person If a patient and 
a nurse are occupying a room 16 feet squaie 
and 12 feet high, which holds about cubic 

feet of air, that room would require to be 
entirely flushed w’lth fresh air twice every hour 
If only one person occupied the room, of courst, 
once an hour would be sulhcienl to renew the 
air It IS. however, rather incoiivcmeiit to 
change the air completely all at once, so that 
we aim rather at having a continual supply of 
fresh air 111 smaller doses coming into the room 
combined with continual lemoval of im]Hin 
air In the ordinary bedroom the lu'st w«iy 
to ventilate a loom is to open the* windows at 
the top, and by keeping a fire in the cluinne'> 
ensure that there is a current of fre'sh .iir from 
the window's to the fireplace all tlu time fo 
prevent draught ent<*ting, the an should be 
directed ujiwards, ami this ctUi be achuveel by 
raising the lower sash a fe'w inches and inserting 
a long slab of w'ooel which blocks the opening 
you have made Tin fresh air now' enters 
between the two sashes, and passes up to th(‘ 
ceiling without any sensation of draught Ve nti- 
latioii IS assisted by the fact that when air is 
warm it expands, and is lighter than eold an 
In the chimney is a column of an lilhiig the 
space Whenevei the fire is lighted the low'ei 


end of the column is warmed, becomes lighter, 
and then passes upwards in the chimney. 
Colder air from the room rushes m to take 
its place, which is warmed in its turn, and 
ascends Thus the warm chimney is contmu- 
ally sucking up air from the room, and if the 
supply of outei air is kept up through the window 
the sick room is being steaelily flushed with 
fresh air 

Night air is no more injurious than day air, 
in our climate, at any rate, and so long as the 
tempciature of the room is given liberal doses 
of fresh air it is beneficial in liealth and disease 
'It must not be forgotten that if artificial light 
otlmr than electric light is used in the sick room, 
in addition to the lire, a greater supply of air 
wnll be necissaiy If a small piece of candle 
IS lighted and placed m a tall tumbler covered 
with a saucer to exclude the an a practical 
illustration of how' oxygen is used up after a 
given time can be obtaiiud The candle burns 
brightly foi a little while As the carbonic 
acid accumulates insule the vessel the light 
bums dimly, and finally goes out If a minute 
crcvice is left to allow air to enter, the light 
continues to burn quite well 

Regulating: Draughts and Llffht 

In the same way, if a small animal were to 
be put insule the vi'sstl it w'ould gradually find 
difficulty 111 breathing as it used uj) the oxygen, 
and finally w'ould expiie from asjiliyxia Whilst 
plenty ol light and an aie tssmtial in tin sick 
room, tin good mirst protects the patient fiom 
any unpleasantness m tiu sliajie ol draughts 
01 strong lights A dark blind will exclude 
strong light if the patient’s eye-, aie fatigued 
or sensitise to light A screen will guarel the 
patient from real eir fancieel di .nights, and the 
bc'd c.T.n often be .ilteted to jieimit the hght 
coming from behind the jiafieiit’s shouldei, if 
possible from the left it s never a gooel thing 
tohrive flu light shining light 11 'o the jiatient’s 
eyes, am! 111 convale see nee a gejod light fienii 
behmel faeilitates reaelmg to a e oiisideiablc 
degree It is m atteiieling to the*se little 
details the nurse pioves he 1 self worthy of hei 

JlOSltlOll 
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AND THEIR TREATMENT 
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Eczema {continued) The most common 
situations attackeul by eczema are the inner 
aspects of the joints, such as the benel of tlie* 
elbow and the back of the knee, behmel the 
ears, and on the scalp and back It commonly 
occurs on the scalp m children, and scratching 
makes the condition worse With regard to 
the face, the upper lip and round about the 
nostrils and oars are the usual sites Elderly 
people often suffer from a chronic foini of 
eczema, which appears perhaps on the leg, 
associated with varicose veins The real cause m 
such a condition is probably enfeebled vitality 
Elderly people of a gouty type are also liable to 
eczema 

The treatment differs, according to whether 
the disease is acute or chronic In severe acute 
conditions rest in bed is generally required, with 
careful dieting Soothing applications, such as 
compound calamine lotion or zinc oxide oint- 


ment, art ruTcssary Soaj) aiul w'ater should 
never bi‘ used to wash any jiart of the body 
suf^tiing from tcrtina Cn</lm lotion, 111 the 
stitiigth of half a ti as}>oonfiil of cieolin to a 
briakf.istcujiful of water, is perhaps the best 
thing to list , 01, if prcftried, a teaspoonful of 
boracic jiowfhr 111 a brtakfastcupful of water is 
also twilkul 'ihe lotion should be dabbtd on 
with a jmt I of clean linen soaked 111 it, anti gently 
drntl with soft limn Ointment containing 
zinc oxitle anil lanoline can also be applied In 
the eczema which occurs round the nosi and ears, 
a dusting powder containing tqual jmrts of 
zinc oxide anti calamine w'lll keep the skin dry 
and encourage healing In chronic eczema, if 
there arc a great many crusts or scales, these 
should first be removed with olive oil It may 
be necessary to apply the oil on strips of Imt for 
some time before the crusts will come off 
General health treatment is necessary m 
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eczema. Any digestive disorder must be cor- he may be able to get himself out of daiag» 
rected, and tonics are generally required. Diet before loss of consciousness comes on. The 
should be simple, and yet nounshmg, and m patient falls unconscious suddenly, generally 
acute forms of eczema alcohol must be forbidden with a loud cry. The body is ngid, and the 
Embolism is that condition in which a blood- breathing is suspended, so that the face becomes 
vessel IS blocked by a clot of blood It may occur livid. Then the whole body goes into convulsions, 
in the blood-vessels of the lungs, producing lung which gradually pass ofi, andastateof drowsmess 
symptoms, or in the brain, as a cerebral embolism succeeds the convulsive attack. It takes some 
followed by apoplexy. Embolism is a coniplica- time for the patient to regain the normal state, 
tion which may occur in certain heart diseases. Hallucinations and mental irresponsibility are 
in aneurism, and in enfeebled circulation, such often present, but the only evidence that an 
as is present with varicose veins A blood clot epileptic fit has occurred may be headache and 
forming in a varicose vem may be earned m the drowsiness. 

circulation and produce an embolism Surgical As a general rule, epilepsy begins in childhood 
skill IS required in such cases and adolescence In most cases a family history 

Emphysema is a disease of the lungs, in which of epilepsy or other nervous conditions e»sts, 
the air-vessels bw'come over-distended The and heredity is, almost all authorities con 
function of the lungs with regard to purifying sider, an important factor in the disease. Fright 
the blood is interfered with, and breathing and head injuries are said to bring on the 
rendered more difficult The disease generally condition in children of nervous instability 
comes on after repeated attacks of bronchitis. Occasionally, some cause, such as an error of 
and breathlessness is a very marked symptom refraction, seems to account for the attacks, as 
The patient finds it increasingly difficult to removal of the source of irritation is followed 
breai^he, and a typical barrel-shaped crest is by cure 

found on physical examination The disease In treatment, at any rate, any such likely 
generally occurs in elderly jieoplc after long- irritation must be sought for and removed. If 
standing bronchitis and asthma Occupations an epiU'ptic, for example, suffers from adenoids, 
which throw strain on the lungs, such as glass- an operation must be performed at once. Cir- 
blowing, musical instrument blowing, etc , some- cumcision in some cases is followed by cessation 
times produce emphysema The disease is not of the fits In most cases, however, epilepsy 

dangerous, unless it is of a very severe tvqie is incurable, but a great deal can be done to 

Treatment consists in dealing with any check the fits and make them less aenous With 
chronic bronchitis and strengthening the heart, projier treatment and care the epileptic child 
Diet is of very great importance, as any over- may lead a very useful and happy life. Careful 
loadmg or distension of the stom*ich presses diet is important As a rule, flesh food should be 
upon the lungs and heart Peojilc who suffer given uji, meals should be very light and given at 
from emphysema should always take their chief fixed hours, and over-eating must be guarded 
meal at one o’clock, followed by a light tea and against. Plenty of fresh an and a liberal allow- 
a very light supper ance of sleep aic necessary Overstrain at 

EntdPlO (See Typhoid ) school must be strictly guarded against, as too 

Enteritis. A catarrhal inflammation of the htavy lessons have a very bad effect upon any 

intestine, with diarrhoia (which see) child with a tendency to epilepsy At the same 

Epilepsy IS a disease of the nervous system, time, regular work is a good thing, and discipline 

associated with attacks of unconsciousness, is necessary Light manual work, which keeps 

with or without convulsions In “ minor the person happily employed, is often followed 
epilepsy,” the only symptom is a passing loss of by a marked improvement Drugs must be 
consciousness, occurring in young jieojile, the ordered by a doctor The regular administration 
unconsciousness perhaps lasting half a inmute of bromide is necessary, but it must be pre- 
In “major epilepsy,” or epilejisy jiropir, there scribed by a medical man During an attack 
is a distinct convulsive attack in addition to the pitient must be protected from injuring 
unconsciousness Such an attack is called an him elf To prevent him biting his tongue, a 
epileptic fit. I'he fits may come only once or cork wrapped up m a folded handkerchief should 
twice in a year, every few months, and, in severe be placed between the teeth Afterwards plenty 

cases, there may be only a few tlays between of rest will be necessary If any symptoms of 
each attack. As a general rule, the fit is preceded mental derangement ajipear, such as excessive 
by a warning, or " aura ” 1 he patient may irritability or signs of violence, the doctor’s 

feel giddy, see flashes of light, or have a ringing advice must be immediately sought, as medical 
in the cars. Realising that a lit is coming on, control is probably necessary. 

he:alth and hygiene in the nursery 

CQHtmueii JrftH fasr ifOj, Parti 

HOW TO AVOID INFECTION 

Infantile Complaints not Unavoidable — Malevolent and Benevolent Microbes — How Infection Is 
Incurred — The Avoidance of Infection 

^NE of the most important problems a mother least. The younger the child thtf more senous is 
^ has to solve is the prevention of infectious the risk he must run The longer a mother can 
ailments m the nursery It is always a pity when ensure protection from infection the better, as 
a child contracts measles, scarlet fever, w'hooping- an older child has greater resisting powers and a 
cough, or any other similar disease The old idea stronger constitution The best plan of all is to 
W'as that these were unavoidable, that every prevent a child contracting infectious mlments 
child had to go through them at one time or at any time 

other, and the sooner they were over the better. Infectious fevers are caused by the invasion eff 
Such reasoning is altogether wrrong Every the body by germs or microbes. By preventing 
senous illness is a tax on a child’s vitality, the entrance of microbes mto the body we can 
which IS inevitably lowered, for a tune at ensure immunity from infectioas disease. 



MEDICAL 


Microbos or perms are very lo\\ forms of vegetable 
life. They multiply or increase with great 
rapidity, especially under suitable conditions of 
warmth ana moisture They exist everywhere 
on this planet wherever life is Thev are in the 
water we drink, the food we cat, the air we 
breathe They settle upon our hair, our skm, oiii 
clothes The only way to avoid them altogether 
would be to live in a refngeiator or an oven, 
because intense heat and cold destroy them 
WTiy, then, do we not succumb more often 
than w'e do to infection > First, because all 
microbes are not diitagonistie to the well-being 
of man Some work to bring about certain 
changes in anim.'il life which are benehcial 
to man ; others are the earners, or caus<‘s, of 
ditiease Secondlj’, oui tissues have the jiowct ol 
lighting and destroying a gient number ol 
harmful germs The healthy bod\ his a woiide'r- 
tul resistance against discas* 

\ chilli, how'evi'r, can contract infection (i) 
through the mouth and stomach hv' swallowing 
microbe's into the digestive organs . (2) through 
the skm and the mucous membrane, or lining 
skm, of the mouth, throat, eyes, i te (t) by in- 
haling. or breathing, microbes into tin lespira- 
tory passagis 

Infectious Disease Contracted from Pood and Drink 

\ very common wa\ by which infe'ctious ail- 
im nts are couveye'd from one person to anothe r 
IS by watei Typhoid fe*ve r is, pel haps, the dis<. asi 
most frc<iiientl\ coiiti acted m this way OystiTs 
and othci shelliish can cai ry the poison of t\ phoiel 
when they tire obtained fioni watei contain mated 
w'lth sewage A pine watcT suppK can hi 
tnsure'd in the lioine by careful mspulioii and 
examination of tlie water tiom time to tmu 
I he house at the seaside, the cott.igi in tlu 
country are not always blessed with a good 
water supply, and the motliei who takt s her 
family' on lor the holiday's should ]m\ mem 
attention to the waiter than to the vii w \\ hen- 
ever there is tin slightest susjneion that tin 
w'dtc’r IS not absolutely puio, it should be* boiled 
before being given to the children J'lltering 
w'ater is not of the least use, as the microbes pass 
with the grc*atcst ease through a liltei , hut 
boiling will destroy thi m 

Infectious disease* very often (onus round in 
the nnlk-can Scailet fe*vii is gem rally' spread 
by infection from milk If .1 case* of scarlet le\( r 
occurs on a farm or in a slio]! where milk is 
supplied it forms the centu foi the spre*ading ol 
infection to every ciistomii It is said th.il 
diphtheria can bespread by' means ol milk, whiK 
very virule*nt niicrobi s causing diaiiheea m 
infants and young children are* earned into tlu 
milk by flies m hot weathi r J iibi rcular disi.isi 
in children, also, is largely' due to mfietum lioni 
milk The* infecting germ of tiibore iilosis is pn - 
sent m the milk wlien it comes fiom a cow suffer- 
ing from the disease, and a very large proportion 
of cows in this country are tubercular Jt must 
be remembered that milk may contain disuse 
germs without there being the slightest change 
in Its appearance or taste 

A great deal can be done by care to ensure a 
pure milk supply to the children It is a big 
question, w'hich the State or the municipalities 
will have to tackle before safety is assured 
Meantime, the mother can do a great dial bv 
keeping milk covered and in clean vcsstls at 
home to prevent the entrance of disease-carrying 
flics The family doctor can generally advise as 
to the best milk supply, and if at any time the 


faniilv are in a place whete it is ‘uispected that 
the milk is not good, 01 doubtful, it must be 
boiled 

With icgard to othe» foods, the best w'av to 
prevent infection is by absolute cleanliness 
Strict cleanliness m the home is one of the best 
means of preventing illness m the nursery 

Hygienic Hints 

The Skin should be kept clean by daily 
washing and careful drying, and the wearing of 
clean underclothing In the case of infants and 
young children, skin rashes and infectious skm 
disorders are very' often due to carelessness m 
this respect (\rt.nin skin ailments of a con- 
tagious kind aie sonu'limes very dilficult to get 
rid of, and spread \ery r.ipidly from one child to 
another \n articli on “ Hashes in the Nursery ” 
has already' (halt with this subject (Sec page 
7411, Part 6 ) 

Paiasitie infection ol tlu iiiouth by means of 
duty' comfortiis and teats is not iiiiconiinon 
Ihe comlortir is allowed to he about in all sorts 
of dusty corners, and is ch(*erfiilly transferred 
fiom the floor to the Ixihy’s mouth Jn this way 
all kinds of microbes gain entrance to the system 
Infectious ailim nts an “ caught " by using dirty 
towils, or towi Is tliat liavi been infected by 
aiiotlur child w-ith running eyes Cold m the 
head is an infectious .ailment vtry often con- 
tiacted by one child using anothei’s handker- 
chu f T he mb i turn of measles is m the discharge 
from the iv(s ami nose, and spn ads liy catelcss- 
mss in not isoi.itiiig an uilicted child csirly 
( notigh 

llie niotlui who wishes to ki't'p inft*ctions 
ailnu'iits ol all sorts out of hi 1 niiiseiy must go 
ill ioi the most 1 igid i li .mhm ss Soap and water 
iigoiously' apjihul ilistioy genus of many 
kinds Ihe clean hoiisi olfns .10 haiboiirage to 
the microbe Gums link in dark and dusty 
corners, and multijily' in dan p, badly ventilated 
plaeis of habitation J*li ntv of unshine and 
frisli air 111 the honu also kt*( p the miciohe 
oiitsiile, and this lirmgs us to tlu* third methoil 
b\ which microbes enter tlu hoily 

Breathing Microbes 

A large iiumbei of gums find their entrance 
into tlu tissues l)\ Wiiy of the lespiralory i>as- 
sagts (.1 ims an jiresent in tlu* air as unavoid- 
able pai tick’s, anil es}>ecially in crowded ci ntres 
\\i' bii.itlu tlu* mu lobes of ndliii n/a, cold in the* 
head, eonsumjitioii, and pin unioiiui daily in 
i*ve*ry casi , tluiufon, tlu vitality of tlu si germs 
IS dmiinished by pun , in sh .111 t old air is one 
of tlu best disti overs of germs, and a tonic for 
tlu lungs at tlu sarru time Insjuti of this fact, 
the av( ragi person h.is siiih .1 honor of diaughts 
that Ml will sit III a sluflv , .mli s^ railway carriage 
with both windows shut' 111 ventilatiil churches, 
stuffy b'’ilrooms, ovirhiateil sittmg-roonis, anti 
])lac(s of < ntutauiment are filU'd with microbes, 
winch lasti'U upon the tissues wht*ne*ver the 
Mtality lire onus sutlicii iifly' lowere*d by hre*athing 
poisoned fUr Young children ‘.hould be kej>t out 
of crow'fJs as much as possible. Even in the 
tramcar someone may be pre*sent witli incipient 
measles or other infectious disease , and it is better 
to let the children play in opi n parks m prefer- 
ence to taking their daily w'alks through the 
shopping centres in the cities 

Prevention is not only surer, but cheaper than 
cure, and it is worth while for the children’s 
sake to exercise a little commonsonsc to guard 
against unut*cessary infection. 
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MARY M'^HSTAWAY (Associate of the National Health Society) 

Fainting^ Its Cause and How to Relieve It — Apoplexy as Distinct from Compression — Concussion 
—Epileptic Fits — Convulsions and Hysteria and their Treatment— How to Transport the Iniured 

with Safety 


Various Forms of Insensibility Their Causes and 
Treatment 

A si 1 1 1 Ki K fmm iio’son maybe disc o\ tied m 
an lint onsc ions I omlilion and the tnatiiuiil 
of siK h casi s ot ins( n ibilily lias been tliscussoil 
in sullicienl detail l<n tlic juirposos of first aid 
brcejiuntlv rsems lx < oni< unconscious Iroin 
sonu oth( 1 cause, aiiel when thus disc o\ t re d the 
helper ‘^houlel set to woik to deteuniirie the 
niethod ol ]uore(liiie 

T I'AiNMM. is b\ i,ir the most coinnuin form 
of almtmnal uiuoiisnoiisness Jt is due to the 
failure ol the heart to scud a sufhrunt siipplv 
o( blood to the biain. and inav aiisc from liii^ht, 
dt bilit V, fatinu* , hot imjMiie an hiumorrluvc oi 
want ol lood J lie' lace bee onus jiali , aivl a 
u)ld, clammv swo.it foinis on the loithe*ad, the 
sensatiem is one ol weakness anel gielehncss until 
at last the p.ilient loses eonsciousncss 4incl falls 
to the I'round At tins jwint the wilhiiif heljit'is 
rush loiw.ud but, 
unit ss tht^ have bee n 
instiueted tei the ton- 
tiaiv they iiuanablv 
do the wToiui thiiif; -- 
It laise the jialient 
into .1 sittinf^jiosition 
Hit piostrate peisition 
ol the ])atienl isrt'alh 
Natuic’s attempt to 
re.itljiist mailers foi 
it IS easy It) stc Ih.it 
\ess( Iseil tlu'lir.un ait 
nuiit likely to re et n e 
a siiHicient supph ol 
blood il it sinipb iltiws 
iIeiii^;insUMdot liaMii^ 
tobe]Uiiiiped up I lit 
tnseol flejw is hkewisi 
incri'asecl il the head is on a leiwtr lex el than the 
benh Acttutlin^lx , l,i\ the p.itii'nt pei teeth 
Hat with the head on oi below' the lex el e)l the 
both Loosen .ill tight gaiments ])aitieiil<ulx 
rountl the neek secure jilentx ot liesh «iir bx 
opening the xxindeixx if intltiois, and bx ]>it vent- 
ing persons eiowding round il out ol elotirs 
Dash cold xx.itcr oxer the lace oi spic.ad a 
handkoiehiet soaked in tau tic Cologne oxei the 
ftuehead, anti holel siiielliiig salts to the nostrils 
(I'lg i) As stum as consciousness leturns give a 
stimulant, ot which the safest is a teaspoonful 
ol sal volatile in a wineglassful of xxatc'r, but 
be'ware ol attempting to tou'e liquid into the 
mouth ot an unconscious jiatient 

\ person who fe*els the approach of faintness 
can generally prevent a tol.il swoon by Ixmding 
the head oxer until it rests between the knees, 
whence after remaining still lor a short time, it 
should Ik' slowly raised 


2 Apoplfw shows an opposite condition of 
•dtairs Jt usually occurs in stout, he'arty people 
over sixty years of .ige, and is due* to calcareous 
deposits rendering the blood-vessels so brittle 
that they c.innoi withstand the pressure of the 
extra work thrown upon them when the heart 
IS stimulated to increased action by unw'onted 
exercise The* svmpitorns of apoplexy are deep 
insensibility, loud snoring respiration knowm as 
stf‘itoious breathing, ilushccl anel congested face, 
thumping heart, .iiitl full pulse* Ihe pupils of 
the e>(s arc* unn*spoiisive to light and generally 
of unequal ‘^i/es, and the limbs of one side 
hang inoie linq) and loosely than those of the 
other 

Jat the p.T.tie*nt lie flat, and in an easy, com- 
foi tabic position w'lth the head slightly raised, 
blit on IK) account with the* chin resting on the 
chest Undo all light clothing, admit as much 
.111 to the patient as possible, apply cold water 


or ice* to the head, and mustard leaves, mustard 
jilaste rs or hot-water bottles to the soles of the 
ieef When consciousness returns, avoid ad- 
ministe'iing stiniuLuits, particularly those* ot an 
alioholic 11.1 1 lire* 

Siinstioke should be similarlv licatcd, wuth the 
patic'nt in the coolest available place , and if he 
se*e*ms to be in elange*i of d) ing, .ipply a mustard 
lexaf to the n.ipe of the* ne*ck 

3 (.oMPRtssiON Ixars great resemblance to 
apople*xx’, but max' be distinguished from it by 
the abse*nce ol the lull pulse and pumping heart 
Compression max occur imme*didtel> after an 
accident owing to a portion ot bone pressing on 
the brain, or with retarded symptoms w'hen it is 
exiused by a ruptured blood-vessel leading to an 
accumulation of blood, which presses on the 
brain Move the patient with great care, and 
place lum in a dark, quiet room, lying down with 
the head slightlx raised Loosen tight clothing. 
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apply cold water or icc to the head, and avoid 
the administration of stimulants 

4 Concussion, or stunning, is caused by a 
fall or a blow, and varies m seventy from 
“ seeing stars ” to deep unconsciousness In 
very severe cases 
the eyes do not 
respond to light or 
touch, and the 
breathing is so light 
as to be almost 
imperceptible 
When less se\ ere, 
the patient can 
generally be roused 
momentarily from 
his apparent swoon, 
but appears da/cd 
All injunes of this 
class m u st be 
treated set lousl^ 

The jjatient must 
be kept quiet, and 
s h o 11 1 <1 not b( 
allowed to resume 
mental work with- 
out a doctor’s per- 
mission \ oimting 
should alv\ays be 
regarded as a 
hopeful sign 

5 EeiLti'iicluis 
are disorders in 
which the patient 
falls with a shriek, 
followed by convul- 
sions, eluring which 
he bites his tongue 
and cheeks As soon 
as the paroxysm has 
passed away there 
IS drowsiness, w Inch 
should be followed 
by sleep 

In addition to the general tri'atment for 
insensibility, place a pad betwc'tn the teeth 
Make no attempt to check the movemie nts, 
but control them so that there m.iv be no 

injury 

0 CoNyuLsioNs IS a common c<miplaint 
among young children when the nervous system 
IS m an unstable condition Ihe hands an 
clenched over the thumb, the body stiftens, tlu 
ev'cs roll, and the lips bcctnnc eliscoloiiitd 
IMacc the child m a bath of lukewarm w.ilei 
Fahr ), and maintain this tempi ratiin 
(from ten to fifteen miniite*s if necessary) while tin 
chilel re'inains in it Sponge the hice and luad 
with cold water, and when the fit h.is ]>assed olt 
dry the chilel vMth hot towels, wrap him in a hot 
blanket, and guard him caiefull> against chill 
and excitement. 

7 Hysterics is most eomnion among ill 
controlled girls when passing into w'onianhood 
and the condition shows a need for medical 
treatment Crying and laughin g altcrna tc rapidly , 
and there is blinking at the eyes Such fits never 
occur when a girl is alone, and when she is suffer- 
ing from one she is on the (fui rtui, to find out 
what treatment will be adopted It of the kind 
and gentle order the fit continues, but drastic 
measures promote a sudden recovery Show no 
sympathy, but apply strong ammonia to the 
nose, and dash cold water in the fact Or, better 
still leave the room quicklv, slam the iliMjr 
behind, and on no aecoiint rcluin 


MIOlOAh 

The General Treaiment of Insensibility 
may be summed up as follows 

I Arrange for a plentiful supply of fresh air 
2. Loosen all tight clothing, particularly round 
the neck 

3 Have the head slightly raised, 
excepting 111 fainting fits, when it 
should hang low 

4 Apply ice or cold water to tlu 
head, and heat to the other extremities 

Note — In applying hot-w a tci bottles 
or hot bi icks se*e that tlu y arc w rapped 
in flannel, so as to .ivoid flic risk ot 
binning the patient 

5 Keep the loom daik and tool 
(> A\o]d gixiiig liipiids to an iiiuou- 

scunis peisoii, and paiticulail> alcoholic 
Ik \ t rages 

7 Seek iiudual aid 

Ihe Transport of the Injured 

111 casis ol injuiv oi sudden illness 
it may Ik iuicss.ir\ to convtv a 
]>atient from one plaei to aiiolhei 
I lie illiislratiemssheiw so cli arly eertain 
simple nil tliods oi liansporting the 
injiiied tli.il ditadid iiislnictieiiis aie 
not ni ee SS.II \ 

I’lg shows how to as'^ist a patient 
who h.is injuied the lig wlun onh out' 
lielpei IS .i\ ailahli 'I in hilper sl.iiuls 
eni the niiuiid side ol the ji.itieiil, 
who jilacis his arm aioiind the helpii s 
neek Jill 111 Ipt I ’s .inn whu h IS III aie i 
the jiatient jiasscs behind his bae k .iinl 
then pi esses his hip winli the tin hand 
IS av.iil.ibli loi siijipoiling the injiind 
limb which must be steadii*cl while 
the ]>alu nt hops loi w ml 

I'jg i shows a two-haniU'd scat 
which is jiaitjcul irly serviceable to a 
w'cak jiatiint, on aecouid of its slicing 
back sniipoil 



Fig 3 A two.hftnded sea* which affords a good back support 
when a paiieni is to be carried 



Fig 2 Assisting a paiieni with an imurcd itg when 
only one helper is available 
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appointed captain to issue orders, so 
that aU may work harmoniously together, 
and thus minimise the risk of jarring 
the patient 

The stretcher must be placed in position 
in line with the patient’s body, and with 
the foot of it close to his head Bearers 
I and 2 face each other on either side of 
the patient’s body, and the captain and 
bearer 4 take similar position by his 
knet s. 

The captain takis charge of the in- 
jured hmb or limbs, and sees that no 
bandages or ‘‘])lints aic disjdaccd, and at 
the time of lilting must place his hands 
iindernLath the lower limbs, taking care 
wlum dealing with .1 liacture to have 
one hand abt)\c, and another below the 
scat of injury 

Each bearir sinks on one knee .T-iid 
giasjis lilt hands ol his vti-a-vi'. 
under the patient \t the w'ord of 
command the btartis ns» , and march 

till till patient’s head 

Is ovir till pillow of 
till stretcher Similarh, 
the> tach kneel on 
out knii to lower the 
jiaticnt on tin stretcher, 
and when he is coui- 
foitably arrangid and 
well co\ i red, tliix 
raisi till stii teller and 
march at the woid ol 
command from tin 
captain, who acts as 
hind biaiii so as to 
keij) a tail fill watch 
on till patient 

Ihestcpfoi marching 
must be short, witli 
mo\ement ol the kme- 
joint lathii than the 

hips 

I’ll loading the 
stntcher is similarly 
perfoirnul, with the 
beaieis kneeling on one 


Fin 5 The four-hended 
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THE LADY OF QUALITY 


This section of E\ 1 ky Woman's I.nc yci op 1 i>ia will tlcal wiili all phaso .md aspects of Court 
and social life Ii will contain aulhontalive ariules upon 

rn\entation^ and otlut him- 

t aid Pail us 

/hr 1 adiiouable I/i\oifK of 

tions 

Daiu 1 \ 

/ in ti/'i 

CoHit Balh 1 

At Hotiu \ 

ill Hit Soiial I\)\itioii\ Oiiitpnd 

7 he Alt of Enti .1 taming 

(iiiidiu Pai/u^^ 

In Ilium n 

Dinntr Pattu \y t ft 

eii , ill 

1 tiijuit/i foi at’ 0,ia\ti>n\, tti 


WOMEN EN GREAT SOCIAL POSITIONS 


(on mil, I j! m fije ', / / 1/ 7 

MAIDS OF HONOUR 


Maids of Honour m the Georgian Period — Allowances and Duties of Maids of Honour Periods 
of their ‘^Waits'' — Qualihcatioiis Necessary — The Appointments Made by Queen Mary 


Ii was an cigh- 
* tcenth century 
i>nic mIu) ihus 
ilcsci ibcd the 
duties of a Maid 
of Honour “ lo 
cat W c s p li a 1 1 a 
ham in the morn- 
inf*. to rule o\cr 
fudges and ditihes 
on borrowed 
li.icUs, to tome 
home in the heal 
of the day in a 
tcM.r, and (wh.it 
IS worse a hun- 
dred times) with a 
led mark on the 
lorehead fiom an 
uneasy hat , then 
simper and catch 
cold in the Prin- 
cesses’ a yi a r t - 
ment s , from 
thence to dinner, 
and after that, till 
midnight, walk, 
work, or think as 
they please ” 

The 1C may have 
been a modicum 
of truth in this 
description, for 
the position of a 
Maid of Honour at 
Court in the old 
days w'as certainly 
characterised by 
manv curious 


f ( .1 L u 1 1 s S (t 
curious, nuked 
th.it Walprik i n 
oiu ol his k tti IS 

I’ati'd M.iv i-’tli, 

I 7 y ^ , s .1 > s 
I Ju re has h.ip- 
yxn a coniKa! 
( irciimst.iiu i .it 
Leicester House 
(then the icsul- 
c TH c ol h'i( del II k 
P'lnce ol W.iks) 
(^lu of lh( Puru { ’s 
c oai hmi II who 
use (1 to (hive till 
Mauls ot Jfonoiii 
w.is so su k ol 
tluin lii.it he h.is 
li It Ins son thii < 
hiiiuliKi yioiiiuJs 
upon I ondit ion 
th.it he ni VC 1 
mr/rr/cs .1 M.nd eil 
Honoui 

From wdiK li it 
would seem obvi- 
ous that the rule 
whuh IS 111 tone 
lo-(la> w'hie li 
stipulates th.it a 
iaridukue lor tlu 

j>o^l of Maid ot 
Honoui be 

either the daugh- 
ter, granddaugh- 

« Honourable Violet Vivian daughter of the late Lord Vivim who held the ^ 

it of Maid of Honour for ten year* Mis* Vivian 1* an excellent linguist and pecr , Was llOt lllCII 
mujician. and e clever gmateur actress lU foH C As a 
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matter of fact, Maids of Honour m the old 
days were appointed through a great deal 
of what might be termed backstair influence, 
and the monarch himself had not a little 
to say about their appointment 

Allowance of a Maid of Honour 

Apparently their duties were of a miscel- 
laneous and not very dignified cliaractcr at 
times, for Fanny Burney, who was a Maid of 
Honour and Keeper of the Robes to Queen 
Charlotte, complains of the humiliation of 
having to answer her Majesty’s bell like a 
servant, and look after the Queen’s lap-dog 
and snuff-box 

liven as late as the reign of Queen Vutona, 
it was the recognised rule that all ]>roj>osals 
of marriage to M.iids of Honour should be 
made through the Queen, before even the 
young ladies’ jiarents were ap])ioached 
Queen Alexandra abolished the ,000 dowrj . 
however, chiefly on account of the fact that 
one year several Mauls of Honour mairicd 
within a few months of one another, after a 
peiiod of SCI vice so short as to be quite 
inconsonant with such .1 large dowr) Queen 
Alexandra, therefore, ai ranged that £\oo 
a yeai should be added to the allowance of 
each Maid of Honoui , so that each now 
receives ;£^oo annually and no dowiv 

It cannot be said to be a luunilicent 
allowance, in mcw ol the expense entailed 
for Couit dresses, etc Indeed, it is said that 
in Queen Vietoiia’s time, he i “ young ladies ” 
spent fully a qiiaiter of their j)a\ on glo\cs 
as they weie never permitted to'cnlci “ the 
presence ” with bare hands 

Queen Alexandra, again, strongly objected 
to stiiking apjiaiel, such as big hats and vivid 
colours, ami picferred that they should wear 
soft shades ol colour, such as while, grey , and 
maiue — her Maicsty'’s favouiite colours 
It is interesting that in the case of the twin 
Maids of Honoui — the Hon Violet Vivian 
and the Hon Doiothy Vivian, now the 
Hon I-ady Haig— Queen Alexandra alway's 
dcsiied that the^ should dress exactly alike, 
even down to the smallest detail 

But , ol c oui se, the post of Maid of Honour is 
covctc'd, not on account of its monetar\ 
benefits, but because ol its high social status, 
and the many piuilcges and advantages 
attached to it When, in 1908, the Hon 
Margaiet Da^\na^^ \acated her position to 
become a biule, there weie ovci one hun- 
dred gills hojictully ^^altlng to be chosen 
foi the \acaiKy 

The Duties that are Onerous and Exacting 

The jiosition. howexer, is no sinecure. 
Maids of Honour fully earn the allowance 
made to them, lor their duties are often of 
a paiticularly oneious and exacting cha- 
rac'tcr Everv dav for three months m the 
y’car, at intcrxals, they arc in close attend- 
ance upon the Queen, from ten or eleven 
o’clock in the morning until four or five m 
the afteinoon. and again in the evening 
Queen X^ictoiia, who had eight Maids — 
reduced to four, and ultimately three, by' 
Queen Alexandra — usually had two in attend- 
ance. whether at Windsor, Balmoral, or 


Osborne The duties then were even more 
exacting than they are to-day 

The retirement" in which Queen Victoria 
lived made her greatly dependent upon the 
society of her Maids, and they were in 
constant demand for walks, rides, drives, 
music, talk, and secretarial work In the 
evening they dined with her Majesty, and 
in the drawing-room afterwards they stood 
just behind the Queen’s chair, quite silent, 
unless sent to entertain a guest or amuse 
one of the younger princesses 

UrlKhtness of Court Life in the Present Day 
Since the death of Queen Victoria, however. 
Court life has assumed a much brighter 
aspect, and ncitlur Queen Alexandra nor 
Queen Mary are dependent in the same way 
ujion the services ol Maids of Honour The 
latter, thciefoie, have not found their 
position quite so irksome At the same time, 
they have little time to spare when “ waiting ” 
at C ourt On all State and semi-State occasions 
they take tlicii jilace in the Queen’s suite, 
and accompany her M.ijesty to any charity 
function she may attend When the Queen 
pays a jirivate visit, too, a Maid of Honour is 
usually in attendance, also when she goes to 
the OjK'ia or theatic 

When the Queen holds a Drawing Room 
for the presentation of debutantes, her Maids 
walk in the Royal procession to the Throne 
Room, and stand immediately around her 
Majesfy'^ during the ceremony This also 
applies to State concerts and State balls, 
when they sit immediately behind the 
Queen and Royal Princesses 

There are occasions, however, when a Maid 
of Honour has some exceedingly^' trying 
duties to jicrform ( )ften she is called upon 
to display her musical accomplishments for 
her M.ijesty'’s guests, who may include world- 
famous artistes Then, again, when a State 
Msit IS jiaid by a foicign sovereign, a Maid 
may be deputed to attend to the Royal ladies 
staying at the palace, and accompany them 
x\ hen sight-seeing They must be prepared 
to adapt themselves to all the peculiar cir- 
cumslances surrounding Royalty, and never 
fail m strict attention to the requirements of 
then Roy al mistress 

Necessary Accomplishments 
It follows, therefoic, that a Maid of Honour 
must of necessity be an exceedingly accom- 
plished young woman She must, moreover, 
be the gianddaughtcr of a peer, if not nearer 
in blood , for, unless some special provision 
IS made, the office cannot be held by any- 
one below that rank Secondly, she must 
be a good linguist, not only because of the 
foreigners she xvill meet at Court, but because 
she will be called upon to deal with some of 
her Majesty’s private foreign correspondence 
Her conversational powers must be con- 
siderably above the average, brightness and 
vivacity being a distinct recommendation 
A talent for music and singing, and an ability 
to read aloud with clearness and expression 
arc also qualities which are taken into 
account in appointing a Maid of Honoui 
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Above all, however, a candidate must be 
a model of discretion and tact, and avoid 
gossip as she would a plague. To a Maid of 
Honour Court secrets are a closed book. It 
is a rule that she must not keep a diary, 
which recalls a good story of a newly 
appointed Maid of Honour in Queen Victoria’s 
reign She was telling her friends one night 
at dinner about this rule, when one of the 
men present remarked. “ What a tiresome 
rule 1 think 1 should keep a chary all the 
same ” “ Then," promptly replied the 

young lady, " 1 am afraid you would not be 
a maid of honour ” 

PrivilefceA of the Post 

In spite of the strict decorum which 
cliaractcnscd Court life during Queen 
Victoria’s reign, Maids of llonoui had many 
merry 
moments, 
judging by 
one oi tw'o 
stories 
that ai e 
told One 
IS to the 
effect that 
an Irish 
M.nd once 
danced a 
sword- 
d a n c c , 
which 
amused 
lier Majes- 
ty so much 
thatlaugh- 
ingly she 
agreed to 
reward the 
dancer 
w'lth what 
she wished 
lor most 
And the 
merry 
Maid, en- 
tering into 
the jest, 
as keel foi 
the headol 
a certain 
unpopular 
C' a b 1 n e t 
Minister 
on a char- 
ger She 
did not get 
the head, 
but short- 
ly aftcr- 
w'ards re- 
ceived a 
present of 
a beautiful 
horse 
One of 
thecurious 
privile g e s 
of the post 
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of Maid of Honour is that of being allowed to 
wear a charming miniature of the Queen set 
m diamonds, either as a brooch or a pendant 
In a certain sense it is a badge of office, for 
it must alwa 3 rs be worn when m waiting, and 
should a Maid marry she is allowed to keep 
the ornament The title of “ Honourable.^’ 
too, w'hich IS always prefixed to the names of 
her Majesty’s Maids of Honour, when they 
are not entitled to it by birth, is retained 
after the offic e has been relinquished 
Queen Mary’s Maids 

Perhaps one of the greatest advantages of 
the post is that .i M.iicl of 1 lonour invariably 
marries well She is, of ( ouise, brought into 
contact with highly eligible fiarln, and, 
although it IS the exception, rather than the 
rule, for a Maid to marry early during her 
term (>t service, she does not 
lack suitors 

Queen Mary’s choice of her 
Maids of Honour is interesting, 
.md has fallen upon Miss Vcnetia 
Baling, the daughter of Lord 
Ashburton, and nu'ce of Ixird 
Hood Miss Baring is a most 
aceomjilished needlewoman 
Miss Katherine Villieis, niece 
of Lord Cl.iiendon, Miss Sybil 
Biodnik, granddaugliter of 
Lord Wemvss, and Miss M.iIxjI 
(jrve, complete the quartette 
1 hese ladies enter 
on Iheir dutu's on 
apjiointmenl, and 
will 1)0 in attendaiuc 
Ihrough the Coioiia- 
tion festivi- 

tl(*S 

By these 
apjioint m e nts 
It will Ik* seen 
that Q 11 c c n 
M .11 y has i c- 
stored the 
numhe r of hei 
M aids of 
Honour to 
four 



The Honourable Sylvia Edwardes daughter of the Honourable Mrs Henry Edwaides Miss Edwardes was appointed 
The Victoria in 1897. at the unusually youthful age of 


iMlltf Charles 





'T'he luxury that characterises every other 
department of socitil life is displayed in 
the nolepajicr used bv women of llie wt 11-to- 
do ( lasses 

Slationeis vn with e.u h othti in offering 
then customers pajici tif jicrfcet tixtuu in 
(k he ate toms of (oloiir and om.imented with 


in mauve New shades are brought out 
every year borne time ago there arose a 
eiirious fancy for brglit scarlet, but this did 
not last long Still more extraordinary was 
the short-lived mode of black p.iper, on^\hlch 
the writing was in white ink The edges 
weie sometimes made white This was an 


monogram or initial suiioundc'd In somt 
siiit.ible dcMce b\ei\ woman ol taste 
pioMdes hcisill with hi r ov\n spinal die, 
and chooses a tint — the word i olour seems 
too stiong to .ip]>l\ to anvthiTig so soft — 
w'liich soon bcioiiKs .issoi i.itc d with her by 
her iiicnds 'I he be.iiitiiiil lini'n i>a|K‘is 
tor whiih theic is so niiiili (lemaiid just nov\ 
aie in stiong lontiast to the Miy thick, 
hc*av>, cre.ini-l.iid notepaper that was the 
toj) note ol hi Mil \ m the inid-Vic torian cia 
So tliuk w'as tins jitijn i th.it tliice sheets m 
an e nve lojie ol the same' siibstam e sultii ed to 
eveed the one -ounce limit ol w'cight eoverc'd 
by a penny staiiij) in those dats 

Ihe Modern Linen Paper 

'J he hill'll ji.ijieis are as thin as the'> aie 
sliong — as a nialtei ol lact less c'asilv toin 
than the ^tl^ thiik pajic'r ol those " days 
The .nm ol the in.iiiulaetiircr ol modem 
jiapi is seems to be to combine stieiigth with 
ail appi.iianie ol ii'liiiement th.il might be' 
thoiiglil imompatibk witli that qualiU 
Jamil jiajicr is made in wdiite, m grc'y, in 
l.iMiiik'i, 111 pale blue, in apple green, and 


example ol e'ceentricitv such as show^s itscll 
occasionally in I'very mattei connected with 
oiii sill roundings 

The Desire for Novelty 

Ko\al blue is the most emphatic tint in 
(k'niand Wedgwood is softer in tone, but 
is not so nev\ Novc'lty is the dcsideration 
w'lth many A tender buff is liked, and 
tlic'ie arc thousands w^ho prefer white or 
cream to tinted pajirr, howevt'r delicate 

'Jhere is a “ ro>al a/uie " si.niely deeper 
than white A beautiful countess use*s this 
jiajier, and lias her coronet and address 
eiigiavcd on it in gic'cn, an artistic contrast 
A lovely iiotejiaper is m the tint called 
“ sca-bluc ” White linen is so perfectly 
imitated fiom the fabiic after which it is 
calk'd that one can see the fine lines of warp 
and woof 

Connaught jiapcr w'lth its hunt stripes, 
IS the latest ami also Ihe most lashionable 
(in lyii) 11 IS made in grc\ , blue , and lilae . 
and in various si/cs suitable for a lady’s 
eon cspondc'iice 

There arc manv who pre'fer a certain 



Some styles of notepaper affected by society Linen pape s of the most delicate tints w th small coronets or monograms of exquisite but 
simple design, are popular Square flap envelopes are used for invitations, and others with long oointed flaps for correspondence 
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roughness in paper, offering a slight resist- monogram Pink, gold, and green are 

ance to the pen To them the “ rough grey combined in those of a well-known society 

wove" IS admirable Much heavier than woman Another, equally well known, has 

the linen, it is liked by men, who find all her addresses almost indccipherably 

their wives’ notepaper too ornamental m small, whether she writes from town cir 
quality one of her country houses The short- 

Hand-made papyrus is still very fashion- sighted find these very small characters 

able and is likely to continue to Ik* so Not trvmg 

even a desire for no\cllv c.m efface its cx- The monogiam or initial is usuaJly cn- 
(ellcnt qualities, smoothness *ot surface circled by a small medallion surmounted 

without much gloss, and strength without by a true-lovcr’s knot But tlieic are styles 
thickness The tint is a soft cream more severe, and the at comjianying illus- 

trations show a small scleition, including a 
The Question of Size monogram and coionet 

The sizes of paper for correspondence now 
include the “ Princess ” smaller even than Value of Individuality 

the Albert or the C-size Clarence, and Those living in the country havi their 
intended to be placed in an envelope exactly nearest jiost towm and telegraph office luinted 
taking it without folding For veiy short on their notepaper in addition to the address, 
notes, invitations, and replies to invitations, and sometimes also their telephone mimbei, 
it IS found ustdul The “Clarence” is if they an living neai i nough to a town or 
almost scfuarc, and in the C size can be cn- station to enjoy the advantages ol a tele- 
closed in a larger square envelope without phone in thi housi I'vtry thing th.it can 
being folchd assist the jiersons .iddrcssed m lejilying is at 

Envelopes of tlie wallet shajK* .irc still the once pohtit .ind j>oIit< 
favourites There aie sc veial kinds of pat- Eoi those who (aniiot afloid to follow 

terns combining papei and envilojie , the every change of tlu iashion even if they 
latc'st of these is called the cxpiess dt spate h, should wish to do so it is wi 11 to i lioosc , once 
and folds m three iiiuier a llap, the sides for .ill, a mocliiatily piuid soit of jmjk r 
being sc‘i uiccl by corni rs that lold under the and have it stainind with the .uldress in anv 
well-gummed flap 1 liey aie sold in bloc ks style they ma\ jmici .ibidmg bv tluii 
of fifty, and dainty French moi oca o cases arc choice, thiir c oiuspoiulents soon Icain to 
also provided to take these blocks distinguish their letters lioiii those* ol otheu 

bunds, and th.il then ‘s some ichantagc 
The Lettering in this lew c.m doubt 

The lettering on notepaper shows a surpris- One’s letters lay b.iic much of one’i 

ing varied > Many v\ omen like the embossed mdividuality bv one’s jiostal comniiinu.i- 
kind, uncolouicd and semictimes not vcr\ lions one is judged, ju iliajis unconseiously, 
e,isily read Others pi cfei vers large leltei- by fnends Tl is well, tl'ivfoie, to be* 
mg, in sucli dceidc'd tints as bl.uk, blown, < iie umsjH'e t, loi Inid i.isle m small matters 
led, or royal blue Ihero aie* othcis who oltcn iinjihe s the , disc nee oi good taste in 
eannot have their address m ehauielers too big imitteis 

minute A e urioiis clisline lion h.is e oinc uj) recently 

One can guess .it the disposition ol one’s — the Jiretcie nee leu siju.ire -llaj) e nvelopcs for 
corre*sponclent Iroin hci notcjiajxr A few invii.itions, and foi tlu long pointed flap for 
indulge in much colour in address .md letters 



A few more designs showing the correct wey of making use of the monogram on notepaper These little oniaments. it should be 
remembered, do much to reveal the disposition of the correspondent 
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No. 6. AT A DANCE 

By Mrs HUMPHRY (“Madge”) 

( ontiniifd *rom faf.c ^5, Part J 

Duties of the Daughter of the House— Importance of Dancing Well— Good Breeding v. 
Inclination — Good and Bad Form at a Dance— Boy and Girl Dances 


■yHi* daughter of a dance hostess h.is hci own 
* special duties to the girls present She 
should Sparc time from her own enjoyment 
to find partners for others and to introiliice 
the male guests who wish to dance llii‘« 
involves considerable self-denial to those who 
like to join in every dance, as do most girls 
There is something delighlfiil .ilxnit walt/ing 
with .1 good paitner The rhvthrn of the 
movement, the music, and the joy of life 
melt into each othei and foim a kind ol 
enchantment But, though it is kind and 
unselfish to give up a few dances, it would 
be very bad mannc'rs to ncglcd the claims 
of hospitality 1 have known girls give uj) 
a favourite partner to a girl who was not 
attractive enough to be sought out What 
the jiartner felt was jnobably expiessed 
latei on 

Ihc historic lady who, on bc'ing invited 
to waltz, replied that “ she couldn’t dance, 
but she thought she’d like to try,” coulcl 
scarcelv' Ix' worse thcin some ol the girls one 
secs, w'ho tread on their partners’ toes, knock 
them on the knees, cannot keej) time, and 
are very hea\ y in hand No mothei should 
send hci giil to a dance without having pic- 
vioush equijijicd hei bv suitable courses ol 
lessons liom good teacheis 

There are men, too, who dance \crv baclU. 
but a girl must not refuse them by givong 
that as a rt.ison It is a great ludeness to 
refuse one man Joi a dance, and then accc*jit 
anothei without having been pieviously 
engaged to him foi it 

On the othei hand, if the girl, unwilling to 
dance with him, pleads a pievious engage- 
ment, she feels veiv aw'kwaid if no one turns 
up with whom she can quictlv' carrv' out the 
fiction It IS one of the manv cases in which 
inclination has to be sacrificed to good 
manneis 

When Cailvle was fust leceived into 
Knglish societv' this stiuck him more than 
anv'thing else He descrilx-d it as the 

amiable stoicism” of the upix?r class In 
his own state of life by biith jieople followed 
then own inclinations without regarding the 
fc'clmgs of others, with the few exceptions of 
” nature’s gentlefolk,” whose kindU instinct 
inspires the wcll-manneied act or word. 

Sometimes a man does not turn up in 
good time for a dance, and the girl who is 
engaged to him for it grows impatient. But, 


however anxious she may be to begin it, 
she should not go and look for him There 
are gills who do so, but they are not well 
bred Had they been better taught they 
would know that they could only do such a 
thing with loss to their own dignity Besides, 
they may find the man sitting out very 
(omfortabh with someone else and most 
unwilling to move Here is a situation that 
cannot fail to humiliate the giil w'ho comes 
u})on the sc one as a disturbing and unwanted 
thud She sec*s his reluctance, however 
carefully he may endeavour to hide it, and 
she also notices the annoyed look of the othei 
gill, pci haps less studiously concealed 
Sitting-oiit IS a test ol a girl’s good breeding 
It IS cjuite allow.ible to sit on the stairs 
lKtwc‘en the dances, but it is as well to go no 
liighei than those flights wdiich arc p.itronised 
by othei couples An Knglishwoman who 
gave a dance is rejxirted to have said. 
Five couples on the first-floor staircase, 
eight on the second-floor, and one on the top 
stej) of the servants’ attic She shall never 
tie asked here again * ” 

It IS m bad loim to choose an elevated 
jiosition in c omparativ'c isolation for the 
interesting amu‘-cment of sitting-out It does 
not do lor a girl to acquiie the reputation ol 
lieing ” fast ” She mav not mind at first, 
but some day it ma\ wreck her dearest hopes 
At the l)oy and girl dances that are a 
modern mstiliition there are no chajierons, 
the hostess being sujiposed to art in that 
cajiacitj to all the girls she has invited But 
it IS not every hostess who realises her 
lesjxmsibilitics, and theie may be awkw'ard 
moments foi the chajieionless girl Suppose 
that no jiartnei asks hei for the supper 
dance, and when it is over she is left sitting 
alone in the drawing-room, overlooked by 
her hostess’ It is upon such occasions as 
these that a girl misses a chapeion 

Ihc “dutj ” dance is that for which 
every male guest is bound to ask the 
daughter or daughters of his hostess, and his 
hostess herself, if her dancing days are not 
over The girls who have their own ideas 
as to the partners they prefer — and w'hat 
girl has not ? — will make haste to fill their 
programmes in good time, so that a legiti- 
mate excuse may be leady, it not desired 
by them, for some of these perfunctory 
requests. 
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Conducted bj the Editress of “ Fashions for All ” 


1 In this important section of L\ LRV Woman's h ncvc i oi* i dia c\Lr\ aspect of dnsswill he dealt 

with by practical and experioiu 

id writers The hisiorv of dicss from (.irliLSt timis will be told, .and 1 

pr.iclic.al and useful information 

will be given in 


Home Dressmaking I 

Millinery 

Jhnv to Cut Patftins 

Jlonu J at lot ttt!^ 

lissott\ iti flat Jiitu tiling 

Ahthod\ of SelJ tueasuie- 

Jvi pt ntattvi J-atltiotii 

Jhriv to MaU a Shafu. 

mtut 

J attrv Dtiw 

Jiinv to Lull Pi others 

Loloui Conf>a\t\ 

^l/fiiattoit of Clot ft! lit 

f lou'i)\^ Hat pins^ Colours, etc 

Boots and Shoes 

Furs 

1 Gloves 

( hou t 

( hout 

1 C hou ! 

Jfmv to Ktep tn Uood Ccndition 1 Ilow to 

1 Lit ailing, Ul 

Hmv to Sojten fuatJut^ ett 

1 J/im* to I}iiud^ 1 Jewelleryt ctcs | 


HOME-MADE COIFFURE DECORATIONS 

LILIAN JOY 


< nHtiniu i horn /rt r ^^0 / »»/ A 

A Head-dress of Barbaric Style— Folds of Silver Tissue and a Jewelled Buckle— Gauze and Ivy 

Leaves — Black Velvet 


T he picture on this page shows a head-dress 
in a barbaric st>le 11 is niadi on a 
shaped piece of ^ery thin tailor’s canvas 
coveied with gold tissue It is then em- 
broidered with a conventional design, or a 
design may becutfrom some lace and appliqncd 
on it, and green and 
red and blue jewels 
sewn on here and there 
to pick out the pattci n 
and give a bi/arrc 
effect 

A wreath of little 
tinsel or satin roses for 
a young girl is the next 
notion given These 
roses arc made by c ut- 
ting a narrow piece of 
the material on the 
cross, gathering it, and 
rolling it round »ind 
round and sewing it 
on to a piece of wiie 
The raw edges .ire 
covered with a c.il>x 
taken from an old rose 
and slipped up the 
wire Buy some sprays 
of tiny rose-leaves and 
unwire them so that 
you have them all 
single Then gel a 
piece of fine covered 


wiie of the collect si/c to go <iruund the 
coilfurc, and .uiange the; leavers and roses 
upon it, binding tliLiu to the vviic with 
giten china iibbon uJ t)i kind used loi 
nblioii enibroidc'iy 

I he next j)u luu shows a very simple 
but charming ari.inge- 
ment of some folds of 
sihei tissue ])assc*d 
thioiigh a jewrlled 
biK klc 

A vaiiation of this 
would be to finish the 
l(/l(ls of the tissue 
wuth a (ou|>lc of silvc'r 
hJies 'I hese aie made 
ol the tissue cut to the 
collect shfijic on the 
cioss ot the matciial 
I h( ujijHT .111(1 under 
sKlcs.irc faced togethci, 
s( w n .ilong the edges, 
and tlu'ii turned inside 
out .111(1 w'licd 1 here 
.lie iivc jic'lals foi e.ich 
tlowcr, .ind they arc 
stitched togcthei 
around the stamens 
I o make these, thread 
some tiny green beads 
on fine i lower wire, for 
the little heads use 
gold beads Pass the 
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A wreath of tinsel or satin roses with green leaves forms a delightful 
finish to the head-dress for a young girl 

Wire through Iholdtlei, and return it through 
the beads foiining the stalk jiart ot the 
stamen 

The scarf pictured here lan be made of 
eitlier sib'ei or gold gauze and finislu'd at 
the ends with tassels made of bunches of 
beads It will bike a y.ird of gau/c, and a 
picte .ibout 12 inches wide must be cut off 
and twisted togethci, and formed into a 



ivy leaves in dull gold metallic fabric bordered with grey-blue 
beads worked into a wreath are both novel and pretty 

loo]) and two ends at one side Another 
practical idea is a wreath of metallic ivy 
leaves This is not c«isy to m.ike, but is 
\ery elTcclnc and smart when finished 
Cut the ivy leaves in gold or silver tissue, and 
wire them’ around the edges with a piece of 
the fine wire cut from “ribbon" wire 
Then string some grey-blue metallic beads 
on fine flower wiie .ind sew them firound the 
edges to hide the stitches and make a 
pietty finish In stringing the beads finish 
off the first and the last bead, so that >ou 
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have a firni row to 
sew^ on When the 
ivy leaves arc made 
they are mounted 
one overlapping the 
other on a piece ot 
wire 

The last decora- 
tion to need descrip- 
tion consists of a 
band of black velvet 
studded with cabo- 
chons of sparkling 
paste The band is 
composed of bl.it k 
velvet ribbon, 4^ 
inches wide folded 
in half The cabo- 
chons are made in a 
similar fashion to 
the large one shown 
on page 755, only in 
a smaller size A 
small celluloid ball 
tan be used as a 
mould Cutacirculai 



Black velvet band studded with cabochons of sparklins paste 


])iecc of buckram 
and, before damping 
It, sewr a piece of 
coarse thread 
.iroimd It While 
the buckram is wet 
.ind soft, this can 
be drawn up and 
helps to fit it around 
the ball When dry 
wiie the edge of the 
mould, and then 
co\er it with silver 
tissue Finally, sew 
p.iste stones all over 
it, covering the 
entire surface 
About three or five 
of these cabochons 
will be needed, ac- 
( ording to their size, 
})latcd Jit equal dis- 
tant es, with one in 
the centre* of the 
tiont, lheb.md f.ast- 
eiiing at tin back 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN TAILORING 

FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 

Ry M PRINCE RROWNP. ; 

I xammer tn Drc^^mnktiig^ Tatloitns'y 1 temh Pattirn Mtuitlhnji, Mtluuns aiul J\'ani Nintfnvoil nf the * 
J eachers tv Iratutng at the Vvtitisity College of South J I alts attd Movviottih^hut^ laultff^ tin I omlov ' 
Technical hxavtivatiov Ltntte,rfc Authot of ^ (tp t,i-Dat< Drets^itlftng an, I Dta'ft/ig," a/ut '1 he Practical l' 
Jlofk of Drcwmaktvg and Tailotnig ’ ij 

i / /> m J't>t 7 

EIGHTH LE5SON. THE COAT- continued 


How to Open and Press the Seams — ^To Prepare the Coat for Fitting-Correcting the ** Crease” 

of the Re vers 


Any rounded oi sh.iip toriicis m re\ers, 
^ pockets, etc , should be tieated in the 
same w^ay as the scams 

When all the seams have been notched, 
ojien the centic-baik seam, damp, and press 
it well with .'I iiKxler.itely hot goose, on 1h< 
wrong side, on a bait* boaid Tlu tuinings 
of the other seanrs, which arc to be “ lapjied ” 
(shown in the coat of the sketch, page 7*5^1), 
must not be separated .ind jiressed ojxn, 
but both turnings of the seams (“ side Ixidy ” 
and " side piece ”) should be turned the 
same way, tow’ards the back, d.impcd, and 
jircssed on the wrrong side The work must 
now be turned light side iipi>ermost , and the 
seams tatked dow'n (about a qu.uler t»f .in 
inch from the edge of the scam) right 
through the double tuinings 

Work a row of mat hiiie-stitt lung dowm 
each of these scams, about three-eighths of 
an inch from the edge , this gives them the 
appearance of being " lapped ” 

The back of the coat can now be put aside 
until the fronts have been prcjiared for 
fitting Join the " fronts ” and side- 
fronts ” together , first pm the w'aist-hnes, 
then carefully pm through all the t.-ulor 
tacking above and below the waist. Tack 
the seams from the top downwards, remove 
the short threads of the tailor tacking and 


m.iihinc-sljt(h tlu* s^sims As Hicse also arc 
to lx* “l.ijipid” seams, lluy must not be 
sep.iicited and jiiessed iijxn, but Uitli the 
turnings must bt tinned the same w.iy 
towciids the j}oni 'J ack tlu m down on the 
right side (al>ont a (pi.ntei ol an iiuh from 
tlu edge ol Ibe seam) right through the 
double tuinings notili tlu m well, damp 
and jircss tlu m on the wiong side, then 
work a row of m.u hme-stiUhmg on the right 
side about threi -eighths of an null from the 
edge of each siam, to give it the “ I.qipcd ” 
ajipe.aramc. 

Prepare the Coat for Fitting 
T o do this, ])in .ind tlu n t.ic k the fiont and 
bai k shouldeis togcthei, on the right side 
with tlu turnings ol tlu se.ims outwsirds, witli 
the “ kipped " seams of tlic fiont and back 
exatll) meeting Pin, and then tack the 
iiiider-aims, with the turnings outwards 
Tiy the coat on, pm it together quite 
evenly down the front, taking t.ire that the 
waist lines meet, and pm the coat firmly at 
the waist at the cent re- back to keep the 
back line even and well drawn dow'ii whilst 
fitting Next fit the shoulder and under- 
arm scams The former should not be 
brought too far forward, or it will make the 
back appear round-shouldered Jf any 
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alteration is necessary at the shoulder, take 
out the tacking and correct it, but m re- 
pinning it be careful not to alter the correct 
line of the shoulder, which should be slightly 
hollowed on the back and rounded on the 
front If the coat is too tight across the 
chest, let it out at the under-arm seam 

Be careful to make it long-waistcd enough 
Tf it IS too short, lower it from the shoulder ; 
if too long, raise it at the shoulder, either at 
the front or back, or both if required 

N B — Only one side of the coat must be 
fitted (preferably the right side), the left side 
must 1)0 corrected from it, when the coat 
has been removed from the figure, by means 
of " tailui tacking ” The ]K)Sition for the 
jiocket, also the correct front line. 01 “front 
edge “ of the coat, and the shajx; of the 
“ rovers, ’’ must be marked w'hile the toat 
IS still on the figuie Hold baik the right 
front in a sloping line from the neck jKunt 
of the shoulder to the front of the coat, and 
pm this fold down 

From It turn in and pm the material foi 
the “ fiont edge ’’ of the coat, then, staiting 
from the point where the liottom ol the 
fold and the “ front edge ” meet, draw the 
shape and sue the rovers is to be 

'jW length to make the " roll collai ’’ tan 
iK)W be ascertained by measuring from Hr 
centre b.uk scam to just under the u*vtis 
MB — This gives the length foi h.iU the 
collar onh, and as there must not be a join 
ill il, the canv.is must be cut twice the 
lengtli-'i t* , if the measuiemenl taken is 
7i inches, the canvas must be cut 15 inches 
Bemove the coat, cut one or two notches 
thiough the double turnings of the shouldei 
and under-arm seams, so that when the 
seams are undone and tinned to the w'loiig 
side for stitching, the position iiia^ be 
correctly matched again b> means ol tliest 
iioti hes 

Take <i jiiecc ol t.iilor’s chalk and make 
maiks down each side of the shouldei and 
imdei-arni. exactly wheie the pins weie 
placed when the seams were fitted , 01 ovei 
the line of tac king, it no alterations were 
made , then mark the edge of the fold whuli 
has been pinned back to foim the io\cis, 
and the front edge of the coat 

Now take out all the juns and j)Iace the 
light front on the table , correct and ^lerfect 
the lines for the shoulder and undei-aim 
seams, draw a stiaight line Avith ,i sipiaie 
for the jiosition ol the jiocket Turn the 
liont wiong side uiijx-rmost on the table, 
and correct the “ ciease ” of the revers by 
drawing a sliaight line with the “ tailoi's 
squaie “ fiom the neck iiomt of the shoulder 
to the fiont ol the coat This line must 
exactly meet the fiont edge of the coat, so 
that the icvers may turn over without 
showing any “ break “ m the line 

Put a pm through at this point , turn the 
front over to the right side, and draw^ a 
perfectly straight line from the pm to the 
bottom "of the coat. This line gives the 
fiont edge 

Again turn the front wrong sule iipjiei- 


most, and from the pm draw a correct out- 
line for the revers, which m the sketch has 
a perfectly straight edge, as m a man’s coat. 

When all the lines have been corrected, 
put the two fronts together, the right half 
uppermost, and “ tailor tack ” through all 
the chalk lines to the under half, slightly 
separate the pieces, and cut through the 
threads, turn the pieces over, again place 
them together, and “ tailor tack’^ through 
the chalk lines that arc on the other side, 
and cut the notches m the turnings of the 
second half to correspond to the first half ; 
slightly separate the two fronts, and cut 
through the stitches 

Fold the back exactly dowm the centre 
scams, correct the lines for the under-arm 
and shoulder seams, “tailor tack ’’ through to 





Dikgram I The front of coat before revers is turned back into 
position 

the iindci half, make the notches to cor- 
rcsjxmd on the tuinmgs, slightly separate 
the two hahes, and tut through the stitches 
of the “ tailor tacking ” Put the back aside 
until the fionts are read> to be joined to it 
Make the “ flajis ” and put m the pockets, 
aitouling to tlie iiisti uctions given in the 
lessons m Parts 3 and 4 

When the pockets arc finished and have 
been well pressed, put m the Front h 
can\as , it is better to do this over the knee 
with the left foot raised on a footstool 
Place the “ scam to shoulder ’’ of the 
canvas front on the knee, the turnings 
dow'nw^ards, and place the " scam to 
shoulder ” of the cloth front Exactly over ti, 
the turnings downwards Pm and tack the 
seams together m this position, stretching 
the cloth well from the waist line upwards, 
and fiom the waist line downwards 

N B — The cloth must be stretched over 
the canvas as much as jxissiblc to avoid 
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fulness, especially at the waist Still hold- Next place the front on the table and tack 
ing the fronts over the knee, pm and tack through the " crease edge ” of the revers — 
the cloth perfectly smooth over the canvas, that is. the perfectly straight “ tailor tacked ” 
stretching it well iipivards towards the line on the cloth — through to the canvas , 
shoulder and all over, except on the revers “crease” back this line, canvas upper- 

N B — ^The canvas must onlv lx» slightly most, and press it sharply down with a 

tacked on the revers, so that there may be hot iron, taking care not to stretch the 

no restraint in either the cloth or the canvas, edge, which is very easily done as it is 

when “ rolling ” it over the finger in " pad- on the cross 
ding ” To be toniinucfi 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DREiSfiSMAIlING 

B> M. PRINCE BROWNE 

toHltniutl htnH /‘a f "i im 7 


EIGHTH LESSON. THE SKIRT— co/iciuded 


Correcting the Length of the Skirt— Finishing the Edge 

ic peison foi whom il Cut a jmcmc of Pm 
ind sec that it is even, oi fi\c inchts Ions;, lilac 


puT the skirt on the peison foi whom it Cut a lucce of Pmssian binding tour 
* IS being made, and sec that it is even, oi fi\c inchts long, jilac c it .u ross the fiont 
and the same distance fiom of the skiit at the bottom ol 

the floor all round, corret ting the b.infl, Inrii it m and stitch 

It if necessary. Remove it it on fiinilv at each end 

from the figiiic and tmn it St w a looji of binding aliont 

inside out With the squaie, loin iiu lies long at the l)ot- 

measurc the dojitli for the tom of the band at each side 

hem and turning (4^ inches) of the back, an inch or two 

allround, and mark it with litmi the ttiil 

chalk at intervals Cutoff 1 he piec e .u ross the tentre 

the superfluous material,. ol the band jii events at rcase 

turnm the rawetlge, and tack Hi / fonning tlowii the tentie of 

it down smoothly and evenly the fiont ol the skill 11 

(making a little pleat where jr j tht Itngth fiom the waist — 

netessary to make it fit the ' | / /jMt ^ over the hips to the flooi — is 

skirt), «is near to the edge as SJ||» j ^ not the same on both sides 

possible This tacking shtiuld Sfl fl; of the figiiie (this is lie- 

be done with white cotton, \ quentlv the case), a bettci 

or cotton of a contiasting ^ mctliod of measuring and 

colour, and the stitches must tinning np the skirt .it the 

be short on the wrong side bottom is 10 put it on the 

and long on the right ]>cison foi wiiorn it is being 

The line of tacking on the m<ule. and moasuic it, from 

right side of the* skirl is a the floor uffwards, with a 

guide for the maeliine l.ailoi ’s square, as illusliated 

stitching, which must be done m the sketch Ihe square 

jusi below, and clobe to, the is ]}ldced with the short aim 

tacking Place a second row ic'stmg on the floor, and the* 

of machine stitching Ih'Iow long arm upwards against 

the first — ^t he space between the skirt 'l.ikc .1. jinee ol 

these tw'O rows must be the , t.iiloi’s chalk .ind mark on 

same width as the ‘‘lajipeil” ' the skirt by ^ the scpi.iie, 

Damp and pi ess tlie hem be frean the' floea, ,ind 

well all round, on the wr on a e ithe-r inene tlie square and 

side If a braid is to lx; put LA* iii.iik the skirt .it short in- 

on, fold it double, and either s' 9 teivals .ill roiinel, and then 

hem it, or run it neatlv on, turn iq) the hem by tliemai k^ 

with an occasional back- <tnd pm it at intervals, 01 

fttitch — the latter is the make two or three marks anel 

stronger method ” Ease ” them turn u}> a part of the 

the braid well in putting it on, lx>ttom eif the skirt, .ind so 

or the skirt will lx; puckered on altein.itclv, as shown in 

round the bottom The thesketeh 

edge of the braid should be Fir 1 Place the square will the short arm Wilt 11 tllC ‘•kirt Jl.lS ]x,CI) 
put on level with the edge of “ 'K";” "‘■(.match tiiriitd up and 

the skirt, or, after it has .f u.." .ii 

Ireen pressed, it will show too much Irelow making it aLcoiding to tht instructions 

the edge. Damp the braid and press it well already given 

oi> the wrong sjtje on the bare board '/o be lonunued 
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PRACTICAL MILLINERY 

By Mks. eric PRITCHARD 
A VELVET TOQUE 

Lonnmudjrotn pat,t Sil, Pttrt 4 


Popularity of the Toque— Cheapest ?nd Simplest Way of Making Up— How to Drape Velvet- 
Drawing the Velvet into Ears'' — The Toque Complete 


’T'oQUEb can l)e constructed out of almost .iny 
* material, from tulle .ind lace for summc'i 
.ind evening wear to velvet, cloth, .intl fur, 
which, when artistically drajicd, forms a 
most suitable and cosv hc.idgcar for winter 
For tulle, chiffon, lace, and the lighter 
f.ibrics wire shapes .11 e mv.iriably used; 
these can be jirocurcd from almost any 
draper at 84’ d or loffl If a particularly 
new shape is rcciuircd, tin majority of drapers 
will make to order 

I'or velvet, doth, and inr, the spartia, 01 
buckram, sha]ies are bettor, these can alsfjbe 
obtained at a jirae v.ir^mg from lo'Jd to 
3’ld , the })iKe will lange according to 
si/c of shape l*or the toqiii destribc‘d in 
this .irticli select <i \ei\ light sha])t with a 
“coronet,” as ilhistialed 111 Figure i 

'1 he next ejuestion is the selection ol the 
materuil if velvet is chosen 2{ yards, about 
j8 to 20 inches wide, will be rcipiired 'I he 
.ivciage price hn .i hiiilv good iniroii velvet 
IS 3s I dd (Miioir velvet is usually much 
hghtei th.in ordinar} velvet ) 




Fig I The »hape 


higuie 1 illustrates the sIkijic, with coionet 
(\ “ coronet ” is the tcilinieal millimrv tcim 
toi the oiihi(h brim of the tinb<in tocjue) 



Fig 2 The snape turned upsid>. duwn 
Juiii shape upside down aiul nuiik liuiit. 
back, and sides ol inli*rioi ol shape with 
jieiuil 01 ])ins 

'Jake one end ol the velvet and place a 
coiiiei over the tiont of the iiiterioi of brim 
[See I'lg ^al , if the mterioi of shape droops 
01 sinks into the head, as js usual in the 


piescnt fashion, ,i ])leat will be ie't|uiied in 
the centre of the back to take out the exces- 
sive fulness and insure fit, as seen m Fig ^b 



Fig 4 Fitiing ih« velvet all round inside of brim 


J It all lound the inside of the bum, allow- 
ing the velvet to sink well into the head and 
fit dowm without dragging Work all fulness 
to the back, as illustrated, and pm round 



Take the remainder of the \elvct and 
place one selvedge on to the t oionet. the right 
side of m.itcnal inside t his is sew n all round, 
and the picte ovei is 
left loose, to he used 
tor the lie-over 

The material is then 
turned over, and lea\ cs 
(juite a n<‘at edge 

It is almost imposs- 
ible to deserilie how to 
tlrape, or where to 
locate each foUl. us this 
lb entirely a <jucslioii 
of indivKliuil t.isli and 
discretion 'J he mei( 
knowdedge of being 
tied down to co]n a 
sketch or model is dis- 
<istious to <111 im.igiihi- 
tive or cie.itne mind 
\bovc all, avoid lingei- 
ing the vehet or sew- 
ing too firmly , the less 
.iiiv fabric is handled, 
the more chance has it 
ot retaining its fresh- 
ness and i risp ap]itai - 
<incc 

The finished sketch 
illustnites a dr<i])ed 
tocjue, the vcKet of 
which has been drawn 
together at the side’s to 
form two ot the fiishioiKible ’‘doiiKc’^ ears 



Fir 13 The piece of velvet et beck is caught togethsr to form 
tie-over or choux 


Fig 12 The back of toque, as it should appear at this stage 
of the work 

Fig lo illustrates the position of the 
velvet before it has 
been drawm togethei 
lo form the “cars ’’ 
l’'ig 1 1 mdic.ites 
the velvet being drawn 
up into “ cirs “ 

Fig 12 illustrates 
the back 3'iew' ol 
toque at this stage 
There now remains 
the piece of velvet to 
be made into a tic-ovcr 
or sort of “ choux “ 
at the back This is 
just caught together 
at the bottom of the 
coronet, as seen in 

big 14 shows the 
back of the tocjuc 
completed 

Although velvet has 
been c hosen as the 
medium for the toque 
described, the same 
directions hold good 
lor the lighter fabrics, 
such as chiffon, tulle, 
cloth, etc 

The use of a pretty 
slide or cabochon 
greath adds to the effect in some instances, 
and the draping of the material can be 
adapted to the 2>ailicular style of the 
moment 



Fig 14 Bftck vi«w of finished toque, showinfi effect of thf 
drgped velvet 



Sketch of finished toque as it should appear when worn 
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Suiting Clothes to the Colour of the Furniture— The Nymph-lilce Frocks of the Period— Th: 
Effect of Josephine's Downfall upon Fashions— Corsets, always a Bone of Contention 


In the Empire period there was also a vogue 
* for a bracelet formed of gold ribbon or 
knitting imitated by the goldsmith’s art. and 
on the head rose wreaths and jewelled diadems 
and bandeaux were worn When the vogue 
for Empire fashions returns amongst us 
the modern jeweller reinstates these designs, 
giving piommencc to the laurel leaf and 
the violets of Napoleon 

Blendins Clothes with Furniture 

The luxurious jilan was adopted by the 
Empress and her Court of suiting the clothes 
worn to the colour of the furniture in the 
various palaces Myrtle green velvet robes 
contrasted with poppy reel d<imask turnituie 
coverings, and bleu mourant, or de.id blue, 
was held to agree well with yellow broca- 
telle The bee was a favourite emblem m 
embroidery schemes, and is insep.irabl}" 
connected with Napoleon’s reign 

Josephine’s favourite residence w.is E.i 
Malmaison, to which jialacc she eventually 
withdrew when Napoleon married Marie 
Louise of Austria, and where «it last she 
died There she liked to walk with her 
companions m the picttv g.iidens and 
round the little lakes, watching the blac k 
and white swans sailing majestically over 
the unruffled surface of the water 

Qosaamer-like Garments 

The curious fashion prevailed at 1h.it 
time of wearing clothes as gossamc i-like .is 
possible It was considered fashionable to 
dress like nymphs and goddesses, and to 
imitate the classical garb of old Cirecce .is 
closely as possible 

The consequence w’as that the doctors 
were up in arms .ibout the foolishness of 
women, and it w'.is rccoukcl l>\ om 
authority that lie witnessed more clcMths 
among young women at the end of one yc*ai, 
when, despite the seventy of the wcatliei, 
the absurd fashion for nymph frocks still 
prevailed, than he had duiuig the jircvious 
forty years 

The Influence of Madame de Stael 

The publication of Mdrae de Stael’s 
" Connne ” in 1807 excited the furore for 
flimsy attire, a rapt expression of counten- 
ance, and for jflaying on the harp ' Women 
went out of doors m low-cut frocks w’lth 
short sleeves , indeed, it is actually recorded 
of one that she dared to appear with no 
clothes on at all beneath a gowm of semi- 


transparent gau7c, forgetting altogether that 
she was not a maible st.nuc ' 

It was in Deci’inber. i8oy. that the divorce 
to vvhicfi joscphine had consented, since she 
had given the I'mjicioi no children, was 
ptonounceil, .ind 111 April, 1810, Najiolcon 
married the Arthdiuhess M.ine Ionise of 
Austiia 1 hoiigli ccrt.un ficsh intioduc- 
tions in till f.il-l.ils of diess weic noticeable 
then, the in.iin lines of t.isliion continued 
No untow'tT.rd (iuunista«Ke .iss.iiled the 
high-v\ .listed, shoit-sKiiUd, and shoit- 
slec'ved toiUtte, v\ith which the d.untiest 
of heel-less slippiT** were worn, and the 
longest ol iuckl(‘d gloves, in some inst.inees 
ftisiemd .it tlu lop oi llu ami l>> means 
of a iibbon bi.uek't 

Women still clung to the long, bioad 
scarf macU of gaii/e or iiepe which the 
classical tin ore li.ul l.iiight llu'in to con- 
skUi .is jni])oitiiiit .in .icccssory of chess 
and me.in^- ol elegant trilling .is the f.in 

Corsets and the Hmplre 

A vciy gencial elisposiiion became ap- 
jmient .It tins time to vvc.it si.i\s, anel Iht're 
was in.iugui.itcel .1 bailie lov.il wine li rages 
tej this (l.iy belween the .idvoc.iti's anel 
cemelcmneis eif Ili.it g.iiincnt 

And jKihaps in oidei to dc iiionsti ate the 
.iddition.d svinniediy of the 11 forms, or to 
m.iik a retinn low.ircls good i ommoiisensc 
111 another eliies turn a number of little 
extra bodu es, peli‘'scs, and lin-celgcel m.'inllcs 
were iritre>dnied One m iMrliiular was 
sjxeially pje|n.int find eonsislcel of a long- 
slce'veel silken >okt w^liK h eoveied the liigh- 
w.nsteel boeiie'e eir took its pl.u e .inel w-as 
hnisheel with a i.ijiiuhiii at the b.ick anel 
a closcdy pliate'd mnslin rnflle round the 
n' ' k 

The bnd of the Period 

So E.ishion pio( ceded on lu r w'.iy until 
was fought the b.ilMc of W.itcrloo Then 
beg.in a new era, a jiage w.is tuineel over 
anel a new eliajiter ojieiud in the bejok e>f 
history E.ishion, therefore, dfeinetl it 
necessary for herself to be fashionable, and 
accordingly a new era in the history of 
modes also was maugur.itcd 

Bv that time pooi loscphine was dead 
She "who had so adoringly watched the career 
of her soldier of fortune expired under the 
load of his adversities in 1814, a year before 
he sank beneath the cataclysm of Waterloo 
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ADVICE ON 
OF FURS 


THE CHOICE 


B) Thb Hon. Mrs. FITZROY STF-WART 
LESS EXPENSIVE FURS 

ConUnttnf firom frngt /f/ Part 0 

The Advantages of Cheap Furs— The Chief Varieties— Their Cost and Appearance— Skunk 
Squirrel — The Marten Family — Fisher — Nutria — Wolverine— Opossum— Colour of Fur-bearing 
Animals dependent upon Surroundings 


f^HEAP furs have interest They not only 
.'ippeal to one’s pocket, but they are 
apt to wear well, and more often than not 
are the genuine article Their moderate 
price protects them from imitation 

Several useful furs weie described m the 
last article, and here mention will be made 
of some more of the che.ipcr furs 

Skunk* a Very Practical Fur 

The skunk is a small American quadrujicd, 
allied to the otter and weasel, which is found 
chiefly in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Amei leans c.ill it the bhu k marten Its fur 
IS bhick, soft, thick, and glossy, and of a 
natuial darkness that needs no arcing It 
looks well, wears well, and has immense 
durability In foimer days the pungent 
odour which t lung to the skins was a decided 
drawback to Ihcir use, but modern methods 
of c leaning hiivc removed this disadvantage 
Skunk may be termed the fur of the 
moment A few years ago i(s price was low, 
and the skins e.isily obtained , but it came 
into vogue in Pans, and is now used not only 
for stoles and mulfs, but as a trimming for 
coats and cloaks and tor clay and evening 
chesses The skins aie worth from 30s. 
to or moie apiece and a stole ot 
the best skunk would cost or upwards, 
and a good iniitT about The hard- 

wearing cpiahties of skunk commend it to the 
I’conomist Since skunk h»is risen in price 
the fur has been imit.ited by me«ins of dyed 
opossum, but <LS the latter is less fine and 
glossy, the fraud is easily detected 

The Fur of the Squirrel 

Scpiiricl fui IS much in demand in England, 
but our liome-bied scpiiricls arc usually led, 
and arc seldom used by foreigners Squiircls 
\ ary m colour It is a curious fact that they 
aie gieyer in shade when found tow’ards the 
east, and redder wdien they come fiom the 
west But in the North of England the 
squirrel assumes a gre\ coat in winter, as it 
does ill Kussia and white specimens are 
soinelimes found A white squirrel was once 
captured in Norfolk, and a ])icd variety' wjis 
also found in the same county 

Orcy squirrels arc the most fasliionable, 
and these come chiefly from the Continent, 
especially Russia, arid from Siberia and 
America. The best skins are those from 
Siberia, which fetch from two to three 
shillings apiece The choicest of these are 
dresscrl and sorted at Weissenfels, in Germany 


About twenty firms are engaged in the 
trade at Weissenfels, employing 300 dressers 
Jind 500 workmen, and 5,000 to 6,000 
women and children for sewing and piecing 
lake all other furs, squirrel has of late gone 
up m value A stole made from good 
Russian squirrel would now cost £^o, and a 
muff to match, ;^i5 A stole made of the 
finest skins w'as recently jiriced at ;^36, but 
that particular fur had great beauty of colour 
.vnd texture Articles made of this fur can, 
of course, l>e bought at a much cheaper rate, 
but it must be admitted that squirrel is by no 
means a durable fur 

Baum Marten and Stone Marten 
Baum marten and stone marten arc furs of 
some importance The baurn marten is said 
still to exist in the Biitish Isles, and has been 
found in Wales, North Dev'on, and Cumber- 
land , but the principal supply is drawn 
from Russia, Norway, Italy, and Switzerland 
The finest skins tome fiom Norway, and this 
fur IS rich and vMliiablc, and dark brown in 
colour. It used to be known as “ French 
sable,” and was much m vogue m the time 
of the Gc'orges The tails of baum marten are 
used m the siimc way as sable tails, and are 
sometimes employed to imitate the genuine 
article They look w'ell and w'car w ell, but are 
coarser and rougher tluin real Stible, and the 
deception can be easily detected 

The amnitil itself is’ from one to two feet in 
length, and its colour v'aries from darkest 
brow'U to pale sandy in some of the poorer 
specimens A stole of the best baum marten 
would cost about /50, and a big muff but 
the purchase would be a sound one, as the fur 
IS light in weight tind has great durability 
Stone marten is found in most European 
countries, and also m India and Central Asia 
The Asiatic skins arc the softest, finest, and 
most Vtiluable The underfur is almost 
w'hitc, but the tips resemble sable in colour 
Stone marten wears fairly well, and looks 
well, but the tails arc not so good as those 
of the baum marten, and the skins have 
to lx? worked m a special manner to obviate 
the marks caused by the many' joinings The 
animal has a tail six inches long, is over two 
feet in length, .ind in colour much resembles 
the baum marten Its name is denved from 
Its fancy for rocky habitations 

A stole of stone marten would cost about 
and a muff £20 

Great improvements have of late been made 
in the dressing and dyeing of stone marten, 
and it can now be dved to imitate Russian 
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sable, which the best skins closely resemble 
In this case a large muff might cost and 
the stole from ^^40 to 

Fisher Pur 

Fisher fur has of late become populai 
This creature is the largest of the marten 
tribe, IS two to three feet long, and has a tail 
from eleven to nincJfeen inches in length It 
comes from North 
America and Canada . 
w’here it ranges from 
New Brunswick to British 
Columbia 

The fur is dark browm, 
with longer and still 
darker hairs , the ears 
are short, and the tail, 
w'hich IS long, taperS’ in 
a most graceful manner 
The animal lives in 
w'oods and in damp 
places near w’atcr 

Fisher fur has always 
been much worn by 
Russians, but a year 01 
tw’O ago it became jiopu- 
lar m Pans, and the 
price went up in pro- 
|)ortion A stole of good i 

fur w'ould cost about /30, 
and a muff £10 b'lsher, 
like skunk and the two 
other martens, combines 
reasonable jince with 
handsome appearance 

Nutria IS a fui of the 
beaver kind, cheap, use- 
ful, and durable The 
nutria comes from South 
'\mcrica, and is found in 
Hrazil and the Argentine 
Republic It is from 
nine to ten inches in 
length, eats no animal 
food, but lives entirely 
on roots and herbs It 
can be e.isily tamed, 
and breeds well in cap- 
tivity in England Its 
fur is of a warm, gcjldcn 
shade, rather like n.itur.il 
sealskin, but is often 
dved to a dark brown 
ccilour In this case il 
may lend itself to fraud, 
as it sometimes poses as 
rnink, or if silvered and 
‘‘unhaired,” can be made 
to imitate beaver I low- 
ever, the real fur is use- A becoming wtap m o 
ful for small articles, '* ' 

such as hats, caps, muffs, 
and neckties, but does less well for large 
garments, as the tiny skins ha\c to be 
cross-joined, which spoils the effect How'- 
ever, it makes a good lining fur, as it is 
lighter in weight and less costly than beaver, 
and has almost as good an appearance 
Wolverine is found in the northern lati- 
tudes of Europe, Asia, and America It 


comes from Norway and Russia, .iiid is 
plentiful in Labrador The skins are from 
three to four feet in length, and the fur is 
of a dark brown colour 

It IS marked in a peculiar mannci I'herc is 
a patch of dark fur right in the centre of 
the bick. which furriers call the “ saddle ” 
Round this mark there ionics a band of 
lightci fill, and then 
anotlici (lark ring, but 
not so dark as the 
addle ” This latter is 
is daik and rich as fine 
s,iblc tail, and is cut out 
mil used for tlic same 
purposes It fetches a 
high price Ihe other 

dark circle comes next 
in qualitv When the 

“stiddlc” has been le- 
moved, and the furrier 
desires to use the w'hole 
km for rug pin poses, he 
often fills up the gaj) by 
i bit of be.ir skin These 
kins m.ikc cm client rugs 
md wTappers 
1 ike the mole, the 
wolverine is a voracious 
leature, .md often preys 
on laigc animals, suili as 
the lemdeei By the 
wav, 1^ IS a curious fail 

th. il the ( olour of animals 
Jiglilens the nearer they 
live to the Poles, and also 
that ncariT the I’oles 
they aie lonnd, then 
si/es gr.idurilly bciomc 
l.irgci I his latter ])ei u- 
li.irily may jicilMps be 
.11 counted loi by the f.icl 
tliat the wiakly ones die 
off. .md the siirv iv^ors 
li.ivi' to Iravil ovei largei 

ti. iiks of I.mcl th.in tliose 
living fin till 1 south, and 
thus develop moie bone 
.ind rmisi le 

The Price of Opossum 

Opossum, viIikIi 
was mentioned in 
Pal I 5 in the article 
on tlunthill.i, is 
now veiy much m 
> di maud , the price 
li.is aciordmgly 
Msen, .and modern 

tnUUm.rr HH tliods of dfCSS- 
A becoming wiap in otter and skunk Skunk is a. present Hlg IlaVC (loilC 

much in vogue It needs no dyeing and is of great much to imiJlOVe 

durability tCxturC lllC 

cheaper opossum is of a brownish shadi*, but 
the best skins .are of a soft grey colour The 
cheap skins cost seven or eight shillings each, 
but the finer sort run to twelve or fourteen 
shillings a }>iece Some of the great London 
furriers can show excjuisitc skins of the best 
opossum Such skins as these, as grey furs, 
rank seiond only to ihinchilla 


ioo 6 



'I his s(cli«>u cif I \ I KN \Vf)M \N s I N( \( 1 01*1 DM Will form .1 practic.xl ami lucid guide to the many 
hi.iiiches o( iicidlewoik It will lu fully illiistr it( d In di.igr.ims ind photographs, and, as in other 
s< ctions of this liook, the diri I tioiis gi\(.n art put to a practical test I »t fore they arc printed Among 
the suljjt(t-« dtalt with will be 


Embioitit ly 

hmht oidt } ud Lo/bn \ and 
Jdonu^ 

J an U oi k 

Jh aion J lu t ad It oil 

J all no:; 

At ffun,' 


Kvittui^ 
i khIuI 
Jit aiditiii 
.it/ J\i/, Inaot I 
I 'I am Nndluvotk 
J*n utt/s 

S< 7i »///»■ Mat hitu V 


Dainiii!^ wt/h a Sewing 
Math me 

Jl hat tan lu done ’U'lth 
J\ibbi)n 

iieitnan Appliqtd IVoil 
Monos^tatii /)i\ii;ns^ 
t/t , ft< 


MACRAME WORK 


Hy rniTH (VSIIRA 


One of the Oldest Forms of Lace Making~The Materials Required — Methods of Work — Bars 

and Patterns 


'This matMmt*, or knoUing of siring as it 
* rtwlU IS, was «tt one liiiu — about the 
sivtccnth century- -use d in Sjiain and Italy 
as laie on the ectlesiastu.il linen and vest- 
ments The name was cMdentU taken 
Irom an Itah.in Milage on tin banks of the 
luer Macra. between 
Liguiia .mtl J'dnnia 
Tilt w'hole woik i (in- 
sists of a senes of knots 
made so cts to loim jiat- 
teins 

Among other things 
it can be used foi table 
and mantel borders, 
workbags, sachets, 
tidies, boi dels for tow'els 
and houseliold linen 
The woik is \er\ stiong 
and if dont well and 
t\enh IS piacticalh m- 
destiuctible 

'I he materials foi 
maiiame aii few and 
inexpeiisixe — geneialK 
a spetial make of linen 
thiead called maeramt 
twine, costing from Od 
to lod a large ball, is 
used for the coarser 
work, such as bracket 
and table boiders. Tins 
tw’iiie can be had m 


\aiious thitkiiesses and m \arious colours 
siith as cieam, poicelam blue, green, terra 
cotta, old gold, and brown Maltese thread, 
or fine flax thitad, both costing a little more 
than tilt twint , would be used loi the house 
hold linen, and it one wished to make dres«= 
tiimmings crochet 
(otton or silk twist 
would be suitable 
Beside the tvNine, a 
( ushion or board is 
net ess.ii y to w ork upon 
Some workers advocate 
.1 shallow' box about 
20 inches long by ic 
inches wide In i 1 
must first be placec 
heavy leaden w'eights 
then a bag made o] 
sti ong unbleaclu d calicc 
stufft d very firmly will 
bian. and of the samt 
si/e as the box m oidci 
to fit tightly into it 
This bag must be al 
lowed to come a little 
above the box, and car 
be covered with anj 
bright -coloured sateen 
There are, of course 
frames already made 
for the purpose, anc 
these vary in price froir 



A handsome design iar ■ bracket in maerame work 
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nudlkwork 


2 IS. to 2s 6d each But it is quite xxissible 
to use a smooth piece of board about a yard 
long and 8 to lo inches wide, and screw 
small strong screws into each end to hold 
the thread A few strong glass-headed 
toilet-pms are sometimes wanted to keep a 
thread in position, and, for beginners, it is as 



Ftft t Two differenr ways of fasteniag the thread upon the first 
foundation cord The latter must be quite taut or the work will 
sag when finished 

well to have a large 

si/e t loclu t-hook, ! 
tis sometimes it is 
difficult to get the 
thie.tds under each 
other Also, a pair 
ot sharp strong scis- 
sois will be required 
As to the actual 
work it is best to 
learn the different 
stitclu s, bars, dia- 
monds, etc , bt fore 
commencing a piece 
of >vork Great care 
must be taken in 
making all tli • knots 
firmly and evenly, 
otherwise the pat- a r 

tern — no matter how 2 A and B show how threads 

elaboi ate— will be 

siKiilt The aciompanMiig jihologi.qths 
show tht method ol staiting the woik tK>w 
to put on the first stitches and how' to work 
various bars and stitches Matiame is 
w’orked from the left hand to the ngh1--th.it 
IS, on the board or e ushion one starts the pat- 
tern at the left-hand side, and woi ks onwards 
The threads that go longways across the 
board are called “foundation cords,” the 
first of which is used to fasten the working 
threads to, and the othc'is, wluthci snond 
or third, are worked ovei with knots When 
the vertical threads are used to work knots 
and stitches on they arc called “ leaders.” 
and then arc worked into the pattern again 
as ordinarv threjids. All the threads do not 


work up alike Some require to be much 
longer — this is because some arc used more 
in the p.iltern than otheis , therefore, if 
uncertain of the length lequircd— .ind the 
lengths arc chffcient m each jiattein — it is 
better to cut them too long th.in too shoit, as 
joining is awkward But exjicricnce w'lll 
soon show, and, after working one •-callop 
in the pattein, it is easy to judge the right 
length for the icst of it li, however, it is 
absolutely nccess.irx to join iilace the new 
thread m working jHJsition, and with the long 
end make a single knot upon the Icadci oi 
nc’^aicst strand, tinning the short end to the 
b.ick, and fasten it with mi die and cotton 

To stait the woik the fust thing lo do is 
to measure tht foundation cords for the 
length of work the student intends doing , 
having the light length, allow an exlia h.df- 
yard or <|iiaiter-\aicl lot laslemng on to the 
cushion oi boaid 

If using a fine twine, use all Hit foundalion 
colds double, but il a lliitk one, onlv a 
single toid is nn did 

iMsltii tilt fust told .moss the boaid 
Ic'iigtlnvavs b\ tving oi knotting it firmly 
round the stiews— ilu bought frames have 
sjKM i.il }i(‘gs loi t.isttning it on to- I inch 
hom the lop ol thi ho.itd C au must be 
takin lo get this quilt tight oi the w'Oik will 
“ sag ” wht n linislu tl 

To put the stitches on in tlie usual wav, 
t.ike a length ot twint, lold tht two cnils 



are fastened on to the second foundation cord C and D how to 
form a sinRie knotted bar 

logethei, pass lluiii up .iiid uiuh i Ilu fust 
foundation toid, bung Ilu (nils down ovti 
it .ind through the loop thus forimd draw 
tlum clown tighth iMsteii .is many in this 
manmr as au net (ltd for tin Itngth ot 
vvoik, then l>ut anothtr found.ition toicl 
just Ik low vvhcic tht Ihit.ids .ire lastcmd 
on to the first one knot thim on to this hy 
taking the fust thnad in Ilu light hand, 
passing it ovci and uiidt i the s«tond loiind.i- 
tion cold .mil Ihiough the looj) thus formed , 
then draw it up tighth Do this to all ot 
them 

After this the woikmg ot the pattciq 
begins 

/o be (onttHiico, 





NOVEL IDEAS FOR 
BRIDGE PURSES 

The Use oE Galon and Gold Thread Lace Purse Lined with Silk— An Automatic 
Fastening for a Crochet Purse 

•The bridge-player likes a dainty purse, and uhich is to form the front of the purse 
* three that can be quickly made aic Place tne two pieces together, and overse\>v 
here given The first is made of a fancy them around the edge Be careful to us€ 

galon in lovely colour- the neatest nf stitche* 

mgs, with some gold 
metallic threads run- 
ning through it A 
quarter of a yard is 
requiiefl, which should 
first be faced on the 
wiong side with soft 
brocade or satin ribbon, 

.ind tacked along the 
edges, exc ept at the 
end which is to turn 
ov(*r to form the fl.ij), 
w'herc it must be slij)- 
htilched A piece 
inches deep is then 
turned iij) on the right 
side to form a yio< kel, 
and oversewn closely to 
the edges 

(let a quarter of a 
\ard of gold bobble 
fringe I'ray the braid 
on w'hich the liobblts 

are hanging, so that thev ** ...w.. 


Place the two pieces together, and oversew 
them around the edge Be careful to use 
— the neatest of stitches 
and make your work as 
strong as the fragility of 
the material used will 
•allow. Coins are weighty, 
and soon wear fabrics 
j into holes — a fatal result 
^ of careless needlecraft, 
I and one that may spoil 
an evening’s pleasure 
Now cover the purse 
with the medallions 
Tuck in the point pf the 
upper one, and slip- 
stitch the silk on the 
inner side of the purse 
over it Make a little 
worked loop on the fla]i 
to pass over a jew'elled 
button On the end ot 
the purse sew a little 
tassel, made by putting 
two narrow pieces of 
cord together, with a 
thread between them 


ill slip off, and sew A novel bridge pur« m«d« of f*ncy g.jon debated wuh VV^md some- cotton round 

* *{ 1 small gold b*lls end provided with * long neck-cord j -iK 


four on to the bottom 
of the purse at inlervaK 
A fiftn IS used as .i 
fastener, and a little 
piece ot cold sewn along 
the edge of the flap 
forms a IcKip to go over 
it Stiteh on to the 
lining of the flap a 
})K*rc more naiiow coid, 
suflicicntly long to p.iss 
around the neck, and 
iillow the purse to tuck 
into the belt, .ind >our 
task IS complete 

A second \er\ daintv 
bridge puisc is fotmed 
of <i c'ouple of w'hife 
guipure l.icc med«illions, 
lined with pale blue, 
pink, or mau\c silk or 
satin, and stiung cm ci 
narrow' ribbon to match 
The medallions are 
bought by the vard, 
tind should be .ibout 
inches Itmg and 2 ^ 
inches acioss 



A dainty purse made of two medallions of guipure lace, lined the laCC 
Cut out two hi tic with pale-coloured sann or $ 1 ^ and finished with a tassel As the bcauty of these 
eces of lino of the same * ****** dainty trifles depends 


and round the cords 
Tie the thread round 
the several thicknesses 
of cotton at the top 
edge of the caids, pass 
a pair of scissors be- 
tw'ecn the cords at the 
lower edge, and cut the 
threads You now have 
your tassel finished, e.x- 
cejit for the " waist,” 
which IS made by wind- 
ing a piece of thread 
around nc»ir the top 
A narrow satin nblion, 
finished with little Icxjps 
or rosettes, is sewn on 
at either side of the 
top 

This ribbon should, of 
course, be long, to serve 
as a neck-chain for the 
bag It will look best if 
of the same shade as the 
silk lining of the purse, 
since this is visible 
through the meshes of 


pieces of lino of the same 
size and shape as the medallions. Cover them 
with the silk or .satin, slipstitchmg it around 
the edges Turn in the top point of the one 


gieatly upon their immaculate freshness, 
the work should be done as quickly as 
possible, and with little handling. 


NKDLKWORK 
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CROCHET STITCHES WORKED IN WOOL 


Double Crochet Worked in Four Ways— Loops ol Chain and Double Crochet— Loops of Chain^ 
Double Crochet and Trebles— Spaced Trebles— Groups of Trebles 


Double Crochet Worked in Four Wvys 
Method 1 Working into the Top Loop only 
Without Turning W5rk — Commence with the 
length of chain required, turn, and work 
a double crochet into 2nd chain stitch from 
hook, working one double crochet into every 
top loop of chain to the end of row Break 



2nd 107V — I double crochet into both 
front and back top loops of each stitch in 
previous row Continue in this way for 
sutxeeding rows The pattern is somewhat 
more open, and shows the same both sides 
of work 



Fig. 3 Double crochet working into both top loops, and turning 
for each row 


Fig I Double crochet working into top loop only, without 
turning 

2nd row — C'ommencc with a slip loop, 
and work one double crochet along from 
the right-hand side into every tO]) loop ol 
the picvious low' 

In order to preserve the pattern the work 
must not be tinned, the right side being 
«ihvays towards the worker Therefore, il 
a straight piece of wwk is in hand, the wool 
must be broken off at the end of c«ich row 
but if the work allows, proceed round and 
round without turning 



Fig. 2 Double crochet, working into top loop only and turning 
for each row 


Method ^ Doirbic Liochel tviiJi Jhdge — 
This also forms a p.ittcrn alike on both 
sides 1 double cioche<* into oath founda 
tion chain Turn with r chain 



Fig 4 Double crochet worked into back loop only of each 
siitch forming a ridge 


2 nd imv-~J doiiblt ciochct into back 
loop of each stitch of jirtMOiis row as work 
IS being held I I'rn with 1 ch.iin 

'^ul 1070 — 1 double crotlnt into back 
loop of c,i(h stitch as work is held, which 
gjvc's the dcsiicfl " ridgt'd ” cdfect 

Loops ov Chmn and Douncr Crochlt 


Method 2 Working into Top Loop and 
Turning Work — One double crochet into each 
top loop of foundation chain. Turn with 
I chain. 

2nd row — r double crochet into each top 
loop as the w’ork is now being held Turn 
with 1 chain, and proceed in the same way 
for each row. 

Method 3 Reversible Double Crochet — i 
double crochet into each foundation chain 
Turn with i chain for the second row 


Work length of cli.im required, turn, i 
double c rot hot into ^tli chain stitch from 
hook, 4 chain * miss 2 founckition chain 
stitches, a double crochet mlo 3rd stitch, 
4 chain Continue from ♦ to end of row' 
2nd ro 7 V — 5 chain, turn, 1 double crochet 
into Tst space, woiKing under the chain of 
previous row, * 4 chain i double crochet 
into next space, and continue from * to 
end of row' PZach row is worked in the 
same wav. 







NBVDLIWOlIK 


lOlO 



Fig 5 Cham and double crochet worked alternately 


Loops of Chain with Doubil Crochbt 

AND 'I KJ BLK 

Work length of chain required 
I st row — 1 double cfochet into 7th chain 
fioin hook, 3 chain, miss 2 chain stitches of 
]uevious row, i tieblc into the next stitch. 

* 3 chciin, I cloulile ciochd into the ^rd 
stitch, 3 (ham i tieble into the next 3id 
stitch Jiepeat from * to end of rou 

2nd row -(» chain, turn, nriss the ist 
treble and the isL double cioihct stilt hes, 
.ind work .i treble on the tieblc of last low, 

• (» (ham I tieble on next treble Repeat 
liom * to end of low, and finish with 3 
(ham I treble into the 3rd stibh of chain 
.it end (the (ham used m iuining in the 
]»revioiis low) 



Fig 6 Cham wor'ed alternately with double crochet and treble 


^rd iniv — I urn with 5 ch.iin, i double 
(lochet into 1st spate, w 01 king uiidei the 
(ham, 3 (ham i tieble on tieble, t th.iiii i 
double tioihet into next spate, 3 tham i 
tieblc upon tieble, and so on to the end of 
low 

roiC -T ike 2ud row, and continue the 
last two rows alteinately 

Xote - In w 01 king the isl row .dwa\s end 
with a tieble stitch 



Fig 7 Trebles with chain between forming spaces, n' bers 


Spaced Treblfs 

Work a chain the length reijuired Put a 
treble stitch into the 5th chain from hook, 
* T chain, miss i stitch (of foundation chain), 
a treble into next stitch Repeat from * to 
end of row' Break off Commence with 
slip loop and w’ork another row' m exactly 
the same way, working a treble over the 
treble of previous row , or, to make the 
work reversible when the ist row is finished 
turn with 6 chain and w'ork a treble on a 
treble, * 1 (ham 1 treble on next treble, 
and repeat from to end of row' 



Fir 8 A variation of spaced trebles m which the trebles are 
placed over the spaces m the previous row 


j\oie -This spaced treble stitch can be 
vailed according to taste* -vtz , w'ork 2 
(ham between treble stitches and miss 2 
foiindalion chain, or work 2 tieblcs side by 
vide, putting 2 chain between, and m the 
2wd rou' work the 2 trebles into the 2 chain, 
and not on the trebles of prcMOus row'. 

Guol’ps oi- Tkmh LS 
Work length of chain required 
Is/ fou> Make a tieble into 4th chain 
from hook, ♦ miss i foundation stitch, and 
into the next work i Irt'ble, 1 chain, 1 
treble, and continue fiom • to end of the 

1 OW' 

2nd roto -Turn with i cluam i treble i 
ch.un I treble 1 chain i treble into 1st 
space of 1 chain, • miss 2 trebles, i treble 
1 chain I tieble i chain i treble into next 
space ot T chain, .incl continue from * to 
end of row 



Fig 9 A combination o' chain and trebles The closely worked 
trebles form » firm edae for any piece of work 


3rd yoa» — ^Turn with i chain 3 trebles 
mio ist space of chain, 1 chain 3 trebles 
into next space of chain, * 3 trebles into 
next space of chain, 1 chain 3 trebles into 
next space of chain, and continue from ♦ to 
end of row 


Tff ht contmtud 





All matters pertaining to tin kitchen and the subject of cookery in all Us hranrhts will be fully 

dealt with m Everv Woman’s ICnc ^ciofi ima l*vcrvthing a uoman ought to know will be taught 

m the most practical and exjxrt manner A few of tin. subjcits arc 

here intiUionrl 

\ 

Recipes for 

(ookt/yfo? InvaluP 

Gas St(n<ts 


C ookf / y fin ilnUinn 

Uiettsih 

Tnt/lt\ 

/ 1 i>ttartiiH 1 ooU ty 

The 'I heoiy of Coolnti> 

Pastty 

Pnpanny; Ganit and Poult ty 

Ike Cook\ 'J nut -table 

TndtUn^s 

7 ht Jtl of MaLtni; Cofft 

Weights and JA'a\u/t r, etr. 

Salads 

JAnr to ( an'u J*onlt>y, Joints^ 


Pu \tnu », //( 


For the sake of ensuring alisululo aiiurac), no rccijM* is piiiUtil in this sedion wIiil)) h.is not been 
actually made up and tried 


A BREABiFAST MENU 

The Importance of a Daintily'served Breakfast — A Typical Menu Fish— Breakfast Rolls — 

Tea and Coffee 


OiiLLY, foggy wcathcM makes it doubly liaul 
to " turn out '* in a moining, theicloic 
let your family find, on coming down, a vvaim, 
well-lighted room, a bright fnc. daintily-laid 
breakhist- table, supplied with templing fau , 
and tea or coffee hot. and w’orthy of the 
name There should be at least one hot dish 
and It is wtII to ha\e a more oi less sub 
stantial cold one to gi\c a choice 



MENU 

Tea 

OR ( OI'M E 


POKRinC.1 

Scat lops oi 

Fish Bri aki asi Roll 

1 Marmalade Dr^ Tovst | 


THE RECIPES 

PORRIDGE 

Rtqutrcd Oni gill (quarter of a pint) of ro.ust <Mf 
meal 

One pint of boil- 
ing water 

A saltspoonful of 
salt 

Put the water 
and salt in a 
saucepan When 
the water boils 
fast, sprinkle in 
the oatmeal with 
the left hand, 
stirring all the 
time with a 
wooden snoon 


Ix't the poiiidge simmer m ly slowly for quite 
half an liour, stining it fitqi.ntly. When 
cooked it should be so lint k that it will just 
jHmr into the plate , on no .uioimt must it 
l>e so stiff that it looks iock\ II tcxi thick, 
stii in more boiling w^atei and let it eook for 
a fc*w minutes 

SeiNC* Mi\ hot Ml ]>reUv porridge plates, 
with cieaiii oi milk, siig.ii oi s.il I, ai cording 
to individual taste 

NB — 1 lieu au several picjiaiations of 
o.tls on tliL inaikit, tiuv au looked in the 
same wa>, l)ut will tiiki kss time 

SCALLOPS OF FISH 

Ktqutrcd \ln»ut si\ (linin', of iii'\ ("Id i ooK« d lisli 
A litlk fisli s till ( 

Jlrouiiid hii •»d( I imd,'. 
il.ill ill oiiiK ( "I biitti I 

Tse tithe 1 the n.iluial si.illoj) shills, as in 
1 1 Ills ti at ion, oi 
shells ni.ide of 
cart he n ware, 
china, or cleetro- 
plate Brush them 
ovti with milted 
butter, and 
spnnklc with a 
good coating ol 
crumbs 

Remove all skm 
and bones from 
the fish, find chop 
the flesh eoaisely 



Scallops of fish 
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Heat the sauce in a small saucepan, any 
kind will do, provided it is not sweet, add 
the hsh, season the mixture with salt and 
pepper, and put it into the shells, heaping it 
up slightly Sprinkle the tops with a thick 
layer of crumbs, put the rest of the butter 
in little pieces on the top of each, and place 
the shells in a hot oven until the mixture 
IS hot through and nicely browned on the 
top Serve at once, garnished with parsley 

PJ B — These scallops may be prepared 
overnight, and will then merely require 
healing in the morning 

BREAKFAST ROLL 

Riqmred Ihret pounds of pickled 
loin of pork 

Three ounces of bnadcruinhs 

Thrct ounces of hau ham or 
bacon 

Two ounces of veal 

Two ounces of butler 

Two tgRS 

Thiee teaspoonfuls of chopped 
parsley 

Oiu te.isj)(K>nful i.f chopptd 
onion 

Salt, ptpptr, and nutimg 

With a sli.irp knife remove 
the bonts from the pork 
Wash it well in lopui w.iter, 
and if it seems likely to be 
very salt soak it foi an 
hour Mix togtlher the 
crumbs, fincly-t hopped ham, 
parsley, veal, and onion, 
melt the butter gtiitb, add 
it and the beaten egg with a careful season- 
ing of salt, pepper, and giated nutmeg. 

Lay the pork with the skin dow'iiwaids on 
the board oi table, spread the lortcmeal 
all over it to w'lfhin «ibout <i quarter of an 
inch of the edge Koll it neatly up, lie- 
ginning at the thick end and rolling towards 
the thmnei Koll the meat in a clean 
pudding-cloth, lie the ends securely, and 


put it in the stock-pot or in a saucepan oi 
boiling water, and let it simmer gently 
for about two hours. If it has to bie 
cooked in water, add a carrot, turnip, 
onion, and piece of celery to improve the 
flavour 

When cooked, unroll the pork, then rc-roll 
It tightly and leave it until cold. 

Next take off the cloth, trim the ends, 
roll the meat in some nicely-browned crumbs, 
and serve garnished with a few sprigs of 
fresh parsley 


TEA AND COFFEE 

Sec that the water is really boiling for 
making the lea and coffee , also that both 
t(‘a tincl coffce-i)ols arc heated before putting 
in the tea or coffee 

Have a good supply of hot milk ready to 
serve with the coffee Remember, it must 
not be allow^cd to actually boil, for that spoils 
the flavour, but it must be very hot. 



Breakfast roll 


VEGETABLE RECIPES 


CARROTS A LA VICTORIA 

lit quin ti Si\ or iiitir** rairuti 
Out (UlMCt t»t bllttlT 
T wu tiMspootifuls of (luip]M d parsley 
A table spoonful of nu'ltrd 
Salt and pepper 
A dust of cabtor sugai 

Wash and scraix; the i allots If a laigc 
vegetable cutter is available, scoop out balK 
of carrot the size ot large marbles, if not, 
lilt the cairot into neat, even-si/cd dice 
Boil them in salted vtalei until tendci, then 
diain off the v\atei, and di\ them lightlv 
with a clean cloth 

Melt the buttei in a clean fivmg-pan 
Put in the cairots and loss thein aUiut 
m the butler ovti the hie for about live 
minutes Add the gl.i/c, salt, pcppei, and 
a dust of sugar. Turn the balls about 
so that they are all well coated with the 
glaze, etc 

Put them 111 a hot dish, sprinkle over 
the parslev , and serve. 


STUFFED ONIONS 

Rtquirid Iwo l.irRc, cven-sizod onions 
I wo ouiicos of cold meat 
Two teaspuonfulb of chopped parsley. 

One teaspoonful of chopped onion 

One ounce of butter 

About two tdblespmmfuls of crumbs 

A few browiud crumbs 

Salt and pepper 

Peel the onions, put them in a saucepan 
with hot water with a little salt m it, and 
boil tliem until they are about half-cooked 

Meantime, chop the meat finely Melt 
the butter m a nmall pan, add the meat, 
parsley, onion, and crumbs, and, if possible, 
a little sauce or giavy Season the mixture 
1 arefully 

When the onions are read>, cut each m 
half, remov^e some of the middle rounds, so as 
to leave a cavity in which to put the stuffing 
Heap It up on each, sprinkle a few browned 
crumbs on each heap Put the onions m a 
fareproof dish, cover them with buttered 
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paper, and bake them until they are tender 
Pour round some brown sauce, and serve 

TOMATOES AU ORATIN 

Required : About two pounds of tomatoes 
Six tablespoonfuls of fresh crumbs 
Six tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 
One ounce of butter 
Salt and pepper. 

Mix the cheese and crumbs together Well 
butter a fireproof piedish, siirinkle a thick 
layer of crumbs and cheese over it Wash 
and wipe the tomatoes, and cut them in 
thick slices 
Put a layer of 
tomatoes in 
the dish, then 
one of crumbs 
and cheese, 
and a sprink- 
ling of salt 
and pepper 
Continue 
these layers 
until the dish 
IS full, the 
last layer 
must be a 
thick one of 
crumbs and 
cheese Put 
a few small i)icces of butter on the top, and 
bake in a quick oven until the tomatoes arc 
soft and the top is nicely brouned 

It will piobably take Iroin twenty to thirty 
minutes 

NB — Any stale dicese may be used, but 
Parmesan has the best flavoui 

FRIED SEAKALE 
Riqutrui St'cikaU 
Out 

Breadcrural)'- 
\ little lemon-jUKC 
A little clinppcd p.irsU\ 

Trim the scakale and wash it caiefulh, 
tying it into even-si/ed bundles Put it in a 
pan of fast-boiling w'atci wuth a little lemon - 
)uicc in it Boil It until it is tender, which 
wull probably take about thirty' minutes 
When done, dram it 4 arcfully out of the watci 
and untie it Spiinklc it witli Icmon-juite, 
parsley, and if liked, a little fincly’-chopiJcil 
shallot or onion 

I^avc it until cold, then split each slick 
m half lengthw'ays Dip each piece into a 
little flour, brush it over w'lth the beaten egg, 
and cover it with crumbs When a bluish 
smoke rises from the frying fat, put in the 
pieces, one or two at a lime, and fry them a 
golden brown Dram them on kildic 11 
pajier and serve them on a hot dish, gainislud 
with fried parsley 

PUDDING 


FRICASSEED HARICOT BEANS 

Required : Half a pound of haricot bcaiib 
One onion 
One cIdvc 

A bunch of parslcv and herbs 
Ihc juice of half a lemon 
One egg 

Three-quarters of a pint of white sauce 

Salt and pepper 

Milk and water to co\ er 

Soak the beans in cold water overnight, 
then put them m a stew pan with milk 
and water in equed proportions to cover them 
Add the herbs tud togethci, the clove, and 
onion cut m 
slu es Pul 
the lid on the 
pan, and let 
the contents 
s 1 III m e 1 
gently until 
tlie IxMiis are 
(jiiile tcndci , 
they w' 1 1 1 
jiiobably t«ike 
about three 
houis Stir 
them often, 

.111(1, if lUHlS- 

s ,1 1 y , a (1 (I 
moic milk 
.iiid wall i . 
When they arc tcndi 1 , lake out the licibs, 
clove, and onion, and diiim off any liquul 
that has not lx ( n .disoi lx d lTe.il the s.iin e 
111 .1 clean jMn, add the )ukc of the lemon 
and the beaten egg, <iiid l.istly the Ix'.ins 
Make the imvtuic thoroughly hot, but be 
t<irefiil that it docs not boil, 01 it will curdle. 
Put the beans in a hot d'sh and, if liked, 
sprinkle ov(‘i a littk ihojiptd jMisley. 

SPINACH SOUFFLES 

Riqumil One ])oiinii of spin.irh 
I our tugs .mil oru ( \tr i \olk 
Iwo t.ibli^S’* “’'dills oi iti.uii 
A few' brow'iud riipiilis 
A little salad oil nx lleil Imiti 1 
Salt and pcppi 1 

Brush a little salad oil 01 uulttd buttei 
o\cr some small r.im.ikin t.isis, then le.ive 
them to dry 

Caicfully Icx)k o\ci the sjxii.icli .md wash it 
vtry thoicjughly , put it m .1 s.mi < pan, with 
.ibout two table s^KiuiifuIs ol watii.and boil 
it until it is soft, lluii (li.un it, picssing out 
.ill the moisture H jiossibk , iul> it through 
.1 sieve Thill .idd the biaten y'olks, the 
(ream, and s.ill xnd jHiijicr to taste Beat 
the wliitfs to a \(iy stiff fioth, and stir them 
\ei\ lightly into the sjuiMcli J lalf-fill fix' 
lasts with the mixluK , .md b.ike tlumi in 
a imxieiate o\in ftji It 11 minutes Seret 
immediately’, .*s tht y' soon sink 

RECIPES ’ 



Stuffed onions 


TEN METHODS 
BAKED APPLES 

Riqmrtd Six e\en-sized cooking appicb 
Two omioes of loaf sugar. 

^Juarter of a pint of water 
Threepenny w'orth of cream 
Castor sii{,ar and v.unlla t'') ta^te 


OF SERVING APPLES 

Choost well-shdl*ed, e\en-si/ed apples 
foi this dish First it move the coie , it 
IS iKSt to do this Ix'fore ixjcimg the apple, 
for it IS then less likely to break If a 
tort I iS .'ixail.ible. it is a simple matte'i 
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Merely place the corer over the stalk-end, 
press it gently through the apple, A\hich 
should be held firmly on the table Or take 
a small knife with a pointed blade, mark a 
tiny circle or square round the stalk-end. 
then proceed to dig out the piece , do this 
at the other end as well Then work the 
knife round and round, first at one end, then 
at the other, until then is a hole right through 
the apple, then peel the fruit neatly Put 
the water and sugar in a small pan, let the 
sugar dissolve slowly, then boil it to a s>rup. 
Put the 
apples in a 
deep tin dish, 
pour the 
syrup all 
over them 
Put the dish 
in the oven, 
baste the 
apples fre- 
quently with 
the s y r ii jj , 
and when 
they feel just 
tender when 
pierced with 
a skewer, 
put them on 
to an apple-dish or in .1 glass dish, and jiour 
a little sviuj) ovci t.u h 

Whip the tieam until it will just hang 
on the fork, then add to it last 01 sugar 
and vanilla to taste Nexl fill 111 thi icntie 
of each aiijile w'lth it, juling it uj) slightly 
on each This lan be done eitlui with a 
forcing bag .ind rose jupe, or with a fork 
Sprinkle tlie top with a little thojqied 
jnslaihio nut to gi\e a piett\ touih of 
colour, and serve either hot 01 told 

APPLE CHARLOTTE (No. 1) 

Rtqutred Iwo ixmiikN <>1 apphs 
1 'iMir oiuic<’s nf l)utt< I 
1 lu‘ giatr'l 1 111(1 of 1 ]( moll 
Half a ])oiiii(l of loaf siu' ir 
Ouarter of a pint of watd 
(Juarlir ol .1 small tm loaf 

Peel, core, and slice the .ijiples Put 
them in a stewpan v\ith the water, lemon- 
iind, and sugar, and IkuI them gtutlv' until 
they aie (piite solt Remove the lemon- 
iind, and beat the ,ipples to a smooth pulj) 
W'lth a folk I’se .1 silvei 01 jdated folk, 
.IS non folks often disiolour fiuit Cut the 
biead in slices about .1 qnaitei of an null 
thick, or rathei less , trim off the eiusts, 
and vMth a plain cutter stamp the bread 
into rounds the si/.e of a shilling Cut two 
round pieies of the same thickness, but of 
the same dianuter, as the tin you arc going 
to use , one is for the top, the other for 
the bottom Put the butter in a small 
saucepan, melt it very gentlj, then boil it 
quickly until it bubbles Let it stand for 
a minute or two, skim carefully, then pom 
it gently into a basin so that all sediment 
IS left whind Dip each bit of bread into 
the butter Put one large round in the 
bottom of a plain lound son file or cake tin, 
then line the tin throughout vMth the small 


rounds of bread Pour in the apple pulp, 
which should be very thick, put on the 
second large round, and bake in a moderate 
oven for about half an hour. 

Turn it carefully on to a hot dish, spnnkle 
it W'lth a little castor sugar, and serve. 

N B — If more bread and less fruit is 
preferred, fill up the mould with layers of small 
rounds of bread dipped m butter and fruit. 

APPLE CHARLOTTE (No. a) 

Required One pound of apples 

Four ounces of chopped beef suet 

Four ounces 
of moist 
segar 

Three nuncios 
of bread 
crumbs 
One grated 
Icmon-riiul 
One ounce or 
butter 

Peel, core, 
and slice the 
apjilcs Well 
butter cl pie- 
d 1 s h Mix 
together the 
c r u m b s , 
finely chop- 
ped suet, 
and grated 
Icmon-rind Fill the dish with alterndte layers 
of the crumbs and apples and sugar. The 
fiist and 1.1st layers dioulcl bi* of suet and 
ciumbs Put the lesl of the butter in little 
pieces on the top Lay a jnece of butteied 
paper over the top, and bake in a moderate 
oven lor about an hour or until the apple is 
solt After the first twenty minutes remove 
the paper, so that the top may colour nicely' 
Serve it cither in the dish, with the top 
sprinkled with a little sugar, or turn it 
caiefully out on to a hot flat dish. 

N B — If the ajiplcs seem to have but 
little juice, pour in a little water : and if a 
strong flavour of lemon is liked, add the 
juice as well as the grated rind 

MERINQUED APPLES 

Riqmred One .ind a h.'ilf pound of cvcii-siJScd apples 
Two ounces of lo.if sug.ir 
(lu.irtcr of a pint of wilcr 
/ or the Mfrmgue A few glac6 cherries 
Three whites of eggs 
Six tablesjioonfuls ol castor sugar 

Bake the apples with the syrup as .already 
directed When they are tender lift them 
out of the tin, draining them well from the 
syrup. Put them on a buttered tin. 

Next prepare the meringue 
^^^llp the whites of eggs to a very stiff 
froth, and stir the sugar lightly into them 
Put this mixture into a forcing bag, and 
force It round and round the apple until it 
IS entirely covered When all the apples 
are covered, dust them with more sugar. 
Put them in a v'ery cool oven until the 
mfermgue feels dry and crisp and is a pale 
biscuit tint Put a cherry on the top of 
each, and, if liked, a few shreds of angelica 
Hand with them some cream or good Ixnled 
custard. 
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APPLE SNOW 

Required * Sik large apples. 

The whites of six eggs 
Four ounces of castor sugar 
One lemon 

Peel, core, and slice the apples Put 
them in a saucepan with a little w ater, and 
cook them until -tender, then rub them 
through a sieve Leave this pulp until it 
IS cool, then add the sugar and strained 
lemon-juice Whip the whites to a very 
stiff froth, then add it lightly to the apple 
pulp, a spoonful at a time, Ideating it all 
the while 

Heap this " snow ” in custaid glasses, 
decorating each with a little chopiK'cl 
pistachio, or a glace cherry, or a few strips 
of angelica Serve at once 

APPLE MOULD 

Riquired I'our inediuin-si/cd apples 
Half a pint of water 
Two ounces of loaf-sugai 
Half a lemon 
J ive sheets ot gelatine 
One c!o\e 
Cochineal 
/ Of decot aitoti 
Cream 
Cherries 
Angelica 

Wash the apples , do not tore or jhcI 
them, but cut each in eight Put the pu'c c's 
in a stew pan w'lth the water, sugar, clove, 
and the thinly-paied rind of the lemon 
Cook these gently until the apple feels soft, 
then rub it through a sieve Dissolve tlio 
gelatine in two t<iblespoon fills of warm 
water, then strain it into the apple pul}>, 
mix It well in, find add a few- diops of 
tochincal to make the mixture a very 
delicate pink tint Rinse a plain mould in 
I old water, pour in the mixture, and leavt it 
until cold and set , then dip the mould m tepid 
w dter, and turn the contents on to a gl.iss dish 
Whip the cream until it will just hang on 
to the whisk, sweeten and flavour it to 
taste, put It 
in a forcing 
bag, and de- 
i orate the 
mould in .iny 
pretty design 
with it, add- 
ing, if liked, a 
few- cherries 
and pieces of 
angelica 
NB — If 
preferred, the 
cream and 
cherries maj' 
be omitted 
altogether 
This mixture 

IS very effective set in tiny moulds 

APPLE SOUFFLE 

Required One pint of milk 
Three oimrcs of rice 
Two ounces of castor sugar 
One pint ot stewed sieved apples 
Three eggs 
One ounce of butter 
One lemon-nnd 


Boil the milk w'lth the thinly-pared lemon- 
nnd in it. When it is well flavoured, take 
out the rind, spnnklc in the rice, and let 
It simmei very slowdy till the nee is soft 
and has absorbed all the milk Add the 
sugar, and beat it in with a spoon. Take a 
cake-tm, hne the sides and bottom of it 
wath nee, pressing it well on, then put in 
a cool oven for a few- minutes 1o dry the 
ncc Alelt the buttei gently Separate the 
yolks and whites of the eggs, beat up the 
yolks, add them and the butter to the apple 
pulp, and stir the mixture over the fire lor 
a few minutes Whisk tlie whites to a stiff 
froth, stir them lightly into the apple Pour 
the mixture into the middle of the rice-lmcd 
tin J^av a piece ol gic.iseil jiajicr over the 
top Put the tin in a quick oven, and bake 
for about tw'eiity minutes. Turn the souffle 
laielully on to a hoi dish, and serve at once 
CAROLINA APPLES 
Riqmred Two pounds ot cooking apples 
A small j>ot of rcd-curraiil jtllv 
Juo or thin* 1ablcs])ooii fills of lemon sponge. 
Castor sugar 

Coie and peel the apples (.iiefully Roll 
each m c.istor sugar, and plaic them in 
fireproof thma dish with w-clls m it Cover 
the apjiles w il h a jut'i e of buttei ed ]>.iper, and 
Imke them veij slowly until they .11 c quite 
soft, but not at all biokc 11 L( a\ e the m on the 
dish When they arc quiti ( old, fill the ceiitic 
of each with lemon sponge Cut the jelly 
into mat lounds. and j>iit one on the toj) of 
eaih a])j)le to loim a kind of lid On this 
hc.ij) a little mon lemon sjionge .ind sene, 
APPLE FRITTERS 

Riquind 1 our onnees of il«»u 
luo white s of t ggs 
yuarlf r ot a pint of l« pid w.il< 1 
OiK t d>)< spoon In) o| salad-oil oi nidted dripping 
About foiii apjilcs 
Castor sug.ir 
Fr>ing fat 

Mix the flour and s dl togi Iher in a basin 
Pour the oil 
into the lejnd 
w.itc'r M.ike 
a well in the 
tenlu ol the 
1 I o u 1 and 
jHiur the oil 
a n d w'at < 1 
giadii.dl} in, 
mixing them 
in slowly .ind 
sino ot h 1 y 
When .ill the 
liquid IS 
.idded. Ix'at 
the batter 
well, then, sf 
jxissible, let it 
stand for om hour Meanwhile jieelthi ajiplcs 
Cut them into rings about an eighth of an inch 
in thickness St.imp out th( loie from each 
slue with a small loiind t utter or a jiointed 
knife Put the pan of fr> ing fat on t he fire to 
get hot ' Line a bakmg-tin w'llh kitchen paper 

When ready to fry the fritters whisk the 
w'hitcs to a stiff froth, and stir lightly into 
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the batter When a bluish smoke rises from 
the fat lift up an apple ring on a skewer, dip 
It into the batter See that it is well coated 
wnth it, and slip off the skewer into the fat, 
and fry a light golden bi own on each s»de . 
It will have to be turned as it will float Lift 
it on to the paper to drain, then dust it vwth 
castor sugar, and kceji it hot \mii1c the 
others arc being Iried 

If the pan is huge enough, fry four oi 


fi\c rings ,it a time, but before putting in 
fush ones see that the smoke is rising from 
tin* i.it I'Mrv now and then 1«ike out the 
]»ieies ol b.iUu \\hi(h au left in the fat, 
otheiwise ihei will Imin Serve the fritters 
as quicklv as juissible aitei fiying, for they 
soon become tough 

APPLF-S IN BATTKk 

lit quirt li Om mu 

I rtlll OllIK ( s Ilf ili-ttir 
) l.iii i pitil <>1 milk 


A few grain*; of salt 
Half a pound of apples 
One ounce of dripping 

Mix the flour and salt in a basin Make 
a well in the centre ; break the egg into a 
cup to see that it is good, then put it into 
the well in the flour. On to it pour about 
a lablcspoonful of milk Stir the egg and 
milk round with a wooden spoon, working 
m the flour that surrounds the liquid gradu- 
ally As soon as the egg and milk 
arc as thick as good cream, add 
more milk and proceed as before 
until all the flour is worked in 
smoothly and alxnit half the 
milk Then beat tin* batter with 
,i wooden, spotm until the surface 
IS covcicd with bubbles This 
beating intioduies air into the 
baiter, wdiiih exjiands with heal, 
and raises and lightens the flour 
When it IS beaten suffieienlly. add 
the rest of the milk, and stir it 
in Do not beat it after adding 
the rest of the milk If possible, 
let the batter stand an hour 
licforc cooking it 

Peel and (ore the .ipplcs, then cut them 
into fairlv thick v\ edges Put the drijiping 
in a Yorkshiie ))iulding-tin oi pie-dish, 
make it very hot, and biush it till over 
the tin 

Arrange' the pieces of apple' m it, pour 
the batter over, and bake in a quick ov'cn 
foi abejiit half an houi S})rinklc the to]) 
with e.astor siigai, and scive either w^hole 
tir t lit in sepiare s 



Apple fritters 


THE ABC OF JELLY-MAMNC 

The Simplicity of Making Jellies — Importance of Absolute Cleanliness — ^How to Avoid Cloudy 
Jclly—Homc'madc Substitutes for a Jelly Stand — Clear Wine Jelly— How to Set a Mould with 
Fruit — Chartreuse of Bananas — Aspic Jelly — Calf's Foot Jelly— Spanish Jelly 


I AK, s])aikling jellies aiC' al\\a\s jiopular 
and tidd i onsielei.iblv tei the appeal ante 
of tlu' dmne i-lable Ihev'.iie veiv' c'asih' 
made, .ind with a little ])ia« li' e .ind care on 
a few jiomls e\ eii aiiiate ms e an soem attain 
jK'iteil siuiess While e leal jtllic's art verv 
exivnsive to biiv.thev aie not bv .inv' means. 
1)1, at le'ast, they nee'd not be, eostlv if made 
at home 

AHsOl V n 1 1 I \M IM'SS 
1 ssl M I \i 

\bsolii1e eleanhiu'ss 
in even detail is essen- 
tial if the jc'llv is to bo 
clear If the jian or 
spoon has a speck of 
grease or floiii on it, it 
v\ ill be impossible' to pro- 
duce a spai klmg dish 

POINTS TO ri:mi:mblr 
IN ORDKR TO AVOID 
CIorDY JJIIV 
1 See that ev erv'- 
thing IS scnipuloiislv 
( lean 


2 See that there' i** not a sjicck of flour 
on the stales oi any of the utensils 

3 Wash the egg-shells carefully, and 
w ipe the lemons in a e lean e loth 

j J et the jelly settle well before straining 

5 ^^t'vei stir the jelly while it is being 
stiaincel 

6 See that no soap is used in washing the 
cloth through whith the lellv is strained 



Charlotte Russe 

R<iip(‘ for till** si\iri will lx* found on paije 804 Part 7 Cleir winr jpHj clinpprd into small plerra, 
siimuinrls th« mould 
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JELLY RECIPX^S 


CLBAR WINE JELLY 

Required * One and a quarter pint of but uatcr. 

Half a pint of sherry 
Half a pound of loaf sugar 
One inch of cinnamon 
Three cloves 
Three lemons 

Two and a half ounces of leaf gelatine. 

Two whites and shells of eggs 

Select a perfectly clean, bright steel or 
enamel-lined pan tliat will hold two quarts 
Put into it the water, sherry, sugar, cin- 
namon, and cloves Peel the lemons very 
thinly and add the rinds and str.iincd juice 
to the other ingredients (There should be 
about a quarter of a pint of juitc) Be 
careful there is no pith on the rinds, as this 
would probably cloud the jolly Next put 
in the gelatine, and lastly wash the egg- 
shells thoroughly, crush them in thc'hancl, 
add them, also the whites after whisking 
them to a fairly stiff froth , the two lattei 
are to clarify the jelly 

Put the pan on the fire without a lid, take 
a clean egg whisk, and whisk the contents of 
the pan until 
it begins to 
boil, tlicn take 
out the whisk, 
and let it boil 
to the top of 
the pan. Draw 
the pan to one 
side, put on 
the lid, and 
let it settle for 
ten minutes 
While it IS 
settling pre- 
jiare the jelly 
slrsEincr. 

TO PREPAKE HIE JFLLY SlRAlNLR 

Rinse out a perfectly clean, rather coaise 
;ca-cloth in boiling w.iter, place it under the 
hoop of a jelly stand If you have not one, 
the following is an excellent* substitute 
HOME-MADE JLLT.Y STAND 

Place a wooden kitchen chair upside down 
Dn the table, that is, with the scat of the 
chair on the table, and the back hanging 
down. Lay the doth over the legs, twist- 
ing and tying the four corners securely to the 
four legs with string Arrange the < loth so 
that it dips down m the centre after the 
fashion of a jelly bag. Put a clean, heated 
basin under the cloth, on the upturned scat 
of the chair Pour some boiling water 
through the cloth into the basin to heat 
both, empty the basin put it back, and 
pour all the jelly into the middle of the 
cloth 

When a little has run thiough, slip a 
•second basin in the place of the first, and pour 
back any jelly from the first into the cloth, 
to re-stram it Keep re-straining it until 
that in the basin is quite clear, but rinse 
out the Dasm with warm water each time 
before putting it back under the cloth Be 


very careful not to touch or stir the sedi- 
ment m the cloth, and give the jelly plenty 
of time to run through 

It IS wise to put the filtering apparatus in 
a warm place and out of a draught, and in 
cold w'cathcr it is a good plan to lay some- 
thing ovcj the logs of the chan to keep in 
the heat, so as to picvcnt the jelly cooling, 
and setting in the cloth 

Should, however, the jelly set in the cloth, 
half fill a tin mould or mug wuth boiling 
water, and place it very gently in the jelly 
in the cloth It is best to use a tin vessel, 
as hc‘at penetrates (juicker through it than 
through jiot or i hma 

In very cold weather use two or three 
sheets less of gelatine than that given 
above, and in very hot, three or four more. 

When all the jelly is clarified, it can be 
us(?d as desired 

For a plain wine jelly, rinse out a pretty 
mould first with boiling water, to make sure 
it is not greasy, then with lolcU Jor this 
prevents the jelly fiom sticking Iknir m 
the jelly, and 
IcMvc it until 
cold and •■(‘I, 

TO TURN jr OUT 

Dip the entile 
mould in warm 
wafer, d.ib the 
jelly lightly 
with a clean 
cloth, lay the 
dish over the 
lellv, then rc- 
v( ISO then posi- 
tion. and the 
jclly will have 

sli])])ecl csisily on to the dish 

N Ji — Kaithenwaie moulds will have to 
be dij)])ed in hottei water than tm or cojipcr 
ones 

TO SLl A MOUI.D WI I II HCUIT 

Selei t a pretty mould I'or a pint mould 
gentlymclt a pint of the jolly — remember it 
must merely melt, not bod Piepare the 
grapes, oranges, slrawbeiiics, pistachio nuts, 
or whdtcvci fruit that is to be set m the 
j< lly 

Rinse out the mould with boding w'atcr, 
then with < old When pos',ible. pla( c the 
mould in a flat tin or liasin, and pack ice 
lound it If you cannot have ice, allow a 
longer time loV each portion to set 

With a clean spoon pour into the mould 
enough jcdly to thinly cover the top, lot 
this set I hell lay the mould on its side, 
pour m jelly enough to cover that, and let 
It set also Do this until the mould is 
thinly coated all over with jelly. Then 
stand it upright again 

Place the fruit in anv pretty design in 
the top of the mould, pour in jelly to just 
cover the fruit and let it set Repeat these 
layers of fruit and jelly until the jelly is 

p 
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level with the top of the mould When 
quite set, turn the jelly on to a pretty dibh, 
and garnish it with little heaps of chopped 
jelly This, of course, can be omitted, if 
preferred 

CHARTRBUSE OF BANANAS 

Pequtred Cltar jillv 
Bananas 
Pistachio nuts 

Melt the jelly gently Put the pistachio 
nuts in a small pan of hot water, bring them 
to the boil and let them boil for a few 
minutes, then dram off 
the water, and the nuts 
can be easily slipped out 
of their skins Cut them 
in neat, round slices Peel 
the bananas, cut them in 
slices about an eighth of 
an inch thick, if possible 
with a silvei knife, as a 
steel one often discolours 
them Then stamp out the 
slices neatly with a small 
round cutter, to give a 
neat, even edge Line the 
mould coating of jelly with 
them, and arrange some 
pretty design of pistachio 
nuts on the top 'I hey 
arc very effcctne arranged 
to repiesent shamiock 
lea\es, the stalks being 
formed with thin shreds 
of pistacliios 01 angelica. 

Pour just a drop of jcdlv on each leaf to set 
it — if too much IS juit the' nuts w'lll float 
When the dcs 01 »i turn is set pour in a lay'C'r of 
jelly about half an inch decj), moie or less 
<iccoi cling to taste Next put in a layer of 
lounds of banana leaning each slice against 
the last one Pour in moic* jelly' to cover 
them I c‘a\e that until set Next juit m 
moie banana lonnds 11 k n moie jcdlv and 
soon until the mould IS full When the jcll\ 
IS (inite set, tin 11 it out on to a pretty dish 

ASPIC JELLY 

This IS a sa\onrv jelh and invaluable 111 
the decoration of colcl dishes 
Riquircd Out .md .1 ii ill ]niit of good Neal stock nr 
cold VC. it Cl 

Quarter ol .t pint of shcrr\ 

Ouartrr ol a iniit of iiidt, tarragon, and chilli 
Miicgars inixid 

J lio rind and )in(c of one Union. 

A buiuli of paislcN and thjiue. 

A 1) i\-Kaf 

Two sticks of celery 

(Jnc cariot 

One onion 

bix peppti coins 

Six allspice 

A blade of inacc' 

Iwo ounrcs of leaf gelatine 
Iwo whites of eggs, and the shells 

Carefully remove cvciy vestige of grease 
from the stock, and put it 111 a clean, blight 
pan Prepare and quarter the vegetables, 
and add them to the stock with the rest of 
the ingredients, remembering to wash the 
egg-shells thoroughly to pare the lemon- 
rind very thinly, anti to wash the herbs 


Proceed m exactly the same way as 
directed for clear w'lne jelly, only, instead of 
letting it settle for ten minutes, let it stand 
at the side of the stove for thirty minutes 
before straining it 

CALPS FOOT JELLY 

Rcqutffd Two calf’s feet 
Jhve pints of w ater 
Half a iniit of sherrv 
One talilespoonfuJ of brandy 
Jhne lemons 
Ihrcc* cloves 


An inch of cinnamon 
Two eggs 

H di a pound of loaf sugar 
Wash the* feel vciy thoroughly in boiling 
watci, then chop each m four pieces Put 
Ihcmi in a sancc‘pan with c old water to cover 
them, and let them boil for five minutes, 
then strain olT the water Kinsc out the 
j)an jnit back the feet with the five pints 
of v\atci, and boil geiith from live to six 
hours, keeping them well skimmed The 
licjuid should now be rcdiicod to a little 
over a cjuart Strain it into a basin, and 
Ic'ave it until cold Next lemove ev'cry 
vestige of grease trom the* loj) of the jelly, 
and then wijie ovc‘r the suiface wnth a clean 
cloth dippccl m boiling vsalcr 

Tiiin the jellv into a dean saucepan, heat 
it gently, add the wine, biaiidy, the 
stiained jiiice and Ihinh-pared rind of the 
lemons, the sugar, and the spice Lastly, 
v\ash the sliclls of the eggs v'cry thoroughly, 
crush them, and add them, together with 
the vNhippcci whites of the eggs 

Proceed in exactly the same way as for 
clear wine jelly 

N B — If preferred, use more lemon-j'uice 
and leave out the vmuc and brandy 

SPANISH JELLY 

Required A quart or less of clear jelly 

Any remains of strawberry or other flavoured 
cream 

Frequently, when making creams, there 
is a small quantity over, if of more than one 
colour so much the better 
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Heat the cream gently (if there are'different 
kinds heat them separately), pour it on to a 
plate, and let it cool, then cut into any 
fancy shapes 

Rinse out a mould with cold water, fill it 
about three parts full of clear jelly When 
It IS beginning to set, scatter in the shapes 


of cream. Leave the jelly until set. Then 
turn it out in the ordinary way. 

A very effective dish is obtained if part 
of the cream is a pale pink and the rest 
white If v'ou have no cream, and do not 
wish to make any, use “ lemon sponge,” 
cut into blocks. 


PANCAKES 

How to Prepare the Batter for Pancakes— Allow it to Stand for Two Hours— Recipe for Making the 
Pancakes — ^Directions for Frying and Tossing 


Dattfr of which pancakes are made is a 
^ mixture of flour, milk, and eggs, and is so 
called because of the necessary " battering,” 
or beating, required after the mixing of the 
ingredients is accomplished 

The flour must be mixed gradually with 
the egg and milk, to avoid it getting lumpy 
When only half the liquid is added the 
batter miel be well beaten with the batk 
of a wooden spoon , if all the milk were 
added, the batter would be too thin to beat 
easily 

Batter should stand for about Ivvo hours, 
if possible, to allow the starch grains m the 
flour to swell 

Sugar should not be added to batter 
before cooking; if it is, the batter will not be 
so light 

Required Quarter of a pound of flour 
One egg 

Half a pint of milk 

Quarter of a level teaspcKwiful of salt. 

Three ounces of lard 01 dripping 
Castor sugar 
One kmon 

Mix the flour and salt m a basin Make 
a w'cll 111 the middle of the flour and bieak 
in the egg after first making suie that it is 
good Pul about two tablcspoonfuls of 
milk on the egg, and stir it smoothly into 
the flour with a wooden spoon When this 
IS as thick as good thick cicain, add more 
milk, until all the flour is mixed in, and 
half the milk Beat the mixture well until 
the surface is co\ercd with bubbles, then 
add the rest of the milk, and, if possil>le. 
let the baiter stand for two hours '1 his 
makes it much lighter 

As a rule, a small round frying-pan 
should be used ; it is easy to handle and the 
pancakes will be a better si/e and shajH 
than if made in a large pan 

Melt the lard or dripping in a small sauce- 
pan, pour about a leaspoonful of it into a 
small frying-pan, just enough to make a 


thm coating ol f.it ovc'r the pan When a 
faint smoke begins to rise from the fat pour 
in enough baiter to thinly cover the bottom 
of the pan Fry it a golden brown under- 
neath, shaking the pane .ikc now and then 
to make sure it is not sticking 'fhen loss 
or turn the c ake over and fry the other side 
Slip the cake on to a jiiecc of pajicr w^hich 
has been well spiinklcd with c.istor sugai, 
taking care to lay the '.idc that was first 
tried on the paper, as it will lie the nicer 
looking is(juee/e a little lenuui-juice on 
each cake, and sprinkle ovci a Jillle castor 
sugar Ihen roll each up neatly, and keep 
hot until all are fiied Arrange them on a 
lace paper, gainisli with slices of lemon, 
and sc‘r\e .as ejuu kly as possible 

FRENCH PANCAKES 

Reqnirid 1 wo eggs 
H.alf .1 pint of milk 
lwt» ounces of lloni 
J wo ounce's f)f raster sugar 
1 wo ••uuces ol hultei 
I Ml) 

Beat the biiLtci and sugar to a soft cream 
with a wooden sjioon Beat the eggs until 
thc'y die fiotliv, then stii them in, and 
Ix'al llie nnxiiiii will Sii vc* logethei the 
floui and s.dl, aild them lightly, and lastly 
add the milk J>iitt(‘i some old saucers or 
tin platens, half fill them with the mixture, 
and bake them in a cjiiick oven for about 
ten to fittccii minute's, or until they aie set 
and lightly browned 

Lay a pic'ce ol kitchen paper on the table, 
dust it well with castoi sugar Hi at the 
jam in a small saucepan , any kind that has 
no stones will do Tuin the I 3 .incakcs 
blown side dowm on the sug.iied jiapcr, 
put about a tcasiioonlul of Iht j im on one 
half of a p.iiicake, ff.ld the other half over 
as you would a jam turnover Arrange 
Ihtm on .1 hot dish, and serve as quickly 
as |x>ssil)l( 

lilt rtiiouiii,' IS I 'ino ui>|ilviiii. I ood, etc., mentioud ia 
this Si I lion Missis J S I rj A. Sons, Cld (CoLoa). 
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In this section will Ik* indurled arlidts wliuh will place in array liefore the nader women born to 
fill thrones and great ]jositiiin':, ind women who, through their f>w'n genius, have achieved fame. It 
will also di.il WMth great societies that arc working in the intercsl'^ of wonun 


IVomati^^ \Vhfl\ Who 
The Queen'! of the Hot hi 
Tamow! iVottuu oj fht Pm/ 
IVomeii'! Soiufie\ 


(lit (If Ilfif/t!^ yhfisf! and 
Atticae! 

Wonun of Wialth 
Wonun V Club! 


W /T/\ of (,n,jf Min 
A/of/urs 0* ill I at Men^ 
eti , etc 


WOMAN'S WHO'S WHO 


rRAU VON BOHLEN-HALBACH 

N(e Miss Bertha Kriipp, Gormanv’b richest 
woman, inherited an income csiimalcd at 
/i,(K)o,ooo a year when her fathei, TTcrr Fried- 
rich Knipp, died in November, 1002 She was 
then but a girl of sixteen, and, of course, bee amt , 

from A Imancial point 

of \ lew, the most dcsii - 
.ible matrimonial prize 
in Fill ope BiitiniQOb 
she decided to many 
a 3, onng man Giistaviis 
von I-lohlen-Halbach, 
who h(d<l an insignifi- 
cant diplomatic post at 
the Prussian Legation 
I to the Vatican, and 
■wdio, though he could 
boast of an ancient 
lineage, possessed no 
foil line Ihemaniage 
took ])lace on Octolur 
iq, 1900, in a little 
chai>el at Essen, wheic the vv 01 Id -famous iron 
and steel works, built up by the biidc’s f.ithe. 
ami grand^«^thel, which emjdoy ^10,000 men 
aie situated I he (lOimaii Fmpeioi, as a maik 
of special favour, attended the w eddmg In spite 
of her gicat wealth, Fiaii von liohkii-I lalbach 
IS a woman of sniijih t.Tstes, and gineioiis 
withal She devotes he 1 si If to housekeeping, 
biisinesv., and eliaiitv, .ind hei noble geneiositv 



Frau von Bohlen-Halbacli 


ma\ be gauged fioni the fact tli.it 
/:;(), (KX) to tin Kruppimplovec-'' su'k 
riiiitl on the morning of he 1 marriage 

LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON 

Bi'causo, .iceoielnig to lier own 
confession, the whole social suiround- 
ings of her life weie lepe Ilent to hei, 
Laily Constance Lvtton, sister of 
the present Fail of L^tton, and 
secoml daughter of the first eail, who 
was Viceroy of India from 1876 to 
1880, became a Suffragist She has 
been in prison seveial times on 
account of her participation in 
militant methods, and in order that 
the fact of her belonging to the 



Lady Constance Lytton 

/ Uiotl is' try 


she gave 


nobility should not secuio for her any special 
privileges she once served a sentence of fourteen 
d.ays m Walton Gaol, lavcipool, disguised as 
an ordm.nry working woman, and passing under 
the name of " Anne Warton ” A serious-mmded, 
dccp-thmkmg w’oman, Laih Constance is devoting 
her life to the cause of 
women s rights, and 
w hat ever vie w one may 
hold on the subject, 
one cannot help ad- 
miring her courage and 
perseverance 111 the 
e ausp she has espoused 
Her brother. Lord 
Litton, who, in 1902, 
manied a daughter of 
the late Sir ' 1 1 evor 
C hiehele-ldfiwdeii, is 
also an cntliiisiastic 
supporter of the Siitf- 
I agist movement, 
which numbers m the ranks of its aelherents 
not only the kusiiicd few of the upper classes, 
but also repiesentativc vvoikers from both the 
educateel professions and the laiiks of labour 

MADAME PAULHAN 

The wife of the man who w'on the “Daily 
M.iil ’’ /lo.ooo prize by fixing fiom London to 
Manclu'ster in Ajinl, 1910, is almost as en- 
thusiastic an aviatoi as h(*r husband Not that 
slie makes nianv aeiial voyages herself, although 
she has made, some ascents Iler 
ji.art has been to encourage her m 
trejiul husband, who, beginning life 
as .1 jierformer in a travelling circus, 
has, afte'r a most romantic career, 
proved himself to be one of the 
world’s most skilful and plucky 
aviators “ My husband never 
carries a mascot,” says Mdme 
Paulhan, “for his mascot is the 
kiss I always give him before 
he starts, and he says his best 
rew^ard is the kiss I give him, when 
he descends again ” A vivacious 
brunette, Mdme Paulhan looks 
after her husband as a mother 
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looks after her child. It is she who has en- 
couraged him in his experiments by her faith 



Miss Constance Collier 
Sassana 

daring footsteps of 


in nis Ultimate success, 
and no one is more 
proud of his achieve- 
ments. They arc a 
devoted couple, and 
passionately attached 
to their four-year-old 
son Rend*, whose 
favourite toys, need- 
less to say, are aero- 
plane models 

His boyish tastes, 
even at this tender 
age, already betoken 
that he has a iM*'h 
to follow m the 
; intrepid father 


MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER 

Like Miss Mane Tempest, this popular actress 
first appeared in musical comedy before dis- 
tinguishing herself in serious plays, although, 
curiously enough, she made her debut as .i child 
in " The Silver King ” with the late Wilson 
Barrett. And m later years she rejoined him, 
playing m “ The Sign of the Cross,” at the Lyric 
This was after she had appeared at the Gaictv 
111 ” Don Juan,” “ A Gaiety Girl,” and ” I h» 
Shop Girl ” Her finest opportiiiiitus, howcvei, 
presented themselves when she was eng.igcil 
by Sir Herbert Beerbohni Tite to appear at 
Ills Majesty’s* Theatre in 1901, and with whom 
she remained for nearly six j^ears It was on 
the occasion of her first engagement with Sir 
Herbert as Minerva in ” Ulysses” that she nut 
Mr. Julian L’Estrange. whom she iiianied m 
1902. Miss Collier, like her husband, has acted 
with great success m America “If you want to 
be successful in the theatrical profc'^sion,” she 
says, “perseverance is quite .is necessary as 
in other walks of life ” Miss Collier has won 
her present eminent position on the stage by 
perseverance alone, and knows, the re foie, the 
value of constant endeavour. 


MRS. WILL CROOKS 

The first T..ibour Mayoress, and the w'lfi of 
the first working-man member of Parliament 
to make a tour of the Empire, Mrs Will Crook** 
can claim to have had no small share m building 
up her husband’s success She is Mr. Crook'*’ 
second wife, having m.T.rricd him m i«9s 
Possessed of sound coinraonsense, and an in- 
tensely sympathetic nature, she was a much- 
loved figure m Woolwich, which constituency her 
husband repri'seiited 
until the Geneial hlic- 
tion of Januaiy, 1010 
It was 111 I go I, vheii 
Mr Crooks w’as Mayor 
of Poplai, that she 
headed a ilcjmtation 
of wivts of the 11mm- 
jiloycd to Mr Balfour, 
and pleaded so do- 
quenlly as their 
mouthpiece In addi- 
tion, she has done 
untold good by per- 
sonal service among the 
great working popula- 
tion of Poplar — caring 
for the children, mmistenng to the sick, and 
cheering the sad and sorrowful. She still rcsulcs 



Mn Will Craeks 

;r Earlier 


in Poplar, and is proud of the fact that she is 
a working woman, and the wife of a working 
man Her husband 
was again returned as 
Member for Woolwich 
in the General Election 
of December, 1910. 

MRS. NICHOLAS 
LONOWORTH 

No American m.or- 
nage created greater 
interest in 1906 than 
that of Miss Alice 
Roosevelt — often alTet - 
tionately rcferi cd toby 
the l*ress of her native 
country as “ Princess 
Alice ” — to Mr Nicholas Longworth, a member 
of the American Congress. Mi Longwoith w.os 
then thirty-six, and Ins bride twenty-one, and the 
wi'dding took jilace at the White House The 
strenuous daughter of a strenuous father, Mrs 
Longworth, as Miss Roosevelt, won much popu- 
larity by her iinconvcntion.il it y and honhomte. 
An accomplished lioisewonian .mil .in expert 
shot, she has alw’ays displayed a great d(‘votion 
to sport At the same time, she has been fond 
of society, auel no girl in Ame'rica has enjoycti 
a moie* interesting and brilliant social life. 
She hist me't hc'r husband when Mi Rooseve*lt 
w.is Vice -Pie sident of Amenr.i, and the acquaint- 
ance, winch iipeued into lem , was contiiiue*d 
on the steamslnj) Mane Inn i.i. Mi Longwoith 
iHMiig one of those who, under the giiielanee of 
Ml f.iff, ace'omji.inu'el Miss Ri»oscvolt to the 
K.ir East .She is now mislioss of a beautiful 
home m C inciniiati 

THE HON FRANCES GARNET WOLSELEY 

In 190T the Hem hiani's Weilseliv, tl.aughtcr 
and heiiess (by spe*ci.al rem.iinderl of th.it famous 
soldier Lend Wolsi Icy, est.iblisluel a. school of 
g.irdcning .it In 1 home, (.lyinle*, nevir Le*wes, 
winch has pioveel a splondul success, anel tiirncel 
out many comjuti-iit l.nly g.inleners It is 
under the dnect supervision of Miss Wolselcy 
herself, who, .is rig.inls l.melsc.ijK* gaielenmg m 
p.iiticui.u, IS om eil the best autheuities on 
gardening m the eemnlry In her extiemely 
practical book, “ (^ankinng lor Women,” she 
lias given some valuable .ulvict to the girl w'lio 
.isjnres to be come a trame d gai ek lie r, a jirofession 
for women which has inue h to reconmie iiel it It 
IS certainly one w.iy of ‘•olvnis the* juoblem 
of what to elo with our girls, anel the thanks of 
nuany are eluo to Miss Wolse li y tor the manner in 
w^liuh she* has de iiioii- 
st. ite*d the praclieal 
side of gareleinng leir 
women at Glynek 

l<e.idcis of Evlr\ 

Woman’s Exe ve i o- 
1*1 Ills will iiquire no 
mtrexlnction to tin 
liteiary work of tins 
gifteil anel practu.il 
horticultuiist, since a 
charming series of in- 
structive articles on 
gardening by her h.ivi 
been appearing rig 11 

larly 111 Its pages 'Jhtse , 

articles establish indisputably Miss Wolscley s 
claim to be that rarely-gifted person— the expert 
who can write charmingly as w'eli as technically. 
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no. 4. Cbc empress of Russia 


Her Childhood Days and the Tragedies of Her Early Life— Queen Victoria^ Affection f<M Her. 
and the Happy Days Spent at Balmoral and Osborne-Her Popularity In EngUnd-A Serious 
ppy r F Accomplished Scholar 


O' 


junc (), 1^72. HI .1 small iialace built 
;or lioi jjeironls tit Deiriiistadt, ti fourth 
daughter uus born to the (riand Duchess of 
Hesse who IS lietter known to English 
people as Prim ess Alice, the seiond daughter 
of Ouecn Victoria , , , . 

'I Tic brightness and thaiiu of the babe 
w.is such thtit hei fond luothci cjiiickb 
bestowed uiion her the name of “ I Mine ess 
Sunshine.” but fate pla>s stiangc truks. and 
to-dav “Prim ess Sunshine” is referred to 
as “the most pathetK. figuie in Euiope ” 
'lragcd\ fol- 
lowed her ailiuost j 
from birth 
Mother, brothei , 
and sistei died 
in ciicumslances 
tragic in the ex- 
treme. and since 
hei marnage to 
the Tsai, in iSg 
the tioubles of 
Ked Kussi.i, .ind 
the fear that she 
may be robbed of 
husband and 
children by an 
tissassin’s htind 
h.ive haunted hei 
to such an extent 
that she is a 
bioken woman, 
although not M'l 
foilN jcaisof age 
Ne\ er, how e\ ei , 
w'as a jirincess 
b o 1 n u n d e 1 
happiei circum- 
stances It IS true 
her parents were 
poor I’ntil her 
father. Piincc 
Louis of Hesse, 
became Grand 
Duke m 1877. 
they w’crc obliged 



HIM THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 

to Study economy, Before her fnemege. m 1894, the Empreis was the bcwti^i Princess Alix of Hesse, 
and even after- .beloved for her j^ness parents 


none too plentiful The duke’s income w^as 
but that of a private gentleman, and many 
of the voiing jinnccss’s chesses were made 
by her mother Until her confirmation she 
was onlv allowed a shilling a week for 
])Ockct-Tnone\ , and it wras a red-letter day 
when “ friandm.imma Victoria” sent pre- 
sc'iits of new' to\s, books, and frocks 

But if “ Princess Sunshine ” did not live 
in luxur\ , she lived in the society of a mother 
who was all that a mother should be Her 
“Lelteis” (1884), edited by Princess Chris- 
tian, givcacharm- 
ing impression of 
an accomplished 
lady, lovable alike 
us a daughter, 
wife, and mother 
— gracious and 
kind to all the 
w orld She did 

not complain of 
her lack of wealth , 
one of her favoui- 
ite axioms was, 
“ the less people 
have, the less they 
w ant, and the 
gi eater is the en- 
joyment of that 
which they have ” 
Thus the princess 
who was destined 
to be the bride of 
the w oriel’s richest 
monarch w'as 
early taught the 
lessons of eoon- 
omy, and how 
much enjoyment 
can be obtained 
from little means 
Early Tragredies 
For four years 
after her birth 
no cloud marred 
her happiness or 
that of her 
She was 


wards money was 


romance end tragedy have each played iheir part christened 
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Victoria Alix Helena Louise Beatrice, the 
names in due order of Queen Victona’s 
daughters, and it is interesting to note, 
in view of her marriage, that among 
her sponsors were her future parcnts-in- 
law, then the Tsarewitch and Tsarewa 
of Russia Then "tame the first tragedy. 
One of her brothers. Prince Fritz — there 
were two, the other being Prince Ernest — 
fell from the window of a room in which he 
wras playing, and died as a result of the 
accident 

Two years later there wras an oiitbicak of 
diphtheria at the Roy«il house at Darmstadt 
Ihe lives of all the children iverc in danger, 
but they all fought against the disease 
successfully, except the baby, Princess May, 
who succumbed But worse w'as to follow 
Worn out with nursing and anxiety, the 
Tiother contracted the fatal infection through 
kissing Prince Ernest, who was suffering 
from the disease It was a fatal kiss, 
and on December 14, 1878, the future 

Empress of Russia lost the best of mothers 
It W’as a great blow, foi the Duchess had 
been her children’s constant companion 
She had not only acted as their guide, com- 
forter, and mentor, but often as their gover- 
ness and pl.iy fellow, for she was onc' of those 
mothers who do not believe in Icaxing 
children too much to the caic of nuiscs .ind 
governesses, and a letter which she wiotc 
to Queen Victoria strikingly illustratc's the 
wise and far-seeing manner 111 which she 
brought up her children 

A Model Mother 

“ What you say about the education of our 
girls,” she said, ” I ciitiiely tigrcc with, .ind 
1 strive to bring them up totally liee lioni 
piidc of their position, w Inch is nothing, save 
what their personal worth can make it 1 
feel so entirely as yon do on the difference 
of rank, and how all important it is toi 
princes and princesses to know' that they 
.irc nothing better or above othcis, save 
through their own merit . and that they have 
only the double duty of living for others and 
of being an cxam])le — good and modest 
This 1 hope my children will grow up to ” 

” Princess Sunshine ” had three elcU'r 
sisters — Princess Victoria, who married 
Admiral Prince Louis of Battcnbcrg 
Princess Elizabeth, who married the (}r,»nd 
Duke Sergius of Russia , iind Irene, who 
became the wnfe of her cousin. Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the brother of the Kaiser 

A tragic note even enters into the history 
of these three sisters, for while the marriages 
of Princess Victoria and licne were ol the 
happiest description, that of Princess Eliza- 
beth was marred by that period of tenor 
which has undermined the health of the 
Tsarina 

The Grand Duke Sergius, a man of gloomy 
and tyrannical nature, was hated as much 
for his deeds of oppression as his wife was 
loved for her deeds of chanty He wras 
constantly threatened with assassination, 
and his wife was warned not to accompany 


him ; but she persisted in doing so, and it 
was only by an accident that she escaped 
the bomb which exploded under the Grand 
Duke’s carnage near his own palace in 
Moscow and destroyed his life 

Her Life In England 

Previous to her mother’s death, the 
Empress of Russia w'as brought up to an out- 
dooi life 'I he w intei was usually spent at 
Daimsbult, and the summer at the Schloss of 
Kramchstcin, the small country house of her 
parents, where the children had a perfect 
menagerie of pet .inimals Occasionally 
they visited Queen Victoria at Osborne and 
Balmoral, »md it Wiis to this country that the 
(irand Duke brought his ihiklrcn imme- 
diately after the tragic episode in 1878, which 
resulted m the death of his wife and the baby 
l*rincess May 

And 111 Queen Victoria the young members 
of the Hesse family foiincl a second mother 
Her Majesty insisted on having them with 
lici at Balmoral .ind Osboine, and several 
h.ippv ve.irs did the future Empiess of Russia 
spend in this country, which she almost 
regal (led as lier home At B.ilinor.il the 
children led .a delightful existence 'I'hcy rode, 
walked, .ind fished .iniong the Highlands, 
and many stones .11 e told ol the (harming, 
unconvcntion.il w.iys ol Prim css Ahx — .is the 
lutiirc 1 s.irin.i w.is (Mlicially knowm 

On onc occasion she .vas out nding when 
she lost her hat in a stiong w'lnd, .and ariivcd 
.it a (ottage l.iughing .it the handkerchief 
which she h.id donned .is ,i headdress 
Bonowing comb and h.iiij)ins, she rpiickly 
got her rebellious locks into order, and plac- 
ing tlu‘ h.indkcK hief on hei In ad .igain, rode 
home to the castk Ke( p( is, lotl.igeis, .ind 
slio]>kce])Cis all kiuw Piimess Ahx, .ind .11 ( 
proud ot the f.ict th.it she' llioiight of them 
when, after her mariiage, slu visited Jf.il- 
moial with her husband As a m.ittcr of 
tact, JhiiKtss Ah\ ende.iri'd herself to the 
heaits of cvcM>one with whom she t.imc into 
contact in this country, .ind this, jicihaps, 
will serve to e\j)lain the keen symj^.ithy 
which has been .iroiised liy the untortun.itc 
circumstances whicli h.ive led to the blight- 
ing of he I iii.irried life 

A Serious Student 

Prim css Ahx was nearly sixteen years of 
age w'hcn she ri tinned to JXirri is Licit By 
this time hei sisters had m.irried, and she 
w.is tailed ujion practically to otcupy the 
position ol chid lady of the (rr.ind Ducal 
Couit It was ,i responsiblt position for one 
so \oung, but although she was full of fun 
at times, .ind took sjieci.il delight in exercis- 
ing her Liknt as a canc.it in 1st, JVmccss 
Alix jnoved herself (juite (xju.d to her respon- 
sibilities By this time she had begun to 
acquire some of that com|josurc and dignity 
of manner w'hich in later yeais was described 
as coldness and austerity She also began 
to interest herself m serious study, and was 
exceedingly fond of leading books on philo- 
sophy and sociology 

To be continued. 
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By G n LYNCH 

(KAKKISII k A1 1 AU) 


Legal terms and Ugal langu'igc make the law a mjstery to most Yet there need l)e no 

mystery surrounding the sulijett, and in this section of EvutN Wom-vn’s I'Nt \ t i oi’iKDiA only the 
simplest and ertarest language will lie used, so that readers may understand every aspect of the law 
with regard to 


Ptopetly 

Money Mallets | 

Employn's Ltahtltly 1 

Taxes 

Chtldien 

St tyanli I 

/odtyts 1 

IVtlis 

jMudlot di 

/V/r 1 

Santlahon | 

Wife^s DebtSf etc., etc. 


LANDLORD 

ANO TENANT 



What Constitutes the Relationship of Landlord and Tenant— Tenancy on Sufferance — ^Tenancy 
at Will — Yearly Tenancy— Definition of a Lease— An Assignment— A Licence 


■yY/itENFAER <i person, whether the owner of 
^ the freehold or not, who is jiosscsscd of 
an interest in real pioperty, grants to .mother 
for an annual or some other pciiodual con- 
sideration, an estate oi interest less tlmn 
freehold, and less than he himself possesses, 
the lelationship of l.indlord and tenant is 
ti eated 

Of estates less than freehold theic aic 
three kinds — estates or tenancies at will, 
tenancies fiom veai to ve.ir, and tenancies 
for a tei in of \ eai s There is also an estate or 
“ tenancy at suflei.iiuc,” but that c.ui oiilv 
arise wdien a tenant iindei one of the first 
three heads holds over, or continues in 
possession at the end of his term without the 
consent, either c'xjness oi implied, of his 
landlord, and is ji mere fiction of the law to 
prevent what w’ould othenvisc be an act of 
ticspass 

Tenancy at Will 

A tenancy at will, which must be foundc'd 
on contract binding both paities and endures 
;it the wall of both, may be ci eated b\ express 
words — e g , to hold " at the will and pleasure ” 
of the lessor, oi whilst the lessee “ sh.dl be 
permitted to lemain tenant,” oi ” as long as 
Ixith parties jile.ise ” It is ended by the 
Jeath of either the gi.iiitoi or the tenant, 
and the l.ittcr is entitled to the emblements 
produced by his sowing unless he concludes 
his tenancy by* his own act dm mg his life 

The grantoi of an estate at wall may also 
end the tcn.ancy by giving his tenant express 
notice to that effect, or by' doing some act as 
owmer of the land, such as distraining for 
rent or entering on the land and cutting 
timber The tenant may terminate his 
tenancy by notice to the landlord, or by 


giving up jmsscssion, oi by assigning the 
estate, or bv doing some act of ownership, 
sue h as committing w,istc~e g , felling timber, 
or doing or neglecting to do other acts w'hich 
injuie the \aluc ot the pr^eity, such as 
damaging buildings, or suffering them to 
decay foi want of lep.iirs 

Where .i tenancy at will arises by implica- 
tion as fiom a mere gcneial letting, it may be 
rcadilv converted into a tenancy from year 
to ycMi 

Yearly Tenancies 

A tenancy’ fiom year to year, like tenancy 
,at will, m.iy be created by c‘xpress agreement 
between the parties, or may arise by impli- 
cation of law’ A lease from y’ear to year 
simply’, ” so long as Ixitli paitics please,” is 
only a lease for a v’car certain A letting 
” for a v’eai, and so on fiom y'ear to year,” is 
one foi two vears at lc,ast A tenancy ” for 
six months, and so from six months to six 
months until determined by cither party’,” 
IS one foi twelvi* months at least Bui a 
letting ” foi twelve months certain and six 
months' notice to quit afterwards ” has been 
held a tenancy’ for one y'ear certain only, and 
determinable at the end of that time. 

A lease by which land is demised at an 
annual leiit (wliethei pay’ablc quartcily or 
otherwise), but no term is expressly limited, 
impliedly creates .i tenancy fiom year to 
5'car 

If the rent is described as a yearly rent, or 
so much ” pel year,” even though it be pay- 
able quarterly or w'cckly, the tenancy w'lll 
be presumed to be a yearly one. And the 
fact that powrer is given to the parties to end 
the tenancy during the year makes no differ- 
ence But if there is an express stipulation 
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that the tenant may always be turned out 
at a quarter's notice or upon a month’s 
notice, the presumption will be that the 
tenancy is a quarterly or a monthly one 

Estate for Years 

This estate or-- tenancy is one whuh is 
limited to some fixed and certiun period of 
time, and is sometimes called a "term " It 
may be for a specified number of ycai s, or for 
a single year, or for any less period An estate 
for years is, in a legal sense, inferior in quan- 
tity to an estate in fee simple, 01 in tail or 
for life , even though the term lx; practically 
a perpetuity, as where land is« granted for 
1,000 years The explanation of this in- 
feriority carries us back to the early feudal 
law by which the tenant was not entitled 
to the ownciship of the land during the 
term, but had merely a right of possession 
as against his landlord The grantor of 
this estate is called the “ lessor ” or “ land- 
lord,” and the grantee the ” lessee ” or 
” tenant,” the estate itself being pojiularly 
known as leasehold 

Lease 

A conveyance is the instinment by whuh 
estates and interests in land are transferred, 
and a lease is a conveyance by which a jx'rson 
having an estate in lands 01 other heiedita- 
ments, transfers a jiortion of his interest to 
another, usually in consideration foi rent or 
other rccomjiensc, retaining what is t.illed 
the ” reversion ” Such a demise is a lease, 
and the parties to it «irc respectively lessor 
and lessee, but not necessarily lanclloid and 
tenant, for a lease may be of mcorjxircal 
hereditaments such as a right of way or an 
advowson 

Asslgfnment and Licence 

A distinction must lx; diawn between a 
lease and an assignment, and a licence «ind an 
agreement for a lease 

Should the lessor grant the w^hole ot his 
interest without retaining the icweision it 
would not be a lease, but an assignnu nt , 
and unless the grantc*c gets exclusive posses- 
sion of some defined portion of land, or of a 
house or room, for some definite period, the 
agreement, although in the foim of a lease 
and described as a letting, will be nothing 
more than a mere licence Thus, the letting 
of a stall at an exhibition Ix'tween certain 
hours of the day for several w'C’cks confers a 
licence only, and so, too, in m.iny cases does 
the letting of lodgings According to the 
authorities it would appear that in the case 
of lodgers whose landlords reside on the 
premises, and furnish service or dt tendance 
in their apartments, that there is no cxc lusne 
occupation, and, consequently, there is no 
tenancy, no rateabihty, and no distress A 
licence cannot, unless coupled with an 
interest in land, be assigned like a lease to a 
third party , it confers ujion the licensee no 
right or title to sue strangers in respect of it 
in his own nan^e, and it is at once determined 
on the grantor ceasing to owm the property 
over wluch it is exercised 

A lease is usually under seal, and bv the 
Statute of Frauds the power to make leases 


by parol is limited to those not exceeding 
three years from the making, and where the 
rent is tw’o-thirds at least of the improved 
value of the premises. A lease required by 
law to be in writing is void unless made by 
deed 

Agreement for Leases 

An agreement for a lease is not of quite 
the same v.ilue as a lease unless the tenant 
js in possession, and has expended money on 
the premises on the f.iilh of a promise to 
giant a lease, in w'hich ease the courts w'lll 
enfoice specific i>erfoimancc, xe — make the 
landlord gwe him a lease and restrain him 
from ousting his tenant Agreements loi 
leases should be accompanied by a memor- 
andum or note m writing, signed by the 
landlord or his rcpicscntativc 

Agreements for letting portions of houses, 
such as flats, or even furnished apaitmcnts, 
wdierc the exclusive enjoyment of specified 
rooms is stipulated foi, should also be made 
in wTiting 

Composition of a Lease 

In a legiilar lease there are eight parts, 
which aie technually divided into the parties 
— recitals, demise, parcels, habendum, or 
term, reddendum, 01 reservation of rent, 
covenants, and londitions 

The instrument intended for a lease should 
contain the paitics to the deed by name and 
dcscrqition, tlu* date of its execution, the 
iccitals of its jniiposc (it icquiied), the parcels 
or descnjitioii of the l.ind, the declaiation of 
the commencement and lei in of letting, the 
consideration and ieui]»t, the covenant for 
quiet enjoyment, and pioviso for re-entry 

Parties 

As <1 gcneial rule, all jieisons may be 
paities by making 01 cuceptiiig leases But 
inasniiidi as all contr.icts made by minors 
are void.ible and require ratification after the 
infant has attained his majoiity to m.ike 
them enfoii cable .ig,iinst him, when dealing 
with an infant Lindloid 01 infant tenant, as 
the tasc ma\' be, it is advisable to carry 
through the business w'lth Ins guardian or 
tiuslees An inf.int can, however, make a 
valid lease of Ins lands, and an infant lessee 
who occujxcs until Ins in,ijoiity is liable for 
arieais of rent whii h have ai i lu^-d during his 
niinouty 

An inf.int liiK d .1 liouse, and agreed to pay 
the landloid £100 foi the liirniture, J)a>ing 
down £(n) cash .ind gi\ing a jnomissory 
note toi llic l),i lance Altei some months' use 
ot the house and the furniture lie came of age, 
and then biought an action to have the con- 
liacl and llie promise to jiay the £40 set 
aside, and to lecovei the money he had jiaid 
He was successful 111 getting the conlr.ict and 
the note ic«.cinded, but not in recovering the 
money paid for the fiiinilurc of which he had 
enjoyed the benefit 

An infant menibei of a building society 
received an allotment of land, and for four 
years after he came of age paid instalments 
of the purchase money He then endea- 
voured to repudiate the contract, but was not 
allowed to do so 
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LAW AND MONEY MATTER5 

Centtntud from pat€ fSO, Part 4 


The Question 

A POLICY of life assurance is neither more 
^ nor less than a wager marie between the 
person whose life is insured and the company 
who insures it The fact that it is a wager 
docs not, however, render the transaction 
illegal, and make the contract void But no 
insurance can be made by any person on 
the life of another unless the person for 
whose sake the policy is made has an interest 
in that life. 

Insurable Interest 

Every man is presumed to have an interest 
in his own life ; that is to say, a jiccuniary 
interest, for if it could be shown that the 
man was insuring his life with another 
person’s money, and for their bcneiil, the 
policy would be void. At the same time, a 
creditor has an interest in the life of his 
debtor, and even after his debt has been paid 
may still have a claim against the company 
if he has kept up the payment of the pre- 
miums 

A husband is not presumed to have an 
interest in his wife’s life, but a wife has an 
insurable interest in the life of her husband ; 
and if he eff<*<ls a policy on Ins own or on 
their joint lives, wliwli, on the face of it, 
IS (Xpiessed to be for the benefit of his 
famil> , it c rentes a trust tor thc*m A manied 
wom<in can now elfect «i policy on her own 
or hei husband life for her sepaiatc use 

When a settlement of the policy is made 
111 this fashion, the iiisiiied may by the 
pohev, or by a memorandum under Ins or 
her hand, appoint tiustees of the money 
payable undci the policy, making pioMsion 
for the apiioiiitment ot a new trustee, or 
trustees, and for the investment of the 
money 

Husband Killed by Wife 

When a man insured his life for the benefit 
of his wife, who was convicted of having 
murdered him, the Court would not allow 
the money to be held m trust for lier, asl>cing 
contrary to public policy, and it was held 
that the money bclongecl to his estate, Jind 
that his personal representatives were 
entitled to recover the sum insured from the 
company 

Father and Son 

An insurance by a father in his own name 
on the life of his son, unless he has some 
pecuniary interest in it, is void But a son 
has an insurable mtciesl m the life ol a 
father w'ho siip^Kirts him, and a surety m the 
life of his principal Although the interest 
may have ceasccl at the time of Ins death, 
if it existed at the time of the entering into 
the contract, the insurance office w'lll be 
bound to pay the money 

Material Pacta 

People who wish to effect an insurance on 
their lives have, as a general rule, to submit 

in 1 mprliral pvarmnatinn hv a Hortnr 


of Insurance 

acting on behalf of the insurance office ; and 
they have also to fill up a form, in which 
they arc bound to describe all material facts 
affecting themselves as regards their health, 
age, family history, and so forth A material 
fact IS one which, if brought to the notice of 
the company, w^oulcl result either in their 
declining to effect the insurance, or only 
effecting it on condition of an increased 
jircmium beyond the ordinary rates of pay- 
ment In other words, a material fact is an 
increase of risk which ought to be ■communi- 
cated to the company 

Innocent Mis-statement 

Immaterial and unintentional errors may 
render a policy void if it is a condition of the 
policy that the questions shall be answered 
truly fircat care, therefore, should bo 
exercised in filling up the forms and answer- 
ing the questions 

Premium 

The consideiaiion paid by the assured is 
called the premium, and is generally an 
annual iMyment, which may be paid quar- 
terly, or a sum payable for a limited numlxjr 
of ycais, and sometimes it is a sum of money 
paid down 

Prool ot Agt 

Proof of age should be supplied at the 
time of effecting the insurance, and if 
atiepted, an endorsement to that effect 
•should be made on the policy This may lie 
the means ol saving a great deal of trouble 
heieaftcr. 

7b be continued. 

Glossary of Lesr>l Terms used in these Panes 

Waste — ^Anj’’ destiuction m houses, 
gardens, trees, etc , suffered or committed 
by the tenant to the j^rcjudice of the owner 
of the inheritance 

Conveyance — An instrument which 
transfers jiropcrty from one person to 
another 

Lease — Also called demise, a conveyance 
of property for life, or years, or at w^ll, by one 
who has greater interest m the property. 

Lessor — The person who conveys the 
property and is the possessor of the reversion, 
generally the landlord 

Reversion, or an estate in reversion, is 
that estate which remains in an owner upon 
the grant of a part of his estate to another 
person 

Lessee — ^The person to whom the pro- 
perty IS conveyed — ^the tenant 

Insurvble Interest — ^The pecuniary in- 
terest which a person has in his own life or 
m that of another 

Material Fact — One which, if disclosed, 
would result in the life being refused by the 
company or only accepted at a higher rate 

Premium —The consideration paid by the 
assured. 
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Romance is not confined solely to the realms of fiction The romances of fact, indeed, are greater 
and more interesting , they have made history, and have laid the (oiindalums of the greatness both of 
artists and of poets 

This section of Every Woman’s Encyc loi*^.dia, therefore, will include, among thousands of 
other subjects — 


Famous Histotual Lffve 
Sto} /ev 

LffiH Litters oj ham(ni\ People 
I fi7’t St I uet f} om Lutton 


I ofvc PocMK ami Sofis^ 

The Supii ^tttiou\ 0 / love 
The P.ne^agtd Gttl in Many 
Climes 


Proposals of Yesterday and 
Jo-day 

Ehpiimnts in Olden Days, 

ft, , fti 


TRUE LOVE STORIES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 

No. 7. MARIE ANTOINETTE AND FERSEN 

Continueti /ram pa/re gta, I'artf 


/^REY and melancholy dawned that Ociobei 
^ morning , it was the fifth day ot the 
month, and m the year 1789, a mcmoiablc 
day and a memorable year in the proud 
history of the Bourbon dyncisty Invents 
of great moment had preceded that dav, 
but here it is impossible even to trace their 
sequence Here not even can be told the 
story ol that day and the dav which followed 
It has been told a hundred tunes, (.arhlc 
has told it Moreovei, to repeat it here 
would be suixjrlluous, for at this time hciscn 
does not appear upon the st.igc 

As soon as that raging storm of stare ing 
humanity which had come fiom Pans to 
Versailles to scch its King, “the lieing 
deluge,” as Carlyle calls it, had biokcn down 
the bounds of reason and had licgun to 
advance with destructive fury thiough the 
palace, Fersen lied Irom the presence ol tlu 
Queen and hid himself Tins was no act oJ 
cowardice, to hide was more ht roic than to 
act Fersen knew too well that his pn seiice, 
should it be cletcctcd, would scive onl> to 
stimulate the hatred of that crowd 

While, however, he lay concealed, the 
Queen fled for her life towards the King’s 
apartments Iferc, with her children, she 
waited expectantly In the distance could 
be heard the clamour of insurrection , each 
minute it seemed to be approaching nearer 
Fersen, in his place of refuge, heard it also, 
but he could do nothing , although filled 
with heroic thoughts, he was impotent 
It was not for him to prove himself a hero 
On this occasion it was Lafayette who saved 
thi» Oiiw^n— JLafavette, himself a friend of 


the ])cople, then leader, who persuaded her 
to yield, and wlio kd her in safety to the 
Tiuleiics 

As one ol the members of the Royal house* 
hold. F'eiscn also travelled to Pans, and 
when IShiiie Antoinette took up her abode at 
the Tuikiics he sought rooms in the Rue du 
Bac ,ind set to woik to save her The 
Tuilcrus was almost devoid of furniture, 
dust and the marks of Tughgcnce weic 
eveiywhde ‘Indeed,” wnitis Belloc, “no 
mou exact embkm ol the divorce between 
the Crown and l*ans could lie found th.in 
the inner rum ot that Royal town house ” 
I'vcii now, iKiwcvei, all might have Ixjen 
w'cll , it w.is still ])Ossil»lc loi the monarcliy 
to iidi thi stoim hoi the pic sent, Pans 
had aihicvtd hti objiet , the King was in 
hci midst, and h«id that King been able to 
la\ his hand upon his subjects' pulse, he 
iUight hast ugulatcd and controlled their 
heart 

the Queen, huwcvci, was inflexible, 
yield she" would not , temporise she would 
not , the good advice of Mirabcau she ig- 
noicd Hci jiride was magnificently foolish, 
and hcrs( n encouraged it He kept m con- 
stant commumeation with the palace, and, 
alter the death of Mirabcau, pc rsuaded her to 
do the very thing which Mirabcau 's sage 
counsel had forbidclen In cscajH* across the 
frontier, in the pioioition of foieign troops, 
Fersen alone saw safety It was he who 
planned and arranged that ill-omciicd flight 
which ended at \arcnnes m capture, and 
wluch, m fact, scaled irrevocably the fate 
of the monarchy. 
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His plans were clever and precise ; he 
executed them with bnlliance ; not a detail 
escaped his attention. Fate, however, was 
unkind , bad luck followed the fugitives* 
coach persistently Small misshaps, petty 
delays a mortal cannot guard against, and it 
was these very trifles which wrecked the 
expedition Lying in the road to success, 
moreover, were other obstacles There was 
the King’s unwillingness to fly ; there was 
his reckless rashness on the journey , there 
were the elaborate preparations made be- 
forehand by Mane Antoinette. 

For her flight she ordered dresses by the 
score; she insisted that two maids should 
accompany her, and so she afforded a thou- 
sand opportunities for rumour to take wing 
Moreover, at the very outset, she courted 
disaster by her culpable unpunctuality. 


is found quiet in the Court of Princes ; 
sentries at rest, their Majesties' apartments 
clothed in smooth rest. Your false chamber- 
maid must have been mistaken. . . . 
But where is the lady that stood aside in 
gypsy hat . . . ? O reader, that lady 

that touched the wheel-spoke was the Queen 
of France ” In her hurry, however, she 
mistook the path leading to the spot where 
the coach was waiting for her, and so, 
continues Carlyle, “ one precious hour 
has been spent. . . . The glass coach- 

man waits, and in what mood ? . . . 
Be tlie heavens blest 1 here at length is the 
queen-lady in gypsy hat, safe after penis, 
who has had to inquire her way. She, too, 
IS admitted ; her courier jumps aloft, as 
the other, who is also a disguised bodyguard, 
has done, and now, O glass coachman of 


In spite of an- 
noyances such as 
these, however, 
Fersen remained 
undaunted, his 
tact and patience 
were indomitable 
At last all w as 
leady , the p.iss- 
ports were pre- 
pared, the route 
mapped out, and 
the arrangements 
pc*rfccted The 
Queen v^as to 
travel as govei - 
ness to her own 
children The 
Duchess dc Tour- 
zel, undei the 
name of the 
Baroness de Korff , 
was to figuie as 
the chief person- 
age on the jour- 
ney , the King 
was to tra^cl as 
her valet 

On the evening 
of June 20 , a few 
hours before the 



a thousand- 
Count Fersen, for 
the reader secs it 
IS thou— dnve I " 
The outskirts 
of Paris were 
reached in safety. 
At the Barncr de 
St. Martin a 
berime was wait- 
ing for the Royal 
fugitives To this 
heavy travelhng 
coach they were 
quickly trans- 
ferred, not a 
minute was 
wasted ; once 
again Mane An- 
toinette and Louis 
were hastening 
towards the fron- 
tiei At daybreak 
Bondy was in 
sight, many miles 
now separated 
them from Pans , 
within two days, 
if all went well, 
they would be at 
Montmedy, and 


time chosen for Count Axel de Fersen at tne age of 28, the young Swede, the story or whose in Safety. Perils, 


the start, Fersen romantic and chivalrous attachment to the ilUfated Mane Antoinette « here told hoWCVCr, lay 
Visited the before them, and 


Tuileries to impait his last instructions 
At SIX o’clock he left the palace , everything 
seemed to be in oidei , all that he could do 
for the present had been done 

There was one clement, how'ever, with 
which he had not reckoned The suspicions 
of the glia id had been aroused They 
summoned Lafayette, who hastened to the 
Tuileries, arri\ingtheie just before midnight 
His “ carriage, “ writes Carlyle. " flaiing 
with lights, rolls thiough the inner 

arch of the Carrousel — where a Iad> , shaded 
in broad gypsy hat, and leaning on the arm 
of a servant . . . stands aside to let it 

pass, and even has the whim to touch the 
spoke of it with her badine. . The 
flare of Lafa>'ette’s carriage rolls past All 


further than Bondy Mane Antoinette refused 
to allow Fersen to escort them He was a 
foreigner, and, in the event of the flight 
proving unsuccessful, she knew that no 
mercy w-ould be meted out to him This was 
one of the many instances of her noble 
solicitude for the welfare of her friends, 
especially for that of the man who already 
had proved himself the most true and loyeu 
of friends, the man who loved her and in 
w horn she confided all her fears 

The Queen’s request was a command, and 
Fersen, reluctant and sorrowful, obeyed it. 
While, however, he was biddmg her farewell. 
Mane Antoinette took his hand and placed 
a nng upon his finger ; it was a massive nng 
of gold m which was set an unknown stone, 
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and in this story further mention will be 
made of it 

The Count then set out on horseback alone 
along the Brussels road , he had arranged 
to rejoin the Royal party at Montm^^ , 
he was confident now and full of hopes But 
soon his hopes were dashed ruthlessly to 
the ground To him the capture must have 
been a cruel disapjxiintmcnt 

Here, however, it is impossible further 
to follow that ill-fated dash for freedom 
It IS A well-known story " three nights 
without sleep, two of agony , three days, 
one of flight, two of intolerable heat, insult, 
violence, and a snail’s pace progress ” 
(Belloc) , then that tragic entry into Pans, 
that awtul procession through the grimy 
crowd of citizens, a vulgar, leering, human 
swarm, which thronged the streets to see its 
King and Queen as captives 

The Queen’s Loyalty 

One little me ident, hovrever, calls for 
mention Barnavc hinted to the Queen that 
a Swede had organised the flight, «ind had 
driven her from Pans Then he glanced at 
her and hesitated, pretending tliat he did 
not know the name But Mane Antoinette 
did not lictray herself “ 1 am not in the 
habit,” she replied, “of learning hackney 
coachmen’s names ” Then she was silent 
Indeed, even when beset with dangers, and 
when the sword of retribution was weaving 
with angry menace above her head, she 
remained true and wonderfully considerate 

“ Be at ease about us,” she wrote to Fersen, 
shortly after her return , “we arc alive 
The heads of the Assembly seem inclined to 
behave with some kindness Speak to my 
relations about taking steps from outside , 
if they are afraid, tcims must be made with 
them ” On the next day she wrote again, 
this time to say that it would be impossible 
for her to communicate wuth him m future , 
but m spite of this they rcmaincil in constant 
communication until the end Before they 
had parted, they had arranged a cipher, and 
later they adopted the device of wiitmg with 
invisible ink between the lines of uncom- 
promising letters 

The letter w'hich has lieen quoted alxive, 
however, laj^’S bare the true secret of the 
subsequent clisastcr ” Speak to my friends 
about taking steps from outside ” It wsas 
to do tins that pooi hersen w'as trying to 
persuade them, and it was the intervention of 
foreigners, the inadequate, boastful inter- 
vention, which finally cost the King and 
Queen then lives For a long while, how'CNcr, 
Fersen's urgent pleas made no deej) impres- 
sion on the Powers of Europe, save on liis 
own King, Gustavus III of Sweden , he was 
a warm partisan, and strongly urged an 
attempt at flight to England 

Fersen immediately set to work to execute 
the plan At first, however, Mane Antoinette 
would not listen to his proposals , she knew 
that for Fersen to set foot m Pans, or even 
France, was tempting Providence, for already 
he had been indicted as one of her accomplices 


in the former plot Fersen, however, knew 
not fear ; his love and his devotion had 
strangled it, and he was determined to try 
again to save the Queen Accordingly, he 
arranged to set out for Pans on 
February 3 , he took elaborate but most 
necessary precautions for the journey, and, 
m order to frustrate the scrutiny of the 
French police, he was provided with letters 
of credit as Minister of the Queen of Portugal. 

Just before he started, howTver, it was 
rumoured in Pans that the King was about 
to attempt a flight via Calais This was 
unfortunate Intense excitement prevailed 
in the capital, and the Queen wrote to tell 
Fersen that so rigorous a watch was kept 
over her that escape was impossible 

The Count, how'ever, was undaunted On 
February ii he Ix'gan his journey, and 
on the 20th he reached the French capital in 
safety lliat very evening he contrived to 
sec the Queen, but his diary is the sole 
record of that inteivicw '^Went to the 
Queen , passed by my usual w’ay , fear of 
the National (hiaids , not seen the King ” 

On the following evening he entered the 
Tuilencs again, and on this occasion saw 
the King For a long while he discussed with 
the Queen jxissible means of cscajie, but 
jieisuadc the King to m.ike the attempt he 
could not , I.0UIS had jiromiscd that he 
would not tiy to fly, and he refused to break 
his word, “for,” declared lersen, “he is an 
honest man.” 

Forelffn Intervention 

There was nothing moie, thercfoic, which 
Fersen could do in I*aris Ac( ordmgly, he set 
out for Brussels, and nevei .igain did he see 
Mane Antoinette He made prodigious 
eflorts to rouse Eurojie to aims, but those 
efforts only liaslencd the culmination of the 
tragedy 

Mane Antoinette, however, encouraged 
him 111 his eiideavouis , m linn she jilaccd 
the most implicit trust, and she corresponded 
with him rcgularl}' Hci letters, morc'over, 
show that his welfare comerned her more 
than did the imminenec of the danger which 
surioundecl her “ Gui jiosition is frightful,” 
she declared in one ktler, “ but do not dis- 
quiet yourself too much ” In .mother led ter 
she imploicd him not to be reckless “ Do 
not tioublc youiselton 1113 account,” she wiote 
” lake caic of yourself for our s.ike ” These 
simple .incl unselfish notes, liowcver, served 
only to fan the fl.imcs of Fersen’s passion 
and dc'votion . he knew of the secret fear 
and anguish wliie'h was gnawing at her heart , 
he loved her for her jniele and dignity, and 
was detc'rmined not merely' to save her, but 
also to restore hci to that position of 
magnificence and power wOiicli, of right, it 
Ixifittcd the Queen ol France to fill 

Meanwhile, howcvci , the King was showing 
unexpected signs of wisdom , he was bowing 
his head to the inevitable and wisely yielding 
to the storm Indeed, had he been left alone 
to act, it IS quite possible that Louis XVI , 
King of France, might have become, as his 
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subjects would have had him become, Louis, 
King of the French, not a despot, but a 
constitutional monarch, the head of a national 
executive. But all the good that he was 
doing, his wife was undoing She had placed 
her hope in foreign intervention; nothing 
would move her from licr purpose, and it was 
foreign intervention which finally ruined her 
cause. The battle of Valmy and the disas- 
trous defeat at Jamappes, on Novemlxir 6, 
1792, sealed the doom of the Bourbons 

The Ouillotine'e Royal Victims 

On Deccmlxjr 20, all the members of 
that unhappy family were condemned to 
perpetual exile, with the exception of the 
piisoncrs in the Temple And of these, on 
January 19, the King w.is brought to 
trial, and on the 20th, by the judgment of 
his subjects, was (.oiulemned to die 

" Nothing in Uis life became him like the 
leaving it ’* In sjiite of his weakness, 
Louis was a flower of a fine old Fiench 
nobility, and his death ivas an example of 
heroic fortitude woilliy of the many noble 
mart>is who followed him Mutual misfoi- 
tiinc, moreover, bound Louis and Mane 
Antoinette very closely to each oilier At 
the end, wdicn the shadow' of dcalh alieady 
lay across their jiath, there was something 
very jiathctic in the devotion of these tw'o 
poor siiffeiers , they loved each other, 
clung to each other, and comfoitcd each 
other On the eve of his execution, the 
Queen brought the children to see their 
father, and for a long while sat conversing 
wnih him As she rose to go, however, she 
said to I^juis, “ Prormse that you will sec 
us again ” “ I will see you in the morning,’* 
he answered, “ before . I go — at 
eight ” “ It must be earlier,” she implored, 

clinging to him " It shall be earlier, then,” 
he icjilicd, “ by half an hour ” ” Piomisc 

me ” Louis joromiscd, but when the Queen 
had gone he asked his gaolers not to 
mention Ins dcjiarture He wished to spare 
the feedings of his w ife 

Thus, when the fateful moiiow dawned. 
Mane Antoinette sat wsiiting cxjicctantly foi 
his summons. She lislcmcd to every sound , 
seven, struck the clocks of Pans , eight, but 
still no message , nine, ten There w'as no 
noise in the streets , the city w'as enveloped 
in silence , it was horrible, oppressive Then 
the clocks chimed the quartci-hour Sud- 
denly the echo of the distant roar of human 
voices reached the fiuccn's ears, and she 
knew that the foul ami awful deed w’as done 

Even yet, however, Fersen hoped to save 
the Queen, but his hopes wcie vain On 
October 16, at half-past ten in the 
morning, the guillotine claimed her also 
among the numbei of its victims She met 
her death w'lth amazing bravery and esdm- 
ness. Proud and erect she stooa in the 
tumbril as she was driven through those 
streets of evil faces She had clothed heisclf 
for the ordeal with great care, but the damp- 
ness of her prison had robbed one eye of its 
power of vision, her hair was lank and 
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dishevelled, her face emaciated, and the 
painted red upon her checks formed an 
agonising contrast to the pallor of fter skin 
For one moment she stood erect upon the 
scaffold in full view of the crowd, and then 
the cruel knife fell 

Fersen has left on record a description of 
his feelings The words are not demon- 
strative, but he was not a Frenchman, he 
was not given to demonstration Not even, 
moreovcr,by reading Ixjtween the lines can one 
fathom the bottomless depths of his emotion 
“ Although I was prepared for it,” he wrote, 
” . . It certainly overcame me . . . 

The Gazette of the 17th speaks of it It was 
on the 1 6th, at half-past eleven, that this 
execrable crime was committed, and the 
Divine vcngcanc'c has not yet fallen upon 
the monsters.” Later he wrote “I can only 
think of my loss . . . That she should 

have been alone in her last moments 
That IS bonifying 1 The monsters of hell ! 
No , without vengeance, my licait will never 
1)0 content ” 

But to avenge w'as a task beyond his 
mortal power Pcrhajis, however, w'hcn he 
died himself a martyr, he received a small 
mcasiiic of grim comjiensation But before 
tins happened seventeen years elapsed, and 
in Sw'cden kings had come and kings had 
gone Under Gustavus IV , Fersen had 
risen to high favoiii, but on his death the 
dynasty w’as c hanged, and shortly afterwards 
a rumour was spread abioad that Fersen had 
poisoned the new King’s heir m the interests 
of the former lulmg family Sweden readily 
believed the story, for Sweden hated Fersen. 

The Story of the Rinjr 

On June 20, the young prince was buried 
— Juno 20, the anniversary of the flight to 
Varennes, the anniversary of the day on 
winch the multitude of revolutionaries 
marched upon the Tuilerics, there to 
make demands upon the King Fersen 
attended the funeral, but on the steps 
of the v'ery church where the service was 
conducted he was stoned by an infuriated 
mob, torn limb from limb, mutilated, and 
earned in pieces round the town of Stockholm 
While, how'ever, he was standing at bay, 
blandishing his sw'ord, his tormentors noticed 
a ring on his left hand, gleaming sullenly. 
Instinctively they withdrew , they hated 
that ring , there was something ominous 
about it , it breathed Death 

At length, how'cver, somebody suggested 
stoning Fersen, and then a fisherman, braver 
than the rest, advanced with an axe and 
hacked off the finger on which the ring was 
worn, and hurled it far out to sea On the 
next evening, while fishing, if legend can be 
believed, he saw something shining on a 
distant rock It was the ring • Some 
mystenous force compelled him to pick it up 
Then he saw a hand, a hand intact, grasping 
the mast above his head , presently that 
hand released its hold and disappeared. 

When the fisherman returned to Stock- 
holm he was mad. 
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LOVE-LETTERS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 

By LADY MARGARET 3 ACKV 1 LLE 
JANE WELSH AND THOMAS CARLYLE ' 


It IS characteristic of the modern woman 
* that she docs not lose her heart or head 
She yields them deliboiately as a carefully 
considered gift, and, of the modern woman. 
Jane Welsh is the admirable mtarnalion 
We have wandered far indeed from those 
storm-dnven souls of the past, Julie and 
Hcloise, who moved blindly m a windy 
land of cxult.ition and passion Even 
Dorothy Oslxirne is left behind !None of 
these would understand a love which, 
though still powerful, has Ixjcome civilised 
and unimiiassioncd Ihey would not iccog- 
nise in this ccmstitutional monarch the 
despot under whose sway they suffered so 
much 

Modern Love 

Love gradually has learned to acquire 
reason, and it is a turioiis thing that it is 
woman, the unreasonable, who has taught him 
reason She has set him the task of conquer- 
ing, not her he<ut alone, but her intellect, and, 
if he fails, jidssi's laughing and unregretful 
on her w'ay Lile has now many me anings , 
she finds it impossible to concentrate on 
one It is her revenge on love for the 
dark tyranny he has exercised over her 
during the ages Woman no longer is tht‘ 
sleeping beauty who lies unconscious till 
awakened by a kiss This attitude may 
be either good or bad Who shall say ^ 
But It IS at least different fiom anji-hing 
that has iK’cn before Possibly there wull 
be no more p.issionate love t.ilcs like that 
of Tnstiam and Iseult to chronicle, but 
for compensation we shall have excellent 
plavs and novels 

The modern man, Meicdith, C'hailcs Mar- 
riolt, for instance — Sluuv, too (had he not 
attempted to fit woman, of all things in the 
world, to a theory f) — understand w'omen «is 
they have never understood themscK es For 
the man of to-day salutes her w^th arcspc'it 
more sinceic probably than any before })aid 
her — this brilliant, clear-sighted, unsenti- 
mental, positive y’^et tender crcatnic, who 
has taken the place of that m\ster\’^ wluch 
his imagination endowed with ,ill sorts of 
improbable characteristics, and wdiich often 
in the end proved to be a nicie negation 
So he adapts lumsclf, as best he m»iy, to the* 
new conditions 

The Sovereignty of Woman 

All this, one must confess, is bad lor 
poetry , but wromen will be themselves, 
and poetry must take its chance Or they 
will perhaps end by civilising poetry, and 
turning it into exquisite, c Icar-cut, and 
chiselled prose Anydiow% have their own 
way they will, and who is to prevent them ^ 
Now that hfe is growing daily less physical 
and more subtle, woman, the infinitely 
subtle, sees, almost without an effort on 
her part, the command of things slowly 


passing into her hands She will awake 
one morning to find the sovereignty which 
has hitherto been bestowed on her half in 
mockery heis indeed But these are danger- 
ous wanderings 

Was Jane Welsh Unhappy ? 

Mcanw'hile, Jane Welsh is a striking 
embodiment of this new conception of 
woman , she is all in clear outline, notlung 
blurred With a stiong heart, will, and 
mind, all three fairly w'cdl balanced between 
them, wntty, sincere, wayward, very in- 
tcdligenf, alive to her fmgci-tips, Cailyle 
was the logical lover of such .in one These 
two fine natures w'cre cac h others by natural 
law Yet the union of their lives was 
accomplished w'lthout passion Carlyle 
show'cd eagerness eerl.unly, but Jane rc- 
m.unccl cool thioughout She accciHcd him 
very calmly, after a previous refusal, on 
grounds adimrablc from Ihcir comnionscnse 
and decision 

It is quite ccrtiim, tliough, that they 
loved c'acli other piofoimdly It is eciiuilly 
certain that, m spite* ol a gieat deal of 
nonsense wdiich is talked about their sub- 
sc'quenl unha])j>in(‘ss, th.il they loved cat h 
othci till the end Wlmthei mairiagc w'as 
a suitable solution foi <iny two people as 
highly wrought and .is sensitive as they 
l)oth w'ore — ^vvhcllu'r genius should marry 
at all in fact, unless it m.iy be* with some 
placid .ind < ushion-Iilce peison— is one of 
thost toolish questions which eaeh genius 
will ahva>s answer for himself Both 
Carlyle and Jam weie cxcciilional peojilc 
who wroulel prob.ibly have been unhappy 
in anv ease since the world is veiywisedy 
oiganised not for exceptional but .ivciage 
humanity It is more than piob.ible that 
they were f<ir hapjnei logi’ther than alone, 
and .mvhow tli(‘V h.ive Iclt in their Jettcis 
an insj>inng and iKMiitifiil letorel of the 
inlercouist of two liigh sjnrits for wluch 
one cannot but lie giatclul 

An Amusing Note 

The following .imusing note is ch.iKic- 
teiistie ” (rood-iiioining, sir. 1 am not 
at all to blami lor >0111 dis.ipjioinlment 
last night The fault w'as jiartly your own, 
and still more the landlady’s of the Com- 
me1c1.1l Inn, .IS 1 sluill jircsintly dcmonstr.ilc 
to you rua rna In the me.intime 1 li.ive 
bilkteel myself m a snug little house by 
the wayside, wheie 1 purixise remaining 
with all muigmablc patience till 3011 (an 
make it convenient to come and icteh me , 
licing ail aid to proceed directly to Ifoddam 
Hill, in case so sudtlen an .apparition should 
throw the whole family into hysterics If 
the pony has any prior engagement, never 
mind , I can make a shift to walk two 
miles in pleasant company Anyway, pray 
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make all possible dispatch, in case the owner 
of these premises should think 1 intend to 
make a regular settlement in them ” 

She writes sadly after a week or two 
spent m Carlyle’s family : 

** Dearest, — I cannot he down to-night 
until I have wniten the farew'cll and the 
blessing which I was cruelly prevented 
from speaking Oh, what a sad heart is 
mine this night 1 And yours too, 1 know, 
is sad, and I cannot comfort you, cannot 
kiss away the gloom from your blow 1 
Miles of distance aic already betwixt us , 
and when we sliall meet again, .inrl where, 
and how, God only knows But, dearest 
love, what I would give to have jou here, 
within my arms for one, one moment • To 
part so from you f To go our dreary 
separate way's w'lthout exi hanging one w'ord 
of comfort 1 Oh, God, this ts falling from 
the azure heaven on the mii y earth • When 
shall 1 be so happy again as 1 have Ix'Cfi 
in these last weeks J dare not look into 
the future hojic seems dead within me 
Write, my dailing, and speak consolation 
if you can I am very desolate ” 

Jane Weisfi Happy 

The next is in a haiipier mood 

“ They are gone, my dearest, fairly gone 1 
Mr Bailhe and Miss Phoebe, and all the 
dogs, and my uncle tiom (ralloway, and 
his wife, and his wife’s biothei besides 
This h«s been a more terrible affliction than 
anything that befell oui Iriciid Job Nevei- 
theless I am still alive, and blessing God 
for all His mcicics — ^most of .ill for the 
great temporal blessing which I enjoy in 
thee Indeed, so long as that is continued 
to me, not all the dogs and dandies betwixt 
here and Bond Street could diivc me to 
utter clcsjiair , for, strange as you may 
think it, young man, I h,ive an affection 
for thee wdiith it is not m the power of 
language to express , and I wot not what 
evils or combination of evils could pie vail 
to make me entiiely w'retchcd while thou 
art within icach to lomfort me with sw-^cet 
words of hope and love , and while it is 
written like a sunbeam on my soul, ‘ He 
loves me • He is mine ! ’ Yes, mine, w'ltli 
life to keep and scarce with hie resign Is 
it not so ? " 

This Marrlagre Is Like Death 

This quotation also is very characteristic 
of Jane in ceitam moods 

“ Dearest, — I know not what in all the 
world to say to you I cannot w'lite nowa- 
days, I cannot think , my head and heart 
are m an endless whiil which no words can 
express In .short, this marriage, J find, is 
like death so long as it is uncertain in 
its approach one can expect it with a sur- 
prising indifference, but certain, looked m 
the face within a definite teim, it becomes 
a matter of most tremendous interest 
Yet think not that I ivisli it but as it is 
No 1 ' Ce que fat fait je le ferdts encore * 
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for if I am not without fear, my hope is 
far greater than my fear ” 

This is from Jane’s last letter before her 
marriage It follows a slight shadow which 
had overclouded a few previous letters 

Unkind that you are ever to suffer me 
to be cast down, when it is so easy a thing 
for you to lift me to the seventh heaven 1 
My soul was darker than midnight when 
your pen said, ‘ Let there be light,* and 
there was light as at the bidding of the Word. 
And now I am resolved in spirit and even 
joyful — joyful even m the face of the 
dreaded ccicmony, of starvation^ and every 
jiossible fate Oh, my dearest friend 1 
always so good to me and I shall make the 
best and happiest wife When I read in 
our looks .and w'ords that you love me, 
feel it in the deepest part of my soul 
Then I care not one stiaw for the whole 
universe beside , but when you fly from 
my caresses to — smoke tobacco, or speak 
of me as a new circumstance of your lot, 
then indeed my licait is troubled about 
man> things ” 

The True Carlyle 

And the last is from a Icttci of (%irlylc 
himself, showing what profound tenderness 
lay in the heart of this gieat, but perhaps 
at times uncouth, lover 

“ The last sjicech and marrying words of 
that imfoitimate young woman Jane Baillie 
Welsh I icccivcd on Friday morning , .and 
truly a most delightful and swan-likc 
melody was in them , a tenderness and 
waim devoted tiust, worthy of such a 
m.iidcn bidding farewell to the (unmarried) 
earth, of which she w'as the fairest ornament 
Deal little child 1 How is it that I have 
deserved tliee , deserved a purer and 
nobler heart than falls to the lot of millions ? 
1 swear I will love thee wath my whole 
heart, and tliink my life well spent if it can 
make thine happy Yet fear not, 

darling , for it must and will be all accom- 
plished, and I admitted to thy bosom and 
thy heait, and we two made one life in the 
sight of (k)d and man ! O, my own Jane ! 
I could say much , and what were words 
to the sea of thoughts that rolls thro’ my 
heart when I feel that thou art mine Let 
us pi ay to God that our holy purjjoses be 
not frustiatccl , let us trust m Him and in 
c.ich other, and fear no evil that can befall 
us My last blessing as a lover is with 
vou , this IS my last letter to Jane Welsh 
My first blessing .is a husband, my first kiss 
to Jane Carlyle is at hand ’ Oh, my darling, 
I will ahvax's love thee 

“ Good-mght, then For the last time 
w'e have to part * In a week I see you, in 
a w'eck you are my own ! Adieu, mine 
Etgcne 

” In haste, I am for ever yours, 

“ T Carlyle ” 

On the surface of their married life, tragedy 
may have been apparent Below it, however, 
must have been a deep love If not, tiiese 
letters he 
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LOVERS* SUPERSTITIONS 

** Watchins the Fern — The Witchery o£ Midsummer Eve — A True Love Augury — ^The Ribwort 
Magic—A Forlorn Hope, a Primrose Omen 


•Truly in the springtime of life does one’s 
* fancy “ lightly turn to thoughts of 
love,” and in days of long ago many an inno- 
cent device has been resorted to by young 
men and maidens to obtain the desired 
glimpse of their future spouse 

Some of these quaint rustic beliefs aic 
here recalled, and may afford some amuse- 
ment by their recital 

Many of these rites could be performed at 
any time, but some were reserved for spet lal 
occasions, and Midsummer Eve claims the 
fein-sced for its own 

Watching the Fern 

On this night the tiny fern-seed, which 
grows on the back of the leaf, is supposed 
to be ripe, and good fortune will follow the 
lover who can catch some of tlie seed as it 
falls, by holding under it a bag or a white 
napkin — on no account must it be touched by 
the hands This magic seed, which must 
be gathered alone and at midnight, will 
ensure success m love and bimg wealth 
This superstition is widely picvalcnt. 
being found in France, Russia, and Cicimany. 
as well as in the West of Jmgland and in 
Ireland In the Tyrol and Jkihemia on St 
John's Eve the fern-seeds arc said to shine 
like fieiy gold 

There is a pretty French legend to the 
effect that, “if a man should find himself 
exactly at midnight m a spot covered with 
ferns where neither speech noi sound of any 
kind can be heard. Puck will ajjpcai and hand 
him a purse of gold, and this is what people 
call watching the fern ” 

Sometimes Ihe scetl was called the ” wish- 
sced,” and if earned about m fhe pocket 
would ensure a happy courtship Othci 
magic plants to be gathered wci e the St J ohn’s 
wort, or orpine plant, and the mugwort 

A True Love Augury 

The sprig of orpine was set ujiright m a 
lump of clay laid upon a piece ol slate, and 
according to the direction m whuh the 
stalk was found the lollownng morning so 
would the maiden’s love affairs piogiess 
If the stalk inclined to the right the lo\( i 
was loyal and true, if it bent to the left he 
was false 

Theie is a pretty (h'rman poem on ” The 
St John’s Wort,” shcnving that this custom 
also prevailed in tlic batlierland ” 

” i'he young maid stole from the cottage door. 
And blushed as she sought the plant of 
power 

' Thou silver glow-worm, oh, levd me ihy 
light, 

I must gather the mystic St John's wort 
to-mgM — 

The wonderful herb whose leaf shall decide^ ^ 
If the coming year shall make me a bride * ** 


But, alas ! the plant inchned m the wrong 
direction and the lover proved false, and 
when St John’s Eve came again it l^held 
her burial instead of hci bridal day. 

Undoubtedly this superstition was very 
deeply rooted m mediaeval England, for not 
many years ago a ring belonging to the 
fifteentli century was unearthed in a ploughed 
field near Cawood, in Yorkshiie, and it bore 
the device of two orjnne plants whose stalks 
were Ixjnt towards each other and tied 
together w'lth a tnie-lovc-knot Above the 
device was inscribed the motto *' Ma 
fiancee vclt ” (my sweetheart wills), and 
msidc the nng the posy, “ Joye I’amour feu.” 

Under the living mugwort are often found 
little black and haul dead roots of former 
plants, and if tlusc weic dug up and laid 
Iwncath the pillow the lutun husband paid 
his customary visit m a dieam 

The Ribwort Magic 

1 he plant woi Id scorns to have given very 
cordial aid to these woiild-bc seers, for a 
pntty Scottish practice was to gather two 
blooming spikes ot the ribwort plantain ; one 
spike to icprescnt the lad, the other the lass 
All vestige of bloom must l>c rubbed off 

them, and the pair wiappcd in a dock leaf 
and laid beneath a stem If on the following 
morning the spikes have bloomed again, 

then, according to the popular belief, there 
will be ” Aye love belwce . ‘‘hem twae.” 
Eventually this iih* fame over the border, 
and lor many years was practised in North- 
amiHonshiie tkirc, m Ins "Shepherd’s 
Calciiclai,” thus writes of it 

” Or, trying simple (harms and spells. 

Which rural supci slition tills. 

They pull ihe little blossom threads 
brom out the knotwood’s button heads 
1 hen, if they glass anghl, the swam 
'Iheir lore's sanct fatuics tiy to gain, 

*1 IS said that ere it lies a'l hour, 

’Twill blossom with a second fl'Hocr " 

A Primrose Omen 

Even the ]).ilc " j)iimrosc by the liver’s 
brim” was jirissed into lo\c's servue, and 
the >outh and m.iitl was inslrucltd to jiluck 
the flower from its stalk, and, after cutting 
off the tops ot the stanuns with a pair ot 
shell p s( issors, to hide tlic blossom lie must 
think of his swccthcail thioughout the 
following (lay, and dream of lier by night, 
then on the thud moimiig he might inspect 
the floAcr, and it the stamens had shot out 
again to then foimer height, success would 
crown his wishes , il not, disappointment 
was in store for him Considering the frail 
and delicate nature of the primrose, this 
would seem to be a forlorn hope 
To be continued. 

o 
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1 This section comprises articles slujwmg how women may Ik Ip 

in all hranehesof religious work. I 

All the principal chanties will be descnlicel, as well as home and foreign missions The chief I 

headings are . 

Woman's Work in Relitfion 

Charities 

Bazaars 

Misstonai les 

How to Uotk for Gtcat 

Hmv to Manage a Chntch 

Zenana Missions 

Chat it Hi 

liannat 

Home Missions^ ete. 

Gnat Chanty Ot s^anivattons 

JVhat to AAUt for Bazaais 

Great Leaders of Relitfious 

Loral Chart/teSf eh 

Cat lit n J>a:taai\^ eh 

Thought 

The Women of the Bible 

How to Manage a Sunday-School 


THE REGIONS BEYOND MISSION 

By SARAH A. TOOLEY 

A Field for "Women Workers — How the Union was Founded — A Real Romancc—The Mother 
of the Congo — The Foundation of Bromley Hall — Maternity Nurses — ** Missionary Ladies '' 


T’he Regions Beyond Missionary Union — ^Ihe 
* name of this organisation is arresting, 
and It may be explained that it has a terres- 
tiial, geographical significance Tlio teini 
Regions Beyond " denotes that the woik of 
the Missionary Union was begun, and is 
earned on, in eountnes beyond the spheres 
in which missionary entcriirisc had been at 
work hithcito The union has dtine pioneer 
work in the deadly region of Congolaiul, 
the Argentine, Peru, and India 

Women hold an important phice in the 
oiganisation. Ihey are trained as mis- 
sionaries for the foreign field, and as deacon- 
esses to labour amongst the iioor of East 
London ; while as the wives of missionaiies, 
trained and sent out by the union, women 
take their share m the dilTicult and oficii 
hazaidous work of carrying the (Jospcl to 
the legions beyond It is the custom of 
the mission to rank the missionaries’ wives 
as missionaries 

The Foundation of the Union 

When the union, m 1908, celebrated the 
twTnty-first year of the labours of the 
present director, Di Harry Guinness, and 
ms devoted wife, there were ninety-one mis- 
sionaries at work in connection with it — 
forty-two in Congoland, twentv-two m Argen- 
tina, sixteen in Peru, and eleven m India 
Out of this total forty-five were women 

That large-hearted woman ancl mis- 
sionary enthusiast, the late Mrs Grattan 
Guinness, was the co-founder with her 


husliand, the late Rev If Gialtan Guinness, 
D D , of the East London Tiaming Institute, 
the nucleus fiom which the Rc'gions Bcyoncl 
Missionarv Union spiang A brief record 
of lui life w'lll lulj) to show tlic influence 
of women in the w^ork of the organisation 

The Work of Mrs. Qrattan Qulnness 

The maiden iicime (*f Mis Grattan (mmness 
was Fanny Eit/gi‘i.ild She w.is descended 
from fin ancient lush family, and was the 
dauglitcT of Captain I'ltxgeialcl His death 
left hci an oijdian and totally unpiovicled 
for, at the .ige c^f nine Hei molhci had 
dic'd previously She was .idcjjiled by a 
childless (,)iiakcr coujilc n. lined Arthur ancl 
Maiy West, aiul brought up in then jik.isant 
home at St.irnfoid Hill ac( ending to the 
tf.n(ts of tlie I'liinds She .itleiuh'd the 
Tottenham Alec ting House, .ind early began 
to take an iiitcicsl m sjnutiifil Ihings Later 
she came under the inlluc nr e of the Plymouth 
Brethren 'I he environment was somc'wluit 
ciinous for the >oiing lush gn I with the blood 
of the jiro’icl and gay int/gei.dds in hei veins 
Celtic fervour, howevci, united to the strict 
religious training of her youth, mfidc her the 
power w'hich she aftcuvards Oet.ime 

The mc'cling w'llh her iutuie husband was 
under romantic ciicumst.iiucb 'Ihe Rev 
Grattan Guinness, a member of the well- 
known Irish family, w'as one of the most 
popular and successful evangelists of his 
day Even when quite a young man he 
attracted large audiences He was the talk 
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of the circle in which Miss Fanny Fitzgerald 
was at that time living *n Devonslnre She 
appeared to be indifferent to the fame of 
" young Mr Guinness,” and did not attend 
his meetings She chanced, however, to be 
spending a holiday at Ilfraaimbe, and as 
she sat by the shore one morning a solitary 
oarsman pulled up his boat and landed 
under the cliffs where she was sitting It 
proved to be the jircacher of whom she had 
heard so much A friendship followed the 
chance meeting Mi Giattan Guinness was 
much attracted by the deep spiritual natuie 
of this quiet lady in the Quaker-like gaib, 
and decided that she w'as the woman suited 
to be his helpmate 

They were married in simple fasliion at 
the Friends’ Meeting House Mrs (rrattan 
Guinness 'at once threw’ herself into hei 
husband’s work, .iccompanying him on his 
evangelistic touis at home and abroad , she 
also addiessed Gos- 
j)cl meetings for 
w'omen in the tow’iis 
which he visited 
The life of incessant 
change and travel 
winch she passed 
may be judged by 
the fa( t that of liei 
('ight clnldien the 
clclest was boin in 
Toronto, Canada , 
the second .it 
Waterloo, a subuib 
of Livcrjxiol , the 
third in Fdin- 
biiigh ; the foiiith 
in Dublin , the fifth 
in Bath , the sixth 
and seventh in 
Pans, and the 
eighth in Dublin, 

London Institute 

The Fianco-Gei- 
man War c heckc d 
the evangelistic 
w'oik of hci hus- 
band abroad, .'ind 
it was aflci their iciuin to Ixmdon that 
they founded, in 1873, tlie East London 
Institute foi the training of missionaiics foi 
ev.ingciical w'ork at home and foi the ioieign 
field The e.iiliest home w’as at 2cj, Stepney 
Gieen This, howc\ci, soon bc’came tcKi 
small for the w 01 k, and the headquaiters ol 
the mission weie moved to Hailey House, 
51 and Bow Ko.id, the luesent head- 
quarters of the mission 

At the end of the ample old gaiden, 
winch recalls the time w hen the East India 
meich.ants lived in semi-riiial suiioimdings 
at their mansions in Bow' Ro.ad, Harlc\ 
College was lecently built foi tlie tr.unmg 
of men foi the mission field 

In 1884 Done Lodge, opposite to Harley 
House, W’as established for the traimng of 
lady missionaries and deaconesses This was 
a branch dear to the heart of Mrs Grattan 
riiiinnocc rPiilicspH the cTeat need which 


missionary work, at home and abroad, had of 
trained women workers 

** Mother of the Conffo'* 

From the first the training work of the 
institute spread rapidly While Dr Grattan 
Guinness appealed for the work at meetings 
throughout the country, Mrs Grattan 
Guinness mothered the institul e at home She 
w’orked early and late as the hon secretary, 
founded and edited " The Regions Beyond ” 
as the organ of the mission — ^now edited by 
her daughtci — ,ind used her skilful pen in 
many ways Her enthusiasm prompted the 
founding of the Livingstone Inland Mission 
in 1878, a pioneer effort to penetrate the 
Dark Continent She indeed merited her 
title of‘‘MolhcT of the tkingo ” 

'Ihe years weie filled w’lth anxiety and 
labour Iherc w'as the sending out of 
the first missionary to the foreign field, 
and one after an- 
other died in 
.it temp ting to 
penetrate the Dark 
Continent Mrs. 
Criattan Guinness’s 
woik w’Jis unremit- 
ting One of her 
children writes 
"My clnldish con- 
ception of mothers 
in general was in- 
separably linked 
w'lth the thought 
of correspondence 
and pressing literary 
woik It appeared 
to me natural and 
piopci that people 
should go to Ixd 
at night-time — all 
people, children, 
muses, governess, 
servants, men, and 
w’omen — but tliat 
mothers should stay 
up, and start about 
h.ilf-p.ist ten their 
hardest writing I 
lichcxed with a perfect faith that all mothers 
did tins, that they w’orked on till one or 
two am, and came dow’n to breakfast at 
c'lght o’clock next moining .is regularly as 
the sun went round the earth ” 

Di and Mrs Grattan Guinness resigned 
the acti\e dircctoiship of the mission in 1887, 
wiien then eldest son, Di Harry Guinness, 
and his wife took their respective pkiccs 
iiiey left London to make their home at 
Cliff College, Derbyshire, for some years a 
t laming college for 'the mission 
We ha\e alicady referred to Doric Lodge 
School for the training of lady mission- 
aries and deaconesses The work is now 
earned on at Harley House, which is in 
charge of Miss Morris, a returned missionary 
There the deaconesses live They receive 
from one to three years’ training, and 
engage in work amongst the poor of the 
distnct. 



The late Mr«; Grattan Guinness 
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Another development of the women’s 
branch of the organisation was the foundation 
of Bromley Hall for the training of ladies in 
obstetncal nursing, a branch of knowledge 
equally useful to those working in the poor 
districts of London or in the foreign field. 

Bromley Hall 

Bromley Hall is one of the training insti- 
tutions recognised by the Central Midwives 
Board, and there has not been a single ftuliirc 
amongst its students for the diploma of the 
Board. The average number of cases 
attended each year m the district is 325, and 
these arc divided between the twelve 
students who during that period jiass thiough 
their course of training 

Bromley Hall is a fine old mansion built 
long ago when King James had his hunting- 
lodge near by and Aiw was a seciuesteied 
spot The first superintendent was Miss 
Alice Smith, the daughter of a well-known 
Baptist minister, who relinquished the post 
to go out to Argentina and consecrated her 
life to the establishment of a similar training 
home in Buenos Ayres She was succeeded 
by the present superintendent, Mrs Newell, 
the widow of the Rev William Newell, who 
gave his life in pioneci missionaiy woik in 
Peru. Nurses and motheis all love Mrs 
Newell, and she makes of Bromley Hall a 
delightful home Pleasant garden parties 
for mothers and infants arc held there m 
summer With regard to the XKipulanty of 
the students at Bromley Hall, Mrs Newell 
tells the story that one poor mother used to 
say to her neighbours “if you are in trouble 
go to them ‘eternity’ nurses, and they'll 
help you ’’ 

The Mission Church of the Union 

Beiger Hall, the mission church of the 
union, has a number of devoted women 
workers in connection with its medical 
mission, soup kitchen, food depots, clubs, 
and Bible classes bister IMildrcd conducts 
the Women’s Own, m connection w'lth which 
IS a creche for children who cannot be left at 
home. There arc night-schools for factory 
and workroom girls The Sunday-school 
numbers about 1,600 Theic is also a diitt 
school, where the loughest and most ragged 
children are gathered 

Homes lor the children of missionaries, 
conducted by Mrs Harry Ouinness, is a 
branch of the mission which appeals very 
specially to women 'J'he brave w'omcn who 
accompany their husbands to tliose distant 
fields of labour find it impossible to real their 
children in those unhealthy climes When 
the “ misMonary ’’ babies aic a ycai 01 so old 
they have to be sent home, and m many 
cases it was difficult to find friends 01 rclativ c s 
to take charge of them In i8t>5 Mis 
Guinness ^ened a home lor children of 
Addingfton Koad, Bow, where the children in 
missionaries were received at a very moderate 
fee. Four little ones from the Congo were 
the first arrivals This beautiful, motherly 
work, started by Mrs Guinness and largely 
financed bv her m its early stages, has greatly 
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developed Some fifty children have now 
been cared for and educated. 

There are now two homes — one for the 
elder boys and girls at Eagle Lodge, close to 
Harley House, presided over by Miss Bruce, 
a trained nurse , and one for the babies and 
httle ones at Wanstead, near to Epping 
Forest, which is mothered by Sister May, 
also a trained nurse 

The elder cbildien arc sent to excellent 
schools near to their home — the girls to the 
Coborn School and the boys to a school 
belonging to the Coopers’ Company The 
eldest gill at Eagle ixidgc won a County 
Council Scholaisliip, and liavmg completed 
her college training, has leccivcd a good 
apixiintmenl as teacher 

One can imagine the load of care and 
anxiety it lifts from the hearts of the 
missionaries to know' that the children with 
whom they have been foiccd to part are so 
tenderly cared for, traiiic J . and educated. The 
boys and girls arc reared in the traditions of 
the work to whu li then parents have devoted 
then lives, and many will doubtless them- 
■>el\as go forth to labour m the mission field 
History Repeats Itself 

'J'he ficimg director of the entue organisa- 
tion IS Dr Harry Ciuinness, the son of the 
founders, who was hrought up fiom child- 
hood to regard the mission as the noblest 
work to w'hie h he could devote his life and 
1, dents He was tiained as ,i mcdual 
missionai\% and sjient some time on the 
Congo In 18^7 he took over the director- 
ship in London fiom lus father. Again 
history re|)t ated itself, and he, like his father, 
found a devoted heljaiiatc and co-worker 
in his wile, who imdeitoo.. ,hc duties of 
hon seeietaiv li' tin mission in succession 
to hci mother-in-law 

Mis Harry Ciuinness was Miss Annie Reed, 
the danghUi of llu late Hemy Heed, Esq, 
well-known for his magnificent philanthiopy 
and feailess proclamation ot the (iosjxd in 
Tasmania and 111 the Old Couiiliy His 
widow has lived to a great agi and main- 
tained the traditions She njoiccd to give 
her young daughtii to mission woik 'I'lie 
maniage of Miss Annie R(td t<) Di Harry 
Guinness took place in 1887 Tin y have a 
family of nine clnldicn. the eldest of wiiom, 
Mi^s C>eral(lme, js now eng.iged in mission 
\ 01k in IViu Sh( lias mlu rited the 
literary fat iilty of the family and is the author 
of “ Peiu, its Sloiy, i’eoj'le, and Religion ’’ 
Mis Hairy Ciuinncss is gifted with great 
commonsi Tist‘ and mental balance, and her 
advice is Knight 111 many diicctions The 
w'omeii woikeis of the mission have in her a 
wise counstlloi and sympathetic Iricnd 

The Regions Beyond Mission Union was 
incorporated under its present name in 
1903 It IS suppoited by voliintaiy con- 
tributions The Ihlpeis’ Union promotes 
the financial side of the woik The central 
office IS the old headquarters. Hailey House, 
51, Bow Road, E . and the secretary is the 
Rev W Wiike«, a returned missionary from 
the Congo 
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This section of Kvi<ry Woman’s Encycioimoia tells what woman has done in the arts, how 

she ni.iy study them, and how she m.iy attain success m them Authoritative w'riUrs will contribute 
articles on 

Art 

Music 

Literature 

Art hdination in Jin^/and 

Mil ^it al Edih at ion 

Earn on i Books by IVotnen 

Art Edut at ion Ahi oad 

St tidy nr^ Ain oad 

famous Poems bv Women 

Schotai \hif\ K \ h ihitiom 

Mitstral Si holiit sliipi 

Tabs fiom thi Classus 

Modi i n tit It \ti at ion 

Pi at tint! Notts on the Choue 

Stoius of famous Womtn 

'J'hc Ainatnn Aitist 

of Instiiinunts 

IViitns 

Dccomtivc Alt 

T III Mil Kii al P.diii at ion of 

I'ht / ives of Wonitn Pocts^ 

Applitd At tK^ etc 

Chi hill n^ cti 

til , ill 


THE ART OF BRAWSHG AND PAINTINCi 

By A. S. HARTRICK, ARWS. 

/ tsiiiHg feathet L C C School of /i>(, Cambenvell 

111. THE THIRD DIMENSION 


The Representation of Thickness or Depth — Conquest of Old Tradition — Influence of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo-French Ideals of Painting — Use of a Mirror 


Co far we have been chMlinpwith chawing as 
applied fo outline, ami \vi1h the ]>u tonal 
rejiresentation of an object in two dimen- 
sions, length and bieadth We now come 
to one of tlic greatest difliciillics the beginner 
in drawing or painting has to face, n.imely, 
the thud dimension ; in other words, liow to 
represent on a flat surface the appearance of 
thickness 01 depth back from the eye , for 
the two eyes, being stereoscopic, see partly 
round the object viewed, if it is not too laige 

This icpu’scntation in diaw’ing is partly 
done by being able to set out tlie fust two 
dimensions accurately, wiiile the third must 
be suggested by what wc' call “ shading ” 
laght is the great levealci of form in this 
diicction, and to appieciate the full effect 
of the roundness or depth of an object the 
light must be concentiatecl on it 'Jhc more 
concent lated the light, the easier it wull be to 
study the relative brightness or darkness of 
the planes that go to make up the object in 
\ ision 

This study we shall find leads us straight 
to what may be called the great parting of 
I he ways between the art of the East and that 
of the West as we know' it to-day 
The Destruction of Paganism 

Up to the time of Cimabue and Giotto, art 
all over the world was governed by con- 
ventions which had been discovered and per- 
fected, and even lost again, by the artists of 
civilisations where life was easy' and mostly 


in the open air , and where works of art also 
t oulcl be exposed and viewed out of doors 

After the destruction of jiagan civilisation, 
the ('hnstian Church became the chief 
jiatron and preserver of such artistic tradi- 
tions as had survived , and controlled by the 
gicat Byzantine craftsmen in Constantinople, 
art in Euiope for long hesitated in the course 
It should follow under the Renaissance taking 
lilacc with more settled conditions of life 
The Story of ■ Dog 

For good or for ill, the ideal of the 
** wundow ” finally overcame, in the West, the 
old tradition that the "flatness of the wall 
must not be disturbed b)^ the decoration on 
it ” Whatever may be said from the point of 
^ lew of the decorator, there is no doubt that 
the change threw ojien a \ast field for intellec- 
tual experiment, and the w'oild of art is much 
the richer for it So, from the fifteenth 
century onwards, w^e have artists in the West 
mainly occupied with the various iiroblems 
arising out of the representation of solidity 
and roundness on a flat surface by light and 
shade, and w'lth the illusion of reality thereby 
obtained , m fact, the history of painting 
fiom then to the present day is the history 
of the third dimension 

No doubt the ancient Greeks had discovered 
it, but, probably from lack of a sufficiently 
perfect vehicle of expression, did not carry 
their study to completion, or wc should have 
seen more "signs of it in tbe polychrome vases, 
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present the nearest aspect to paintings, 
as we & 10 W tiiem, of anything that has come 
down from the great Greek period. For 
their expression of the third dimension it is 
more liw*ly that they relied on sculpture and 
some form of bas relief, m the handling of the 
matenals for which they were mjistcrs 
Much the same argument holds good in regard 
to Graeco-Roman painting 

In Pompeii there «ire plenty of traces of 
study in the direction of giving the illusion of 
reality, but the achievement, apart from a 
sense of grace in drawing and design, is 
disappointing and unconvincing Nowhere 
IS there a deliberately studied cast shadow 
One might expect 
signs of the existence 

of some such priini- - ' 

tive master as Man- , s’ * " 

tegna, for instance , / 1 

who, it is well known, ^ ^ ^ 

was greatly influ- ^ 

cnced m his work by / J 

the study of such / 

fragments of the / I 

antique as had been /' / 

unearthed in his time / | 

But there are none. / ; | 

It is true, howcvei , / 

that much of fhcir ‘ * 

painting had the i 

appearance of a bas | 

relief, which he also j j; Jjyp^ 

affected There are | [ a 

those who may dis- ' M 

agree with me here, 

relying on various f 

stones that have 

come down, of the i 

realism of paintings { 

by Apelles, Xeuxis, . , / 

and others , such as i 

that tale of the bii ds ' ^ m 

ixjcking at a fiuit | 

piece But such | ' /t;)' 

stories aie common ' s' 

to all periods of ait, ' ^ ^ ^ 

and are for populai i 

consumption. > 4 ^ JL s .“m 

I have never known Iw 

a dog run up to tin ' IfliBiHm- 
painted representa- , 

t ion of another as he ' 
will to his own image 

in the looking-glass, | JV . Wm. H Hp 

and the most con- / fmf p f 

vincmg story of this J k ^ f ^ 

kind I have heard is I J 1 \ * 

that of the portrait I § f \ ' 

painter who assured |B| f ^ 

a dissatisfied sitter pf 

that he was certain . 

that her pet dog r t ( ■ 

W'ould recognise the * wjx t 

likeness. When the ^1 Vi 

animal was intro- ^ 

duced, it ran quickly ^ J* 

up to the portrait, a 
full length one ; and, 
to the astonishment 


of all, began junming up and licking the dress 
quite eagerly. The painter afterwards gave 
away his “ show ” by telling how, alarmed 
at the rashness of his wager, he had smeared 
the bottom of the portrait with a thin coating 
of lard 

Painting, after all, is an intcllcclual process, 
and It is necessary to have some education 
in the means of cxpn'ssion to understand it 
There arc still tribes (1 had nearly said people) 
of quite a high civ ilisat ion who cannot under- 
stand a di awing or photograph in two dimen- 
sions, but want to look round the back of the 
paper to see the other side 

“To rctuin to our history. I have a strong 
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Drawl ojr y Narvara Thomas 
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suspicion that the attention of artists of the 
Renaissance was largely attracted to the 
study of light and shade by the small 
windows, placed usually rather high up, 
which were prevalent in most houses and 
castles of the penod This forced the atten- 
tion of the onlookers on the extreme effect 
of roundness and solidity produced by the 
concentration of the light 

The Influence of the Sculptor 

It is very doubtful, however, whether this 
new study could have progressed to the con- 

uest of the old traditions so rapidly as it 

id but for the sudden appearance in the 
West, practically at the same time, of two 
such great personalities and artists as 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo The 
former, a great observer and persistent 
cxjxirimcnter, quickly solved the first jurt of 
his problem, enforcing the effect studied by 
the use of a mirioi The latter, a sculptor 
above all. took his extraordinary knowledge 
of the third dimension in the round, and 
applying it to decoration in the Sistinc 
Chapel, practically overthrew what had been 
done before in that direction, and created a 
new school and tradition that set the 
standard in the West for long afterwards 

Surely it is something more than a coinci- 
dence that the two great men vho brought 
about this revolution in painting were 
sculptors as well as painters, and herein, 
perhaps, lies the se<.rct of the siuccss of the 
revolution 

All that was to be accomplished, of course, 
w^as not discovered at on<e, nor in the life- 
time of the innovators Of the two Leonardo 
cxixsnmcnlcd the more widcl> , but his 
efforts were centred chiefly in cxpu*ssing 
the roundness and solidity of an object in 
light and shade, and the scale in wduch the 
objects diminished in jx?rsj)cctivc fiom the 
foreground pkinc with the lelativc faintness 
of their chief tones ,is compaied to it also 
Little notice was taken of the play of light 
and atmosphere on local colour A figure 
was looked at much as if it were a statue, 
the flesh in one colour, with a darker flesh 
colour for the shadow and the same with 
draperies All sculjitors look to form more 
or less in this w'ay, ivilh the result that their 
drawings aie usually remarkable for the 
feeling of solidity and loundncss that they 
convey , and thcic is no doubt that a know- 
ledge of modelling in the round is of great 
value to any paintei 

The Study of Light 

In Franco, where ideals of tiaimng are 
perhaps more scvcie than with us, il is not 
uncommon to find sculptors painting and 
painters modelling by way of relaxation, 
with admirable results I am able here to 
give a reproduction of a beautiful drawing 
by Mr Harvard Thomas, one of the most 
accomplished draughtsmen in England to- 
day, whose celebrated statue of “ Lycidas ” 
has lately been added to the national collec- 
tion at the Tate Gallery. 

In the seventeenth century, by the hands 


of Rubens. Rembrandt, and Velasquez 
especially, the appearance of roundness, 
together with an illusive effect of the light 
and air about a figure in a room, was reah^d 
w'lth paint in a way that is never likely to 
be bettered. Shortly, the study of the 
effect of light on objects up to about twenty 
feet from the eyes was practically solved 
For the following century iiamtmg practic- 
ally “ marked time,” and even retrograded. 
Not till the nineteenth century, and the 
vast revolutions brought about by a sudden 
extraordinary advance in science and 
mechanical contrivance, was anything new 
attempted in painting This time the 
direction taken was mainly the study of 
light out of doors, again with a view to 
rendering it wuth a greater sense of illusion 
than licforc 

The Work of Millet 

I-caving aside pure landscape for the 
present, I think Ihc most successful inno- 
vator here was the great French peasant 
painter j F Millet With a simplicitv of 
siKHich as convincing as that of his painting, 
he laid dowm the law' “ In Nature things 
stand lip or he dowm,” and by his handling 
of these two facts he got into his work a 
icsultant monumental effect which, but foi 
its sympathy, would almost inspire awe, 
so elemental arc the emotions displayed 

This, I think, completes our slcetch of 
the history of the third dimension, and 
brings it up to date If anything further 
is to be Said on the subject, it would rather 
jioint to a revolution against the third 
dimension altogether, and a return to the 
most primitive forms of art, in an endeavour 
to fine! a new load 

Any movement of this kind is not likely 
to succeed in our time, however, so the 
beginner is safe to commence his study of 
the third dimension by seeing that he sets 
his model in a projX'i light The lighting 
should Ixj from one window onl>, preferably 
one with a north or east aspect, to avoid the 
sunlight coming into the room, which by 
moving round and setting up reflections 
will increase the dilficiilties 

Some Simple Rule* 

The lop of the light should be as high as 
possible, and the Iwttom screened off with 
a piece of dark mateiial up to about six 
feet from the ground These precautions 
w'lll be found to concentrate the light. 
Placing the model (a plaster cast of round 
or cylindrical form wull be best) at about 
eight feet from the eye, with some plain 
background behind it, let the light fall on 
it in such a w'ay that a greater proportion 
of light is seen on it than of shadow It 
will then become apparent that there is a 
broad half-tint, wuth a narrower band of 
shadow' and a still narrower band of light 
on each side of it There will be a tendency 
to make this half-tint too dark , it should 
be kept so light that the high light, except 
on polished surfaces, can be disregarded at 
first If these rules are followed carefully. 
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the beginner will greatly increase his chances 
of making a successful drawing, because, 
his business being to reproduce only what 
he sees and not what he knows about the 
model, it will be presented to his sight in 
its simplest terms 

Value of Co-relation 

Again, the student must tram himself to 
work upright, well away from his papt'r or 
canvas, so that he may compare the whole 
effect of his drawing with the model, also 
seen as a whole Remember that, in draw- 
ing, two truths set down in correct relation 
to each other arc of more value than a 
hundred facts each of which is struggling 
to assert its own importance 

This IS by no means so easy to accomjilish 
as it seems The untrained eye or mind 
seems to have the greatest <lififi( ulty at first 
in understanding the principle involved 

Tune after time, beginners of most vary- 
ing temperaments persist in making the 
same mistakes Having on the pajX'r only 
the two dimensions, length and breadth, 
they seem to expect that, by some process 
of adding on the space backward which 
they know is there, they will arrive at the 
third dimension , whereas it is rather a 
matter of subtraction, and the distance lost 


must be suggested by shading on the fiat. 
Another common error is to make the 
features much too large for the head, prob- 
ably because the interest of the worker is 
concentrated on them , and, again, the 
division of the features to a licginner 
is nearly always such that the forehead 
IS too high and the mouth set too low, 
with an abnormally small chin beneath it 

The Mirror an Aid to the Artist 

A study of the bones of the skull will 
Ixj found most useful in counteracting this 
sort of mistake if the student will test 
his drawing by putting an imaginary skull 
on it, he will soon learn to appreciate the 
jiroportions of the various parts to each other, 
and especially cease to make the base of 
the skull on a level with the bottom of the 
lower jaw 

A small mirror, too, is of great service 
for conecting errors By reversing the 
dniwing it piesents the draughtsman with 
a fresh imjiression of In'- work, and enables 
his c>es, fatigued and to .1 certain extent 
hypnotised into erior by inacciiiate seeing, 
to make a fiesh start Such a scvcie 
cntic will it be found that it often demands 
considerable couiage to use it as much as 
it ought to be used 



No. 4. FRANKENSTEIN 

Mrs SHELLEY 


Cheliey used to sit up at nights talking 
ghosts with Ills wild young sister-in-law^ till 
they scared themselves into hysterics, and 
rushed into Mrs Shelley’s room for piotcc- 
tion from the horrors they had created 
When the household moved abroad, and 
Shelley and Byron became close friends, 
there were then two poets to help cac h othci 
into nervous cx< itcment R.iiny w'eathei sc t 
in, and confined everyone to the house, where 
they set to work to read to e«ich other some 
volumes of ghost stories translated fiom 
German into French The outcome of tins 
was that Byron, Shelley, his wife, and 
Polidon all undertook to wuitc a ghost story 
The tw^o poets soon forsook theirs, but 
Polidon got so far as to invent a lady wuth a 
skull instead of a head , then he did not 
know what to do with her, so he shut her 
up in a tomb and left hei 

The Result of a Dream 

Only Mrs Shelley racked her brains for a 
theme At first she could think of nothing, 
but one night, when Shelley and Byron had 
been talking about the pnnciple of life, w^ith 
that mixture of science and imagination in 
which they both excelled, Mrs Shelley went 
late to bed, and forthwith had such a fearful 


nightmare* tliat when slic woke she had no 
fill tiler to look foi lici ghost story 

Ihe result wms " Frankenstein,” the only 
one of hci bo*oks which has any life left in it 
It teems with impossibilities, partly liecause 
she did not make sufhcicntly c lc*ar the super- 
n.itural cpiahly of the jirmcijial figure, and 
consequently his sujicrnatural jiowers appear 
like uttei imjiossibility 1'he style is stilted, 
unnatural, and affected, accoi cling to our 
ideas, but the central idea of the book is 
thoioughJy gruesome .ind horrible 
Creating a Body 

A young student of seieiicc discovers the 
exact nature eit life, he even obtains the 
jiowcr of giving lile He* can animate lifeless 
matter, but he eannot animate a Ixidy whieh 
h.is once lived t-onse’qucntly, ho must make 
the Ixiely himself After years of hard work, 
he succeeds in making a cieaturc after the 
human pattern, but of great size Then, on 
a wild night of November, he imparts the 
spark of life to the clay The thing opens 
Its eyes and looks at him 

Seized with horror at the ugliness of the 
creature he has made, at the life he has 
given, he rushes away and flings himself on 
his bed In the middle of the night he looks 
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up. The monster is standing him, holding 
aside the curtain, looking at mm vvith watery, 
yellow eyes. 

There arc many stones in classic mythology, 
ana in later times also, of men who have 
given life Pygmalion fashioned Galatea, and 
then the statue came to life But it was a 
lovely and gracious being What a differ- 
ence between the beautiful work of the 
artist’s brain and hands and Franken- 
stein's monster 1 It is eight feet high, of 
such a dreadful aspect that jicople faint at 
the very sight of it It hcis life, which 
Frankenstein has given ; he is responsible 
for it as no father is responsible for lus 
child But he is filled with repugnance for 
the thing he has done He is a we.ik and 
cowardly character , lie dare not face the 
consequences of his owm act All through the 
book he is fleeing and cowering, hesitating, 
yielding, being firm but 
all in the wrong ])lacc 
Meanwhile, the 
monster, which Frank- 
enstein (who IS sup- 
posed to tell the tale 
himself) rather un- 
kindly dubs "the 
demon” and “the 
fiend,” has wandered 
away in a dazed 
mannei, and is not 
heard of for two ye«irs. 

We hear its story after- 
wards 

At first it IS filled 
with the kindliest feel- 
ings, It yearns foi love 
and sympathy , it loves 
humankind But when- 
ever it appeals, people 
shiiek and fly, or tiy 
to kill It It lives in 
hiding, and gradually 
all its good till ns to 
evil , it vows vengeance 
on Frankenstein, w'ho 
has created it, a being 
alone, without fi lend 
or mate, with ever}' 
man’s hand against it 
The unfortunate man 

who lias made it next hears th.it it has 
murdered his little bi other No one save 
himself know's wdio the iissassiii is, but he 
sets out to track the hoirible being 

A Pathetic Monster 

Wlien they meet, he consents to hear the 
monster’s tale, foi he is not yet absolutely 
sure that the murder was done by it Ihe 
story told is really wry p.ithetic If one can 
imagine a child eight feet high, ugly and 
deformed beyond all imagination, wanting 
as much sunshine and happiness as any 
ordinary child, and being treated as a loath- 
some, fearful, dangerous monster, till all its 
thoughts turn to bitterness, one can conceive 
the utterly hopeless case of this being But 
Frankenstein has no pity ; he is consumed 


with remorse for what he lias done, but he 
has absolutely no mty for the creature he 
has made. He should have tended it from the 
first, or killed it , but he is too selfish, too 
weak, and even at the end of the book says 
he cannot blame himself Mrs Shelley, by the 
way, seems to have thought Frankenstein 
rather a fine and lovable fellow. As a 
matter of fact, he was almost as inhuman as 
his own monster in his treatment of it. 

The Pinal Tragedy 

It asks him to make another of its own 
kind as a mate After long hesitation, 
Frankenstein agrees ; but when he has 
started on the work, and reflects that by 
doing so he may be about to populate the 
world with these dreadful beings, he decides 
to break his agreement. 

Then, instead of hunting the creature 
down and killing it, 
or setting humanity on 
its track to extermi- 
nate it, he wanders 
.ibout being miserable, 
while till' enraged 
monster muidcrs one 
alter another of 
Frankenstein’s friends 
His wife, on their 
wedding night, his 
great friend — all he 
holds dear arc sacri- 
ficed ; but Franken- 
stein alone holds the 
secret of the perpe- 
trator. But he will 
not speak, because he 
IS afraid of being 
thought mad 1 When 
he docs tell his story, 
it is to the most use- 
less person he can find, 
who, of course, docs 
not believe him, 
naturally supposing 
that he would have 
mentioned it before 
the whole of his family 
had been exterminated 
if it had been true 
The idea of killing 
the monster docs occur to him at last, and he 
sets off on its tracks It lures him northward, 
evernortlnvard, to the regions of Arctic snow, 
but he docs not kill it lie dies himself, and 

then we are given a glimpse of the better 
nature in the monster It ends its own life. 

The great flaw in the book is the character 
of Frankenstein, which is of inconceivable 
stupiditv’^ Mrs Shelley calls him “the select 
specimen of all that is worthy of love 
and adnuration among men ” He strikes 
the modern reader as a select specimen 
of a very dangerous kind of fool. But this 
weakness does not alter the horror of the 
story, nor the powerful argument it contains 
against meddling with those mysteries which 
convince us of the existence of a Being 
infinitely greater than man. 



Mary WolStonecraft Shelley second wife oF the poet, and author 
of Frankenstein "a weird romance whose title has become a 
synonym in English for one whose invention is his master 
1 tow tlu famliHt, by Kuhatd Ko'k-ii’l 
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FEBRUARY WORK IN TKE CARDEN 

By HELEN COLT, F R H S 

Alterations in the Garden— Flowering Shrubs — Conservatory Work— The Greenhouse and Stove — 
Forced Flowers — The Fruit and Vegetable Garden — Culture Under Glass 


Cfuruary is the month m which to begin 
* carrying out such designs as were made 
earlier in the wuntcr The work will entail 
probably, digging and ticnching in ojx'n 
weather, lifting and laying turt, also path- 
making 

Before taking up turf, it should fust be 
measured out into portions, three feet b\ 
one foot by one imh The stiips may then 
be cut down with a crescent-shaped edging 
knife, and the turves gently lifted witli a 
turfing-iron In sliding the iron iindci the 
turf, care must l^e taken to kecj) an even 
depth The turves can then be i oiled up foi 
removing conveniently 

Wherever it is desired to relay the turf, 
the ground must be thoroughly^ broken, 
and some well-dee a\ ed m.inuic ineoiporatc'el 
with it, as olherw’ise the lawn ivill be liable 
to starvation in course of time Leave it 
rough for a long enough period for it to 
settle, and afteiwaids make it ejiiite c\cn b\ 
raking Boining-rods and .i s])iiil-levcl aie 
used for more evtensne opeiations 

The Shrubbery 

Much more might be made of the outdoor 
garden m wintei, as icgaids dceoiatne* 
effect, by the introduction of those floweiing 
shrubs and trees which give colour in 
February Among such may be mcntionc'd 
the Japanese quince, the spurge lauicl find 
common mezcrcon, winter jasmine, and 
winter-blooming honeysuckles, growm near 
the cornelian tree Among American slirubs, 
the early flowering rhododendrons arc attrac- 
tive A very charming shrub in February is 
the winter-sweet, and bowls of its fragrant 
blossoms will be in request for the drawing- 

mr»m 


Winegateei evergreens .iie seen at their 
best in Februaiy, aKo sfnubs with con- 
spicuous bcirics, among oilier giacc'ful 
subji'cts, too, the wit( h hazel should be 
glow 11 

The Flower (larden 

The eaihc'sl liulbs wdl now be in bloom in 
sheltcic'd j>l«U(s, nol<d>l\ a ow'diops and 
fieoniles, the bliu' thioiiodoxa, or gloiy 
of the snow ( hrisj mas loses should now be 
flowrnng Jreely 

( hiiia, or inonlhly, loses may now be 
jniiTud '1 he slioiig-giow mg vaiicties must 
not be shorlentd nmdi. except in the ease 
ol shoots inlendid ioi lu \l season’s wood 
Koses can now In' planted m rich soil 



SPOTTED GLOXINIA 

A benutiFul specimen of the spotted gloxinia in full bloom This 
plant requires heal, and its growth should be started in February 
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Herbaceous plants and choice shrubs must 
be examined alter frosts If they have been 
raised out of the ground, press them back 
again, treading round the shrubs gently with 
the feet. 

Trenching and replanting borders may 
now be done if there is need, and weather 
permits Superphosphate of lirnc can be 
added to the ground while ticnching, or 
basic slag in heavy soils 

Borders which have been replanted 
within the last year or so, and so do not need 
drastic treatment, should be top-dressed 
with manure Vacant spaces can be filled by 
dividing plants already in the border 

Plant Japanese and poppy anemones, 
ranunculi, imported lilies, and Japanese ins 
Divide double daisies, pinks, polyanthi, 
thrift, and London pride Put in wallflowers 
and forget-mc-nots, where autumn planting 
v/as not advisable. 

Box edgings may Ixi planted this month 
In doing so, the soil should be drawn round 
and firmed with a piece of boarrl 

Top-dress weakly turf with artificial 
manure or a dressing of nitrate of soda in 
small quantity, mixed with wood-ashes and 
soot Lawns should be swept occasionally 
and rolled 

The Conservatory 

The attractive appearance ol glasshouses, 
especially in wintei, demands that they 
should be kept extiemely neat For this 
reason, all dead flowers and dying leaves 
must be lemovcd constantly, and the soil 
in pots stirred over 

Glass should be thoioughly (leaned .after 
the fog and diit of wintei, and as much air 
and sunshine .is possible should lx; admitted 
Foliage plants must be sponged, and general 
cleanliness, including fiecdom from pests, 
should leceive attention 

Climbers >vhich have finished flowering 
may be pruned and twined , and the soil of 
beds must be pricked up and freshened 
Remove salvias .ind other plants which 
h.ive finished flowering, cutting them back 
Avoid giving too miu h fii e-hcat, though .1 safe 
tempcratuic must, of course, be maintained 
Early annuals, late chrysanthemums, 
clivia, arum lilies, cyilamcn, cineraria, 
primula, begonia, lanunculus, gesneia, wall- 
flowers, and forget-me-nots should be m 
flowei now, as well as w inter carnations and 
all kinds of forced bulbs m succession , 
Cape cowslips (lachenelia) arc among the 
latter, and aie not as miu h used as they might 
be 

The Oreenhouse 

Many bedding plants may this month be 
started into growth, in order to provide 
stock for spring cuttings Dahli.i tubers 
should be placed in shallow boxes of soil or 
cocoanut fibre, well moistened, and iilaced 
on the bench in full light 

It is a good time to pot lily bulbs im- 
ixirted fiom Japan, using plenty of sand and 
a little peat m the compost, which should be 
rather rich, and plungmg the pots until 


their basal shoots are made. Leave a quarter 
of the pot unfilled with soil, so that more 
compost can be added when stem-roots 
begin to form on stem-rooting varieties. 

An early sowing of sweet peas may be 
made, and half-hardy annuals should be 
sown Among the latter are lobelia, amar- 
anthus, stocks, and balsams, with perilla and 
golden feather as foliage plants Indian pinks 
can be treated as annuals if sown at once 
Cyclamens may be re-sown to provide a 
succession to those of which the seed was 
put m last autumn Begonias and gloxinias 
should lx; sown now ; petunias and verbenas 
also The verbena no longer holds favour 
as in earlier days, but it is an attractive 
plant, nevertheless, and the old mauve 
vanety, verbena venosa, deserves a revival 
of popularity 

Strcptocarpuses can be flowered in six 
months from the time of sowing, if the seed 
IS put m in February in a warm house It is 
also a good time to sow the fern-like grevil- 
lea robusta, which likes a warm, moist 
temperature. 

Cannas may be brought into bloom for the 
garden the same year by sowing now , by 
soaking the seeds m water germination may 
be hastened, and also by giving them 
bottom heat at 65® to 70® Plants may be 
increased by suckers also 

Put cuttings of soft-wooded plants in pots, 
and plunge them in bottom-heat at a temper- 
atme of 80® Fuchsias produce especially 
nice young tops for propagating in this way. 

Roses can safely be grafted towards the 
end of the month in gentle heat, using the 
loots of briar or the manetti stock 

Frames and pits must have plenty of 
ventilation now Violets will still be supply- 
ing a few blooms 

Keep insect pests at bay in glasshouses 
by spraying and fumigating from time to 
time 

The 3tove 

February is the month for general re- 
potting of stove plants In re-pot ting plants, 
shake off .as much as possible of the old soil, 
without hurting the plani A wooden label 
will be of assistance in doing this 

Among plants for re-potting may be men- 
tioned .inthunums, caladiums, and alocasias, 
also climbing plants such .is the beautiful 
jellow allamanda, and the pink dipladcnia 
Tropical ferns may be increased by division 
at tne time of re-potting them 

Cuttings wall now be put in of stove 
plants of whuh stock is required The 
bulbs of achimcnes, also gloxinia, may be 
started An illustration is shown of a 
beautiful gloxinia m full bloom 

Incieasc the moisture of the air m the 
house, and specially avoid cold draughts in 
giving v'cntilation The night temperature 
should not fall much below 60°, if possible. 

The Forcing House 

Tuberoses and gardenias can be provided 
now for cut flowers Autumn-struck 
fuchsias will be grov^ing freely Relays of 
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plants for forcing will be brought on con- 
stantly, including a succession of flowering 
shrubs Zonal pelargoniums, if kept in a 
light house at a temperature of 50°, will 
give an excellent show 

The Fruit Qarden 

If it IS desired to plant fruit-trees this 
month, be sure to sec that the ground is 
well and deeply dug, and plenty of manure 
put in The manure must be in a well- 
decayed condition, and it must not be allow cd 
to approach the roots of the tree 

If the ground reciuircs draining before 
trees are put in, mortar nibbk can be used 
The stakes neccss«iry for standard trees, 
which should, of course, be ])laccd in the 
ground before the tree is actually planted, 
should be creosoted at the ends , .incl the 
tops should have a pad, so as to a\oid 
wounding the stem of the tiec 
Training and Prunlnir 

Flat, trained fruit-trees are particularly 
suitable foi a small walled g.iiden, 01 tor 
growing on w ire tramc- 
works beside a path 
The plan is economical, 
as the trees lake little 
room, and need not be 
planted moie than two 
feet apart The gnd- 
iron-traincd apple, 
illustrated bclow% is an 
example of this foim 
of training Otliei 
forms are single and 
double < ordons, 
espaliers, and fan- 
trained trees 

Pruning and training 
may be continued, it 
left unfinished last 
month Currants and 
gooseberries may be 
left till the last, because 
of the ravages made 
on them by birds A 
good spray against 
these marauders, as 
well as one which will 
reduce scale and moss 
on fruit-trees, may be 
made up by mixing 
nine pounds of lime, 
one and a half 
pounds of salt, half a 
pound of waterglass, 
and four gallons of 
water The applic.i- 
tion also hinders 
buds from caily 
opening, and so reduces injury by frost 

If trees were troubled last season by 
magpie moth or gooseberry sawfly, rake 
aw'ay two inches of surface soil «ind bury 
It deeply, as this should destroy the chry- 
salids 

Cuttings and layers of hardy fruit-trees 
may now be taken. 

Where grafts are required for use in a 


month or two, cut off moderate-sized shoots 
of last year’s growth and put them into the 
ground under a north wall, burying about 
half then length 

Fruit Under Qiass 


Raise the night temperatures of early 
vineries to 55°, ventilating in the early 
moining and closing early in tlie afternoon, 
attci which time a tcmperatuic of So“ will 
do no harm 'Ihr syringe should be used 
at closmg-timc 1 hinning, stopping, and 
t>ing out the shoots will be done as occasion 
icquires Lca\e one slioot only to each 
S])m at the finish 

For figs undci glass, the night temjicra- 
ture should not fall bc'low' 55*^ Figs should 
now' be making vigorous giowth 

Disbud peaches and nectarines, and assist 
the setting of fruit in earlier vaiietics with 
a camel-hair brush Cherries mubt not 
be subjected to much heat , the night 
temijcratiirc should not exceed 40°. 

bti aw bellies will also ret] line setting, 
and supcifiuous 
blossoms should lum 
be removed, leaving 
about .1 do/cn .ind a 
hall fiiiils to a j)ot 
LkiukI mamiic should 
now be given thiee 
times weekly 

J’lncs intended foi 
fi lilting may have an 
iiuu.ise of tempeia- 
tiiie '1 hey should be 
s\ ringed at closing 
mne which should be 
laih 111 I he alteinoon 
An Old keeimig the 
house too moist '1 he 
night tcmjiciaturc for 
fruiting jdaiits should 
be O5 I'oi jil.ints in 
sue cession this may 
be a little leiwci 

Melons m.iy be 
planted out, with a 
i)o1tom Jieat of 75" 01 
iSo", .uid a night tenn- 
])er.iliiu ()< (>5’ (jood 
mellow lotiin should 
]>i the medium iiseel 
lor iiLiiiting , it must 
be pKSscel firmly 
about the loots, and 
the ])lants trained to 

<1 single stem A 

A gridiron'trained apple tree This form of training fruit-trees is flirtliei SOWlllg ol 
excellent for a small garden as it economises space very considerably nu'loilS lilll bc* made 
J/i,,/ , J I tih, i s. •/ 

The Vegretable Garden 

The early jiart of b'chiuarv is a gootl time 
for st<irting mushroom beds out of doois, 
bec.iusc an early irt)]) tan then be taken 
before the hot wtalluT t times 

I'otiitocs nitiv now be sjnouted in boxes in 
a light place out of fear of frost Sharpe’s 
Early Express is a good early variety 

Many vcgel.ibles can bc sow'n out of doors 
this month, if the weather is favourable 
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and the ground not too heaw Two sow* 
ings of broad beans (Early Magazan and, 
Longpods) can be made on a warm border, 
sowing them in drills three inches deep and 
two and a half feet apart Detached rows, 
however, with dwarf vegetables grown 
between, are likely to succeed best. The 
same applies to peas, of which a sowing may 
be made at the nrst favourable opportunity, 
if the soil is light and sandy 

Peas sown at this time will not be much 
later in cropping than the same varieties 
sown in November, and the crop will be 
superior to them The drills drawn should 
be wide, and the seeds spread evenly, 
especially in the case of marrowfat varieties, 
which, together with other branching 
kinds, are generally sown too thickly 
Let the soil be made firm before sowing 
If a crop has already appeared in bad 
condition, turn the ground in and re-sow 


Autumn-sown onions may be trans- 
planted for especially fine bulbs. Plant 
also chives ana shallot, horseradiidi, rhu- 
barb, and seaJcale 

Vegetables Under Glass 

Carrots, leeks, parsley, parsnip, spinach, 
radish, early cabbage, and savoys can be 
sown on a warm border out of doors, but it 
is probably best to sow all but the root- 
crops m the shelter of a frame Salad 
plants can be raised in this way also Sea- 
kale, dandelion, chicory, and rhubarb may 
be put into the forcing-pit Cucumbers and 
tomatoes may be planted or potted on 
Sowings can be made under glass of 
mustard and cress, and of celery, celeriac, 
and tomato The hardier subjects should 
have as much air as possible, m order to 
encourage their sturdy growth Disease 
wall thus be better resisted 



T'hings are often dull m the nursery 
* after Christmas Many days are wet and 
foggy, and the children cannot go out 

Out-of-door interests, therefore, have to be 
replaced by stuffy indoor ones, but trees 
and leaves m picture books arc not nearly 
so interesting as arc rc.il ones Let us try 
an experiment, therefore, and see how de- 
lightful it is to watch something grow'ing, 
not in the ground, where it is hidden, but 
outside, where you can sec it 

A Qarden on a Bottle 

Ask nurse to cover a good big glass jar 
with thick, coarse flannel Buy a penny 
packet of mustard seed and a penny packet 
of cress, and soak the seed for two hours 
in w'ater With the aid of a teaspoon, 
lace the seed evenly over the wet flannel, 
ut do not spread too thickly , no seed 
should he on the toj? of another Then 
stand the flannel-covered bottle in a soup 
plate with half an inch of water at the 
iiottom 

Keep this water bath constantly renewed, 
since the flannel absorbs the water, and, if 
ever any pait of the flannel looks diy, 
ladle some water on to it gently with a 
teaspoon, being very careful not to detach 
any seeds 

In a few days the seeds will begin to 
sprout. Then place the bottle in front 
of the window, and keep damping the 
flannel each day 

The mustard seeds will sprout first, 
and will send up inch-long sprouts of green. 
These are delicious between bread and butter 


for nursery tea, and the canary, also, will 
appreciate them greatly. 

A Mustard and Cress Race 

When all the seeds^ have sent up their 
shoots, you can scrub the bottle well and 
begin all over again 

It IS a good plan to grow the mustard 
seed on one bottle and the cress on another, 
as the mustard sprouts so much more 
quickly, and if you give the cress three 
days start, you will be able to have your 
two Cl ops ready together 

A mustard and cress growing race is 
quite a fascinating game, and, of course, 
each jilaycr must be given a separate 
Ixjtllc 

It IS not, of course, only bottles that can 
be used on which to grow mustard and 
cress The larger china shops and fancy 
repositories sell amusing and inexpensive 
clay figures of pigs and other animals, and 
quaint heads of negroes, and the like, on 
which a child would delight to sow a crop 
The droll effect of a clay-coloured gentleman 
with vividly green hair and beard will amuse 
the most fractious of small convalescents, 
and affords interest for many a weary hour. 

Wheat can also be grown in the same 
manner, though it is slower in its growth, 
and does not boast the practical virtue of 
being *' good to eat,” as are mustard and 
cress Its greater length of stem, too, is 
somewhat against it, as regards appearance, 
though, if placed m a deep receptacle, its 
tender colounng is refreshing to the eye. 

The following u a good firm for sut>pl>ing materials mentioned in tbii 
section Henry rck/ord, F K.H S (Sweet Fmib) 
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This section of Every Woman’s Encyci op-I'DIA gives instruction and practical information 
on every kind of recreation 

The chief authorities on all such subjects have been consulted, and will contribute exhaustive 
articles every fortnight, so that when the Encyclop.vdia is completed, the section will form a 
standard reference hlirary on woman’s recreation 


Sports 

Golf 

Jmwh Titini^ 
lluntni}* 

I y inter Spoits 
Basket Ball 
Anhery 
Motoring 
Boiuin^y etc. 


Hobbies 

Photography 
( hip Canning 
Bull hoii Hoik 
Paint titii on Satin 
Paint nn;^ on Pottny 
Pok'd Jlo/k 

PlltWOlk 

Cam Baskit Jloik, clt 


Pastimes 

Cai d (.niim s 
Palm id ly 

I'uilitm J'l/tinir by Cards 

Holidays 

Cat anantiiiig 
Lam piling 
1 1 art Ihin^ 

Cydinti^ eti , etc. 


BADMINTON 

By Miss M. K. BATEMAN, Ali-England Ladies’ Doubles Champion, 1910 
The History of the Game — Accessories Required— Rules and Regulations— Clubs, Tournaments, etc. 

Introduced into India alioiit the year heavy shuttlecocks and racquets it neccssi- 
* 1871, Badminton, which takes its name tatts, is hardly worthy to be tailed a game, 
from the Duke of Beaufort’s famous Glouccs- and is as different to the* indoor as the 


tcrshire scat, was played 
by Anglo-Indians m the 
h'ast long before it be- ^ 
came popular in this 
country 

In England, the 
game did not come into ^ 
favour until a few years - 
before the First All- 
England Championship 
Meeting in 1899 Since 
then, however, the ”” 
growth of Badminton 
has been remarkable “ 

In the latter year there q g, q 
weie 30 clubs affiliated ^ ■ 
to the Association , now 
there are over 400, with « 
an additional 25 per __ 
cent , at least, unaihli- 
ated. 

The reason why the 
game did not liecomc ^ 
popular sooner may be " 
attributed, first, to 
the fact that it was 
played out of doors in- _ 
stead of in a covered t 
court, and outdoor 5 ! 
Badmmton, on account 
of the wind and the 


Sa.ck Boundary Line 

Long Sor 

TWO Line 

Bigbt Half Court 

Left Half Conrt. 


Short Service Line 


Short Service Line 


Left Half Court 

Right Half Court 

Long Scr 

vice I tno 

Bayck Boundary Ltoe 


Diagrain showing the doubles court for Badminton 


icicquei IS from the 
shuttlecock Secondly, 
i1 came into favour 
slowdy bctausc at first 
it vv as pltiycd m summer, 
and h,Kl to compete 
against lawn tennis, 
iiicket, and the count- 
less other attractions 
which the long days 
afford 

'I he covered court 
SI .ison begins in October 
and ends in Match, and, 
ig O jdayed just 

as well in the evening 
(th.inks to a jieifcctcd 
system of artificial 
lighting), and as halls 
can usually be found in 
any town to hold at 
least one court, even 
the girl whose hours of 
iccrcdlion are limited 
can find time to play 
The subscription to a 
I liib jilaymg three times 
a week avcr.iges about 
_ a guinea, and racquets 
I cost from half a guinea 
to sixteen shillings. 
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In choosing the latter, the expert advice 
of a friend is always advisable But, for 
those who have no friendly adviser, I 
would suggest the selection of a racquet 
weighing not more than six ounces Owing 
to the lightness of its frame, however, iL 
must be kept in a jiress, the cost of which 
IS but a few shillings The shuttlecocks, 
which cost alx)ut 5s Cd a dozen, are pro- 
vided by the clubs, but a few remarks about 
them will not be out of jdace, es]K‘cially if 
readers contemjilate sl.irting a club of their 
own The shape at pic sent in vogue is 
the stiaight feathei t>j)e A few years ago 
the barrel shape was in fa\our, but owing 
to their variation of flight and the rajudity 
with which thc> used to wear out, the first- 
named kind have been wisely ado])ted by 
all the leading touinamcnt commiliecs 
The Choice of Shuttlecocks 

In tournaments a shuttlecock seldom, if 
ever, lasts through a single game, but the 
wearing jiowcis dejiend, to a great extent, 
on the proficiency of the jil.iyers and then 
poweis of hitting Whercai beginneis, 
or playcis who have not become vciscd in 
the art of smashing, technically known as 
“ killing,” may make <i shuttlecock last tour 
or five frame's, expeits can seldom, foi the 
reasons given, jiLiy with them for moie than .1 
game The maximum weight of a shuttle- 
cock IS 85 giams, and the minimum 7^, 
the fcalheis arc 16 m number Ihe nets 
vary in price, but a good one can lie obtained 
for about 5s , and posts fioni 15s a pair and 
upw'ards. 

Rules, Regulations, and Dress 

The laws of the game .11c jniblished 
annually 1)> llie Ikidmintoii Assoc lat ion, in 
l)Ook form, which can 1 k‘ obtained on pa\- 
ment of sixpence by ajiplving to the Hon 
ScHictaiy of the Association, Colonel Arthui 
Hill, llie Pi 101 y, Petwoith, Selliam, Sussc'x 
The lilies in cpiestion aic based u])on those 
diawn up loi the Poonah ('lub, 111 1881, 
bv that great authoiity on the game, Mr 
J H E Halt 

The game is jiLuod ewer a net fue feet 
high m the middle .ind five fevt om* inch at 
the sides , the shuttlecock (wduch must \k 
jdayed on the volle> ), t.iking the phicc of tnc 
ball at tennis Ihc doubles couit mcasuic*s 
44 feet b\ JO feet, the singles ^4 feet bv 17 
feet Till' sconng is b\ ,uc's as at laccpicts 
and fives, the side hist leachmg 15 w inmiig the 
game — ^al 13 ajl, five extia aces can Ih* j)la>cd , 
at 14 all, tliice — the side first reaching either 
of these icspectnc figure's has the pimlege 
of deciding if they wish to ” set ” 

Ladies' Singles 

In singles, howxwcr, the ladies’ game 
consists of II aces l oimcily 15 were pla\ed , 
but, owing to the exigencies of the game, the 
strain was far too gicat, and the low^er m«ixi- 
miim was adopt eel The rubber is aw aided 
to the w’lniiei of Lw^o games out of three. 

The game is started by the pla>er in the 
nght-hand court serving to an opponent in 
the opposite right-hand court (the service 


must be underhand ; a service is deemed 
overhand if the shuttle at the time of bemg 
hit is higher than the server’s waist) If the 
latter returns the shuttle before it reaches 
the ground, it must be returned again by 
one of the “in” side and then again by one 
of the “out,” and so forth, until a fault is 
made by hitting out, into the net, etc , or 
the shuttlecock ceases, under fhe rules of 
the game, to be* in play Like racquets, 
but unlike tennis, only the serving, or “in” 
side, can score A winning stroke by the 
“ out ” side puts the opponent who is 
serving out, .ind bars Iut from serving 
again until her partner and ojiponents have 
each scrvc'd, or, m the case of singles, until 
her ojijxinent has served or been put out 
Suitable Costume 

A w'omaii s dress plays as important a 
factoi in Badminton as in every other kind 
of sport On account of the ciuickncss of 
the game it is essential th.it none of the 
gaiments w'orn should in any w^ay hamper 
the movements of .1 playci by being too 
tight They should bc‘ .is light and as cool 
as possible The most suitable costume is 
a wdiitc cotton blouse, a soft collar and tie, 
a white belt, and a jx 1 fcctly plain, well-gored, 
w'hite dull, pique, or Imcii skirt, which shoulcl 
1x5 quite six inches fiom the flooi , otherwise it 
IS likely to cause its we.iicr some nasty falls 
Footwear 

I'ootwc'ar is an imiioitant article of cloth- 
ing wdiicli must be consicleiecl Shoes (or 
boots) .ind stoc Icings shoulcl also be white. 
The kind of shoes worn is entirely a matter 
of choice Tf, how'cvci, the player has any 
legard foi the soks of hci feet, thick lubber- 
solccl l)oots or shoes, w'lth c.uivas or buck- 
skin u])pers should be woin 'Ihc'rc are 
still some jiLiyeis, howcvci, who prefer, on 
account of its lightness, the* l*limsol, often 
called the ‘ gvm ” shoe 

Principal Clubs, Tournaments, etc. 

In the olficial edition of the “Laws of 
Badminton,” alieadv rc'ferred to, are to be 
found the names of all the* alfiliatcd clubs 
111 cveiy p.irt of Cric.it Britain, as well as 
those clubs who pla\ under the ofticial lules 
in India, t.an.ida, hiance, and the United 
States Ihe oldest club m the neighlxmr- 
hoocl of London is the' Ealing Club, wluch 
h.is built a h.ill sjxci.ill)- lor the game , 
the C.i\st.il Palace (whuli pUys in the 
I’alace itself) is the second oldest, the ncwrx;r 
clubs aie the Alexandra P.iUcc, wdiich has 
scvc’ii courts and plays in tlic building from 
which the club t.ikcs its name, Streatham, 
Richmond (w'huh Ixith pl.iy 111 drill halls). 
North Kensington, which has, like Ealing, 
a hall specially built for the game, Balham, 
Sutton, Blackheath, Beckenham, AJbe- 
maile, c'tc 

Impoitant clubs outside London are 
Soutlisea and Bath (the first intcr-club 
match in England was played between 
them), Cheltenham, Bournemoutii, Dalkey, 
Elgin, and Dundrum (Ireland), Aberdeen, 
Echnburgh, Glasgow 
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The leading tournament of the year is 
the All-England Championships meeting, 
now held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster. Winners of the open events 
at this meeting are entitled to wear the 
championship colours, which are red, 
white, and blue, in narrow’ stripes on a 
dark green ground 

Irish and 5c«ttUh Championships 

The Irish championshijis are held .innually 
in Dublin, and the Scottish championships 
alternately in Aberdeen (the home of the 
game in the north) and Edinburgh 


In order to promote keenness m matches a 
Metropolitan Inter-club I.eague was started 
in 1908, the clubs competing being divided 
into tw’O divisions, senior and junior Up 
to the present the Ealing Club has w'on tlic 
Senior Shield twue, while that comiietcd for 
by the junior clubs has been won by the 
Crystal Palace Club second team and the 
Isorth Kensington Club 

In the hist ccmi, clubs could enter one 
team ioi eat h di\ ision 1 his rule, however, 
was alteied last season, and clubs entering 
ti team for the tirst division cannot enter 
another foi the second 



The racquet held in the correct forehand grip 


The county championship meetings are 
Multllesex (1C, ding), Suiiey (Ivithmond), 
Hampshiie (Southsc.i), South of Iciigland 
(Crystal Palace), Kortli London (Alexandra 
Palace), Noithern (Mancliestt'r), West H.imj)- 
shire (Koiirnemouth) t haiujnonship of 
France (Dieppe), m addition to other ojicii 
tournaments wdiu h do not mt hide chamjnoii- 
ship events in their piogrammes At ojicn 
meetings the events usualh include ladies’, 
mixed, and men’s doubles Singles and 
lianchrap events aic also included As fust 
and second classes aie usually arr.inged for, 
they are exticmcly jwpular 

llic entrance lee for an ojicn event is 
usually ‘js , for handicaj^s nevei more than 
6d , very often 2s Oil 

International Tournaihents 

In addition to the various tournaments, 
an international match, first started in i<)o^, 
IS played annually bed ween England and 
Ireland in London and Dublin rcsjiec tivi ly 
So far victory has rested with England, but 
each year sees fhe standard of ])la\ m 
Ireland steadily imjiroving 

In March List the hist international 
match between Ireland and Sioll.nul liMik 
place in I.ondon, the former winning by 7 
matches to 2 

Metropolitan Inter- club League 

Tnter-club matches form an imjiortant 
part in the programme of every club, and 
they do much to improve the play of the 
members, and to discover hidden talent 

D 34 


ALL-CNOLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Winners 

Lmufs’ S ixc.i 1 s iNsiircMm 1000 
1900. Miss !■ 1 homson , 1901, Miss E 

Thomson, 19‘'2, Miss M Lucas, 190b 
Miss E Thomson 1904, Miss E riiomson , 
1905, Miss M Liii.is, j(^()(). Miss E '1 horn- 
son . 1907. Mi^^s M 1 111 .IS , 1908, Miss M 
I ucas , i()09. Miss M liii.is, 1910, Miss 

M Lui.is 

T.vnii s’ Dorm 1 s — iNsiiTi^Tia) 1S99 
1S9O, Miss M Lui.is and Miss (ri.’eme, 

looo. Miss M lui.is and Miss (ria*nu*, 

i<)i>i, Miss St ]olin .mil Miss JC Moseley , 
J902, Miss E 1 homson and Miss M Lui.is , 

1903, Miss lJ,ird\ .mil Miss D K Douglass, 

190J, Miss F. '1 homson .mil Miss M Lui.is, 

1905, Miss E 1 homson and Miss M Lucas, 

190b, Miss E I homson .mil Miss M Lutas, 

i()i)7. Miss M 1 m.is rind Miss (r Muiray , 

190S, Miss M I mas and M -.s Cr Miiiiay , 

j<)09. Miss M I 111. IS ,md Miss (r Muii.iy , 

1910, Miss M 1 ncas and Miss M K Batc- 

m.in 

7 0 /', onlnuted. 



prrpanng to serve The service must be underhand-that is, the 
shuttle at the time of service must not be higher than the server s 
waist 


K 
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FENCING 


( ontinued front fane ffjff, Patt 7 


Technical Terms 

CNGAOFMJ.Nr IIKMIIS lllC CFOSSing of 

^ the o])p<)sing blades 'J hey need not be 
aclij.illy loucJiing 

Disung\gi Ml- M IS when one blade is 
withdrawn fioni the other lor the jiurpose of 
thrusting tit .i jiart of llie ojiponent’s body 
other than that winch it originall} thiealened 
'liiit, LUNCti IS the forward extension of the 
foil for the making of ti diiect thrust 

'1 HL KiT'osn IS a short, <juick return thrust 
following immediate h upon.i suce cssfiil ]).iir> 

'1 III KhMisi is the jneseiit.Ltion oi the 
point to the o]>j)onent who attc'inpts a 
npost (' 

A I'AKKV IS the ]uilting ,iside of the op])os- 
ing att.icking blade, either bv .i bt*aring on 
the 1 ) 1 . ide, known .is “ o])])osition,” oi b^ .i 
beat Simple ]).iiiies ait dcstnbtd by the 
same terms used m eonnc'ction with sim])lc 
.itt.ieks 

A lu \r IS ,1 sharj), but not he.iv\, blow 
upon the ojiposmg loil Us purpose is to 
get the oiiposing bl.ide out ol the w.iv Jt 
should be m.idt entiicK b^ the action of the 
fingers upon the hilt 

l''e)KM- \M) 1 oim I I he' foite is th.it 

h.ilf of the bl.ide ncai the hilt , the low cm 
h.ilf IS the Joibit 

liiL iiM IS the diieetioii along which 
would tiaxel tlii' peuiil of the foil when 
thiustmg .it an\ p.iil of the opponent’s bod\ 
Ihtre .lie two hnt's— higli line anel low 
line High hue is abo\e the w.iist, low line 
IS below the waist 

lleith high line .ind low' line aie divielcel 
into insiele .lud eiutside outside indie. iting the 
leiuei’s light, .111(1 inside her le'lt Iheie 
aie thus leuii hue's (the olel juaetiei of 
.lelmitling eight lines h.is bc'en long ab.in- 
doned) high hue outsiele, whieh iclcis to 
the iippi'i light sidi of the fe'iieei , low line 
outside', me.uiing the lowc'i ]>.iit of the 
feiieei’s light side high line inside', the 
uppei ])ait ol till hit side ol the boclj , 
.inel low' line inside, the low'er jiart ot the 
h'ft side 

A line IS said to be elosc'd when dcfc'iule'd 
b> the ojiponent’s loil and euien when this is 
not so U IS e)b\ lous th.it both high lines or 
both low lines e.innot be closed, or defended, 
at the s.ime time I he feiicei ’s blade cannot 
at once be eoxeimg both side's ol the ujipci 
01 ot the lower ixiit ol the bixly 

OuARii and iiiun, two teims whie.h 
piobably oteui most Ircipiently in all fencing 
instructions, .ue, to the person iiiiacqu.unted 
w'llh the .irt, lull of nnsteiv 
Really they aie quite smijile terms used to 
express two of the loui lecognised lines 
along which an atbick or defence may be 
made 

h'oi the iniipose of reducing the use of the 
foil to an exact science, it w'as accepted 


that there should be recognised eight several 
directions fiom which a simjdc attack — t e , a 
lunge — might be made F our of these w ci c on 
the outside of the attacker, to the right of an 
imaginary line dividing his front into two 
equal parts, the other four were on the 
inside, or left Of t'ach ejuartette, two lines 
were above the middle of the body, two 
below' To each one of the scvenal eight lines 
a elistmctive name w^as affixed These ntimcs 
w'crc prime or first, seconele or second, tierce 
or third, quarte or fourth, quinte or fifth, 
sixte or sixth, septime or sc\cnth, octave or 
eight 'J hus, a thrust, oi lunge, w'as said to be 
made in iirimc, seconele, etc And as (simple) 
parries w'cre m.idc .along exactly the same 
lines, one parried in tierce, quarte, etc , 
accoiding to cireumstanix's 

'I he allot .ition of these tei ms w as as follows 
tierce and sixte were conceinc'd with the 
high line outside, seconele and octave with 
the low line outside, eju.irtc anel ciuinte with 
the high line inside, ])rime .incl sejjitime with 
the low hue inside 

A simple example will make (]uite clear 
the applii.ition of le'rins When the 
toils of the two fern CIS .ire crossed with 
the })oints upward and threateiung the 
right i e , (Mill to the right of the opjiosing 
bkidt' — the V aic in tierie , il to the left, and 
threatening the left, the'\ arc in quaitc* To 
lunge in tieice is to thrust high to the right , 
to lunge in qu.irlc , high to tin left 

When making the panics the position oi 
the h.uid IS as follow s 

Si.oMu U (till .)|i|»Msili M^Iil lti|) i<ir i .firt. liif.)i< r) imi str iiclit 
r.iil |uiitit 1 tiitli II* low III. I* Mini III. Il 111*1 

I II k< I 1 1 III I till 11, III II Ills iiirii* 1 sli,^|iil\ ilfinii . Hhiu iiLir till 
|i*kI> I oil |Htiiil I* M I Miili IMS iiiil III* lining Ion irils li,;lit 
ijl \l II 11 mil to It n lliiiiiili up tlliiin in to li iily Toil pom 
III. I with i \. s uul 111* liiiiii,, ton irils kit 

SIIIIMI U 111*1 ti n lit . p|i I III ii(,lit sliiiiililcr mils up ini 
li lit 1 \tt.iiilt il 

It IS pist .IS well that the novice should be 
acquamtid with tin e>lel acceptance e)f the 
eight lines, though, as mentioned before 
foui of these ha\e been abandoned in actua 
]n.ieliee The four retained aie seeondc 
tieiec', epiaitc, und septime Koughli 
sjie'.ikmg, sc'conde icpri'sents the fencci^ 
lower light side, .'ind tieicc the upper ngh 
side, while quarte and sc])time stanel for tb 
left u})])cr <ind lower side respectively 

Much e)f wh.it has been described may b 
acquired by the novice before actually joinini 
a school of ,irms, if the efioit be made faith 
fully to follow' the directions given, though i 
is more than possible that an instructor ma 
find cause to correct a few inaccuracie 
into which the untaught novice ma 
fall 

Lastly, let me once again emphasise th 
point that to save oneself from being touche 
IS of more importance than to score hit* 
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POETICAL DESSERT 
D’OYLEYS 


By EDITH NEPEAN 

A Simple Hobby— Tracing and Painting that Any Girl Can Do— Omar Kliayyam D’Oylcys— 
Picture'tracing from an Illustrated Book — A TablC'Centre En Suite 


A SLT of quaint dcsscit d'o^leys can be 
^ painted b}’- any girl, even though she 
may have a very elVincntar}'’ knowledge of 
painting 

Let us, as concisely as possible, consider 
the ways «ind means of making .1 set of 
artistic d’oyleys at the cost of a few shillings, 
such as could not be purchased foi six times 
the amount if ])iocurcd in tlie oidinaiy way 
The usual ch'signs on commonplace d’oylejs 
are so well known that they hardly need 
description Hunting scenes, the mad hattei, 
the w^'ilms and the carpenter, to say nothing 
c^f toy dogs iUid Dutch maidens in voluminous 
skiits But it IS lathei out of the usual lun 
of things to come acioss “jioc'tical” desseit 
d’ojdeys Each one should have a veise 
printed m neat bkick letteimg, icmimscent 
of the old-woild " poesy ” which dccoiated 
cup and ewei in d.i>s gone In Ihis aiticlc 
IS especialh written foi tliosc who, though 
they have artistic taste , c annot wield pencil 01 
brush in the nc'ccssaiy manner By paying 
attention to the following directions, a new 
and f.iscinating, and e\cn luciatixe, hobby 
should be opemed out lo them 

Fust ot all ])ioc uic a yaid of wdiite glacc 
silk, paying about 2s nd a \aid for it \ 
good, firm, and udiablc silk should lie obt<im> 
able at this juue Secondly, invest m a 
shilling box ot moist watci colours, .ind a 
sixjicnny Ixittlc of a lehable licjind pc ail 
ink, or any good 
Indian ink, and an 
etching pen Cut 
the y<ircl of silk 
into twelve 
squares of alxnit 
7 me hc's by 7 
Now choose the 
designs, they 
may be taken 
fiom illustrations 
of the w'oi ks of 
the artist’s fav- 
ourite jioet T.ike 
care to selec t a 
set which arc 
artistic, simple in 
line, and yet well- 
defined Cheap 
and beautiful ait 
books abound in 
these days from 
sixpence iijiw'ards, 
so theic IS ample 
material for 
sck'ction 
Fit 
Omar 


has a place in the affections of many, and 
illustrations of the “Rubaiyat" arc diverse, 
many of them being full of poetry and raic 
beaut} A set of Om.ir Khayyam dessert 
cl 'ov levs would make a chaiming wedding 
present, and one gieatly prized by the reci])- 
icnts if they were of a romantic turn of mind 
Take one of the glace silk scjuarcs, and 
Ix'gin to decoi.itc the lust d’o}lev 

As the silk is almost tiaiisjiaient, pin it 
vciv caiefiilly o\c‘i the chosen illustration 
at each coiner with sonic small drawing 
})ins , 01 hold the silk fiimly with the left 
hand, and tiace the design with a w'ell- 
pointcd le.id jiencil IJnpm the silk, and pm 
it to a dr.iwing-bo.iul lo kec'j) it him Dis- 
solv'c two lumps of sug.ir m an egg-cup full 
of vv.itcr, ,ind use this as your medium for 
])ainting Cojiy the colouis of ycnir illustr.i- 
tioii as closclv .IS jiossiblc As in everything 
else, “ju.icticc ni.ikcs peifcct" When 
quite dry, outline the cntiic design in Indian 
ink, this gic.itly enlunccs the effect of the 
painting the eVovlevs ma\ be line'll, it 
pre felled, willi white glace silk, and edged 
with a light tiiinnnng 01 Jiingc , 01 Iniiind 
with iiaiiow' black iibbon velvet, which 
Ir.imcs the pictuie, as it weic', and looks 
distini tly epiaint Ihe d e>' leys look cepially 
well unhned .ind with till silk simjily iiinge'd 
aioiind the edges Ihis ait need not be 
icsliietcd to d’ovleys Whe'ii once the knai k 
of t lacing and 
eolouimg h.is 
been .iiqinied, .1 
bi.iufiful table- 
eentic c.ui be* 
made by joining 
the twelva 01 six 
sf|ii.ii(s logithii, 
aceoidnig to the 
si/i )l the table, 
with a iiiodcratel} 
fine silk lace in- 
s e 1 1 1 o II 'Ihe* 
t a b 1 c - 1 c n t 1 e 
shejuld be* lined 
with a thin silk 
lo lone with the 
])i e dorniii .iting 
( olo II 1 of the 
design on the silk 
squares, each of 
which should be 
f c a1 hci-stitche*d. 
and the entire 
lable-ccntii edged 
with Silk lace, 
finished off by 
Icuthcrstitch 
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PICTURES FROM POSTAGE STAMPS 


Uses lor Ordinary Used Postage Stamps— Some Ingenious Specimens of the Work— Suggestions 
lor Utilising Old Photographs 


VJ7ith a lilllc ingenuity many pleasing 
^ results m the shape of pictures, greeting 
cards, etc , tan be olitained by utilising 
ordinary used jiostagc stamps — the halfpenny 
and penny stamjis torn from letters and 
paiccls which arrive thiough the post 

The first idea to be discussed, like so much 
original and exquisite woik, emanates from 
a convent, that of the Benedictines at 
Bayeux, m Normandy On one of the cards 
designed by the nuns, three 
graceful figures arc seen hold- 
ing seven lanterns The 
figures .ire cut from current 
sl.imjisof the I'Yenth licpiib- 
lic after they have gone 
■^hioiigh the ])Ost The Jaj)- 
anese lanterns are bits of 
luighsh st.impsin the familiar 
red, blue, and yellow of the 
jienny, two])cntc - h.ilfpennj , 
and threepenny variety 
'1 he idc ,i is c apablc of 
great vMiiety of treatment 
''dh even an ele- 
ment. iiy knowledge of paint- 
ing could in.ikc thc’se cards 
IM.iny dilfcient kinds of 
st.ini])S ma\ be used, those, 
of coiiise, winch licai allt- 
goiiCiil iigures or similar 
clesigns, are most suitable foi 
c.iri^ing out the idea of a 
grc'cting-c.ud 

'J hose who are e.ngei to 
einb.irk upon this hobby 
should begin to lollect caic'- 
fullv ol<l and useless stann>s 
in good condition By woik- 
ing on the lines indicated, 
tluy will be suipiised at the 
ii'duction in their bill ot 
t hnstin.is .111(1 greeting-cards 
gencr.illy, and l)> the ap- 
jiieci.ilion ol the recipients 
ol then (.lids Bv ciy vaiietv 
of eaid foi ever> possible 
oec.ision c.an be contnvc'd 
by the ingemiity of the w'orker 
” The liinghsh st.iinp in eiiireiit use with the 
head of the kite King lulward might success- 
fully be used for interesting " In Memoriam ” 
cards Be (.iicfnl, hovvev'cr, to use only^ 
stamps on which the King’s hciad h.is not 
been clef, iced bv the jiost-ofilic e st.unj) 
Cut out (Mrefullv with the wic.ith and 
crown P.iint .i ])eclest.il, .ind on this fix 
the stamp thus cut out f.ike two or 
three Fi ench figures, gioup them round the 
jxidcstal in the .act of sticwing flowers to 
the memory of our kite King The red penny 
stamp will be most effective, used with 
the pedest.al in granite or brown colour 
Another nov’’el use of the ordinary stamp is 
to cut out the King’s head, and use the rest 
of the stamji as a frame for the photograph 


of a friend or relative Who has not in 
their possession old-fashioned photographs of 
friends taken in positions which remind 
one of one's own childish torture at the 
jihotographer's 

Framing: Photogrrapha 

These photographs, usually banished, can 
assume a real interest if we take the 
head, fname it in a sbamp, and thus make 
.1 collection of clear and familiar faces 
Each photograph represents a person, the 
sweetness of whose fnee has been brought 
out by obliterating the stilted pose and 
cutting away the ugly dress The date in- 
dicatecl by the dress is also removed from 
the photograph so treated Heic also a 
variety of stamps may be used The Aus- 
tri,in stamp in current use has a very 
large hc'.id ol the Emperor Francis Joseph 
This stani]) could fi.imc a bigger photo- 
graph th.in could the English stamp Some 
of the st.amps of the South American states 
.ire very ])ig, some oblong in sh.'ipc, and it 
will ccit.iinly .idd to flic beauty of the 
collection to get stamps to suit the shape 
of different si/cd yihotogniplis 

Also illustrated is another ingenious design. 
Tn this case a parrot has been rlcpictcd in 



An ingenious design ft pftirot ftnd Foliftge depicted in used postftge 
siftmps, with the ftid of Wftier'Colour pftinting 


])ostage stamps Water-colour paints must 
b? used to lend finish to the effect. In this 
same way, also, may be depicted countless 
landscape scenes and even figures. All that 
can be done here, however, is to suggest the 
idea , the rest must be left to the taste and 
predilection of the individual, who, w'th 
patience and forethought, can work out 
many really attractive designs, and derive 
both pleasure and amusement from the work. 



By using oldstftmps 
novel and ingenious 
frames can be made 
for old-fashioned 
photographs 
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This sccJiun of Lm<ky Woman’s h\tYCioi*FniA will jirove to be of grc.it interest to women, 
and W'lll cont.un practical and authoritative .articles on 

Pn:iC 

Cat\ Good and Btui Points 

Paiiotr 

Lap 

C at Lamttis 

Chi/dnu's Pits 

J'oiuh 

Small Cage Biidt 

Untommon Pits 

( loth(\ 

Pigions 

J ood foi Pits 

Spoi ////^’- y Vi,-r 

Tin Diua\e% ot Pitx 

flo70 to Jiiiih 1 Hi ks 

Jitnv lo L \ hilut Ihv^s 

1 - U'lai us 

(ffl/d //»//, i/t , iti 


TgiE BULLDOG 

By HENRY ST JOHN COOPER 

Author of^'‘ The Duitdog Ken nd Hook linlldogs and Bulldog HradiugT ^'■Bulldogs and Bulldog Men^' etc 

Why the Bulldog is Popular—Hls Disposition — Points of the Breed — How to Choose a Puppy— Food 
and Exerclsc—Hmts on Treatment of Distemper — The Cost of a Good Specimen 


A MO^G those l)rcc(ls of flogs that do not 
^ come under the clafasific dtion of toy%” 
the bulldog undoiiblcdly holds first pLice in 
popularity Nor is the rc.ison lor this 
dime lilt to find Possessing, as lie docs, an 
affectionate disposition, a marvellous even- 
ness of temper, and being gifted with a 
number of othci lovable' characli'nstics, the 
bulldog has for long held «i high place m the 
estimation of l.i(ly dog-owners 

Being a short co.Lted dog, he is not 
difficult to keep clean, and dwelleis in 
populated districts also find it a vei*y 
considerable advanbige to keep a dog that 
IS not noisily inclined 

Weight and Coloui 

At all dog shoxAS of importance bulldogs 
are very largely m evidence, .ind a glance 
at a catalogue will prove tlwil jiiobably fifty 
per cent of the clogs present aie owned and 
exhibited by ladies 

Bulldogs are of all si/cs and weights, fiom 
the miniature of less than twenty-two 
pounds weight to the dog that scales sixty 
and sometimes even seventy pounds It is 
generally agreed that the most suitable 
weight foi a fully giowm dog should be 
about fifty pounds 

There is, too, a great variety in colour 
Brmdles arc very ])Opular, so also arc whites, 
or w'hites with bnndle markings In the 
opinion of the writer, the brindle-picd — 
that IS, the white dog with bnndle markings — 
has the smartest appearance Some fanciers 


prefer f.iwns or reds , wiin these usually one 
finds black murrles brorn ,i show point of 
view, dogs that .ire absolutely black, or 
bl.ick with t.in in.irkings, Mmil.ir to the 
Manchcstei terrier, .iic entirely disqualified, 
as aie alscj clogs with livei-colourc'd, or, as 
they^ are called, " Dudley " noses 
*' Points ” of the Bulldoif 
In cJioosing a ]>n]>j>y oni' should be guided 
mainly bv the following points 

lIi^ALTii — Watch a Iiltci of puppies .it 
play, and sec them fed The healthiest 
uppy' will be he who is most lioisicioiis in 
is pl.iy, and who is the quickest to come at 
the call of focxl 

Bom: and Sdustamci —Great bone is 
essential m a first-cl.iss bulldog, for no 
bulldog c.in be a good specimen unless he 
is possc'ssed of vciy he.ivy bone 

Skuli — The skull of the adult bulldog 
should be* practically flat on the top A flat 
skull, however, should not be looked for in 
\oiing pujipies, fcjr those ]K>sscssing dis- 
tincllv dome-shaped skulls usually finish 
with a larger and fl.ittci skull than those 
which have flat skulls in extreme youth 
Underjaw’ — T he underjaw of the adult 
bulldog should project very considerably 
ill advance of the upjicr j.'iw It should be 
wide, with the six small teeth set in an 
^most even row, and not only should it 
project but .also have a distinct ujiward 
sweep In the case of young puppies of 
SIX to eight weeks old great development of 
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■ a '’ Conducted b) the Editress of “ Fashions For All " 


In this nnportiuit ‘.cction of I 

vi< KV Woman’s Tnc \( loi* isdia every aspect of drt s^ will be dealt 1 

with l>y practical .'ind experienced writers The luslorx of dress from e.irhest times will he told, and 1 

practical and useful information will be given in 


Home Dreaamakinil I 

Millinery 

How io Cut Pafttim 

Home Tailonns; 

leswirt in Hal 'Ji miming 

Method\ of Self-measure- 

Pcpi tseiiiaiivc Pashtotn 

How to Makt a Shapt 

menl 

Patiii 


Hinv io ( /// / Pt athci \ 

Colon ! Conit asts 

Alitiaiion of Cloi/tt\, dt 

J lowti Hal puis ,Co^ourr, etc. 

Boots and Shoes 


Furs 

Gloves 

Choice 


thOHi 

1 Chou 1 

Jlmo to Keep in Good Condition 

Hmv io rit>\crve^ etc 

C It lining, 1 it 

1 How io SoHiti J fothei ^ til 


Hmv to ficied PiaudK 

1 Jewellery, etc. 


TS5E AMT OF CHOOSING FANCY DRESS 

Whitten by GLADYS HEATTIR CROZIER 


///ustiafiil /io»i 1// /\K) Andtrwn 

Suitability — What to Avoid — The Puritan Girl's Dress — The Botticelli Dancer- Egyptian Dancing 
Girl — K Chinese Dress — Gainsborough Dresses — ^Some Peasant Styles 


T’hfrf is no more dclighlful loim ol 
* entertainment th.in a f.inc\-ilicss 
ball, and the fane y-di css carnivals held .il 
the various skating-rinks throughout the 
Kingdom during the larly months of the 
year have given a fresh impetus io the 
innate love ot “ dressing up ” which most 
pcojilc secrctl> rhci isli 
The reason ior this is not f.n to seek 
A fancy-dress ball is undoubted 1\ tlu 
plnm woman’s o]i])ortunil\, for, as a luk, 
evciyone looks his or her best in fanc) dress 
One must be dull indeed it, wulh .ill ag^s 
and nations from which to choose, one 
cannot manage to devise an attractive and 
becoming gaib which will enh.incc one’s 
good points and hide one’s defects 
Suitability Should Determine Choice 
It IS this plethora ol choice, how'ever, 
which makes the final selection of a 
chameter to portiay such a h.iirl m.iltei to 
determine The first thing to be ilone is 
to consider the height, colouiing, and general 
physique of the w'ould-be masquer.ulcr, lor 
It IS by portraying a character to whom one 
bears some natural resemblance, or that 
one IS specially fitted bjr nature to assume, 
that success ‘^on the night ” is assured 
1'he splendidly**proportioned, breezy, out- 
door girl, whose leisure time is divided 
between hunting and the hockey field, wall 
do well to masquerade with a touch of the 
tl 96 


m.isi ulmc m her .illiii, .. ul will look well 
.IS Rosalind, Jo.in oi \u , Dci .1, 01 Viola 
fiom “Twelflli Night” li slw' is l.ill and 
sl.ilol) , the lolcs ol I lino, t. cits, oi C Icop.ilra 
would beiomi hti well 

1 he small. viv.Kioiis damsel will make a 
splciuhd Fieirctti Vi\.iudi6re liecky Sharp, 
OI ( hiistm.is CitU kei , while sik h (h.Li.iclcrs 
.IS those ol Elaine, hraiuesca d.i Kimini, 
or iMir Kf)s.imund, should be portr.i>cd by 
the slender, fr.igilc, dclu.itelv iimminc 
1\pc ol in.udtn, who will manage lu 1 ihnging 
di.ijiciics to peileition V Watu.in 01 
Diesdcn Chm.i Shcpheidiss. 01 a M.ine 
Antoinette, call lor riiifUliei t\j)e ag.nn, one 
possessed of the sm.ill fiatiiies .mtl delicate 
colouring which look so will with patches 
and powdcreil li.ni 

The Cachet of Oriicinality 
In complnmni to oiu's hostess, one 
should endcavoni to portr.i> .in eritirfly 
iush ch.ii.ictci 1.1 each l.incy-diess hall 
p.irticulail\ if giNcn in the countr>, toi the 
lesnlt IS disappointing it h.df llie gni sts 
at rive wearing gowns in whidi e\ cry one 
there h.is .ilrcady met them liciorc 

Expense is an imporl.iiit consideration 
with many people, and unless the Jctc 
m question be a ‘‘t.ihco ball,” at which 
sateen docs duty for satin, and art muslin 
takes the place of chiffon, ninon, or silk 
gauze, and where half the fun lies in the 
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DRESS 
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(k\(.i (lodj^c-s and conliiVciiiccs bv which 
‘^uigcous cifccls have been obtaincfl *it 
lillk tost — it IS better to thoose some 
simple \et chaiminj? fiock, .ind to (.irr\ it 
Old t oi.sisti ntl\ i.ithtr than attempt to 
poitijs a tamou'- io\id person oi proud 
media \al d.ime ot hit<li dei?iee, tl.id in 
m(j( k Cl mine and (luap silk «ind t olton- 
ba< k(’d \ ( l\ et and s dm 

What to Avoid 

( oiiiK 1)1/. iiu, find fuifit (Iksscs .lit to 
be avoided, unless imdti vciv exceptional 
( 11 ( imist.inc c s (lad .is .111 “kj^vpti.in 
Mimmi\ " OIK cannot el. met, .iiid <1 ieininint 
“(rolliwo;j;” has lew ch.iiiie ot p.iitneis 
An c\eieelin;.;l\ pieltv .md jiojiiil 11 giil 
once spent tilt diilksl oi evenin”*' .it .1 
lane \ b.ill i.mimii^^ .1 b.innci .ind .ittiied 
111 shut, eoll.ii .ind lie ind shoit skill, with 
sjieet.uks, p.iint-w I mkh'd blow, .iiid h.iid 
sti.iw h.ii, .IS .1 Aliht.inl Siilli.i^i tte 

I 111 Tiuiiw (.IMS l)i 1 ss whith w.is 
spell. illv elesijpied loi I \ 1 k\ Womvn’s 
h Ni V ( I or 1 111 \ b\ Ml Ikiev Vneleison, 
h.is been iiiodilied to meet the txigeneies 
ol l.nn V chess .ind i'. .1 nine h inoie bttoinin^ 
.ill III thin .in e .n 1 itplu.i ol tht histone 



The Puritan Ctrl A charming ccnception ^ecially designed tor 
Every Woman s Encyclopaedia by Mr Percy Anderson 
Simple though it appeals every detail of the dress is important 


Sarb worn bv the maiden of that day Ball- 
poers will certainly prefer to copy the 
dainty wcai of the gi aceful >oung ci.imscl 
hcio poiti.ived 

Jioth beulite .'ind skiit .arc fashioned of 
snuff-tolouicd blown c ishmeie 1 he bodite 
IS laced u}) the iront over .1 fine white 
themiiscllc. with silk torrl of tx.ieth the 
s line shade 

I ht apion IS made of soft-f.dling white 
muslin, gauged scvcial limes a- loss the 
fiont below the band, to make it std jjrettily, 
.nid lied with long mnslin slnngs, wliieh 
entiielc the waist ,ind aie fuel in .1 double 
bow 111 jiont ending in long, h.ingiiig ends 
1 lie while e oil, 11 ,iiid cutfs .iR cut from 
stilllv staielied, scmi - transp lu nt muslin 
— double book'inuslm might answer the 
]»inpost anti the t.ip is lontiiveel fiom the 
s.ime in.itejjal 111. lek iij) on wiics 'Ihc 
Hal muslin bow .uioss the toj) tjl the c.ip, 
mil the. muslin stiings tuel in .1 wee bow 
imekine.ith the chin .ne higlih becoming, 
.ind must on no .leeounl ])e omitted 

Snulf-t oloiiiefi blown suede shoes .ind 
slot kings j)l.iiii not openwtnk .iie weiin, 
.'ind the I’m it. in gill’s h.ui must be .in.inged 
with a p.iiting down the nndtlk exaell) like 
the pietuie 01 the ehiimingly demure 
e lilt I will be ( nine 1 \ sjjoik <1 

A Picture l>rc*es 

I 111 lk)iiieiiii Dwcik is el.id in an 
cxcpijsite g.iiinenl ol a|)n(ot and goltl 

1 he milk iskii I is l.isliioiied ol t lose-ehngmg 
(It pi de (.lime m ek i p .i])i n ot etiloai Ove' 
this two Ol thiee li\ci> ol silk ';.in/(‘ 111 
p.de I .ipiieot ,md golden shades aie poseil, 
one ovei the tithe 1, .md loo))td ii]) at the 
waist I lu hem ot the oiitei lav e r ot 
“ m/t IS .icloiiud willi .1 I onv e iil'c)n.il 
we.ith ol lm\ gietn li.ives, .nul .1 sunil m 
vvie.ilh oiitliiu's the V-shipttl bodiee 

1 ht oveiditss R si.mtKvl ovt‘i with 
(lit willed bum lies ot gitcn Iiaves and 
eolomed tloweis I lu‘s( Imiiilus ol Howe is 
bei<*iiK boldei in loim low.iids tiu' hem ol 
the diess when the v .iie iindeied paitlv 
m siik embioideiv md p.iiilv m .ip|)I.ipK 
Howe Is la-'hiomd ol eliiJlon gau/e, and 
till tlnmusi silk I lu skills must be 
ekvc'ilv goietl to give the swiil elfeel to 
the hem 

I he lit Ik vt'si and the sleev i'-])ie( c's aie 
f.islnoned t)l liiighl liuh.iii gold tinsel, 
]).ittinud ill o\ e 1 01, it this is not t.isih 

obl.im ible jil.iin eloth cjt gold inav be 
cmbioitkud m gold with .1 1 -iottuelli 
piltein eopie 1 fioin one 01 olhei ol the 
eh.nuteiislu designs to be found in .'inv 
one of Ins ])utnus I he sk'ew e-j)icecs .ire' 
tud on with gold iibbon bows and jiiiifiiu s 
ol gan/e .ipjieai .it the shoukleis, e'lbows, 
anel vMists 

On hei he id, the Bolticedli Dini'er vvc.iis 
a wreath of small, maiiv-eoloiircd bkissoms, 
anti the .inangcment of ht*i hair is very 
ehaiaeteristie it shoulel be jiarted in the 
’nuklle, .ind iumlud, not waved, to give 
angles lUSteMtl of turces, anel, left unbountl, 
should hang, if possible, to below hei waist 



Tangerine Oranges A most original design of the 1830 period a 
turmony of orange and black admirably adapted to a tall brunette 

Crold sandtiK or fl<il gold slipiuis should 
be worn, «iTid the scarf should be ol aoiuot 
and golden guu/e 

Ihree Unique Co*>tumcA 

I lu. !<.omm \ ])ri ss IS .1 (!».timingl> 
simple and d.iint\ lit lie alfair, l.ishionctl of 
fittest white muslin, with a filmy mublin 
helm and smiplo Leghorn hal, lud mth a 
powder blue ribbon wilh long, lloil ng 
tnds A ribbon b^ll of siniil.n hue, inding 
m a bow, is tied just below the iitlin to givi 
a \cry liigh-w aisled diet I ffionze sandal- 
shoes are woin, vitli iiossing tlasius, ovti 
line white bilk sttx king'. 

White silk niitlens 1 lUt lhe])ku( t)l gloves, 
and a riistu b.iskcL ot simple design in 

jdaitcd rush, filled with soft sh.wkd roses, 
should be c.iiricd 

The Kgypti \n' Dvnmm. Uiui’s ttislunic 
is «i vcr\ ekiboi.ik .ilf.iii ioUnmd 

fioniispttoe ) 

The dicss IS of (1 iikcsl biown-bl.uk gau/t 
made m the sh.ide known «is/r/t de 
worn over <i \<.i\ n.iiiowh-<nt iIivuIlcI sknt 
of finest (ufo ail Imt i oloured i it pc dc C hint 
Ol thin silk, reaching to tlu ankks 

The gauze scarf which juntitallv foims 
the bodice is aiiangcd quite iiiiiiowly o\ei 
the shouldWN, and wndens out to cross over 
the hips in charaiteristu Egyptian fashion 
It IS bordered wi44*!» nairowest bands of 
emerald green and deep rose-pink silk 
The sleeves are long and hanging One falls 
over the shoulder, while the other lc«ivcs 


the upjier jiarl of the arm Kiic, and is only 
caught to It below'^ the clliow They are 
fashioned of grass-gieen nmon, with similar 
borders of gieen .ind ])ink silk and mingled 
green and blue silk tiingvs 

A giien silk belt einueles the waist, and 
green and jimk scarab oinamcnts ,idorn 
the front of the bodue, while a nceklace of 
gieen .ind ]imk be ids, liom v\hieh a grein 
sc.ii.ib li.uigs. IS .list) worn 

A green silk cloak ov’ci vvliuh a seart of 
bright blue is How mg, hangs fiom the 
shouldei s 

1 h( JCgvptiaii liead-diess is of deep losc- 
toloiiied siiu ol a voiv sott-f.dling make, 
naiiowly sliiptd, it possibk . v\ilh two 
pinks of .ilmosl the same toloiii 11 has 
a tiny bouki of bkick and gold .ind beneath 
it the vieaiei’s liiii, .-///lA mnsl hi iiitncly 
huldtn ni fioul, li.mgs ik)wn bi limd the c.iis 
in Imv Ivgvjitian jil.iits 

'I Ik kutheail baud is of gold, with a green 
St. mil) m llu itnlii V gicaf g.ul.Liid of 
tiiinsoii loins «>i lul)is( us llowtis 1 *, flung 
loimd the lu .uklii ss, and li.mgs down the 
bai k aiul ovd flu shoukleis m sever, il long 
.Hid shoii tiailing t iids Wnk gold bratelels 
slionld be v\oin, .iml jewelled Lgypti.in 
smd.ils .lie the i out it foot gi.u, though, 
loi daiuing ])Ui}»osi , 11. it gueii sandal shoes 
might be substituli'd 

Tvngi KiNr OioVNi.rs — J his dress is 
designed bom the iHjo j)ciiod, and it 
would be haid to imagine anything more 



“TreUwney of the Well) A mid-Viciorian damsel of the type 
so familiar in Leech s sketches 
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elfcctivc if worn by a bill, slender, daik- 
haiH'd f'lrl 

The dicss itself is of oi.inge s.ilin, with 
bl.ick fhcnillc fiingc, .ind the skirt is 
ffsUioned uith n.iirfiw, l)l«i( k \clv'ct iibbons, 
ending in ,i line lovers’ knot on tlu left 
side, from whuh hangs a huge S])i.i\ of 
j>add< d velvet 'l.ingciiiu oranges and 
leaves, c. mini Old in then natnial e olouiings, 
.inel ai)))Ii(jned to ilic elnss with tine effect 
A siiiiil.ii spi.iv of langeiine oi angers is 
.m.mged on the front f)l the bodiLt, and a 
ehaiming wre.ith oi ])ointcd enange Ic.ives 
with scver.il si.irill '1 ingenue eir.ingts m 
liont, eomplete ,i delighllnl pie tine \ 
siiKill bkn k l.in, tie'el with velvet iibbon, is 
( lined, ,inel bl le k shoes .inel steii kings and 
king white gloves .11 e worn 

1864 “ lr..IiivMiey of the Wclln” l)re<e'4 

Mils l.idv 01 the e nnoline westis .1 me nno 
lietlieoat ol dull \ini‘ 1 ian led ov'i 1 wliieh is 
Jestooiieel a dai k gieen silk eiveisknt I he 
eoat is ol bise uil-e ejlonie el elolh taste ne el 
with e le)th-eove le el buttons and tmisheel at 
the neek with .1 naiiow while linen eollai 

'1 he hoat-shapnl hii n ol hise iiit-e e>loute d 
felt, tnrnnieel vvdh a htlle led feallui anel 
losette in lionl The vveaiei shall is e ne lose el 
111 a glee 11 ehtnille net <inel Ik 1 feel aie 
ene reel in hkie k butleuied boots vvilh blae k> 
and while slnpeel steie kings litile whil». 
unde isle e V e s peep lioiu lKne<ilh the eo.tl 
sle'eves ,inel aie met bv blight gieen lid 
glove's l.isteiieel with a single biiltein long 
gold e ai lings e eiinple te he 1 attne 

I ill ( HIM si I viKV Dm ss is as uniepie .is 
d IS b aiditul ind is b\ iiei ni< ails diftie i.b to 
eanv end il the design is e iie lullv leelloweel 

It eeni-'' b ol an imdeieliess with shfwt 
sleeves eil vviiel hvaeiidh blue silk, ol lathe 1 
soil make, boieleieel <d Ihi heiii .iiui loiiiid 
the eilL’e' ol tlu deeves witli vivid gieen sdk 
nbboii eelgeel wilh jnni 1 he skiit whieh 
just leniehes llie gleninel be hiuel is folded 
iide) a bo\j»le It in hind whie h is hde heel up, 
giv mg a V e I V gi ae e I ul e lie e I w he 11 d.ine mg , 
.ind iheie is .1 link line' e'lnlnoule i v , e .11 ne el 
out in gie'e n anel pmk up the' le II hind of the* 
skii t 

I he tunie is ol bngld gieen silk g.iu/e, 
binde le'd w itli t wo sh.iele s ol pmk, .ind e .night 
in .it the w.iisl with .1 iianovv sash ot the 
di'ep..i ol the two sh ides It is e id liillii on 
the lell side when d isjeU.iie’d .inel hde heel 
up to ten m .1 w.ite 1 kill imdi'i the ribbon b. It 
A little enibundiiv siiuilai to tk.it on the' 
skill is cveeideel m pmk silk on the' side ol 
the timie 

I he butte illv wings an ol p.nnted gan/c 
vv dh a w in el e elgi' anel the he .lel-elu's^ whieh, 
fre'ing puielv (.hinese' .ind unuiiie . k'Hils 
sjie'e lal ehai.ie te'i to the enlin elii'ss consists 
ot .1 b.ind ol vrviil gne'ii satin eneiielmg 
the' head anel two sjioon-shape'd wings ot 
gic'cn gaii/e'. e'dgeel with jnnk so atlixi'd 
.IS to stand out almost lioii/ont.illy at 
cithe'i sitle' 

In he'i hand the Chme'sc bury caiiics a 
sheaf ol shaded pink blossoms and gicen 
leave's To bo coiicct hci feet should l)e 


adorned with jewelled sandals, but for 
dane mg purposes flat-soled green silk san- 
dal slippers and flesh-coloured stockings 
would be jircfeitible 

Two Effective Dresses 

'1 HT Dmnshorough Drt'ss is earned out 
in stiff while muslin, with <1 vei> soft fine 
Ir.insjiau'iit muslin fie hii liiekcd into a wide 
jrowdei blue silk lull flic long, straight 
sleeves an* tied with siniil.ii eeilourcd blue 
ribbons, with soit muslin iidfles over the 
li.uieD A white’ se.iit embroidered in floss 
silk is e .iriioel 

The leghorn sli.iw hat is c ni ire led with 
blue ribbon tinishmg in a bow, furnished 
with a el.iiidy hue e.ip wdhm and fiiithei 
.idol lied with a lace ‘'Caif which t.istcns it on 
unde 1 the e hin 

Ikon/. s.mel.il shoe'^, with e n:)Ssi’d 
tl.isfies white' stockings and a we'C bow of 
naiiow 1 ) 1 , lek velvet iibbeui lied high up 
nude i ne alh the chin e omjile’te one of the* 
d untie st .inel most .illi active lam v dresses 
im.igm.ible 

I Ml WisN’iiMiVN Pi vsvm's Dki ss 
should Ik (.mud out 111 nd blue bl.u k ami 
whi.e .mel gold Sh we ais a skii I of se.'ile I 
menno bonltied with nd .iml liliie pc.isant 
Miibioidetv .111(1 a blight blue' .md nd 
ke n hu 1 boiele n el w ith blue' .iml ud liinge, 
( lie lu le s lu I slioiilele IS I'll bodu i is ot bl.ie k 
silk with a se mi-i in ul.n led jilaque sui- 
loiinded bv gold bosses 111 lionl , lire sleeve's 
.lie ol led .111(1 bl.ie k stnjxd m.ite nal .iiid 
the ai>ione>l line while eotton g.iuged seve'ial 
time s .le loss the Jioiit 

The white jileated ' Dog I e)b\ ” loll.ir, 
.111(1 the two seiiuinsoi white hm a e nibioid- 
end 111 led iml blue .in'viiv e b.ii.ii tt'i istie 
del. Ills .IS .ilso IS llie gold e.ip with its 
( Nliaoiebn.ii V jKiddeel bov' ol bl.ii k silk th.it 
is aiiangeel .moss the bae k oi the vvcaioi’s 
head \ luui/ont.il bow ol similai m.dtii.il 
imir.ideUel — lies .leioss tlu to]) ot it, and .1 
bl.ii k silk b.iml se'e nil's the whole' .ilf.iii to 
the' head, jrassnig nude 1 the eliiii 

Bl.ie k kalhii shoes anel eoaisc white 
stoe kings and a mekl.iee eom]>osid ot gold 
bosse s, e lu in Img the tliio.it i oiiijik le .1 nierst 
e ttee live eostiime 

A Marvellous ilead-dre^i. 

'Inn t OKI i' Pj vsvKi’s hfu, Dki ss is a 
veiv g.iv .ilkiii Hide 1(1 it eonsists erf .» violet 
‘'^l.ie (' silk skill, with an .ipion ot blue ‘•ilk 
vvoin ovei it '1 lie' Swiss belt is ol the same 
blue silk embierideieil in golel with geild 
buttons in inrnl, .iml oiitliiud with seal let 
bniiel 

Seve'ial sashes an vvoin one of old 
(oveiitiv nbbon with bright exrloureel 
bum lu's of tkjwers on a white ground, anel 
another ol similar nbbon, with tlovvcis and 
baekgiouiid, is eanic'd out in giccns, vuerlcts, 
and leds 

The jaeket is of enmson velve't, nchlv 
cmbioideK'd m bright gold, the sleeves being 
slashed in several places to leveal an undcr- 
bodicc of white linen This bodice is cut 
lound m the neck, closely pleated, and is 
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lofit 



A Gainsborough dress m white muslin blue sash and ribbons 
Leshorn hat, lacc scarf and sandals A dainty costume and one 
that IS suitable to many wearers 

.ifloinec! lUioss Ihi' lionl wi’li Iml; i'oltl lK)ssts 
«ni(l a gold loikd <in(l i1i.mii 

'Ihc head-duss I's a woiidi it id .ifiaii 
'Jlic wcaicr's Ii.iii ji.nkd df’wn tlu* 

middle and biiislitd sinoolhK on < iliu'i sidi 
ol the* foicht’.id It < m lu 1( s tin lu .id mi 
huge ])1 iM1s — which Ml ( oilii alt nsiiallv f.ds* 
lU'^scs of hail being h.iinlcti down loi gent la 
lions*- wound willi diftcunl roloimtl 

iibbons At one sidi ot tlu lu.id .1 bin.” .iiid 
mosi l.inlastu wicath ni.idt ol tlic biiiihltsl- 
t oloiircd flowcis t)f Sills and p.ilH 1 .uid \ i\ nll\ 
dvfd foallKr*s, corn and lca\( is woin 1 lu 
whole lb completed b) a head dia]Hi\ fd 
\ciy soft and thin i\oi>-tinti.(l lawn, b.n- 
derecl with (iieek hue 

Red vedvet shoes with gold biuKks hiigt 
out of all inopoition — worn viili whin 
cotton stockings, and anv iiiindni ot ilnap 
rings and bead ntcKlads, coin]»Lt( a (.01 In 
peasant’s festival «ittiu 

Barbaric Splendour 

Thk OihllloDki '»s is lull (d fine baibiiK 
splendour 

The robe is of dull faded ]iiiik Indian cash- 
mere, over w Inch is worn a bin noiise ol putt> - 
coloured cashmere, with a icd and green 
border embroidered m colouicd wools, which 
also form a fringe of tiny woollen tassels 
The sleeves reveal a pucc-colourcd undcr- 


g.iimcnt, with rich bands of red and green 
tmbioidcry The sabretache is made of 
strips of leopaid-skin divided by bands of 
bnghl-huc*d baibanc gems and gold The 
sash is of mil i unison silk t. mbroidorod in 
gu'cn, with crimson silk-iiinged ends A 
gold giidie, with a huge gold .iiid gicen t.issel, 
aKo I in ikUs Othello’s waist 

Ihc swoid IS ot ]''as1crn woikniaiiship, and 
IS eaiiictl in .l tiimson si..ibli.iid Ollnllo 
also wt.us a eh.iin of gold himg with line ut 
tuifjiioisos 

The till ban is of fim. while' linen, and shoes 
ol untaniied It.illiti comjtleti lii-i attiie' 

Authorities to Consult 

Some limes a i.incy-duss bill is given at 
whu h .dl giie sis must ripix ,11 in llio dit'ss oi 
a ec'itaiii elate bnclei these' 1 iiciimst.ince s 
the onlv thing tei Ix' doiu' is lei e onsiilt the 
putiiiis ol the ju 110(1 .111(1 to .11 lay onc'S( It 
ace oidingh 

Old ])u lutes piiiils, .ind cngra\ings, 
])opulat })la^s of the’ da\ .iiicl last, hut not 
le ast, books eui tlu hisloi\ ol eosliime — sue h 
as the i.iiiious \oliini( hv Mis \ua. " t os- 
luiiu I'aiicitul 1 lisloi u .il, .111(1 I he.itiK al,” 
lioiii whu h tlu w nte i IS (. n.diled through the 
(oiiilcs\ ed iNlt'ssis M.Kiiiill.Mi, to U'lModuei 
some ol Ml J\i(\ \ii(li Ison's ongiiial 
designs - will luiiusli some biilhaiit lekas loi 
.1 lostunu oiigiii, licit beioniing. 






VELVET 

AHP HTS POSSUBniLITHES 
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The Evcr-recurrcnt Vogue for Velvet -Why Velvet Gowns ate Economical — A Rest-Gown in 
Velvet — Principles on wh ch to MoHcl a Tea-gown — Evening Gowns and Coats in Velvet 

nunc cs))(<iall\ when tluy an. ( Iioslmi in 
waim aiituiniial tinls ot i rimson brown, and 
j»old I lust toloms gain an .ultltd dt pi h and 
IK lint ss lioinlhi silUtm tixtiiri ol tlu velvet, 
.ind lilt thct'iinl glt.ims ot the fiicliglit 
olttn Rvtal an Liiisiis]it t ted and l.isi mating 
biiglitju'ss in the tolds and tliapeiits of a 
xthit gown 

\s itgaitls tlu* w.i\ m wlnili .1 velvet icsl- 
gowii slundd lx ni.idi il is a*' well to t hoost 
.1 si\l( whit li will .illow ot till ai langi mt'Til 
f»l .1 soil front ot silk 01 1 1 c])t‘-d( -('Innc 
1 Ins shonlel lx it ti tt) h.itig in full loltU 
tmin thit*at to tt'et so Il 1 . 1 l the we ait 1 ni.^ 
I) .ibsolntt l\ t tiniloi tabli in the gt)wn,wliil( 
.It lilt s.inu tiiiie tnjfiMiig the hapi)> ton- 
si loiisne ss th.it sht is loti km ti; lui best The 
lidniss t)t the lionl shoiiltl bt Iv Itl in bv 


CTrom tiint to linu miht historv til tashioii 
^ Ihcie t onit s <1 vogm ten velvet Jhess- 
in.iht IS anti niilhncis siultlt nlv st t m to it .dist 
its ni.niv gt>t)d tpi.ihtits .mel tlu 11 t bents 
n.itm.ill> Jtillow smt \ltti t njening .1 shtn l 
pt‘iit)tl of popiil.iiits velvet h.is gtntiallv 
geim out ot lavt)in .ig.mi, and h.is been iisttl 
(inlv for the in.ikmg til thiltlitns paitv 
fioi Us tn suits ioi wi tiding pagi s Ot kite 
yt.iis htiwtvti the in.miit.u I iiu is bt»th t)t 
silk vilvtt .intl t)l vtlvtltin h.ive bitnighl 
tilt'll t.ibiu" to sm h a state oi ])tifeetion 
ill. it ]1 St t ins molt 
than ])iobabl( 1 h il 
in lilt Intuit Ihtv 
will lx allowifl to 
take the 11 ])kues 

.initnig tliose in i- 
tt'ii.ds whith like 
silk, s.nm siigt, 

anti t w t I tl , .ni 

wtnii .ilw INS .mel 
a s .1 111 ,i I t i 1 ot 

I 0111 SI b\ ( \ < 1 \ 

wt ll-tlit sst tl woin.m 

It IS I hit tl\ as ,i 
labile ioi the 
ni.iking til gowns 

inti ntii tl loi hoint 
w< .11 t hat V i Ki I IS 
most .ippio]>i i.itt , 

.mil il must b im- 
tlt isttxxl 1)1 I omsi , 
th.it tlu SI in p 1 1 
gowns whiih I .1111 
.dxuit to ell Si 1 ibe 
t .111 be I <11 1 II tl out 
t|iiiti .is silt 1 1 sstiilh 
III good V 1 1 \ I tun .IS 
m vt l\t I I lit N w ill 
bt .11 no tkite t hii tl\ 
tin .iittniiil t)t thill 
smi])Iuity t)t St vie, 

.intI tin Ih.it It .isi n 
thiv will .ippt’.il to 
tliosi who havi to 
toiisult'i W.1VS 
anti mt.ms 
anil wJio ait 

gl.itl not to lx 

obhgCll to ells- A velvet resl'pown with soft fioni of crCpc- 
e a I d t h e 1 1 dc-Chmc and embroidery 

gowns allogt'thei at the ciitl ol eathsi.Tson. 

Velvet for Home Wear 

l-'oi all the eolelei months ol thevcai vtlved 
gowns .lie elelightlnlh eosv and eomlortable 
ten home vveai , ] le.isant io put on as rest- 
gowns when one eomes home tired aftei a 
long day’s shopping, and always becoming, 



.1 s.ilin iihixni 
s ish .mtl tin 
n t t k e II t 
stpuiie to show 
.1 ( he mist tit til 
net .mtl kit t 
hoi home 
Wi.ii teio th( 
j)iimi'". toiin 

0 t tl 1 t ss IS 
vti\ ani.ibit 
.itUniitd with 
St 1 1 - t uloiiit tl » 

( mbit) lilt 1 It s 
.mtl t lit w nil j 
.1 1 o II 11 tl tle- 
toikt.igt St) 
ih.it It t .111 bt 
woin t)\t 1 .1 

t o ni p I e t e 
bio list' t) I 
imelei-bod m t 
m.itle eithei 
m solt silk 01 
1 1 epe-tle-( him 
m .1 t t h 1 n g 

1 \ .1 e t 1 \ t he 
loloui ol the 
velvet or m 
ttiii lit t with 
l.itt inseitions 
lio t h these 
gow 11s shoiiltl 
i)t ananged 
with 1 a 1 1 1 \ 
long tiams .1 
luxiiiy alw.iNS 
p e 1 m 1 s s 1 b Ic 
where gowns 
ioi home W'eai The princess form of dress is very suit- 

, able for velvet, with under-bodice of 
ale concerned silk or figured net 





PicturcMiue Tea-gowns 

In the choice of a 
velvet tea-gown there 

no limit as to style 
oi period, provided 
only that there is a 
jreiieral elegance of 
outline and a due 
•,(nse of piopoition in 
the (ksign Classical 
models are somelimcs 
adapted most success- 
tully to modern n( i ds 
but \shcn a n> thing 
elaboiaie is chosen in 
the way ot (bapei> 
gre«it laie niiisl be 
taken to select .i 
L hilton \ el v( L ot 
specially soil, fine 
qualiU, or the eltcM t 
may " be somewhat 
c lumsy 

Given the light kind 
jl \ el vet, a gi.icclul 
Ua-gown may lu 
ananged with dia- 
jieiies whii h hang m 
soft folds back a ml 
tiont, belli in jilace 
by jcwclkd clasps 


A d nner-gown of velvet is always effective trimtiKd with 
leal lace and cut with a long flowing tram 



upon the shouldc is \ tluniisilU and 
long sleeves of sWiUlutl t liilloii to iiicitih 
would look well with a gown ol tins kind 
and thete should be a clost -tilting uiidti- 
lobe ot tbe s.mio \ civet tli.iwii in .it tiu 
w.iist mule i a jewclkd bell 

lea-gowns that .ne imditv.d m tlu ii 
ins]nration also look wtll in velvet, cut t»n 
sev'ciedy simple lines with .i d.ilmalic ovti- 
ilitss, outlined eitlui with t mbioule ne s t>i 
a band ot tin, and he hi in .it the w.!!-^! b\ a 
knotted giidle ol silk loid 

Evening (lown^ and Coats 

There is a iile.isanl dignitv .ibout .a velvet 
eliniie i-gow n which ailtls not .1 hi tic to Ms 
ehann, and a gown ol ihis kiml, thosen 111 a 
liccoming coloui and aii.ingtd 111 .1 siiniih 
stvlc, should find a pkice in iveiv woman 
wardrobe Tbe bodu e slioiiUl be th.iped 
with fichu folds and tiimnud with a liith 
lace, real if possibh , vn hilo tlu long llowiiig 
^kiit should be edge d with tin , miiiU 01 ''‘^hk 
kir choice A touch ot the same tui should 
line! place on the bodice 

Kvcning coats in velvet lined with sou 
silk or satin, can be woin all the vcai loiinei 
and a semi-fitting wrap ot this de*scription, 
carried out in a three-quarter length and with 
fairly wide sleeves, can be made to change its 
appearance seasonably during the winter 


months by the addition of a laige roll collar, 
gauntlet e utfs, and a flounce of fur 

These fuis should be ananged in such a 
w'ay that they can be easily removed and 
left during the summer in the hands of some 
rc'sponsiblt luniei, in whose (old stoi.igo 
tlu\ can iKM( etiillv lem.iin until the winter 
scMson makes them once' moie appiopiiate 
On a eo.it in (iiuialil gu’cn velv.t, sable, 
mink 01 skunk will look e'<pi.ill\ well, while 
h)i lh< .leloinmg ol .1 s.q^phiie blm* v’^elvc't 
v\ lap e him hill 1 m i\ he used bv'' thos/ who 
(an .liioid sik h hi\iii\, 01, i.iiling th.it 
e \(piisile Iv' soil guy fui. ge'od elT{Hts I'an 
be ai lived .it b\ using moleskin or even seal- 
d\ed e oTu V ( ombiiu'd with velvet 111 .my 
biilli.int sh.ide 


Velvet Coats and Skirts 

Foi lailoi-m.ule i o.ils and skiits, bl.M k 
ehiHon \elv('l mav h ‘ v'Mv advMiitagi'oiisly 
( injilov I. d, .uul is alw .i \ s ( onsiele i.ibly sm.nl er 
in .ippcMiaiue Ilian the inoK oiilmaiy (loth, 
soige, Ol tweed it is will to lemernher, 
however, th.il the skills of loslutius which 
au mteiukd loi w.ilkiiig should l>i‘ shoit 
enough to e K .11 Hit gioiiiul e omloi t.ibly, 
ami th.it tlu \ siioiild h.ive .my trimming 
whuh ma\ I). thosen foi Hu 11 .idoimmut 
pl.u i (! an iiK h 01 twoahovt Hu ae t ii.il he m, 
so 111 it it m.iv not 
b easih iiihlKd oi 
ti.ived out 

\ei\ bio.ul blai k 
‘ilk i>raid woven 
with .1 ni.ilt I issi 
elhtt ni..ke^ .1 most 
appiopnale tiim- 
ming loi hku k vt 1 \ e l 
e 0 «i t s .ind skii Is 
I wo lows of this 
bio.id bi.iid iimiimg 
hoi i/oiit.dl\ would 
look well on Hit' 
skill, .iiul would not 
1 > ( a 1 t h ( I I d dt 
whik in the ‘>1 

1 he e 0.1 t , nhu h 
should 1 ) nf Hirtt- 
ipiarle 1 It uglh Hu 
s.iim kind ol hi I'd 
iiiighl Ik list (1 to 
oiithm the lu m .uul 
.dso to lorm toll.ii, 

1 v'rs and ( 11 fG 
children’s Dresses 
.1 1 ,1 b 1 1 1 h'l 

< h I Idi t n 's piilv 
Jiot k .M'd t'» 
dav b si elm me Hu* 
i old 1 moiiHis of the 
\ , n \ I 1\ ( t IS 

sinl.ible It mav 
( hose II in .inv 
blight eoloiii. 
that suits th(\ 
small vv e a r e 1 , 

^tv*le An evening coat of velvet can be worn 

Simpl ' m SXV ic ^jj i-oynd the addition of fur 

as piiSSlble adding necessary warmth in winter 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRESSMAKING 

CoHfiHin itjt out pat. r Part S 

By M PRINCE BROWNE 

Tixamtntr tn 7 allot Jttiirh Patient Modellni'^^ Plain Necdlczvoi K, and Villiiiety^ of the 

Jeaclun tn liaintin; at the Lhiiva^ity iolUt^e of South Wales and Monniouthshne, Lauiiff , the London 
Ht^hu Tuhnual hxamination Cintrc\, eh . hirst i la\s Piylonia foi JailoniiQ , Diploma 0} Honour for 
DicssniaLnni , Piplotiia of Ah i it of tlu Hn^luxt Otdt r for / eathini; , Silrn Altdallixt, London Exhtlnliotu 
igoo , Silver Alidaf Jiamo liitfnh hxliilnliotu igo^i , Autlioi of llp-to Date Diisstitllin^ and Drattins;f 
also “ III! Piatlnai II oik 0/ Die M/nakinj and Jailoiiii';; 

NINTH LESSON. A SIMPLE MORNING SHIRT 

Simple Morning Shirt v/ith American Yoke — How to Cut Out the Yoke — Placing the Pattern 

on Striped Material 


'T'liis liltle shill IS chsi«^qit<l lo be m.itle 
* fiom a slii])(.d maleii.il, 30 nidus amcU, 
such as French ll.innd, ( Kfoul '.hiiting, 
etc., and lliice \.iuls will be letjuiud to 
nialc^ it 

It t.m be iiuulc with .1 boxplcat, \\ 



Fig 1 The shirt as It should acpe ir when finished 

inches wide, tlown the 1 1 iilie-fioiit, .ind four 
jilcMts, eadi .iboul 1 inch wide, luiiud 
outweids, on c.uh side of ilie iioiit, 01 with 
three boxjjU'.its, e.u li 1’, imhes wide on 
each side ol the one in the Lcnlrc 

To Cut the “ American \oke’* 

The fiont .ind back ol tins \oke .iie cut 111 
one jncct*. llie b.u k is the same dcptli .is 
in an oidman >oke while the Jiont is shcnl 
at the luck iioiiit. and slojies clow iiw aids to 
the .iimhole 

Befoie tins )oke is i iit out it is nciessaiy 
to be ciuite suie th:it the Ixichce jultein 
from which it is to be cut fils }X'ift*ctI\ on 
the shoulder having no “ fitting seam * 
there, once it is cut out, no alteration can Ixi 
made at the shouldei Place <hc luateiidl 
on the table, and fold ovei the “ cut edge ** 
wide enough to cut the w'hole yoke in one 
piece. The material must run sclvedgewise 


acioss the back fiom slioiddci to shoulder, 
as shown in Diagiam i I'lacc the top of 
the pattern of the bac k juec i‘s on the material 
—the centie-back at tlu' neck iiomt against 
the fold (as shown m the diagiani), to the 
dejilli dcsntd toi the yoki' 

NB — Ihc sehedge will lx sufficient for 
1h(‘ turning 

Pin the jiattcni thioiigh ihc m.ilerial to 
llu iKi.nd with “ ])ush jiiiis *’ These .ire 
iMiistr.itc'd on jiagc 72, in P.iil i The 
.ulx.int.igt of using tluse ])ins is that the 
])altcin cannot be " juickciid ” Place and 
pm the toji ol (he ii.ittein ol the iionl 
])i((cs with the shouldi i-se.nu i xdiiJy mcel- 
that ol the back l.ikc a tarloi’s scpiaie 
.mil chalk, .incl di.iw on llu ii.illi in .1 sloping 
line fiom the nen k ])oint to llie .iimholi of 
llu tionl l.ike a J)1(mc ol t.iiloi’s chalk, 
whuh must ha\e a sliaij) edge' and outline 
llie mi k and aimliole ol the iiattein , lemoxe 
the pms fiom the toj) ol tlu liont. and told 
the jiatlciii oxei bv the slo])iug line , chaw 







Diagram 1 The pattern placed on the 
material, the neck point of cenirc'back to 
the fold 

a chalk line on the material 
along the folded ei’ge of the 
pattern Remove the pat- 
tern and cut out the yoke 
with half-inch turnings at the 
neck, armhole, and below the 
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clialk line from neck to armhole '1' allot tack 
on the chalk lines, through to the under li.ilf 
of the yoke, slightly separate the two Iralvcs, 
cut through the tailoi tai king, and open out 
the yoke, which should apjiear as in Diagitiin 
2 Place this yoke on the single mateiial 
and cut a second piece toi the lining, exactly 
the same size, and with the stripes exactly 
matching the first piece 

kb — ^T liis second pieio need not bo 
maikcd with chalk or lailoi lacking 

Turn in each of the sloping lines and 
across the back, by the tailor tacking, 
and tack these tniniiigs down neatlv 

Before the lowei p.iit ol the shut is cut 
out, the centre boxplc.it on the light 
halt, the hem down the left h.df of the trout, 
and the ]>leats on eaih side, must be mack* 
Commence with the boxpleat on the 
light half of the fiont I Ins is to be 
inches wide when finished, and as hall an 
lacli must be allowed on (.nh suk foi tiiin- 
ings, the piece loi the pleat must be 
inches wide A stn])e should inn down tlu 
cniirt oi it, and to tnsuu this, incasiiit fiom 
a stupe near the seUidge ij inches on t.ich 
side, and tc.ii the mate mil to the iccjiniccl 
Ic ngth — / c , if the tiont nicasnu ol the liocluc 
pattern fiom which tin shut will be cut is 
J 5 inches, the stiiji must lu i lit i8 inches 
111 length, to allow Jor the sIojk .it the neck 
and loi tinning .it the w.iist M.iU a 
turning on the wiong ‘■nk halt an inch wick 
clow n cac h side of the sti iji, .iml lai k il dow n 
Place the length ol inatcii.il on the ‘.iblc 
light side nppciinost, .nnl inaUc <i tinning 
half an inch wuk .ilong the loin edge, the 
length of the stii]), and t.ack it clown 

^ 1^— This tinning must Ikj on the light 
side Pl.ic- the stnp jn->t ni.nk omi .mil 
s’lghtly beyond the Innucl up edge ol the 
inatcii.il Knk it clown, lu.ii tli(‘ edge, 
in this position, .ind then lai U down the 
olhci sicle 

I he stii]) now loinis the boxpk.il I lu 
four iilcats c.ni now be nuick Mc.isiiu on 
the m.ilciial fiom tlu edge ot ih« boxjiK.it 


alxmt ij inches, and stick m a pm dowm- 
w’-ards From it, fold the matciial over and 
make a pleat about 2 ot an inch in depth, 
pm, and then tack it down flat to the 
mateiial, the length of the Inixpleat 

k'lom the edge of this fiisl pleat measiiie 



DiftRTftm 2 Cut through the tailor lacking and open out the yoke 

ij inches on the in.itcn.il, .mil .ig.nn }>l.iie a 
])iii dow nw aids I'loni it. fold the m.itcn.il 
o\ci .111(1 in.ilvc' .1 sttoiul ])lc.il, j oi .m null 
111 depth, jnn. .md then t.u k it dow ii the sanu* 
kmglh as tlu' iiisi M.da* the thud and 
louith jdcats in the same w.iv 

K B— Ihe ])lc.its will not Im‘ ^/ilc/ied 
down th( whoU length ol the liont. .ind il is 
not .ibsoliitc 1\ niKss.iiy to t.ick them all 
tlu wav down , hut il this is done, it is 
t.isici loi an .mniteui to cut out the lower 
iMil ol tlu slml (Diuctls 

Next in.ulnni ,tilili tin boxplcMl down 
c.ich suk lu.ii till I dg<‘ (ilu width ol tlu 
“jucssci loot ” ol the in.iilnne is a good 
gnuk loi tlu disl.iiui lunn . lu* edge), 1h‘ « 
siiUli c.uli />/( d li-dl .111 mt h liom tlu ( dge 
'I he fust pK.d (tlu mu next tlu box- 
i>lcat) should l)c slildu.’. down to .ihout 
h.ill Its knglli tlu siioiul pU.it .ibout i 
inch slioitii til. Ill tlu ' 1st till Ihiid pk.d 
about 1 iiu li shoi t( i t hail tlu i , ond, <mcl the 
lomth jih.it about on null shoilii th.m the 
llnid 1 mi h oil tlu dib lung .d tlu 
bottom ol «<'<li jdial b\ diawing tlu ujipi i 
thu id thioiigli to the wimig side ol the 
in.itdi.d and t\ingit to its own iiiuh i-thnacl 
( ut oil the « n.is 


PRACTSCAIL ILESSONS IH TAIILOMHG 

lu M PPINCB P»K()\V\P 

J xamtnn m Dh 1 a.Io, oar / V th, I Lhn 

JraJius m at Hu ^ " L . / • '/ an.f/»a/t,„. ” I h. PutUua! 

IcJnitcal l^xaunnatnm r/. 

It ii/i( ij y>/t^'inaA//{^ lilt /.//<"///-. 

NINTH LESSON. MAKING A COAT continued 
The “Brxdle” ol ,he Reve«-How ,h= Revers are Pac’ded -Turning m .he From of .he Coat- 
Stitching the Back Scam ol Lining 

Put a strip ol linen on the stiaight scK- inust^^no^l lu " 1 siiip o*l linen 

^ edgewise alxml h.dl an inch wuk anc^ ^ i,,^alkd a •’ bridle.” and it is 

the length of the crease edge fold the , ,j j tailois to prc^cnt 

strip of linen down the centre lenf? fwisc frmit efl lla ccmI bom stretching 

and press it wxdl , nniold it and PUJ V i,rulk must m xt he mn on to the; 

carefully down the cicase edge Ikue the cic.i-'* , thread .i ncciHe with 

Trelsc oTlhe 

}"crTasLdg"^ 
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canvas, and the cloth of the coat. The 
revers must next be padded Work the 
half of each stitch of the first row on the 
edge of the bndlc, the other half on the 
canvas, and pad the whole of the revers 
upwauls and downwards, as far as the 
tailor tacking, «is shown m diagram 2 
Whilst padding the rev'cis tlic bridle 
must always be held to the light, and the 
work done upwards and dovxnwards tow'aids 
the left, the work must be held leni>fhwne 
over the finger the whole time it is being 
padded, by this means allowing the can\as 
to become longer than the cloth which is 
underneath, and making the icvers “loll” 
over, and not curl upwards 

NB — Instructions foi w 01 king the pad- 
ding stitch wore gncii on page 642, Pait 5, 
where the padding oi a “roll collar” was 
taught 

Cut a strip of linen, on the stiaight. 
sclvedgew'ise, about 2^ inches wide (loi f/us 
coat), and tack it down tlic fi out close to the 
line of tailor t.ickmg, «m(l .igain down the 
other side of the linen 

N B — This linen is to stiengthcii the 
right SI Jo of till lo.il for the buttonholes, 
and the left side 
for the buttons 

✓ '' ^ \\ Nt xi till n (low n 

y f>ont of the 

< oat along (he line 
tailor tacking, 
U and tack It neatly 

' / (see Diagiam 2) 

' ' \ C ut .iway the 

\ ^ \ canvas as close as 

X 4 \ iKjssiblc to the 

V bicking, and cut 

' H \ * ' aw. IV tile turning 

\ \ ^ j of the cloth just 

» ****^^J ^ bc>ond the c.in- 

jx** -wv . > I -vas 

fx j ^ NB — Theluin- 

I / I \ • iiigsof thccan\as, 

/ • iJ 7| } # linen, cloth, etc , 

, ^ I in all tailoi-madc 

/ % I ' garments should 

f * J 1 be c ut oil to clif- 

« * I feient widths, to 

/; 'I k7«'iduatc the 

/ % 1 % 1 li 1 c k n e s s and 

^ i ^ ^ ^ j clumsiness. 

■" Tlic tiiinings 

Divnm I. Sl^ iK. fa-tJI. .f .he ,,1 the lailN.U, 
revers in position . , , , , , 

and the cloth arc 
cut off near the front edge cof the coat to 
prevent unnecessary thickness in parts of the 
buttonholes — ^which would si)oil their aj)- 
pearance 

The edge of the revers should now be 
turned up, exactly on the line of tailor 
tni king (which outlines the shajie of it), to 
within one and a half inches of the front line 
of the top, and tacked neatly and fiimly near 
the edge. Cut away the turning ol the can- 
vas close to the tacking, and the turning of the 
cloth just bej^ond it Next damp and well 


press — on the 
wrong side — the 
turning of the 

revers and front \ V V\ 
edge of the coat, ' “Tv \ \ 
and heningbonc 
down the raw ^ \ 
edge to the can- v V 

vas on the revers, ' \ \ . 

and to the linen 1 ^ \\ 

down the Ironl , \ 'i ' \ \ '^ \^\ 

then heninghone \ ^ \ \ \ 1^ “A 

the law' edge of ^ \ 

the linen to the \ ^ \ U I'l 

c.inv.is, so that \ « \\^' il' 

all the turnings \ ^/ \ i lit 

may be fastened \ J 

down hnnly and ) * "Tii 

lie i>cil{‘ctly flat / J' | I I ► 

undn (he i.icing / / Ib 

N B - The # -P* I I ll: 

stitches of the . * • i |1# 

hen iiigboning i I I 

need not l)C very • ' i | '^ 

small, but should j * 1 1*^ 

be of a unifoim ‘ ^ | 

S 17 C, and wdieii I ’’v 

the edge ol a it 

rC'Vers is at all DiaRtam 2 Pad the revers, and turn 
rounded, an y down front of coat along the line of 
sujx'rfliioiis line k- **'*‘”^ lacking 

ness Iheic may be in the turnmg of the cloth 
must be notched aw'av 

Befoie joining the shouldei scams .and the 
nnder-arm sc.ams, take the lining which was 
cut foi the b.ack, jilacc the two pieces 
togethei on the tabk' with the light sides 
f.icmg Fold the back of the coat m half, 
jilace it on the lining, and with a piece of 
tailoi’s chalk mark the ct'ntie-back scMin at 
mleivals on the lining; uMnove the cloth, and 
with a stjuaic (li.i\v a line by these maiks 
Irom the neck to the waist, .mcl fiom the 
waist to the bottom T.u k the two pieces 
together on this clmlk line M.ichmc slilch 
— commencing at tlic neck —about one inch 
hevond the t.ickmg. .ind slojie it giadually 
inwaids down to llu' w.iist until it meets the 
line of tacking at that point , fiom the waist 
lollow the lineof tacking to the holtoni Notch 
the turning m seveial places .it the curve of 
the waiist, lemove the taeking tioin the waist 
to the bottom, but do not iukc it out from the 
neck to the waist Open the b ick .ind pUcc it 
on the ironing-board, wiong side uppeimost 
Pi ess down the ccntrc-b.ack, tioin the neck to 
the waist, without opening the seam, crc.asmg 
it down along the line of lacking From 
tlie waist to the bottom open the seam, and 
pi css it flat Remove* backing from neck to 
waist , there should be a flat, giadually slop- 
ing pleat, which tack down on the right side 
to keep it in place Pm, tack, and ma< hine- 
stitch the shoulder and undcr-cimi scams of 
the fronts to the back of the coat — ^thc 
cloth only — carefully matching the waist 
lines, and then notching in the turnings 
To be lontmued. 

The fiiUmving .ire good firms for supplying materials, etc., mentionecl 
in tlik Section Messrs. The Jasou Ilcndery Co (Hosiery) Clark & Co. 
{Pycliig and cleaiimg) , Sandow's Corset Co (Corsets) 
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This will he one of the most nn|H>rt.inl st*etions of 1 \ i k\ \\( 

'M W’s Eve VI I or t' DIA. It 1 

will he wiilUii 1)\ till. K.uling .nilhiuitus, uul will ekil, .unmig ollur Ihnigs, with 1 

The House 



Furniture 

t7 lIonsL t/t 

in 70 

Dinnii^ loom 

Jiu tiding a Hint\L J lu h't nf-/'in , Iia\t /« 

L Inna 

Hall 

a Houst Jltw to Plan a Iloust 

Sih't ) 

A it( ht h 

1 { 'ail pap i\ / tsfi foi I\impih \ \ 

lloiiit niadt 1 mint me Jhdiooin 

J /ist'.Joi Siuntafion^ tt< \ 

Piatvin ,00111 

A m w / 1 ', etc. 

Housekeeping 

Servants 

Laundry 

dialling 



J'lam 1 annd) \no(V i 

J/ou\(Jiold J\mpt \ 



1 hh 1 amid) 1 70/1/ { 

//fW to ( /< an Sih'i > 

it nun'' ( ha) adt , \ 

/ /amii /\ 

Jioia to i A an Mmldi 

1 adv lit lp\ 


la t^ 

f aAoin -sa~<ni^' Sn^^u iOons, lA 

Sf/Tant\ Dnln , tt 

honn, , 1 ' 


CMOOSnHG A CeKMMC¥JPIIKCIS 

The Revival of the Marble Chinincvpicce — What to Put in a Georgian Room — French Styles— 
The Chimneypiece of Carved Pine'wood and Carton^picrre 


It is an ol llu allot 1 uiiiisliiiij» lhat 

wlionllu 1 himnoN ])U‘(. i lias ct ast d to Ih' tin 
K'lilicol inteu'sl in <1100111 tlu .iitol ikioia- 
tion IS at a low cl)l) Tlu ‘ I’lim li ” ]m liiKs 
ol that time show tlu insigmtu .mt < liiiiiiu \ - 
pieces of the iarl> Vidonan tia In tins 
w'hu li w.is noted .is <i pc nod ol b.ul l.isU in 
thiiif^s ])citaiinn{j; to the house it was little 
mole than .'I sJiell At the puseiit tniu — i 
proof ol our f^iowth in flood taste -it is dail\ 
beeominf< of niejre .end more iinpoitann 
'I'o atte m])t to do jusiieo tei tlu sul>j< < t ol 
rhiinne\ piee e s Irom the histone iioint ol 
Mew wfudd elein.uid moie spaee than is <it 
the command of the wntei .’\roico\(i, it 
would haitlh h.ivc the jjiaelual lesult of 
eoiivc>ing idcMs toi the lx .uitifving ol oui 
own homes, whieli is the* puipo'>e ol this 
article On the othei h.iiid, w'e .iie so ve is.i- 
tile; in our lihing foi st>les ol ni.niy \ar\mf; 
periods, and so anxious to .ivoul .inae hroii- 
isms, lh.it it is almost imjiossible to tie.d 
of any snbjt'et eonnected with ele e e*i.itioii 
without toiiehing on the lustoru side 

For quite a long while wc wen content 
that our Adams’ and Toms XVI loom-^ 
should have mantelpieces lot! c:>\ei iioni a 
former time, when the claboi.ite claf’ht' st>lc 
of chimneypiece, with shelves and c u]>boaMls 
backed by looking-glass, was in \oguc But 
as we became more and more particular m 
our ideas as to correctly carned-out schemes 
of decoration, these erections wcic seen to 


1 )( cjuit< out ol ])l,u(, .ind about three >eais 
.n;o .1 i( \i\al wa^ in.idi* ol .i style ol niaiitel- 
pu<( Ih.d h.id sunk nilo su( li disu |)Ut( Ih.il 
it had s((incf| lo lx uii|)ossd)Ie .ig.im to 
ext it( publu iut(?isl in it I Ins was tlu* 
iiiaibK ( Ininiii \ |<i( < c , ol whuh the ownei 
al oiu iniu hit |X»^'(i\(l\ .isliaiiud 

Ihc keviv.il of Mnrblt Chimiity pieces 

i lu 1 w.is hfWiNti .1 good ill .d ol leason 
joi tins gcniiaJ dishUi loi wdu n maibli 
calm into gtiuial us«. in tlu iniuti'iiith 
(inlin\ tlu in.n ki t wms lloodi d with i hc*<i}) 
innt.ilioiis ol till lo\i l\ ongni.ds L.iim 
qu.intmis oJ miibli m.nili Is w« u shij)])ccl 
o\ c 1 tioin ]' lain ( .ind ll.d\ 1 liev wi u weak 
111 design .nid w< K hollow ,, mil ni sullu u ntly 
b.ul l.isti to anounl loi tin ti vulsion ol 
kc ling .ig.imst Hum .nid to c.iusc people to 
turn with kIuI l > tlu -.imple iai\id wood 
c IniniK \ jiicc c wliii h lohowcd J he dislike* of 
inaihle was so gu.it loi .1 tmii th.il inantcl- 
])Kies m.idi ol It will olteii p.niitcel over 
with e n.niiel 1 lu wiitii li.is one such 
nid.* me m unud wlu le tlu m.uhli w'as dirty, 
and p.utlv with Hu idea that it lould not 
be leslottd. it w.i-,, to tlu hmior ot the 
buiidc'i . io\cicd with winte piimt It is, 
however, epiiti c.isv to li<i\e iriarbK* cleaned, 
and a mason will make a chimneypiece look 
like new after a moining’s work Tlicie are 
also various prcpaiations sold for cleaning it 
when It IS not very duty Even if a chimney- 





WOMAN'S HOME 


loOS 


])|(M li.is l)C(n o\('r, ll»t inniil t.ni 

< .isih be i(in()\(fl, iind Ihi'i b.id tdtJiiiK 

Inltii be tloiK in a loom luinished ailt r Ihf 
\danis’, (•(oi;4Mn or I’lendi peimd. when 
in.ii ble in.inlf l])u ( ( ^ wen llu (oiuet lliiiif? 

1 \en d till fkeoi.ilion un tli< m.iibk is nol 
.ibsoliiK Iv 111 Jv((|)inv 1 b( ( liiinin \ t it 
siiK 1 o .idd dij.Miit\ to siuli a loom 

\1 ])i< s( 111 mil bit 1- .dniosl inou iisi d 
111 . in aiiNtlim;^ ( ls( ,ind those who .ik 

< hoo- ill*; ( himiii \ pu M s loi ,i in w liou'^^ will 
hinl 1h.l1 lh(\ < III ^(1 (h.iiinm^* smijilt 
d< sif^M-^ loi dioiil iiiiK oi 1(11 jK)imd-.loi Ili< 
bi 1 looms A d( ( isum hoiild b« m.uk <*s 
toliowtluse looms .IK l(» 1 h 1 III llisln d b( Iou 
ill' ( hiiiiiK \ jMi ( < - .IK ( host 11 li the diniiii;- 
KKiIll 1-^ to b( Ml llu (uoUMlll JHllod somt - 
thmv m th( i.illui iii.is'.ut st\k ol fh.il 
Imit will ( .isih b( Irmiid 1 <n .in \dams’ 
Ol I K lu h loom I lu (k ^ii;n ■> .ik 

\ t 1 \ li'dit .ind ( Ik t 1 1 \ t llu t Ill i.d 
(liikKiut Ml tiu .Ktiial loini k ih.it 
Ml llu I K lu h woi K llu di( II Is dt t]) 

.ind j-s in i.ilK .disohilt 1\ ^ii<iij;lit .iiid 
Ml th.it ol \d Mil It IS IIIIK h n.n lowt 1 
llu (ttoij^i.in iiiotk Is b( MU' i itlu i 
lu.i\i(i, and hivmi; a ;.‘i( ilt i ])U - 
Hetioii lit llu suits Ksiilt Mi.isonu- 
w h.il w uk 1 slu ll I}. .1111 I lu old-linu 
‘pit t lo( U is tIu (oiKil ttnlK oin.i- 
iiuiit loi silt ll .1 I liimiu \ j>i< ( t aiul 
Mi\ littk ( Isi 1, pill on ll , ptihips ^ 



.1 eoiiiik of oniamonts oi a_paii ot landk- 
sIilKs IJclow will be seen an example of 
a \fi\ beautiful h'leneh c himne\ jnece of 
lamis Wl pi nod ll is m.idc of statiiaiv 
inailile dttoi.iltul witli oimolu Otheis.iie 
inlaid with m.nbk and loMis ol the antiqiu 
^i\i tnoinifius sums foi oiif^in.il tliimniv- 
pu 1 1 s ol this Kind laKi n liom old lionsi s 
I lu M t'-ptiiilU whin ml. ml with goUl- 
( olouK (1 ^K nna iiiiibk .iii \(i\ btaulilul 
IM.im whitt iiiiiblt Is howiMi 1om1\ and 
his tin .id\. intact th.it it thus not in .in> 
w.i\ limit llu ilu.ut ol ( oloiM m ihe loom 

I he I'lni \%uod Cliinine'ipiiee 

llu* s mu jMiiod whuh s.iw ilu intiodiu- 
tion ol llu ill irbk i hiiiiiu \ ]>u et w.is .ilso 
Ks])(nisibl( loi Ili.it ol pMu wood Ol ii.inu nted 
wiih ( .ll lon-]>u 1 K i Kiiul ol I oiiqiosil ion 
Must IK now i.itlui kss(osil\ ih.in 
maibk alt \<i\ miu h iistd and tan 
l)( litid Ml \(i\ biaLitiliil (ksimis It) 
';o 111 looms ol llu xatious jilikxIs 
\ lost l\ ( \.im])k illii llu (•tois'ian 
pt notl is St t 11 Ml lie ^ 1 u; ^ L,M\es 

anttpi.dlv ^ 00(1 tk sijpi in t lu Ad. mis’ 
si\k J»oth llust .111 (pull ini\- 
}>( n i\i 1 host who pit hi tiu w id( i 
sluUts loiiiid Ml the I'll lit h motk I'- 
ll' ( (1 not htsit.ilt to ( ombiiu I'uiuh 
auti \daius’ st \ It s in tiu saiiu looms, 
4is i Ills is ollt n doni 




Fig I A veiv beam FlI chimneypicce of the Lexus XVI period It is of statuary nuirble decorated with ormolu 

H ariMi. «■-(// uu 







"Fur guilclsmcn wcto cliv'ukd jnlo several 
* dilfercnt groii])s — the li.ini mermen, 
coppersmiths, and bra/icis, ^\lu)se lalionr 
was specially skilled, lia\ing tcitain privileges 
not shared by their fellovN -workers Next 
to them lanked the so-Cedltd sadware men. 
who made siith he<i\v .11 titles as tlu large 
dishes known as thaigeis and trenchers 
These ucie succeeded by the hollovv-waic 
workers — makers of pint, cpiait. and other 
pots, t.iirk.rids, flagons, tk , all for holding 
litpiors Then there were the tiiflers, who 
used the trifle mixture destiilied picviously, 
tinning out such small wares as forks, 
spoons, buttons, etc , and. last of all, the lav- 
men, whose humble voc.ition it was to work 
111 the adulteiated matciial fiom which they 
look then name, using it gcnciallj for making 
chea]) tankards and inkpots 

It l/t^o It was oidamed that, to picvcnt 
fraud, all article's nnide in pewter should 
be of a ceitfUn w’eight , but it was not until 
15^0 that maikmg pewter ware was also 
made lompulsoiy M that date it was 
enacted by Act of Parliament “ that the 
makers of ]x;wter wares should mark the 
same with several marks ol tlu'ii own to the 
intent that the makers of such wares should 
avow' the same to be by tlu'm wiought,” 
and .ilso to make it easier to bring to justice 
the " cleceiv.ible hawkers ” whose nefanous 


practices h.ive already bc'en described The 
marks — 01 touches, tis they were called — 
were at first of the simiilcst ch'senption, but 
as time went on it became customary to add 
to the initials of the makers symbolic designs 
oi a dc'corative naliiie, .ind cxcasionally also 
pailteiilars concerning the constituents of 
the jKJW'ter 

The Pew'terers’ Conijiany ow'ns a set of 
five toiich-pl.itc's, or plates registering the 
marks of the [.onclon pewterers, facsimiles 
of all of which aie guen not only in Welch’s 
book, now out of print l)ul also m Mr 
Mas'-6’s “ Pewter Pkite ” Both these publi- 
cations also contain complete dc'scnptivc lists 
of all the touches at Pewterers' Hall, which 
in the lattc'r work are supplcmc nlc'd by lists 
of vaiious hall-niaiks and other ' mis- 
cellaneous marks B) (he aid of these the 
colk'c torwill beable, in many case*', to identify 
the maker and fix the approximate date of 
specimens There' will, howcvci, .dways be 
considciablc didiculty m deculmg as to the 
gc numeness of old pcwtei J he final in- 
contestable pi oof that pewter waie is really 
of the first 01 second legal standaicl of olden 
time IS only to be obtained by melting it 
dow'n and analysing its consliluenls Excel- 
lent secondary tests aic those ol w'eight and 
coloui, €i good judge being able at once to 
guess at cjuahly thiongh quantity without 


f 
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actually placing the specimen m the scales , 
whilst no modern maker has vet succeeded 
in imitating the sombre yet delicate lustre of 
ancient ware 

\nother aid to decision on the met it of 
pcwtci, suggested by Mr Masse, is to di.iw 
it across a sliect of v\hite paper If the pio- 
portion of lead in flic nllo\ is gic.dei th.ni 
iL ‘•hould b(' a maik will be in.uk of giealti 
01 loss distim lnc-.s, accoiding to tlv pi(‘- 
ponderame of le.ul in the alloy Wli.iL the 
s.nnc expert calls the " knife test ” alsf) guts 
good results, foi w'lun a shaip knifc-])oinl is 
(Ir.iwn acioss the imt.d the sound it m.ilv(s 
\vill, lo.i tcrlaincxtenl. d( It imiiu* tlu' qii.dil v 
t)f that metal, a sliaip (i.kKIc IxMiig pio- 
diiccd on good pewter, whilst on bad the 
p.issage of the kmf is staKcU pcueiMibU 
to tilt tai 

Mr Masse also (kstiibes .1 l(‘st .qiplii d 111 
iManee— Iht ])lating ol a sokkning non 011 
the pew kr If the pc w'lci is oi tint quahU, 
,1 while spot will appeal but if ol iiilt nor 
alloy, ,i blown st.iin with a liny while sptik 
111 the tentn, will bt piodined '1 lx Itss 
white the low'ti the x.iliu' ol the spttniuii 

To cnunicirile within the limits ol .1 short 
tss.iy all the ailiclcs that wtie math in 
pew It 1 . 01 to d( st 1 ib< tile \ .irioiis sh qx's .iiitl 
tl( toifition adopletl. woiilil bt nnpossibh , 
bill it m.iy be slatecl llial tliost foi dointslu 
list mtliidc poiriiigtis both t.iitd aiul pl.im. 


tankards, colanders, Ix'akcis, salts, spoons, 
forks, punch-ladles, platters, dishes, ewers, 
and basins 

Amongst examples of old Iniglish ettles- 
lasiical jH'Wlei ,11c thalicos, with 01 w'Jlhoiit 
handles, some of the ftnniei having a tube 
fixed to the sule through wlntli the wiiu was 
sutkt'lup, patiiis, inonstiaiites , pyxes, 
ll.igons , .imphoi.e. 01 \essels foi holding the 
s.Kiamenlal wine lx foie i onset lation , 
biiielks, Ol sin ill bollKs foi lilt same piii- 
pon* l.itt 1 < alli il ( 1 IK k. tont-( wt IS, or fonl- 
liasins with a \ci\ (twv attual fonts , 
stpuhliial < halites in tominoii ptwtei , 
aiiijuill i , Ol Ms'-ilsJcn Iiohling me ( ns( en the 
oil eonsetiiltd hn .lelpiimsteMiiig extreme 
unction, .dins-ehshes, and \aiie>iis tokens 
sneh as those distnbiile el lo intending 
e oinimmit. lilts and te)llei 1 eel by the tevni 
beloie the < e le In.itiem ol the llol\ Sae la- 
intnt, ]Mlni' ts-she 11s e»i sealleips, and 
vaiioiis baelge . e oinineinoialixt ol Msils to 
shrine s 

'lo\s e)I \aiions kinels weie alsei in.ide* in 
])ewtti .inel an e\tie*mtl\ ixitlutie inleie'st 
IS all u heel d) spt e mu'Ms ol the m whii h ha\c* 
be til loiinel in am lent tombs, fen, 111 tlios- 
da\s, il was tusiom.ii V di bun siiedi toys 
wnh llxii Aonlhlid owneis m tlie same 
w.iy .IS II w.ts (iisioinaiy to jil.iee pe bi 
e htiiK ' s eb bi sidi Hit bodnsol [niests.inel 
< ig naiie s ol th ( liuH h 



OLD ENGL ISH PEWTER PEPPER-BOX OLD ENGLibH PbWTER 1 LA-POT 

Secondary etMs for the gerieiincn;.ss of old pewter are iliose of colour and wtiRht 

<,otiibte vti delicate lustre of ancient wai 


CAD ENGLISH PEWTER MUSTARD POT 

No modern maker has succecdid m imiotine the 

, / < II /Hill I H II M / 


HOME L,AUH©ia¥ WOMEi 

( Ilf /I II i tioiii ft! 10 'll ' 

AdvKe to the Amateur Ironei-Hcat of the Irons- How to Crimp iuccesshilly- Goriermg and 

How to Manage It 


Uamping and Folding 

VJ/HiLr the clothes aic still shghtlv d.imp 
^ Ihe^ shoiilel be t.ikeii down, snuxitlitil, 
anti folded e\cnl\, i(.id> loi mangling oi 
nomng 

Any p.irts that ha\ c become’ tex) dr> shoiilel 
be sprinkled hghtlv with warm w.itci 
They must not be hiaelc too wet, but the 
water should be dioppecl lightly ironi the 
tips of the fingcis 

Fold the clothes very evenh, und of an 
j equal thickness and convenient si/c for 
passing through the m.^iiiglc, protecting all 


button', and t.ijxs uiidci <1 folel ol the iii.itt- 
ual F.uk the ilfdhes tighllv m ab.iskel. 
jmtling .ill ol imt Uiiifl togcthei, those le 
ejmimg nomng iiiiele iiu.ilh aiiel Iho'.t l«)i 
m.iiiglitig on the lop (o\ei the' b.lske 1 
o\ti and .dlow the things to lem.'in loi some 
hours at le.isi 

Manfrling and Airing 

An\ ailKle whieh ..ill be Hat, such as 
sheets towels, pillow -'hps, table-lmcii, ete , 
raav be mangled Underclothing, loo, may, 
if w'lshed, be mangled before iremmg 

i he m<mglc should be turned evenly and 
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slowly, and, whilst sufficient pressure is used 
on the hnen that is passed through, there 
must not be too much strain 

It IS better if two persons can attend to 
the mangling, one to smooth and hold the 
linen as it ])dsses through .md a second to 
turn the mangle 

Pass the things through once or twice, 
then fold up those that reijuire iioning, 
place them in a basket, cover them over, and 
let them remain until the following daj 
Articles that arc finished, suih as sheets 
and some towels, mav be hung up 10 air 
ICvcrything should be airtd Ihoroiighlv 
before it is considered finished, and nothing 
must be laid awav with c\en a suspicion of 
dampness about it 

Ironing 

Ironing is a piocess which lequircs much 
practice, and w'hich cannot lie done well 
unless it be done quickly 

The ironing-tabk' must be placed m a good 
light, and covered \eiy smoothly with the 
iioning-blanket and sheet 

Place everything that is likely to be 
reciuirecl close* at hand The iron-stand, 
iron-holder, a basin of cold water, a piece of 
soft rag to remove s])ecks 01 ci cases, and 
the ai ticks that aie to be noned These last 
must be slightly damj), but not too w^cl 
Knowledge of the jiiopci lic*at of the 
irons can onlv lx; acquired by pi art ice, and 
the more quickly tlic work can be done tlu* 
hotter the irons m.iv be iis(<l If the nons 
are not liot enough tlie\ will lail to give the 
necessary gloss, and il loo hot thc*y will 
scorch the mateiial 'I he lic'at must be 
regulated bs the natuie ol the ailiclc that 
IS to be ironed, as well as by the speed of the* 
w’oiker hoi large ])l.un surfaces such as 
table-lmc'n, hot, lieavv nous should Ic i^ed 
C'ollais and ciifts abo recimre h(*.iv\ nons, 
but not quite so hot as foi table-lmi'ii 
Muslins, lacc, and fine ai tides leqiiiic coolei 
lions, as do the 11101 e intiicatc* j->aits of 
garments, such as gatliois and frills ( ooK'i 
lions slioiild also be used toi colouied 
matciials, flannels, silks, and all vciv thin 
stuffs, which .lie easily scon lu*d A novice 
at 11 oiling should alw.iv-i test tlu* non first 
on a piece <>f lag When the nons aie veiy 
hot, it IS a goocl plan to h.nc t»\o piecc*s of 
woik going — one requiring great heat, and tlu* 
olhci less, as by so doing time will be savc*d 
When noning, bc*gin with those jMits 
which will ciease the Ic'ast lion all bands, 
hems, and double paits on the wTong side 
as well ,is on the right, all I.icc and em- 
bioidcrv c'li the w long side only 

Ihe work should be smoothed out and 
preparc'd with the left hand, whilst the right 
hard is using the non, and if any crease is 
made it should be damjied over and ironed 
again The handling and moving must be 
done very caiefiilly ‘■o as not to crush the 
parts already done 

Always iron first the part which lies nearest 
to the edge of the table, and keep all gathers 
to the left-hand side, as it will be easier to 
inn the iron up into them 


Ironing must be continued until the 
material is quite dry, otherwise it will look 
rough when finished 

Air cverj'lhmg before putting it away 
as there is always a certain amount of mois- 
ture left by the iron 

Crimping: 

This IS suitable for the finishing of plain 
muslin 01 cambric fnlls It is d piocess wdiich 
almost rcciinrcs to be sc*en to be understood, 
but when wx*!! done it is prc*tty, and certainl5'' 
less dcstnicliv’e to a frill than goffering 
Place the full to be ciimped acioss the 
table, w'lth tlic gathers at the left-hand side 
lhc*n take an iron cool (*nough to touch 
with the fingcis, and use eithei the b.ack, 
side, or point for crimping, according to the 
width of the frill 

lk‘gin with the piece of full which lie'- 
nearest the edge of tlic* table f'l.ice the iron 
aliout an inch and a half 01 tw'^o inches from 
the end, and jilace two 01 tliree fingers oJ 
the left hand under the frill and close to the 
iron iSow-^ di.uv the iron b.ack quukly 
follovxing it with the fingeis, and crimpiiif. 
the trill underneath Kc peat tins on the 
other parts of the frill At a first atlcmpl 
very little impression m.iy be made, but the 
knack onto le.iint is never foi gotten, am 
ceit.imly makes a vciy effective finisli to llu 
work 

Goffering: 

(roflc'iing is sjiecially suited to starchec 
fulls ot embioidery or l.iec It is done will 
heatc'd goffeiing tongs, and tlieic must be . 
ceitam amount of fulness in the frill or th( 
goffering will not be cflective in .appearance 
Hc'.il the tongs according to direction 
aheady given on p ^20, in Part ^ ot Evi k’ 
WoM w’s Enc V c I ()i’*^,T)i \ 'Uic jiioc css will 1 ) 
cpiitkei il two ])aiis can be in use .xl one lime 
Ihc si/c of the tongs must be regnlalei 
.iccording to the si/sc* of the tiill For wide 
lull fulls use a loaise ji.ni of tongs, foi nairov 
frills .1 finei m.ikf 

The bill should bo pinned lengthw^ays o 
the t.ible with its edge next the edge of Ih 
table, and the goffeiing should be begun a 
the jight-liand end lest the hc.at of th 
tong-> fust on ,1 piece of lag, then put Iher 
info the full light uj) to the gathers, clcis 
them, and turn them hall round Press tli 
frill ag.unst the tongs vMtli two or thre 
hngeis of the left hand, let them icmam 
*ciond, then lc*osen the long>i gently, an 
draw them out Replace the long-» a litt 
iuithc*! clovMi the frill, and repeat tl 
process until the work is finished, Ixmi 
caieful not to imll the ffnlcs out of position 
Ihe distance at which the goffers ai 
ajiarl will depend upon the fulness of tl 
full, but the flutes should be legular, an 
on the straight of the materi.il 

The quicker the work can be done, tl 
hotter the tongs may be used 

When there is more than one frill to I 
goffered the uppei one should be done fir® 
and then the lower one, so as not to cru‘ 
what has already been done 
7b 6e continued. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE A HOUSE 

CoH/lMHftt /totn put QfV, latt P 

By W. S ROGERS, C E., Author of “Villj Gardens” etc. 


How a Narrow Hall May be Improved— The Possibilities of the Bay Window and the Fireplace 
— Cosy Corners — Cupboards and Their Uses 


1 LT US now slop iTuloois ami see wh.it 
^ lan be done to add to the comloit and 
convcnicmc of the mteiior, .ind rdso, if 
possible, to effect imjirovomenls in those 
things which make loi good .ipiHMUimc 
As regards the mam stuictmo oiu must 
be cautious in embarking upon altciatioiis. 



How a narrow hall can be widened with advantage by taking a 
small space from the front sitting-room 


pailicuUrly whtre walls and p.iilitioiis aie 
cone Cl nod, or much money iii.i\ be sju iit 
in achieving veiy inadcciuate u suits 

The Hall 

The narrow' hall is one of those things oiu 
would like altered, and, il one is i)u*}).«ud 
to spaic a little space from the lioiil sitting- 
loom, an excellent compromist may be 
made by taking down part of the wall 
— usually only 4^ inches thick— dividing li.dl 
from sitting-room, and setting it back some 
eighteen inches or two feet, as shown in 
the illustration a The increased roominess 
of the hall more than compensates for the 
space taken from the sittmg-ioom 
An alternative plan is to throw hall and 
D a6 


fiont loom into one, .is shown in the illus- 
tiation B In tins tase a lobbv should be 
made b\ Klaimug jiait ot the })ciitition 
w'all and .uldim; a swing dooi , to stime 
piiv«K\ .ind to lilt oil (li.iughl liom the 
Iron! clooi 

The usiilt is a t\]H ol loom th.it some 
pc'opk find .ilti.utiM — a noss bctwi'in the 
sitting-h.ill .111(1 ]>ailoiii —.ind one tluil jk'vi'I 
Ik conus stnll\ owing to the c\c client 
\c niil.iiion pioNidid b\ Hk sl.mc.isi 

Should tlu sl,iiuas( bi thought loo 
obtiusut 01 pioduitive ol too mmh 
dianght it might bi i .is( d in with jiaiu lli d 
woodwoik ami luoMih'd with <1 d.iot, ,is 
one finds m 1 1 1 t.im old house s in the c oimti \ 
Sltuctm.il all( i.itioiis ol this kind do not 
iinohc sc nous oull.iN j>io\id((l no s])cii.il 
]>ie( .lutioiis ,111 iiciessui> loi s( uiniig piopc 1 
suppoit to Hu llooi ,il)oM ,i ])i)int on whuh 
it is wc II to < onsiilt .111 .PI hilii t 

It should Ih. noted th.il ilu work should 
m\ci be dom witlioul h.i\mg fust obl.iintd 
1h(‘ l.iiidloids lonsint m willing Mon - 
o\ci, a pultniin.u) coiiImmi e with tlu 

B 
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How the design appears when carried our Not only is the room 
more attractive but its accommodation is increased 


owner of llu lioust n^.^^ icsiill in 1 us agree mg 
to btMi SOUK' ]).ui of the tost, jj.iiticulaily 
if It («iTi he iii.idc clc 4 ii to hun tlnil the eon- 
teinjilaled tdlemtions .ire leal inipiove'inentb 
to till pioperi> 

Bay Window* 

Hay ivindows an not alw.i^s .ippiit i.ite'd 
to file i\t<nt lhe> deseivo How often do 
wc not sti a lal)Ie ladin with ])ot-plantb 
USUI ping file sjiati ^ 

I'.ii hetlei IS if to gi\e free at i ess to the 
biv, and, il the pot-planf is a necessity, to 
])ioM(k .lei oniinodatK'ii loi it hy ineieasing 
the width of tin* inside window-sill 
The rireplace 

111 most sitting-rooms, paiticulailv in 
semi-di l.itlied houses, (he i hiiiinev Ine.ist 
jirojiils into the loom and the aiiangemeiit 
isexeelUnt foi mou uasons than one 

It hie.iks the long cxp.uise of wjill, pio- 
vidmg leitsses on eilhei side foi hirmtine, 
und It enables the ihimntc fhii to gi\e out 
moie of its heat into Ihe i(n)m 

When, htnveMM , the liiejil.ue is flush 
with the w'all smfaie, a not untommoii 
anaiigement whin it is on .in outsidi w.ill, 
the baiiiiess of tin long stietih of stiaight 
wall IS .ilw.iys ioiis])iiuoiisl\ aiipaiint 
Aii\ di vice ealeiil.ited to ledeem this state 
of things is w'oith while 

A wooden eontmuation of the mantelpiece, 
earned up to neai the leiling, is one .ilter- 
native, and b}^ no me.ins ,in exiKiisivc one* 

If possible, It sliould bi made to aeeord 
in style with the mantelpiece , whieli is 
easily done il the lattei is of wood 

If of iron — a m.iteiial \er\ much used in 
modem houses — the wooden addition can 
bo painted to match the* non, and no incon- 
gruity will Ix' noticed 

With the old-fashioncd marble chimncy- 
piccc the problem is not so easy of solution. 
In that case it is, perhaps, better not to 


attempt any continuation of structural 
design, but to add a simple kind of over- 
mantel of the unattached type 

Perhaps a Ixitter alternative is to add, 
also, a chimney-corner m some such way 
as IS suggested by the illustration 

Even when the chimney breast projects 
into the room, a chimney-corner can generally 
be added with good effect, always piovided 
that the room is wide enough to accommo- 
dati It 

The success or non-success of any feature 
of this kind, however, will depend upon its 
design and fitness for the room m which 
it m.iy be installed 

There is one point that must always be 
considered when making additions about 
the fireplace — viz , the cflect that they Wfill 
h.i\c upon till* cflieieiicy of the grate as a 
w aiming eleviie for the whole room 

Chimney scats ait as sirccns, and aic 
some'times so ai ranged as to cut off a vciy 
considerabk* pioportion of the heat-rays 
coming from the gr.ite 

When the fiiejilaec oieupies the same side 
of till loom as the door, there is generally 
.1 well-defined .in cm lent passing fiom dooi 
to ihimncv th.it rnakc's sitting on the door 
silk of the fit cjilate anything but i omfortablc 
in lold weather 

The }>lan shown below affords a suggestion 



I I 



A wooden continuation of the mantelpiece effectively breaks up 
the monotonous effect of a flat wall and serves as an overmantel 
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The quemi end useful chimiiey-corner seats which serve als t as draught'cxcludcrs 
to those occupying them 


foi remedying this state of things in a way 
that serves a double ])inpose 
The fixed St ICC n there sIionmi foims a \ery 
eflicicnl bariiei against the cold air cunent, 
and at the same tunc gives an opportiimtjr 
foi adding a coniiortable coinei scat 

The seat is not a ncccss,ii\ adjunct to the 
screen It may be omitted, and the coinei 
utilised foi at commodating a ca^'inct oi 
other piece of furnituie 

Until one has had jiractical expciicnce of 
this device one can haitlly realise what a 
difference it makes, not only in at tiial 
comfort, 'but also in the sense of cosiness it 
imparts to the room 

It also may be made to add to the general 


decorative effect, provided that t!ie 
screen be well designed 

One should never forget, however, 
that additions of tins kind must be 
made to agree in style with the 
other parts of the room 

Cupboards 

In dinmg-iooms, except in old 
houses, one laicly meets with the 
cupboaid 

T he sideboard has driven it out , 
jnst as the wardrobe has rendered 
the bedroom cupboard much less 
net cssary 

Yet thcicis nearly always use for 
a cupboaid m the dining-room, 
particiilaily if it also constitutes the 
geiieial Ining-ioom To wdiat 
pm pose it may be put w ill dcjicirtl 
upon the habits of the household 
The housew'ife may use it as a 
store-place for her fancy work, 
maga/mes, and other loose geai 
that ttK) often iisurj) the tables 
The chilchcn may annex it wholly 
or 111 ]>ail loi then toys or lesson 
books 

Once it exists, its usefulness is 
never liKeh to be o\ei looked 

Ihecointi tujiboard is, perhaps, 
tin least ex.uting m the matter ol 
spate It .d^o least interferes with 
existing aiiangements, and dccor- 
ativcK may be made to give cha- 
laclti to the loom, redceinnig the 
monotony that tour corners, all light 
angk's, incMtahK iinpaittoa living-ioom 
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TABLE DECORATHONS FOR FEBRUARY 

B> LYDIA CHATTERTON 


FLOWbRS AVAILABLE 


Anemoiics hrica codovonies 

4 rnhis aibnhr J-i vsnnum hclrt tn urn 

Jiulhocodnun v( t uum J ()n<i and folnKie 

CnrrtalKnis lucsia 

i.oliliiLiim J'H u( It jou s 

( KKU's o! rmunts /.,;/</s (rtutiHitiii 

( yc/aiiK II /ihuHoitciini HLllvhorits 

litifjodih H( ptii/f(is 

l'( l>i ii.ii n IIk da\sbcj^in 
^ lo Ji Jit n, and wc i(<dist lli.ii ‘•piin*' 

IS toniinj' 1 Ins inonlli buna's ns iiidin bi.i\t 
spunji; flowtis I Ik u ait snow dinps, that , in 
all tlKir lidgilt lo\tlin(ss .ij>tl\ lia\c bot n 
naiiK (I “ I'an \l.iids ol libin.iry”, stillas, 
wlnOi witlitlKii diipblin < rjlonnnt; a]’p<.ii 


Iris, various Sisvriiichiiim 

m Lnuruslnuis Snowdrops 

/ ilies J rillimn nu'tile 

Mimosa 'fnlips 

\aiii!>!,i 7 ulipa kau/imiiinii 

Primula I lolets 

SaAifiai^a \\ inter aconite 

Scillas II niter ja'-niinc 

jiaidcns so lliat, with tlic addition of the 
iinjioitt d flow t rs, oil! malt iials Joi l'cbrnai\ 
table (let (nations aie b\ no intans limited 
\\t .ill love the snowdioj), not onlv loi its 
deli( ale, bt ll-sha}>ed gitt n and white lilos- 
stnns blit .list) Ixt.insi it is tin Inst promise 
ol spun” iht 1) st-lov(*d se.ison ol the vtai 
V t 1 \ be .1 n 1 1 1 n 1 


dttoi.ilivt tfietts 
tan b( pi od need 
with snow (hops il 
out topii the wav 
iiu > glow in natiiK 
.intl jil.inls tlum m 
moss oi imitation 
snow 

bnowdiops glow- 
ing . 1101111(1 a Jala 
ioim lilt suhitit 
ol one ol oni ilhis- 
li.it ions and vtrv 

mil iiiiiMi V>H‘,''’'r.iru ol 

Snowdiops Kiowmu lound u lik on v\hKli Mom linli Ncarlci gondolav are charmin. and novel aa *!| j** ^ .1 

a idbk dtcoialion Cotton wool snow should disguiSL the edges of the mirror that iipicsents tlu lake millOl Js 1( Ijlllll'll 

— an> shripid jiicte 

loKllttt .1 sonllitin skv and not <in hiighsli tan be iitihstd ov.il stjiiau oi lonnd if 


to Kllttt .1 sonllitin skv and not <in hiighsli 
hebi 11 . II \ ont , as wi II .is i lot iis,gold( n pin pit 
. 111(1 wliilt wint( I j.isiniiu with its .ibiindaiP 
displav ol vtllow blossoms <md Iht wintei 
.Konilt with Its (pi. lint goltltn blossoms sm- 
loinukd b\ .i v\hoil of glossv gittn kavts 
Ml lh(S( nid m.in\ otluis biighttn oin 



looking-glass is not .iv.iil.iblt .i vtiv good 
siibstitiUt i.in be .iii.ingtil bv pl.it mg a 
putt oJ oidin.iiv glass ovti gietn glai t silk 
ol the saint sh.ipi .ind si/t 

The Snowdrop Lake 

Halving ])kuid voiii niinoi m ])()sition 
lakt .inv numbt 1 ol snowiliops bulbs and .ill 
aind pl.inl tlum in hi lit jais oi tin^ lull ol 
wtt silvti s.ind 1 iilk tpittn take -tins 
will Ih Itnind to .inswti this jnnpose .id- 
mii.iblv Pl.Kt thtst .iionnd tlu miiioi «it 
inltivals ,ind then hull tlu t dgt ol the 
miiioi and the tins vMth pine wlnti tolton- 
wool so ih.il it h.is the .i])pt .iiante of snow 
Put sometivstal tiost in a sm.ill Horn diedgti 
Ol pt j»pt i-i .isiu , .iiul s])imklt tilt snowdiops 
and wool With this st hi mt <i l.ivish use ol 
St. lilt l will jiroilutt a thaimmg ( lit Lt 

On the minoi pLitt gondolas made of 
st.iikt timkitd i)a])ii .mil tiaiimid with 
sjiiavs ol .iililui.il Roman h\. ninths J'lll 


tlum with ^ •' swetts 

The gor ’ niltl be cut out m thin 

taulbo.iid. „ii V ed with scarlet 

p.ipti 11 I .red, little boats can be 
siibstiliittd 1. e gondolas bv jnsl folding 
the bright inn ed papei into boat shapes 
Use blight s arlet shades foi the ( .indlts, 
and. if the can llestitks are white, tie a bow 
ol ltd ribbon naif way up the stems Foi 
menus have ’’ menu-cards with a scriilet 


A bn&ket of snowdrops growing in a tin of wet silver sand The 
basket is enamelled bright orange and the handle is tied with 
ribbons of the same shade 


WOMAN’S HOMB 
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bow of beb 6 ribbon at one corner holding a 
cluster of snowdrops, and guest-cards to 
match 

Snowdrops are very pretty in baskets. 
That shown in the illustration has been 



Purple and white crocus planted in pots covered with purple 
crinkled paper could be arranged in groups at the base of each of 
which should be a fringe of Parma violets and their Irives 


cnomcllcd a bright shade of oiange and tied 
with a bow of satin ribbon to matdi The 
snowdrops — whuh arc double ones — are 
planted in il in .1 tin of \\(t silvei sand 


The purple and white crocus can be 
successfully employed as decoration for 
the limtheon table The illustration given 
here show's the two shades planted in a small 
pot that has been tovcied with puiplc 
crinkled paper Some of these pots should 
be ])laccd al>out tlie table — say, in a grouj 
of h\e — and at the base of each may be 
ai ranged a fringe of Paim.i \iolets 

Plant gold and white ( uh ms in pretty blno- 
and-whitt saiueis, hiding the mould with 
moss Foim a lattice-woik of i\y sin ays 
01 golden iibbon, and place the saucers in 
Iht spaces 

Lilies and Parma Violets 

A ( harming di ‘-ign of lilies and Parma 
violets IS iiuiliaved m another lUustialion, in 
whieh an aitistic white ehma vase siip- 
]>oited 1 >\ e lipids is iisid as a leniie, and is 
lilltd with .1 it w' tall white hlits Aioiind 
this, em the elotli. Panna \ioltt blossoms 
die used to foim a di sign pointed at eat h 
end, and ciii\ing mwaiels at the sides 

1 wo lengths of cotton long enough to t x- 
teiid iioin the ttip of the x.ise to the points oi 
the design should be tliuadcd with Paim.i 
Mok't blossoms so elosel> that the lotton is 
not seen Plat e t)ne t nd m the \ asc each sitle 
as set II m tlu illustidtion, anti let the otlui 
tnd diotip Itiw.iids the ])oinl ot the design 
Jhe t anilkstie ks shown aie ol white* china, 
with full pa pci shaeli's 

The swtitmcat dislus are t)l silver fillc'd 
with Panna violet fondants Pietty swtet- 
mtals plav tpnte ,in imi>t)ilant pait in table 
cktoiatitms nowatlavs, iintl il they aie* niiule 
at home, il is quite easv , with hannless vege- 
table tolomings, to matt h the ilow'cis used 

■ III follnwm^ irr K'>od linns lor III) i lU nils Hi iiii iitioiiLil in 

tins SiLtioii M( srs lolin Jloiiil M irkiii), liilc (« IM irkiii). Ink) 

I iiilix I eintip (< lit ill) I irsi 1*1 tUr \ (liii ( \slliiii i t iiii ) , 
Wli.lpi.m .ml Ill ) 



A charming design of lilic^ end Perme violets, edmireble alike in its simplicity and beautiful colour scheme The candle'Shades 
should be of the exact tint of the violets 
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line siitinn will 1,( .1 (oiiipkii gimk tlx .irt of picscrving and jicciuning hiaut) How wide w'lll 

Ik ils SKHM ( in lu sKii Iroin the ffjllowing suinin.iry of Us contents 

litaiihlul lionun m Ilistoix 

J hi /it an/ if n! Hahv 

Jininfv Siiit/s Mo! ht ! s outfit to 

J'ltnliihiit of llu llttn 

J hi til an! if nf ( hild I 

J ! at h llu n Paiisffilt 1 s 

y III Jlmulv o! Mothn IiihkI iiiui 

Ihatlti and fiian/y , 

7 fu ( oin/ik \ ion 

OM /,, 

I'liV'iual ( nil tin 1 

yiii 1,1 Hi 

7 ht hth ! / of Jhi t on Jit anty 

J/tm'/lii //onsiifiji may Pn<:ir7iL j 

J III /' J / ( 

Jhillis Snnhnin 

Ihl hood foots 1 

Jill f dud of Unlit ly 

Jh,inl\ liiilli\ 

litoillv 1 0 ('d\ } 

J lu Idiiif f i^ni, , 

Miuiunii 1 

1 

1 1 

, , III 


BiSAUTSFUIL WOMEBJ EBJ HISTORY 

I HE HON. MRS. NORTON 

l^s PK\RL ADAM 


■Till 11(^11 Mis >,(11 ton (,imc of «i l.iniily 
* notid foi llu ^(Hxl looks ol the mon, 
.iiui loi Uk l)CMiitv oi then \m\cs 

111! gi,ni<ll,itli( 1 w.is KkIi.ikI Hnnslov 
Slicnd.ui, who in.inu'd the t eh In.itc'd Miss 
I iiilt \ .111(1 hei hilhei, 1 hoiiitis Sherukin, 

(hose loi his bruh .1 Miss C attcnde.in .1 
I id\ |)ossess(d ol f^ie.it soci.d j?ilts, tonsidti- 
.il)le hndiiiess, .ind some iiilidlect 

Jhoiiias Sheiid.in at his death left hehind 
him tliKL j;iils destined to lake hit’ll lank 
ainoiif^ the he.iuties ol haigl.ind One, j)eihaj)s 
the most luMiililiil ol thes(* thiee j^mks, 
beiame Diuhess ol Someiset , aiiothci, 
jieihaps till most intelleetual beiame 1 adv 
Diilfeiin , and thi thud, leit.iiiih the most 
notonous, ihanetd hei n.iim of C'aroliiie 
h'h/.ibeth S.nah Sheiid.in to the Hon Mrs 
(reoii^e Noiloii 

1 homas Sill 1 id.iii leit little elsi at his death 
than a widow and a tamih .mil .is he w.i'> 
emploM'd in tin ])ublii scimk, the f.imih 
was };i. lilted b\ the Kiiij' the n^e ot apail- 
ments at Hampton toiiil I’.ilate 

A Hunch of Beauty 

I loin H.impton t om t lhe\ mo\ed into 
town, t.lkm^^ a house in Gt (reoiRc Stieet, 
\\ estmiiislei llu biaiitN ot thi y[”ls .iiul 
the SOI lal ^ntls ol the mothei, were such as 
to m iki then intiy into the he.iil of society 
.in .iSMired siii'iess 

they must indoi'd ha\c been .1 lemaikable 
l.imih 1 rant t's Ann Kemble thus dcsciibes 
them “ V host of distinguished ]niblii 
.111(1 Iitei.uv mem were eiowdcd into then 
sm.ill drawing-room, which was literally 
lesplcndcnt with the light of Sheridan 
beaut j, male and female Mis Sheridan, 


llu mothci of the grac( s rnoie beautiliil 
than anybod\ but hei daiighteis , L.idy 
(riah. line, then beautiliil aunt Mis Noiton, 
Mo- l^lackwood (1 <i(l\ Dm lei in), tn'oigiana 
Sherid.in (Diuhess ot Somerset, and (,)iicen ot 
Deaiity b> general consent), and \ h.irlcs 
Shciidan, a soil ol \oungei biolluT ol the 
A]h) 11 o Behcdcie Ceit.iinly I ne\ei saw 
smh .1 binuh of beautiful iieatiiies all 
glowing on one stem ” 

“Very Sheridanic” 

riiioline Shei 1 ( 1.111 m.iriied, at the .ige of 
nineteen, the Hon (reoigc Noilon- »i inai- 
riage which pioM'd tatal to hei hajipiness 
Jlci husbaiul was a b.irnster ot Iwenly- 
se\en, a biothei of the third I ord Graiith \ 
III had M'l V littli rnoiUN, w.is nolorioiish 
b,i(l- 1 empeicil foul-mouthed, .ind loose 
lixing, .111(1 111 intclleit was intiniteh 

mil 1101 to his biide, whose poweis ol rcp.irtte 
. 111(1 wit were noted How the lo\ely gnl 
who (hew tiom Disraeli the .idmning tom- 
nient “Vei\ handsome .ind \ti> blicii- 
(1 inii ” lamc to be mated to such .1 man 
would seem to be toi ever .1 m\’stcr\ It 
was no oidinar\ pmk-f.aci'd ]irett^ girl he 
lai lied off Mrs Norton was a bi unette, wnth 
<1 ile.ii-cut (iiecian profile, hei ru h com- 
])le\ion and thick braided blick h.in giving 
liei an Itah.an beaut v. whuh was greatly 
enhanced b\ her lovely eyes and by her 
m.inner of using them She had a habit of 
letting her long iwidashes drop when t.alking, 
and was a p.ist-niisticss in all the emotional 
expiessions llei \oice, as suited her love- 
liness, w'as a deep, ni h contralto 

Mrs Norton herself, in later years, when 
hci unhappy married life was the talk of 
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England, published a pamphlet in which 
she says, ‘^I do solemnly declare that at the 
time he — her husband — ^first demanded me 
of my mother in marriage I had not ex- 
changed SIX sentences with him on any 
subject whatsoever” Mr Norton, on the 
other hand, asserted that he had loved her 
passionalcly for years, and for the sake of 
Mrs Norton it would seem to be more chant- 
able to accept her husband’s statement , for, 
if without having idealised him with some 
form of affection she w\is willing to marr}’ a 
man of h^s evil reputation, she had herself 
alone to thank for her misfortunes, which 
were not long in coming They arose first 
from financial embarrassments, which brought 
clearly to view the incompatibility of their 
temperaments Norton was l.ivfsh in his 
expenditure, and his wife by liei literary 
work, notably the poem “The Sorrows of 
Rosalie,” the money bringer Mr Norton's 
violence increased year by year, and the 


stones of their quarrels spread through tiie 
servants* halls — ^the whispering gallery of 
society — until all London gossipped Mr. 
Norton w'as undoubtedly black tempered and 
tyrannical, and Mrs Norton, it is equally 
certain, stung with her wit just as effectually 
as he hurt with his shakings and rage 

Petticoat Influence 

The birth of three sons brought no uniting 
influence to beai, while, by increasing the 
household expenses, the occasions for disputes 
about money affaiis w-erc multiplied h'lnally. 
Mis Norton, egged on b\ her husband, took 
the stc}) which led to one of the most remark- 
able scandals in J^nghsh society She wrote 
to Lord Melbourne, then Home Secretary, 
requesting him to give her husband some 
tissistani'e Loid ]\Ielbouine lejilied to the 
letter m i^erson, and shortly afterwxirds Mr. 
Norton was apjiointed, without the slightest 
qualification, to a Metropolitan police 



The Hon Mrs Norton, ono of the brillient end dezziing granddeughters of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and perhaps the most 

notorious of them ell 
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magistracy Public comment was greatly 
excited by the appointment, and when it 
became known that Lord Melbourne and 
Mrs Norton were on very intimate terms a 
storm burst, and Mr Norton instituted pro- 
ceedings against Lord Melbourne The c<isc 
aroused enormous public interest, not only 
on account of the high position of the 
defendant, but .ilso on account of the cele- 
brated beauty of the wcnn.in whose fair fame 
was at stake As an evidence of the interest 
taken in the ttise, it may be mentioned that 
the “ Times ” report of the proceedings 
filled twenty columns of the ])ancr 

The attempt by counsel to jnacc a sinister 
complexion on some of the letters in the tried 
IS supposed to have inspiri'd the f.imoiis 
letters in the case of Bard well v Pickwick 
“ Dear Mrs B , chops .ind tomato s<tiicc — 
Yours, Pickwick ” 

The jury, without even w.uting to ht‘.ir 
Lord Melbourne’s defence, ga\e its vcidict 
in his favour ('h.iiles (rreville, in his 
" Memons,” wondcTc'd hoA\ Norton’s family 
could \entuie into court VMth such <i case, 
and affirms his belief th it it wms brought 
for political rc'asons, and this view of the 
mattcM was accepted b} the juiblic generally 

An Incefl^ant Quarrel 

'Fins case brouglit iiboiil .i complete and 

f icinitincnl rupture betweem Noiloii and 
ns lovcl) wife 1 hey still, how ever, managed 
to (|uaifel ovei their chilchcn and moimy 
matters, .iiid once again the diffciences of 
fins ill-,issortccl coujile were dragged into the 
light of day by a county com i action, which 


Mrs Norton lost owing to the legal dis- 
abilities of her sex Though she lost the case 
she had, however, the satisfaction of in- 
dulging in a public denunciation of hex 
husband, who replied by a letter in the 
“ I'lmes ” His wife promptly came out with 
a pamphlet, “ English Law^s for Women in 
the Nineteenth Century,” wdiich excited 
much public sympatlu for her, and did much 
to remove thci legal disabilities under which 
women sulleicd As was perhaps but 
natural, she also took a lively interest mi 
the sulijcct of divorce, and published a 
pamphk't dealing with Jxircl Cranw'orth’s 
Divorce Bill 

Her Literary Ability 

Her husband died in i«S75, and two years 
later she mairicd Sir William Stirling Max- 
well She dic'd four months after her second 
m.iiriage She retained up to the end of her 
life her great beauty, and it is extraordinary 
to note th.it the bickerings and heated 
cjuanels of ht'r m.irried life in no w'ay 
affected the charm of her ])Cisonality 

No rccoid ol Mrs Norton would be com 
plele without mentmn of her literary work, 
which, though it .it tamed great popul.arity, 
c.in haicll\ be cousidcic'cl of fust-class incTit 
Hci best known poem is ‘‘Bingen on the 
Rhine,” .iiicl hei memory is jicrh.aps best 
kept green among the present gc'neration 
by the pu'fcue to ” Duma of the Cross- 
ways,” in which (reorge Meiedith seeks to 
remove the popular imjnession that the 
Hon Mrs Noiton was the model for his 
Diana 


CARE OF THE HANDS 


L ontiHued /rout /nr, r Part d 

Exerclaea which Improve the Hand« 

'T'o give fn miles'- to hmp hands, the fingeis 
* should be c'xtended fanwise slowly, and 
then closed This in. ikes one set of miiscleb 
pull against the othci 

The thumb and little finger c losed togc'ther 
while the fiiigeis aie extended is a good hand 
cxcuise (lug 4 ) 


of the hand wdl rapidly mcreasr, and as the 
IJhiinpuchs of the hand is mainly muscular 
its loundness and contoui wull impiovc 


Allot hei good one 
is to bend the fingeis 
together, inclining 
the knuckles bac k- 
waid-s, then straight- 
ening the fingers 
until the back of tlie 
hand is emved as fai 
as possible (Fig 5.; 

The same exolu- 
tions can be pei- 
formed as far as 
possible with the 
fingeis of both hands 
interlocked (Fig. b ) 

If these simple 
exercises are &low’l> 
and regularly done 
two or three times 
daily for a few 
minutes, the firmness 
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Oatmeal as a Cosmetic 

The use; of oatmeal for w'ashing the hands 
cannot life too highly esteemed It is sooth- 
ing. as wc 11 as bene- 
fic lal, to the skin, and 
.m excellent water 
softener It can 
easily be prc'parcd at 
liome, pieferably in 
small c]uantjties, as 
It tuins sour quickly 
Some good oatmeal 
should be boiled in 
water for an hour, and 
aftcnvaids strained 
and the liquid used 
as a wash 


Chapped Hands 

To avoid chapped 
hands, every care 
should be taken to 
see that they are 
properly dried after 
washing, especially in 


To give firmnen to limp hands, practise the lateral opening 
and closing of the fingers 
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cold weather When the hands have become 
roughened, grease will be found very helpful 
m removing dirt, and a little sweet almond 
oil applied at night is a soothing unguent 
The first application of oil should be wiped 
off thoroughly to remove all dirt, and then 
a small quantity of cteam well rubbed into 
the skin, and the hands afterwards encased in 


freckles are, as a rule, of a temporary nature, 
and can often be cured by such a recipe as 
the following 

Ix-mon -juice, one ounce , powdcicd borax, 
one quarter dram , sugar, half a dram 

The iniKturc to be kept a few da>s m a 
glass bottle, and applied occasionally 

What ai<‘ known as “cold” freckles are 


old, well-perforated 
cotton gloves oi 
loose buttei -muslin 
bandages 

Soothing: Creams 
In lecomrncmling 
creams for chajipcd \ \ /i / 
hands, the nature 

of the skin should / /\ ^ 

be taken into con- ; I \ 

bidciation, foi some ^ ^ 

skins will toleiale j/ 

applications which \ ^ 

would be a somce 
of gieat nutation 
to othcis ^ / 

r h e s e applit a- 
1 1 o n s m a \ b c‘ f ? 
divided into two ' 

kinds — the soluble, 
such as glyceiinc. ^ = d ^ * 

and llie vannn^ ^'8^ Bend »ll ihc fingers toget 
ana inc various straighten them until the back 

Jellies of w'Inch il is 

an ingredient, and the greasy piepaiations 
which have for «i betst* laiioline oi vaseline 
ThcgHMsier p!e})aiationsaie suitalile loi vtny 
clr> skins 'I he lollowmg is a g(Kjd lecipe 
One ounce of while w'ax 


Fig 5 Bend all the fingers together inclining the knuckles backwards 
then straighten them until the back of the hand is curved as far as possible 


lopstitutioml, and 
not easy to cure by 
local ticatment 

Wails arc caused 
bv .in.rmia and 
gener.d pool ness ot 
the blood, and arc 
due to an unhealthy 
action ot the skin 
Although .ICC tic 
add oi i.nislK will 
cttectivelv hum out 
these unsi'rhtly ex- 
ti( 'scence'J, then 
(onii)lete cine is 
only hroiighl about 
by an inipiovement 
111 tJie general inn- 
dition ol ht'alth 

Movements of the 
Hand 

Ancient authoii- 
tics 111 jihysiology 
ivenicnt of the hand 


ai c .agreed that cvci y movement of the hand 
inditatcs the bent and pr.ictices of its pos- 
se ssoi Jv\en in lejiosc the flexions of the 
hands iiKhtale dislinct and intense condi- 
tions of mind A h.ind, although awkward 


One ounce of spoi mac eti in shape may acquiic beauty of motion by 

b-’ghl ounces ol almond oil followmig the diilation ot the Inain Ihcic 

'1 wo ounces of lose-w.itci , in whuh ten is much of chai.ictc r m the hands 


gr.iins of 1)01 a\ h.is been dissolved, and lew 
chops of bergamoi to pci tunic 

These ingredients should be melted to- 
gether and'stiiicd constantly to cool 

boi skins wliuh aic not ver> <liy, a com- 
position C)f gl^ceune, caii-di-C'ologm , and 
lose-w'ater is good , or gl>teiine, cldciflowcr 


I he si/e, shai)e .ind coloiii of the hand 
depend sciy'- much on the owmer’s race, 
health, and mode of life 'Ihe small white 
h.ind IS not alw.iys a sign ot high bieerlmg, 
neilhei is the sejii.iie ami »ed hand symbolical 
of humble oi igni 

l.ffect of Outdoor Sports 


water, and simple tineturc ot bcm/oin 
Care of the Hand# when at Work 
(’doves should be used .is often .is jiossiblc 
by the housewife Oidinai} laige liousehold 
gloves foi all dry cleaning, anil lubbei gkivcs 
if the h.incls .aic exposed to ext i ernes ol li m- 
pcr.iturc in water 13 ( loie putting on rubbei 
gloves lor washing, the hand should be wall 
anointcfl with oil, as this m.ikcs a kiml 
of mask, pieve-nting the action of water and 
soaphaVing full play upon them 


Ml g.imes in wdiich the hand and aim arc 
energ(‘lically^ used arc apt to make the hands 
loiigli and "ie*el, imli*ss gi(‘ai t.ne is taken 
\ftci an\ Molent eveitisc the hand should 
be well 1 libbed at night willi n soothing i levim 
j!.ithcr of th( e leams meiitioni'd aie suitable 
\ltir w.ishing the hands should ho rubbed 
o\ei with the lollowmg “ liijuid jiDWclei ” 

/me OMile, one ounce 
(dvcciim*, halt an ounce 
Ke>s( -water, foui ounees 


Ixmion-juiee is on" of the best things loi 
removing slams from the hands .ind foi 
restoring their softness and suppleness aftei 
w'ork 

Blemfahes on tbe Hands 

On fair skms the most frequent blemishes 
are “ summer ” ticckles These, produced 
bv the action of the wind and sunshine, aic 
caused by iron in the blood forming a junc- 
tion with the oxygen, and leaving a rusty 
mark where the junction takes place Such 



Fi" 6 The evolutions performed as far as possible, with fingers 
interlocked 



THC SCHOOL- 
GIRL*S HAIR 

Con mustf from pa^e gsS, I'ar 


0 


^ATURALT.Y soft, full hciir, and, still better, 
wavy hair, hardly needs any “doing “ 
All that IS recinircd is a knot of ribbon or t\^o 
to tie it back from the face, and only exiicn- 
ment can show just which is the most 
lx*coming place for this knot, just how 
the hair should be puffed or jnilled in 
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front to make it lie softly on the forehead 
Most mothers jirefer white, junk, or blue 
ribbons m then girls' hair for paity occasions, 
but, as a matter of fact, these colours arc 
c*\ticmel\ trying to all but the loveliest childicn’s 
hair If thc\ would trj the effect of black 
vcKct ribbon on black hair, russet on red, 
yellow on golden — browm and black arc likewise 
good with golden hair, all depends upon the 
^lade of it — they would be surj^nsed 

White ribbons arc only really becoming to 
the fairest, most hly-like girls, and pale blue to 
girls w'lth blue eyes If they have the much 
more common grey-green English eye, it should 
have a greenish tmge if it is to suit them. 
Brunettes can wear cherry and pink — ^there is a 
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type with very white skin and dark brown 
hair to which pink is peculiarly suited And 
now and then one meets a child with the 
salnion-pink colour in her checks tliat f^oes 
W'ltli vivid red haii, who can wc.ii salmon- 
pink bows in it \vith artistic effect , but 
it must bc' the best French iibbon, or it will 
not have the requisite dclic.icy of dye 

For all fluify 01 w-avy-haiied gufs. nbbon 
IS a great stand-by It is ih.iTiiiiiig thie.ulcd 
thiough the haii, but it seldom sits well on 
lank, straight hair , and it it is used at all 
w’lth it — cx(q)t as a bov\, of course- it 
should bc the softc'st \.llut^, 01 else vcKel 
A si 1, light, stiff silk ribbon 1 hi cade d thiough 
stiff sti .light hail gi\cs a Dutch-doll hardness 
to the >oungest f.ice 

The length of a schoolgitl’s haii is not a 
point which should be left to N.ituie I0 
decide iiowad.iss, when short thick h.nr 
“ docs up ” so much moic siKiessfullv than 
long and thin, 01 ewem long and tim k \s .i 
rule, the haii should be cio])])ed midwav 
bctw’c'cn the shouldeis .mil flu w.ust ; il verv 
luxiiiiant it m.i\ be allowed to grow lo tli< 
w.iisl but a^ a lulc not longer 

Lonj; versus Thick Hair 

In Ihi d,i\s of 0111 giandmothi is long h.m 
nsc'd to be the tiling admiic d 11 Mesjouc's- 
IJrowu loiild “ sit oil hei haii ” tlu news w.is 
told to her glorN and it w.is not considi'ud 
lo matter th.it the final fool or so of pl.iil 
V..1S .1 miseiald'* wisp ^Vhen the li.m w.is 
brushed smoolhh b.iclv, and < oiled loimd 
and lound, long hau w.is some iisi but 
nov\adavs wlu'u it has to be m.iuqiul.itc d 
into s.ius.igi culls it IS morel V a tiia! and 
the gul witli kmIIv liiishv h.ui some ten 01 
tw'ehe inches m length will .ippe.u to h.iM 
Iwucasmuch onii it is " up,” .is hi 1 sisii 1 
with hair below the waist, out ol whuli 
<=iausacc cm Is cannot be m.mufacluitd with- 
out till aid ol ghiiiineoi Fit ui h-comluiiL'^ 

hew woinoii ha\e the magmticcut tiissis 
so iinners.il among noxelisls’ hciojms- 
” re.iclimg to lit r knees ” ” t.illmg lound hei 
like .1 cloak,” yet held up by a smgli tor- 
toiseshell li.iirpin, and so foillii hi a 
loleiably wide observation ol hei si \ tin* 
writer h.is onl> met two (wetty womiu who 
])osscssed siuh hair As a rule, this o\ci- 
thick mass so ditfu iilL lo deal with is Jiumd 
on the head of extremely plain girls who 
suffer fioiii exciiKiatmg he.ad.'ii lies, showing 
that the exaggerated growth chains the 
strength. 

Monthly dipping is superfluous if tin hau 
is in good condition 1 ha\e known t.iscs 
whcie the li.aii has not been cut for ten ve.iis 
— except to keep it the desired length— and 
has quite given u}> ” splitting at the ends ” 
which the clipping is supposed to bent fit 
Of course it was massaged and otheiwisi 
cared for during that period 

If the hair is clipped, howcvei, it should 
bc done at a good haii dresser’s, which the 
mother has personally mspcc ted and seen lo 
be spotlessly clean , the judgment of nurse 
or servant should never be trusted in this 


And It should be remembered that very 
cheap establishments cannot afford the 
labour neccssaiy for proper washing of combs, 
brushes, ami towels after each ciistomei has 
lx*en attended to 

During holidays by the sea, also, low^els 
should be taken from home to dry the 
children’s hair Seaside chemists could tell a 
p.iinful tale of the results winch occasionally 
ensue from using low'els jiioMdc'd by the 
ma< hiiie pioprudors 

0 \ei heating is bad foi the hau, whethei 
by nighl 01 by day, so that a feathci pillow 
IS as miuh to be avoided as .in unvenlilatcd 
fell or till hat \ hoiseh.iii pillow is the 
best filing to slec p upon, and c.in be obtained 
foi js Oil 111 a si/e laigc enough to bc split 
up into two sm.'ill squaies 

Viennese women i.imous for their bcautv , 
geneialh c.iny one of these sni.ill jiillows 
about with till m and place it on an oidmaiy 
soft pillow' in lieu ol a bolster Thev asseit 
th.it a fiatlici ])i 11 ow brings wrinkles and 
the hoisih.iii st.ivcs tliem oil Thcie is 110 
iloulil that il is imith looler to the head, .ind 
th.il most penjile skep betlei on it as soon as 
i 1 k\ bcHoim accustomed to the comparaiix c 

ll.lldlKSS 

Importance of Sleep 

Sleep lias so niiuli lo do with bcautv, as 
well as with hcaltl), tliat it is a point mothcis 
i aiinol observi too ilosciv 1 he old idea 
that piopJi loiilil “oMMskip themselves” 
IS now' exploded No child m a awU-i'cnUUiUd 
loom will skiji a momuil loiigei than she 
needs to leiujxiate hci [loweis , therclore, 
if the chilli Is slicin' in tin* moinmg she 
should go to Inii cailiei .il night Some 
jieopk nml ten hoiiis sli ep even when 
giow'n-iip, wJiik olheis gi t as miii h good out 
of SIX io expect all miinliers ol a family 
to sleep till same lime is as absuid as 
exjHi ling Hum to lal the s.inu si/ed helping 
at cMih mi .il v^'^ kow oftiu it is done • 

Il IS uol suttuKUt loi the night iimsciv to 
bc wcll-ventil.»lc‘d , il should also be ilaik, 
with d.irlc lurlams running fiiily on a ])t)k 
solh.it thev I .111 be ili.iw n acioss m .1 inomcut 
.luil vet not t\ilui!i llu‘ .111 011 still siimmci 
nights asa blind docs Nciieli.’ii blimls aie, of 
eonisi thcidi.il Hung but Hun aie ni I often 
to bc h.ul 111 mock rn houses 

Loll" Ian. i iirtains .in iu>t iik.il for a 
miisc*iy. blit when .1 motlii 1 posilivelv will 
not see hei w mdow s w iHiouf them .isepaiate 
})i>le should bi titled on a longci br.ickcl loi 
till d.uk i mt nils whii li cannot bc dispinscd 
with csjKnallv m siimnui, when Hit' light 
m.ikcs m.mv peopk dream, and all jicoplc 
siuw up then (>es m a wrmklc-mduciiig 
w.iv 

llu head of the child's bed, too, should 
not be tucked .away m a toriiei of the loom 
where the an is stagn.iiit , in fait, the very 
best jilan is to have the head in the centre of 
the room, with a screen lounil it to ward off 
draughts It is surprising how much better 
many people find themselves sleep by adopt- 
ing this plan 
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BEAUTY CULTURE FOR WOMEN 

CeitUHued Avm pact gss. Part S 

THE CARE OF THE ARMS AND WRISTS 
The Value of Beautiful Arms— The Ideal Arm — Depilation— Its Effects — To Obtain White 


Arms — Friction Makes a Smooth Skin— The 
Mo woman possessing beautiful arms and 
* wcll-tumcd wiibtb can be called plain 
Yet in spite of the undoubted import.ince 
that w'cll-shapcd arms play in beauty’s part, 
it remains true that their possession is com- 
paratively rare amongst English w'omen — 
and this in spite of the fact that thin, ill- 
shaped arms tire considered by doctors to be 
signs of delicate licallh .and even degeneracy 
On the othei hand, there is something hope- 
lessly coarse-looking about large .irnis, which, 
to my mind, lecjuire .is c. ireful treatment by 
the (Iressmaker .is evei do thin ones 

Exercises foi the arms are needed by many 
women, and the best exercises — those which 
bring the right muscles into jilav — are 
swimming, rowing, cert.un gymnastics, bed- 
making- the tossing ot feather beds — and 
bread-kneading 

The Ideal Arm 

h'or the ideal arm can be developed It 
should be curved with inward cuives, 
sliould be round, dimpled at shouldeis, 
elbows, .ind wrists, and should decrease in 
si/c fiorn the shoultiei to the wrist The 
wrist should be slender, but not thin The 
bone at the side should be w'ell covered and 
only indicated by dimples 

But whatever the shape of the arms it is 
necessary that they should be of a good 
colour They should be smooth and clear- 
skinned, unspoilt by hair, moles, or the lough 
skin c.illed “ goose-skm." 

Supcifluous hairs on the arms are a great 
clisfiguiement, foi which the only lemedy 
ajijiears to be a de])ilatoiy Electiolysis is, of 
coui-se, the best method of removing hair, but 
its expense, togcthei with the l.ict that the 
skin of the arm is not s<i delicate as is that 
on the l.icc, juits elect iol> sis out of the 
present question 

Depilation 

Many dcpil.itoiies c.in only be prepared by 
a chemist, but heu vw' give a coinpaiativcly 
simple and eificient one 

Siilpln dr.itp of sodium, crjsials a parts 

(.hiiLklime in powder lo p irts 

St in li in powder 1 1 p irts 

Diblilled water a siilhui.iii > 

'J his IS a safe clepikatory to ust. but 
caution must be used with .inv .ind .ill dcpil.i- 
toiies They should be used at night, .ind 
an emollient eicam must be })ut on to the 
imlated skin immediately 

If the hair on the ai ms is not very notice- 
able, bleaching might be tried mste.ad of a 
depilatory Subject it to a 0 per cent 
solution of peroxide of hydrogen, which dry 
on by heat — preferably sun For it can be 
said at once that there is no depilatory which 
will remove the hair permanently, and even 
electrolysis does not effect a perfect cure, for, 
although it removes strong growths, it is 
found to encourage the small, downy growth 


Secret of a Singer's Beautiful Arms Described 

known as lanugo And if the operator be 
not exceedingly careful as well as skilful, the 
b.n,sc of the follicle is not touched by the 
needle, and the hair grows again 

lieforc leaving the question of depiljition, it 
may be recorded that some actresses shave 
their arms — a drastic method, but effectual 
foi the time being The blue tinge is prob- 
abJj hidden in these cases by “ make-up ” 
To Whiten the Arms 

To obt.'iin white arms is a fairly easy 
mailer 11 the skin leddcns quickly do not 
ajiply soap, and use oalme.il generously A 
homely recipe is horseradish steeped in hot 
milk lo every tablcspoonful of scraped 
horseradish add half <i innt of hot milk , 
blithe the aims with tins, ,ind leave to dry on 
T his lecijic must be used several times before 
it has .iny effect , .'inil must of course be used .ls 
. 1 1 emedy and not as a cosmetic It is applied 
bcfoic the arms arc washed Dr Anna 
Kingsford recommended the following lotion, 
largely diluted wiUi soft, tepid wsitcr 

Chloride of lime, 1 ounce , soft water, f pint 

Mix by shaking in a bottle occasionally— 
for two or three hours, then, after repose, 
filter the clear portion, and add 

C^rhon ite of soda (crystallised), 3I drachms, previously 
dissolved 111 soft water, i pint 

Shake well for fifteen minutes, and again 
filter the w^hole through moistened coarse 
calico Keep m a stoppered vessel. 

This lolion is useful tor undue jicrspiration 
under the arms, as also is diluted Condy’s 
Fluid and boric at id dissolved in w.^irm w'atcr 
Boiacic acid powder is usclul in this direction, 
and so is carbolic acid mixed in the proportion 
of one part to tw'O hundred of powdered 
starch This may be m.ide more adhesive 
by the addition oi a little brent li (halk, and 
m.iv be ]>crfumcd Powdered alum is useful 
It miy be .idtlcd in a small quuitity to 
powtleicd slarcli. 01 u->etl as a lotion by 
tli^solving il The afftcied parts should bj 
washed and left clean .it night 

Goose skin c.in be banished by friction 
wliuh will .ilso iinprov'c the shape of a thin 
.11 m w'hilc it smooths the skin For this use a 
loofah every night and moining, afterwards 
lubbing in some cold-cream with the hand 

'I he following is the cx.ict procedure of a 
popular singer 

The arms are first rubbed with a mixture 
of glyccimc and losc-water, then well 
cov’ered with an emollient, which is allowed to 
icraain on for about a quarter of an hour 
This in its turn is wiped off with a soft cloth, 
and the help of a good rice powder requi- 
sitioned The toilet powder is dusted on 
and rubbed off, and the skin left white 
and beautiful 

The (bllowine are kooiI firms for supplyine materials, etc , mentioned 
in this Section Messrs. T J Clark (Clyi-ola) . Oatina Manufacturing Co 
iOatiiie Pr^rations) , A & F Pears. Ltd (Soap) 
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CHILDREN 


This section tells fAcijthintr that a inothu oucllt to know and ( \<.r\lliing; she should tt uh her 
childicn It will cf)nt.tin artulcs dLahnp; with the whole of a child s life fioin infancj to woinmliood 
A few of the siil))ecls arc here nientioiud 


The Baby 

1 Education 1 

Physical Trainini* 

1 Amusements 

C iolln s 

J/iW to I n^a'^i a 

1 u 0 / L ///hi 

/Lao to 1//a//i^t a 

How lo a 

l^UT'ah (^07tf//i\\ 

Jh//./h-hlls 

1 ( h/ld/t// \ /'iiity 

j\ /// \i' 

hif^l/sh S.ht'o's fo) 

Jh . 1 /opt / s 

i'^/ZldoO! (itT///t \ 

Pttptviu^foi llahv 

(in/\ 

( ht \t J \pa//dt / \ 

h/doo! {,a///t s 

"i/of/h i hood 

St hot \ and 

/ w/f/ws ll/tho//t 

J/t ,0 to ( hoi'\t 1 ov't 

Jl hat J X'n y Mot tux 1 

C iiffi’t nt\ 

lppa/at//\ 

to) ( h/ldn// 

Should Know, <ti \ 

/i V < han^ t 70/th / ot 1 /^ // 

Jl/tath///^ h \ t/(/\i 

J ht S(/itt/o// 0 / Sto/y 


[ / an/ tin \ fo/ / « a/ /////; 

Sl/f'p///^ 

hook 


! a//i;//a\t t tt 

tt< 

tt, 


(GAMES FOR A HOEIDAY TEA 


iggestions for a Holiday Tea Programme— Musical Story Competition - Domestic Problem 
Dnipetition— Zoological Drawing — Blowing Out the Candle Blindfold — Flicking the Cork off 
a Bottle— A General Intelligence Examination 


t \OUNCr ])OOph ’s holul.iv IS 

^ apt to fall rathci Hal, ( spi e tally in the 
ittnliy, iinhss sonic sort ol ciitcUainmcnt 
pi ovulccl 

11 IS an cxttllenl ])lan to ask one’s gut sis 
) arri\e soon aflti ^ o’clock and to aiiangc 
piogianmie of aninsing g.imis and (onijK- 
tions ^^hulI (an lu’gin dn('(tl> they ha\c 
inoNid then wi.ips 

A cop^ of flu progr.imim of events should 
3 paintctl on a slteel of ( aidhoard and hung 
3 m the h.ill, and might tun as follows . 

PK()(,RAi\niE 
Musical Stoiy Com]i( lilion 
Domtslic Piobkm Competition 
ZoologK al Competition 


IN 1 EKVAI I on 1 I ^ 


lowing otil th(‘ (kindle Hhndlold 
ickmg the Cork oil a Boltk 
Examination Pa pci m Ccneial Tnlel- 


^ the Musical Story Competition each 
^ nust be provided with a sheet ol paper 
L. g a short storv, in which the blanks 
Y 5 e filled in with the titles of the aiis 
j on the piano, \iolin, oi banjo, oi sung 
f ne of the mock papier mdchi tnnn])efs, 
; * 111 *ie illustration, in the following 

JE^nbin Adair ” ; 2, " Merry Widow ” ; 


3, “ Old Folks at Home ” , “ Within a 

Mile of Edmbiiigh Town ”, 5, “Vicar of 
Bi.iy ” , 0, " \ioli Is ” , 7, “ Two ii.yes of 
Grey ” , 8, “ Robin Adaii ” , (), “ Meh- 
sandc ” , 10, “ Mi iiy Widow ” , ii, “ Come 
to the Ball ” ; i,i, “ Take a step, take two 
steps “ , 13, ** Phryne ” , 14 ” S.ilome ” . 



The Musical Story Competition The performer sings a few bars 
of each air, for the title of which a blank is left on the story 
paper given each competitor The winner is the one who fills in 
these blanks most correctly 
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15, “The Chocoltilc SoUhci “ , i6, “Post 
Hoin Galop”, 17, “Wore a wreath of 
roses ” , 18, Tosti’s " Good-bye ” 

A few bars only of each an sliould be played, 
followed by a p.iusc to give the tom^tilois 
time to think out and ANntc down lath title. 
'Jhe musical stoiy luns as follows 

“ The mariiage of (1) to the (2) 

caused epute a sensation amongst the (3) 

who lived (4) 

The leiemonj wms i)eifornu‘d b> the (5) 

The bride c ai 1 u d a bou<iuet of ((>) , 

which much enhamed the bi‘aut> of her (7) 

After the wedding, (S) said to Ins 

biide (0) - — No longoi the (i<^) in a 

w'hispei (11) Heic he peisiiaded hei to 

(12) , and then danced (13) and sat 

out (14) .nid (15) . and aften taking 

pait in the (j6) bade their kind hostess, 

w'ho (17) an allc'ction.ite (18) 

The eompetitoi who fills in concctly the 
gieatcst numbei ol blanks wins the pii/c 


A Domestic Problem Competition 

hoi the Domestic Pioblem Competition a 
nimibei of small pots and jais, c'ach l>t*aiing 
a distinguishing niimbei, and containing 
floiii, sago, tapioca, cloves, pcjiiX'! corns, 
nutmegs, raw mustaul (in powdci), fine 
bieackrumbs, 01 any similai ai tides in daily 
domestic use, aic arianged on a table 

The comiietitois, piovided with pencils 
and with cauls bearing similar numbers to 
those on the iiots and jais, come lorw^ard, 
one by one, to examine each ]ai and wrritc 
what they imagine aie its contents uixm the 
space beaiing a duplicate number on the card 
They must judge by appearance alone, for 
neither smelling nor tasting is allow'ed 

tor the Zoological Comjx^tition the hostess 
wiites the names of a number of different 
birds and beasts and insects on small slips 
of paper, and folding them up as small as 
possible, places them in a bowl or jar before 
the guests arrive 


A number of sheets of white kitchen pap 
and as many pairs of scissors as there i 
competitors, must also be put in readiness 
Each competitor, armed only with a she 
of paper and a pair of scissors (no pencil 
allowed) , draws a slip of paper from the bo> 
and having read it. must proceed to cut out 1 
or her respective idi'as of a kangaroo, elephai 
caterpillar, dog, cat, canary, or earwig 
When the ten minutes’ lime allowance 
up, the hostess collects the paper mcnager 
and pms up each zoological specimen up 
a dark w^all or curtain 

Eacli drawing is numbered, and the ent' 
jiarty are given voting-papers and invit 
10 award then votes for the best and t 
worst diawn animals in the collcctic 
These votes aie subsequently added up, a 
the first jinzcand “ booby prize ” aw’ardc 

Blowing Out a Candle Blindfold 

An old-fashioned sit-down tea at a cracki 
decorated table will be much appreciated 
this stage of the j>rocecdings , alter whi 
the nnu h-icfieshcd guests, adorned wi 
cracker jewellery and papci caps, will U 
inoic inclined to enter into the frivolity 
Blowing out the Candle Blindfold 

'fills IS a game which can be played 
two ways 

In the fiisl w’ay a lighted candle is placi 
on a small table or pedestal of suilal 
lieight at one end of the room, while t 
guests ,11 c collected together at the othi 
'J'hey aie then blindfolded one by one, ai 
each player in turn, having been twisted roui 
three timc's, has lo find his or her way acre 
the room to the candle, and then proceed 
blow it out 

This IS a more difficult i>rocce<ling th. 
might be imagined, and the most ludicro 
scenes often ensue before any player succcci 
in blowing out the candle 
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The second pUn, which is even more 
Tiusing, IS to blindfold half the players at 
ace, and let them go forward in a body to 
low out the candle 

The plcijei who succeeds in blowing out 
le candle in the shortest space of time 
ms the prize M.isculine (ompctilors 
lOLild have then hands ^lied behind their 
acks in addition to being blindfolded 
Flicking the Cork oft a Bottle is a iio\tl 
nd most exciting tonipelition A l.irge 
ane bottle, with the < ork just balanied on 
jp ot it — not inishcd in — is plated on a 
cde&tal at such a height that the coik is 
lom 4 leel to 4 leet 0 int lies fioin the gioiind 
The conipctitors lange up 111 a row, one 
ehind the other, a couple of ^ards .ipait, 
-ith their right arms stiaight out beloie 
hem at light angles from thiii borlies, and 
Miking as fast as jiossible loiiiul the loom, 
ly in tuin, with a flick of tlu fiiigei .iiul 
humb to send tlie cork lljing as tlu'y jiass 
For some impenetiable rc ason, players 
Imost always tlicU high, and it is no iin- 
ommon sight to see hall ,i ilo/en peojib’ teai 
0111 01 live limes round <ind loiiiid .1 loom 
u along a corridor bc'fore anyone* ol thcmi 
iicceeds in judging the distance coirettly, 
nd flicking ofl the coik 
An unijnre should be piovided to stand 
tpjiosite the bottle diiiing this tompelition, 
01 an\ l)ia>ei slackening his 01 lici jiace 
list beioie leaching the bottle in oidti to 
ako aim is disc|iialifled, and (omju'litois 
nust cjiiu keii then jiace to almost a iiin 
vhilst .ittuall> jussiiig l)v 
The General Intelligence J' 'tainin.ition 
*apcr must be jjiepaied by the hostess, 
\ho will thus lune an ojipoitunitv ol looking 
ij) the answeis to .in\ (jiicstious she do< s not 
viiow beloiethc'i giu'sts aiiue Thus die 
Mil be prejiaied siibsccjuentl} to coirect 
>a])crs and aw'aid tlie pji/c 
Each sit of ciLiestioiis sliould be wiitteii 
)iit on jj.iKhment ji.iper, and tied with ml 
.i])e and si.ilid JC\ei\ good i vainiiialion 
lajiei cuiitaiiis .1 few catches, and the c]uc*s- 
lons might 1 un as Jollows 
I How can you <it once distinguish a 
nittcifly liom a moth ? 


2 Draw a picture showing the leUlivc 
sizes of two parcels containing a pound ot 
feathers and a pound of lead. 

3 If a goose weighed ten pounds and a 
half its own w’cight, what would - be the 
weight of the whole bird ? 

4 fhvc the names ol the books or plays 
in w'luch the iollowing characters appeared 
(rt) The Widow' Tw'aiikey , (6) The Laird; 
(f) Bc'cky Shaip; (c/) Lhnkie ; (c) Pimcess 
Fla\M, {/) Calilian 



Blowing Out a Candle Blindfold Each player blindfold, has to 
walk to the opposite end of the room and there blow out a lighted 
candle placed on a table or pedestal a very difficult feat 

5 IJow «ne the numbeis wiiUeii on the 
face ot a clcu k ? 

'I he answcis ale as follows 
I A bultcifh lias (lubbcd ends to its 
aiilenu.e, while those ol a moth aie jiomLed 

' □ 

j Twvnty jioiinds, because there must bo 
cx.utU two h.ihes m whol 

4 («) '‘Aladdin’', (/j) “Tiilby'', (c; 

V.tnily I ail ”, (c/) "The light th.il 

I’ailcd ” (the (log) , (c) " Pijsoiier ol 

Zeiida " ; (/) " 'I he Tcinjiest " 

5 Folii Is W'littc 11 111 I iiisti ad ol IV 


GSRE^S" CMRnSTSAH HAMES 

ivil'iHiii t /tom ta I </'»/ tilt / V 


Iwendaline — “ ^Mllte w.tves ” 
jwendolen (Ctitn ) — "\\iiitt how” 01 "new 

moon” Tins veiy jnetty name*, winch i- 
of Celtic ongiii, has an exticincly Jargi 
numbei of cIcm ivatives and vauants, .ill 
those comrni nemg with " liwcn ” bemg 
purely Welsh, those with " Wm ” 01 
" Wen ” the Anglicised lorm, the " G ” 
being dropped "Gwen” by ilsc*lf means 
“while'” but was also ‘•ometimes used lo 
demote a " woman,” the .suffix " Gwen ” 
describing the lenunme form ot any name, 
inch as “ Cam Gw'eii,” w'hicli was shorteiud 
later into “ Cainwen,” the feminine of Cain^ 
n much the .same way as " me ” or " a ’ 
make* feminine forms — Ernestine, Josephine, 
Roberta. The former termination ha» very 


piobalily come fjom ‘Gwen ’ 'ihi following 
aie some of tlu Wel-li valiants — Gwenddya, 
(fWindaliiK (iWiudduKn, Gweiidolina, 
Gwyneth (jwenhwylir 

Gwenfrewi — “ lute nvulet ” 1 his corresponds 

to our Lngiiih ‘ V\ milled ” or " Winilrid " 

Gwenllian— White idy. ’ 

Gwynedd — "lilies.” OtlvT I-aighsh \aii,mts 
an. Guenever, Guinevere Gauivi.'i Gnicvrc, 
Gemevra , wink Genovc*la is used m liia- 
bant, and Genevieve in I’aiit Jaiiovela is 
Bielon, and h.is much tlu* s.une foim as the 
Brabant Geiiovefa. Cornwal* claims Ji*iin?ier. 
Two oilier names may be iijeiitTonecl lieic — 
" Whnfred ” and ” Winfnth,” as they so 
much lesemble " Winifred,” but nave a 
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distinct origin (Teutonic) and a different 
nu .iningaltojrcthcr friend of peace” 
Gwyneth — “White sin am,” sometimes spelled 
“ Gwynneth ” 

Gwynne— “ wintt maul ” 



Haidee (Tnttouu ) — “ H.ijipv ” 

Hannah — “ r.i.ie< ” 

Hannchen--(*< mi.in Jonn of ,il»nve 
Hanne — Dinunulnt ol 

Harmonia (<ittik) ” “crimoid ” 

narmoni.i v\.is lln dnii^^htir of M.'iin and 
\ ( nil’' .ind \mI( of ( .ulinu'-, ndi 1 f)t I In Im 
O n li( r \\eddin‘*-d.i\’ she Kdivi'd liom 
Iniop.iIlK edt ol .1 ID < kl.ic' , wliifli .dtii- 
w.inl'. ]»io\(d l.ilril to (v'lvoiu who |U)-> 
s» SM*(I il JhiirnoMM l»ia\('v '>hai(<l Id 1 
Inishand’s downfall and < mU , and btUh w« 
nlliiTi.df Iv ( hall”) d into stl|1lnt'^. and 
leinovtd li\ Z( U» Mvsniin \ft<t niaiu 
sn(C(ssi\« owiDi'^ IId f.itid neiki.Ki cann 
into tlie hands of \<.Mnan u )io dto'ieafcd 
if foIlD 1 »nij)l<‘ol MIkim rioineaat Ihlplii, 
ainl tlms (nd(<l ifs niah fic c.inii 
HarpalycG (Z*o//,) “ sh< who ov(i]>ow<i^ 
wolv(s” 1 his I In.u i.Lii pniu r '.s, otphaiD d 
ataiMaili .ij'i , was })ioiiplil n]>inth( loic-ts 
wluK sin dwtll as a rohliM and a hiinlii 
•nid was '■aid to he so swdl-loottd that no 
hoist (ould oNcitaUi Id 1 
Harriet (yvn/enn ) — ” llonu -inl<*i ' 01 “ l,id\ 
of Ihi Jioiist “ I Ills ])opnlai name i" 
tlenvetl fiom JInmdal, tin <ild swoid-t(od 
in 1( ntoiiic mvtholof^>, who at ted as watch- 
man at OIK (lid of tlie liainhow — tlu magic 
liiidi*( wliuli led to \sgaid, tlu h< avt 11 tif 
the old \alkMUs JJiiindal w.is such a 
l.iithfiil w.ittinr th.it nothing tsta]»ed Ins 
sight 01 luaiiiD' (itliti !»y da\ 01 night 
Ills naiiK (onus liom Ihiin =“ honu,” and 
“d.illi ” “fiowtifiil ’’ soth.st itslitt lal nu an- 
iiig IS of oiD who IS loid 01 inlei of the home 
In Si .indni.iN i.in this wainoi was known as 
” Kig(i,” wluiut tomes hiu and h'rith It 
IS t h.iiat t( nsiit of Ciennanv th.il slu still 
(lings to 1h( names ot th< old leiittniu 
1 dio( I, w host Iov( of w.ai of iu(dom. .ind 
of Iionit weie su( Il salient juniits ni tlu 11 
( h.ii .11 lei pet IS tin (iii(ks woishipptd 
Ih.uiIn and ptntii It is impossihle n(>w to 
a (I It. nil m wh.il foigotttn .i"^( ' Ihmu- 
luh ’ h( ( inu transtoimid into Hdinuh 
(tin loot toim ol oni pusint Ihmv .iiid 
1 l.ii 1 ^ 1 hut .IS lai h D k .'s .'(70 1 h iniM h dt i 
^og^l (IhiiiN lilt I ow It 1 ) hit.iiiK l.iiiioiis 
foi Ills nithlt dettl .nul hi- gloiuuis hit 

I 10 m th.it tiiiD onw.uih tlu pti]nil.ui1\ ol 
111 n.ime sti .idil\ mtii.is»d, hut tin I nghsh 

II mmiiD loimsihti not hittmit (ominon till 
lilt si\lf<jiih ('(iitini whifi ( h.nles I s 
(pnm, Hinutlt.i M.ni.i. hionehl it into 
l.ishion ll.niiet Is lilt Joiiii most used in 
1 land 

Harrietce — humid mitionolllu 1 nghdi foiin 
HiirriOt — \n()tlDi loim ot Il.iiiitl 
Ha.ttV niminiitut oi.duat 
Harty (J (itiii)—‘ A st.n rnglish duivative 
of hsllu I 

HarVOise ((nm/n//)— '‘ ] udy ot J)efente,'’ or 

" W.ll K lllgt 

Havoisia— Alt( rn.it i\e foiin of above Otiur 
snellmgs .III Hawoisa and llawoyse. 

Hazel {4nglti-Sa\ou ) — “A witch,” 01 "a dis- 
tovercr.” ^\hen used as a ttower-name, it 
denotes " reconciUation ” or “ peace.” 


Heather (Celtic) — " Sohtude ” 

Hebe (Gnek) — ” Youthtul beautv ” 

Hecsergre {Greek ) — “ One who hits at a distance/ 
or *• the far-shooting one ” Daughtet or 
Hoicas, the north vmiuI. 

Hecate (Grak ) — “ An enchantress ” 

Hecuba [(imk) — “ Sonowful ” Wife of Priam, 
King ol lioy, and mother of ih'ctor, Paris, 
and Cassandra r])on the fall ot Troy slu 
w.is (aptnred h\ Ulysses, and led away as a 
slave liy the (iieeks On Ik holding tin 
d( .id bodies of her ihildieii she was filled 
with gnef and wrath, and lx mg changed 
into a dog, for long wandcud howling 
thioiigh tlu kind 111 that torm Thus tlu' 
lutwlifig ol till (log b( crime an oiiuii ot 
s( mow 

Helen ((jitili) “ \ touh,” or “hnglitU- 
shining oiu ” '1 he name is interest mg smci 

It eonus fiom the Greek root ^\e — 
” blight ' or light ” (thing) .ind forms tlu 
b.isis oi l)oth tlu liimin.ii les’ nanus — 
Si leiD‘. tlu miKKi , and Ililios, the sun 
11 ( 1(11 was llu daughtir of Zeus and Led.'i, 
and will ol Mem Ians, King of Sjiaita 
Slu w.is jjosstssid of siu h marvellous 
b(aut\ that slu Ixwildeied and da//led not 
onl\ the ( v( but alsei the honour oi lu r 
(ounlUss .idniiurs So that wlun the 
liojan pnnee, Pans, ranu as a guest to hei 
husband s eouit lu fell m lo\( with the 
p((Tl(ss Jl(len, and e.iiiied lur bark to 
lio\ v\ith him Whetlu’i Hi 1 < n lesistcd 01 
whetlni slu .lecjiiieset d is not known lint 
tlu lesiilt ol tlu action was paiticul.irlv 
disastioiis Hti former suitors, as wdl as 
lui husband, vow (d vengeanee, and sailed 
.ig.imst lioN, whieh suite i(d a tern y('ar‘'’ 
si(g( 111 it Wiis burned to the giound, and 
Uilen letnined to Sparta witli Akuelans 
Helena is both the Spanish form and laighsh 
v.iiiant 

Helena and Helene — French variants of Helen 
Helene ---t*( im.in lomi of abovi Foi othei 
denvatives, sm h as Flame, Meaiior, Ellen, 
I 1 ( iia and KiIkii ufei to httd E 
Hclice {(itak)—' Wiiulmg ’ i hi>. 111,1 iden w.i 
beknnl In Zens, but lli'i.i, out ol jealou 
(h.mgid hei into .1 she-bi.ii, when upon 
/(US pkuid hi r .iinoiig the stais ,is llu 
( oiis|< Ikition oi the (lU.il Jie.ii 
Helle {Gri(k) — ■■ Sin,” (K ” timul .I'l .1 fawn ” 
Heloise (linu/i form 0/ 'hiitouu l/o/s) — 

J'.imous w.ll ’ 

Helsas (Hthrm)—' (lod h.ilh swoin ' \ 

Si.mdm.ni.m eonti.uliou ol I li/,il«th 
HelVia {(link) ■ W isilom ' Tlu mothii cd 
till philoMipli' 1 Senee.i 

Hemeresia ((om/i) - sootiimg 01 “u-itiui ’ 

Henrietta (i(utouu) ‘’IIoiid mUi ' iiu 

J’-uglisI) limmme leirm of llenrv \'\u 
dein.itioii ul'i to Haunt 
Henriette — Ibe'mh form ol .ibr)\e 
Hcphzibah (Hihi.n-) — ” M\ di light is m hei 
Hera {(Oiik) — “Mistress,' or “ gentk rulei ’ 
rills giuidiss, who presidid over niainaf 
and till bn til ol children, was represen d 
as a pi I fi ct type of w'omaiihood and mo’fi ■ - 
hood, with a majestii figure, biautdul 
foiehead, and laige sjik'iufid eyes, havin', 
an expression benign, vet comma ding 
reverence and admiiation 
Hermia (GrirA) — “ Maiden of high degreed 
To be continued. 
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CHILDREN 



HOW 

SHOULD GROW 

By T. F. MANNING 
A Chart Showing the Development of the Normal Healthy Child 



A suBjrcT of great interest, and worthy of 
^ careful study on the pari of the mother, 
IS the rate at which her child is growing This, 
and the manner in which tlu‘ baby ai quires 
control of its limbs, hc.ul, eyes, and develo])s 
Its various mental f.iculties, ,irc indicative of 
the state of its health and constitution, 
liecausc all healthy children conform more 
or less closely to a well-defined course ol 
devcloinnent 

The mother should be provided with a 
pan of sc.ilcs“- it is difficult to weigh a restless 
child with a spring balance- a measuring- 
lape, and a diaiy In the latter should be 
entered all the little signs of daw’uing mtdli- 
geiice .ind increasing control ovci tlu* mustU's. 
Hy doing this the mother can judge if her 
ihild IS thriving as it should 

Small (Ulfcrencc's from the slanelaul l.iid 
down in the appended t«d)le ncc'd gne rise to 
no uncasinc\ss A child may be <i litlle 
backward .ind then soon recover, or jKTh.qis 
eonstitutionally it is slightly below' the 
average A big diflerenie, howe'wr, shows 
that something is .uniss, und tJie doctoi’s 
attention should be calk'd lo it. 

'riie following time-table is of v.ilue iii 
that it indicates the eh'vi'lopment of the 
normal healthy child, and thi'refore shows 
every mothc'r what to look for m the ease ol 
her own child 

The Normal Development of the Healthy Child 

First Month — 'Jhe length of the child .it 
birth should be 20 to 21 im lu's, and its 
w'eight betwc'cn 7 lb. and S lb , o’ Jb 
e hilelren, howevei, arc nimu'ious Some 
babies, moreover, at biith w'eigh as little .is 
51b , and, on the other h.ind, some as much 
as 10 lb 

1st Day — Tlie b.iby jicrceivcs stiong- 
smc'lhng substances Smell is the first sense 
to become active 

1st or 2nd Day — The cluld bc'conies 
sensitive to light 

2nd or 3rel Day — Feeling begins. 'J lie 
infant starts wdicn touche-d 

4th Dav. — ^'riie baby gener.dly hears sounfls 
for the first time Somi'times, howc'vei, it 
does not hear until a little l.itci . 

0th to 7th Day. — It shows sensitiveness to 
Uatc 

The week-old baby, therefeu'e, shouhl have 
all the senses active It wnll have lost .1 few 
ounces in weight since its birth, but will now 
begin to put on fat and muscle rajudly. 

nth Day (aboutl — A hghte<l candle will 
create interest. 

26th Day — ^Probably the baby will smile. 

28th Day. — It will make some vi»icc 
sounds. 


31st D.iy — Tlic weight should be fioni 
8 lb to c) lb 

Second Month — Great strides wall be 
made during tins month 

The baby should recognise human voice's 
and turn its fair tow .in Is sounds 

Usually it shows jiliMSine in music, but 
the c'yc's still will be uncontiollable , c'.uh 
will turn its own w.iy 

Squinting, thc'relore, at this time is ejuile 
common 

In the c'lghtli week the cJiild shouhl be 
.iblc to grasp objects with lour fingc'rs, but 
iu>t the thumb ; and it should l.iugh wdien 
tickled, as .m iiuhe .ition of good nei\ous 
development 

At the (‘iid of this month Ihe cluld should 
weigh 0 lb lo 10’. lb , and at night should 
sh'ij) six hours .it .1 si 1 etch 

I iiiKi) Momji — ]| tin back lx siippeirtc’d 
the b.iby should Ix' .ible to hold its Iic'.ul 
qiiib' e'K'et I'or llu' first lime, morc'ovei, 
It will cry with tears Mot yf't, howTVi'i, will 
It lx .ible to iMise its t'yelids fully w'Ik'ii 
looking upw.iid , hut it wtII begin now lo 
Joe us objei ts, ind to see the woild in ejiiitc 
<1 new light At the end ol the* month the 
cluld should weigh 10^ lb to 12 lb 

I'OiJKiii MeiMU — The UK.veiiuiits of the 
e\e 'ilunihl now Ix'ennie jx'ih'el, hat not yet 
will the' chiKi h.ive' .iee|uuid the jiowe'i lo 
judgi ehst.iiu e', ,ind it w'lll in. ike liitdi' 
.ittcrn])ts te) giasp things which are e^uite out 
eil le.ieh 

I he tee'tli, inoreenei, in.iy begin to appcMi, 
but the eommg of the teeth .ilw.'j's is iineei- 
1am 'Ihe child also should be .ibh* to hold 
its head erect W'lllienil supjiort, .ind, with .1 
little lu'lj), to sit 11]) About iK)W', moreovti, 
it will be'gin lo iinil.ile ]« ojile 

Its we'ighl .it the i iid ol the month sliouhl 
be 1 2 lb le) 1 lb 

Fifth Moni ii — Tkibv now shoulel be alile 
to recognise- sliang rs il will find ple.isme* 
in telling ])ape'i , look luejuiringly .iiiel 
le.irn r.ipiell) II will be <ible to grasj> 
things ,nul e.iny Uiem to its menilh At 
night it should slee]> for te'ii houis, and 
between neiw .ind the ninth mf)nt’i will cut 
Its fir'll tooth Its weight .it the enel eif Hie 
nionlh should be* i lb to 15 lb 

Sixth Month — 'llie ehilel now sheiiild bo 
able to sit uj) unaiekel, and should s})fnd 
niiich of the day laiigliing Its we'ight .it 1 lie 
cufl of ilic month shouhl be 14 1 lb to lO Jb. 

Srti.MH Me)MH -Tl’*^' b.iby now learns 
many e onqihc.ite d Hungs — tei sigh, to purse 
its lips, to turn aw'.iy itsiie.iel when displeased. 

Its mc'ineiry w'llf be-conu- well developed, 
and it will acquire a dccidcel tendency to 
ngYA-Uaiiideducsb. 
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Its weight sliould be 16 lb to 17 lb. at the 
end of the month. 

Eighth Month. — ^By now two teeth 
probably will be cut in the lower ]aw. 

Baby will be able to sit up at table, but 
should not be allowed to stay for long, as its 
back still will be weak 

Its weight at the end of the month should 
be 17 lb to t8 lb 

Ninth Month —Baby will begin to stand 
without support, and will understand many 
questions without being able to speak a 
single word 

It will show fear of strangers By the end of 
the month it will probably cut lourtceth in the 
upper jaw, and should weigh 18 lb to 19 lb. 

T1-.NTH Mon III — B,iby will be able to sit 
safely 111 the bath, will ti*y to walk, and will 
say several b.ibyish wonis Its weight will 
be 19 lb to 20 Jb. 

Elevi-inth Month — Sitting now should 
have become a fixed habit, and perhaps the 
child will be able to st.ind unsteadily but 
uiiauU'd It should weigh 20 lb to 21 lb 

Twelfth Month — 1 he baby shouUl be 
able to ])ush a chair and sometimes to walk 
alone. 

It should have six tecdli, and from now to 
the fourteenth month sliould cut .six more 
Its weight shouUl be 21 lb to 23 lb 

howurEENTH Month —The baby should 
have twelve teeth, .ind will be able to cough, 
sncerc, and r.iise itself by the help of a chair 

FiiiTFENTH MoNTH — Fills IS the month 
when most he.iltliy children can first walk 
without assistance. 


Sixteenth Month. — The child should be 
able to run. 

Eighteenth Month. — ^The child should 
now have sufficient intelligence to wash its 
hands, comb its hair, etc. The fontanelles 
shoulcl close entirely during this month 

From now to the twentieth month four 
more teeth should appear, making sixteen in 
all 

Twentieth to Twenty- Fourth Months. 
— ^During this period the child will try to 
sing and dance. 

By the age of 2^ all the milk teeth will 
have been cut, and a child will be able to 
<listmguish colours accurately for the first 
time 

'1 he weight and lieight of the average child 
from the first to the seventh years are given 
in the following table : 


Ac.r 

WFttjHI 

HI K.HT 

At birth 

7-8 lb 

20-21 inches 

One year 

21-2^ lb 

28-28^ inches 

Two years 

20] lb 

31^32! inches 

Three years 

lb 

35 inches 

F'our years 

35 lb 

38 inches 

Five years . 

41 lb 

4 1 1 inches 

Six years 

45 lb 

44 inches 

Seven ycahs 

40] lb 

46 inches 


These figures are for boys But girls arc 
practically the same height as boys for the 
first five years, and should not be more than 
a pound lighter. 
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A Rag Doll Three Centuries Before Christ — The Doll for a Very Young Child — ^Dolls of the 
Ancient Egyptians — Napoleonic Dolls — Marionettes 


It is the iiistiiict of mimicry which makes 
* old dolls so intercsling , the human touch is 
still stiong, and comes to us fresh and 
fragrant down the jiath of centuries 

Three cent lines before C'hiist, a 
Roman mothci lived at a place called 
Bechmsca, in Ujipcr Eg> pt She did 
not want her child to liuri herself 
with a liard toy, any more tlian w'c 
do now, so she stuffed a linen bag w ith 
pajivrus, sewed on its nose, eyes, and 
r and left hanging threads for 

hi. his IS our olcl friend the rag 
doll coming down to show that 
mothers twenty-one centuries ago 
were just the same as they are now, 
and so were little giils and dolls. 

There is a Gennan doll which gives 
another notion of a past century 
Babies will eat and suck and batter 
Iheir toys on the floor, so the practi- 
cal French and Germans have special 
dolls for very young children, not of 
celluloid, which, if too near the Arc, 
will set baby’s pinafore in a blaze, 
but of wood, carved all in one piece 




An 18 th century 


CcriiMn doli for 
young chiM 


Tills (loll is called a poiipard, .incl has no 
aims ,ind legs to c(jme off, and perhaps be 
swallowed, only a handle , no clothes 
to soil, tear, and destroy, but just an 
adorable baby face and a handle 
TTic ancient Egyjitians also had this 
kind of doll, and the handles had 
wTiting and signs on them to keep 
tlic baby from harm The lucky pig 
appears amongst them, for he was 
sujiposed to be lucky even then, and 
a favourite with the god Horus. 

The little girls of Greece and Rome, 
when too old to play with their dolls, 
took tliem, wnth the dolls’ houses and 
furniture and clothes, and left them 
at the temple of Diana If a child 
died, its doll was buned with it. That 
IS how we have well-preserved speci- 
mens of dolls and other toys wmich 
were made in those remote ages. 

The Egyptians, too, thought the 
children w'ould want their dolls to 
play with in the other world, and 
put some in their coffins, and the 
early Christians continued the custom. 
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though they no longer beheved the children 
would need them, an interesting instance of 
the survival of a treasured custom long after 
its real meaning had become obscured 
Dolls of the Middle Ages wear the stiff 
oustanding skirts which the people of that 
tune affected. They are nearly always grown- 
up ladies and gentlemen, and their dresses 
are stiff with rich embroidery Later, w'hen 
lace and galloon was much worn, the dolls all 
had it too, however costly it might lie 

The fashion for baby dolls and little boy 
dolls came in when Napoleon's son, the little 
King of Rome, was young. In a to\ maker’s 
pattern-book is a toy King of Rome* with an 
order round his neck and a little muslin 
frock, and from that time baby dolls were 
quite fashionable Wc may mention one 
modelled and dressed like the Princess Royal, 
soon after the eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria was born The doll has the dearest 



wee cap of lace and satin ribbon, such as all 
the Queen's babies wore, as well as a real l*ice 
robe over a slip of cream satin, and is a very 
lovable baby 

Not so cuddlesome, but of very great 
interest, is an early nineteenth century lady, 
who is dressed in a buff nankin dress, with 
many tucks, a second dress hung above her 
head, and, in the showcase where she was 
displayed for exhibition, a Sunday and 
everyday bonnet of the coal-scuttle sha])c 
hung on either side. The bag at her side 
contains a wee prayer-book and a hymn- 
book. These were always earned to church 
in a bag of some nch material, generally by 
a footman, in the days when the doll was 
dressed. 

The lady has a face of compo and glaas 
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Chinese puppet Punch end Judy show 


earlier date than the nineteenth century, for 
it was then th.it a p.itcnt was applied foi in 
Pans for the making of dolls’ eyes of glass 

The doll from Peiu winch is seen in one 
of the illustiations is a native toy and wears 
the characteristic peaked tap N.itive woik 
IS shown in the cloth clothes embroidered 
with beads 

The lierce-looking ( hinesc doll is very 
finely modelled in w a\ and has mov.ible arms, 
which brandish the weapon whicli greatly 
enh.inccs the leiror of his .ispeit 

This tov is re.dly .1 m.inonette, .'ind is 
worked b> the child, who holds the thin juete 
of bambiio on wJiidi he is supported 

The Chinese had cl.iborately cquipiied 
marionette theatres long befoic the Ihinch 
and Judy i.imc to I'.ngl.nid. and in Ath mis 
there was .» finely , 
appointed inanonclte 
theatre. 

The storv of the doll 
IS a long and beautiful 
one The tiiend of the j 
child, the recipient of 
childish confidence all \ 
the world over, this 
puppet stands for some - 
thing eternal While 
life lasts wc crave foi ‘ 
sympathv . frieiidshij), 
a form 01 symbol whicli 
shall receive our con- 
fidences and, willy mll> , 
shall hear our jo\ s 
Happy the being who 
can retain the Heaven- 
sent gift of " let's pre- 
tend,” and who can f 
find in her pujipcts all 
through life the qualities _ 
with which she invests ' 
them I-ong may it be 
before she finds out her 
dolls arc stuffed with ^ 
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The Days o{ the Week and their Influence — Comrarison Between the Beliefs Held by the 
Romans and the Northern Races — Bach Day and Its Significance 


“ Monday’s child is fair of face, 

'I uesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 

'1 hursday’s child has far to go, 

I'nday’s child is loving and giving, 

S.ilui day's liairn woiks hard for its living 
But the child that is boi n on the Sabbath day 
Is merry and blythe alway ” 

A MONO the Homans each day of the week 
^ was dedicated to its own deity, so that a 
child boin on any paiticular day was siip- 
jiosed to possess the thai act eristics ol the 
god or goddess to whom tli.it day vv*i.s 
( onset I. it ed 

1 hns, Siind.i\ — l)i<‘S Solis .'iniong the 
Koin.ins and Siinnan-dacg with the Saxons 
w.is clcchcatccl to the sun god, and all the 
children born under his rule w'Cie supposed 
to ]>e noble, gcmcioiis-hcarted, and m.ig- 
ritiminous, like the lienefuent sun himself, 
who beams with ii'g.il inijiartiahtv both 
upon the just .incl the unjust 
The Monday Child 

Mond.iv was Dies Lunu' with the Homans 
.'ind Nonan-daeg with the Saxons In both 
t.ises the tiitel.ir deity w.us the goddc'ss ot 
the moon, called Diaii.i by the Romans and 
hrevga by the Morthmen 

It was thus jiopulaib sujijioscd that 
MondaN’s child would glow up l.iii and 
be.iutitiil, with an elusive Icnehness like the 
siheiN moon, oit-Neiled b\ chitting clouds 
Die.inieis and a isicniaiics, loo, arc they 
to this d.iy, .ind their jewel is the softly 
shinimciing jieail or mystic iiicjonstone 
All oinamenls ot silver weie supjiosc'd to 
bring them luck, and vchite flowers were 
their portion Like the changeable moon, 
iMonday-born childieii were sujiposed to 
ha\c a jxission tor ti.i veiling .iiid noA'cltv, 
and wise mothers checkc’d this rc'stlc'Ssiicss 
in their children, lest it lan ncjt 

Tuesday was essentially the warrior’s clay 
— to the Romans, Dies Mail is, the day of 
Mars, the god of aa.u , and to the Noisemen, 
Tuc*s-dacg, Tuesco, 01 lyi, the w.ir-like 
leader of the Noithern i.ices Therefore, a 
Tuesday-born child was snjijiosed to have 
the special gift of abundant vit.ihty and 
unfailing courage, the essential character- 
istics of the war god Giltcd with strength, 
agilitA , and keen sight, I'liesckay babies 
were clcstined to become great Ictidcrs and 
hunters, athletes, and splendid horsemen, for 
that animal was sacred to Mars. 

Wednesday, the fourth day of the wreck, 
was dedicated by the Saxons to Woden, or 
Odin and railed Woden’s-dav Odin beinc 


another Viking warrior god By the Romans 
it was allotted to Mcrcuiy (Dies Mcrcuri), 
the switt-tootc*cl messenger of the gods. 
'1 hus versatility and adaptability were the 
.sjiccial chaiactcnstics of these mercurial 
cJiildien (Jinck in thought, and often 
cjiiick m temiKT, they weie capable of gre.it 
things mentally, having excellent brain 
jiower '1 heir chief d.'ingei lay in over- 
excrtion and <i restless irnt. ability that w.is 
likely to bring the mistortuiie of ill-hc.ilth 
and weariness in its tram, and thus fulfil 
the ])io}>hecy of “ full of w'oe ” 

Wednesday Superstitions 

If born in June, Wednesday Rabies had 
to be particularly guarded against over- 
strain of any kind , but if born in March 
or September, they could accomplish far 
more without fear of bad results 

In early times Wednesday babies were 
often destined to become jiriests or monks, 
as keen intellect and literary jiower were 
recjuircd for that A'^ocation, just as strength 
and courage were needed for the warrior 

A Thursday’s child came under the influ- 
ence of Jupiter, since by the Rom.ms this 
day was given to that deity, and called 
Dies Jovis The s.anie god wms chosen by 
the Saxons, since Thors-ciaeg means the day 
of Thor, the thunder god Thus the 
Thursday bairn should be of a jovial and 
mc*rrv-hcarted disposition, but .sc^mewhat 
inclined to be masterful and wilful, yet 
kindly .and Axry sensitive withal The 
Jovian child should .always li.avc that 
inestimable gift of seeing the bright side of 
things and of “making alloAMinccs for the 
rainbow” acTOSs the darkest clouds Such 
children arc \ac11 suited for the profession of 
doctors 01 clcrgjanen, having re.ady symji.ithy 
.ind keen intuition 

Lucky and Unlucky Friday 

“ Friday 's child is loving and giving ” 
The superstition that J-nday is an unlucky 
day only began wath Good Friday and the 
sorrciAvful tragedy of the C'rucifixion. Prior 
to the Chiistian era, I'riday was considered 
a happy day, being under the rule of 1 ' regya, 
the goddess of love Friday-born children, 
too, had a happy facility for attaining their 
aims and washes, even when such seemed 
impossible, for they were CA’^cr able to reckon 
on the influence and support of kind and 
powerful friends willing to aid and assist 
them. They were blessed Avith loving 
dispositions, which possibly accounts for 
much of their good fortune. 

To be continue 
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The sphere of woman’s work is ever widening, and now there are innumerable professions and 

businesses by which the enterprising woman can obtain a livelihood This section of Every 

Woman’s Encyci op^icniA, therefore, will serve as a guide-book, pointing out the high-road to 

«n(rcss in these careers. It will also show the stay-at-home girl how she may supplement her dress 
allow.ince and at the same time amuse herself It will deal with 

Professions 

Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways of Making Pin* 

Doctor 

C amnia 

Money 

Civil Servant 

Australia 

Pkoto,(^aphy 

Nurse 

South Aft tea 

Chicken Rearing 

Di ess maker 

Neiu Zealand 

Sweet Making 

^iitres^ 

Colonial Nurses 

China Painting 

A /it Mi ian 

Colonial Teachers 

Pee Keefittg 

Snretaiy 

Trainitt^ for Colonies 

7oy Making 

(tffi'Ci iiesv 

Colonial Outfits 

7'uket PViittngf 

Dane i iii^ Alistie'is^ etc, ' 

/^aimun^y etc. 

etc.t etc. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN 

No. 7 {continuea). WOMEN IN THE DRAPERY BUSINESS 

tou/iuHfa /$iim f>ai,r Part S 
By the Editor of “The Drapery Times” 

The Prospects Offered by the Drapery Trade to an Ambitious Girl — ^Promotion Steady and Certain — 
Salary— What Constitutes a Good Saleswoman— The Social Side of Business Life in a Large Firm 


'To Ibo Rill with an oidinary amount of 
* mti'lliRcnof. and possessing energy and 
a pleasing jicison.vhty, the drapery trade 
picsenls a splendid opportunity for a suc- 
cessful business career. To one so endowed 
the work is remunerative, and to the girl who 
is detci mined to sue ci*ed it will not be found 
altogether uneongc'iiial As in every other 
walk of life, the piospccts arc very much 
what one makes them. In the drapery trade 
the high positions that are occupied by female 
woikers are exceedingly lucrative, but they 


arc only attained by years of undivided 
attention to business 

“ I am convinced," Mr John Lawric, the 
managing director of Messrs William White- 
ley, Ltd , once told me, " that tar more 
appointments of importance in the drapery 
trade will be held in the future by women 
than has hitherto been the case " 

His statement is supported by the fact that 
many large establishments, both wholesale 
and retail, are now placing departments in 
the charge of women that have hitherto 
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been controlled by men. Why ? Not be- 
cause their labour is cheaper ; not l^cause 
they are more capable organisers, but because 
they are naturally better acquainted with 
those TOculiar articles of women's wear that 
form the features of the departmen t. I have 
in mind especially the millinery, costumes, 
corsets, and underclothing departments, in 
which directions they can be expected 
reasonably to appreciate the requircmcntb of 
the public more readily than buyers of the 
sterner sex In the " heavy ” branches of a 
drapery business — such as the dross materials, 
flannels, and linens — ^man's position stands 
unassailable 

When first entering the drapery trade, 
there is one important question that must 
be faced by every female assistant. “ Am 
I,” she must ask herself. “ going to take my 
business seriously, or am 1 ]usl doing this 
to kill time for the next few years ? ” 


handsome and spacious showrooms that the 
larger retail houses allot to the sale of 
millinery will probably be found more 
congenial than life behind a counter. To the 
capable assistant promotion is steady, and 
a buyership, cither with the same firm or 
elsewhere, is within the reach of every girl 
who IS determined to succeed. The salaries 
paid by the more important retail firms to a 
good woman buyer range from ^150 to ;^400 
per annum 

Referring again to the living-m question, 
the girl who contemplates a career in the 
drapery tr.ide should ivmember that it 
depends entiiely upon herself whether she 
lesidcs m “out premises ’* or not. Provided 
that she can command a salary that will 
enable her to “ live out “ she will find few 
obstacles in her way in doing so. As an 
ordinary saleswoman in the millinery depart- 
ment, she should experience no diHuiilty m 
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Assuming she answers the first portion of the 
query in the affirmative, it behoves her to 
gain such experience as will fit her for the 
responsible posts that I have rcfci red to As 
was pointed out in the last article, she must 
first secure a thorough knowledge of as many 
departments ij.s possible. Then, and nol 
Jintd then, j^ill she be in a position to 
specfethBM,«-^^*Premature specialisation is fre- 
quently fatal to a successful career 

Assuring herself, at length, that she is 
sufficiently competent in business generally, 
a girl should find little difficulty in securing 
a transfer to that department which she 
considers offers her the best prospects. 

The millinery trade will present an excellent 
field for her enterprise and industry A good 
milliner invariably commands a higher 
salary than that usually paid to her sisters 
in other departments. Work, too, in the 


earning sufficient to enable her to live 
comfortably with her jiarc-nts or in lodgings 
Her weekly w.igc with a rejuitiblc firm 
should not be less tlian 21s , and this will be 
considerably augmented by the t ommissions, 
lircmiums, «ind bonuses that are gcncrcilly 
given upon the sales she effects About i per 
cent IS usually paid upon all sales Premiums 
arc higher, ,ind special rates arc placed upon 
articles that the buyei is jiartu ularly anxious 
to clear Reverting to the question of 
salary, many assistants are jiaid much more 
libcrallj^ though their duties carry with 
them greatci responsibility 

There arc other assets which arc useful, 
even imperative, but which arc, strictly 
speaking, beyond the bounds of everyday 
commerce In considering the appointment 
of a young lady to the millinery showroom, it 
will be found that employers give preference 
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to those applicants possessing a pleasing 
and smart appearance, and to those who are 
above the usual height, 1 hough perhaps the 
latter recommendation is not of so much 
importance in the millinery dejiartment as 
it IS m the costumes It will be found, 
however, that with 1 h<* growth of the show- 
room system there is an increased tendency 
to select those assistants who denionstiate 
good and gentc‘el Uiste both regarding thenr 
apiiearante and addre'ss 

Ihe Capable Assistant 

'Pile (ostume, coiset, and undei clothing 
dejiartments offer simil.jr prospects to those 
associ.ited with the millinery My references 
hav(‘ been purposely confined to the retail 
brand) of tlic trade, inasmuch as it eiffers a 
fai widci field foi femiiiinc labour ; but woilc 
in the warehouses in the large citus will be 
found equally interesting and rcmuneiative, 
and the hours })erh.i})s somewhat lighter. 
'I here is piactii ally no living-in 111 llie whole- 
•s.ile trade, and sal.iries lule, in many cases 
a little higher 

One frequently hears it said, and generally 
by those totally ignorant of the conditions 
gfivernmg the ictail dr.ipcry trade, that 
there can be little (liflfeK'iice between a good 
and bad assist, int “ Anyoix*,” they say, 
" (an stand behind a counter and measuie 
a >'ard and a half of tape, or make a neat 
]i,uccl of a blouse or a pair of gloves that 
may have attracted the attention of a cus- 
tomer ” If this were actually the case, it 
would be far better, from every jiomt of 
view, for the retailer to rcpLiec his staff by 
slot machines, or similar m('ch,ini('al cori- 
1 1 ivances, for the d1spos.1l of his merchandise. 
Hut, surely, the assertion warrants but 
little consideration The duties of the 
s.ileswoman lie far beyond the capacity of 


a machine. They are expected, certainly, 
to supply the demands of shoppers from the 
stock at their disposal But that is not all. 
The value of an assistant to her employer is 
gauged, not by the quantity of goods sold 
to customers who have entered the shop 
wuth the set purpose of purchasing those 
goods, but by the amount of merchandise 
she has disposed of which otherwise would 
not have been sold had it not been for bci 
initiative, diplomacy, and persuasion. 

" Advertise,” a manager of a large )')ro- 
vincial store once informed the writer, ” to 
get the people into your shop. Once they 
are there, vour assistants, if they know their 
l)usiness, will do the rest ” 

When one understands the uncU'ddecl 
m.inner m which the average woman enters 
a drapery esi.iblishment the meaning of his 
statement is dewr indeed 'Ihe successful 
shopkeeper has no room for the assistant 
who merely serves a customer with what she 
asks for, and then allows her to leave without 
having brought to her attention other articles 
in which she might be interested. 

Good Salesmanship 

The instinct of good salesmanship should 
impel an assistant who has sold and satisfied 
a visitor with a certain article to suggest to 
h(‘r another of which she might probably be 
in search It requires no extraordinary 
amount of intelligence on the part of a 
saleswoman, for instance, to presume that a 
customer uho asks for yarns will give con- 
sideration to knitting materials and articles 
of a similar nature It is the art of making 
the opportune suggestion that distinguishes 
the successful from the useless assistant. 

Words, however, should form but a small 
part of the stock-in-trade of the smart 
saleswoman, though naturally an assistant’s 
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methods must be adapted to the class of trade 
her employer is conducting A voluminous 
vocabulary frequently leads an assist<int 
into what might be pertinently termed 
“ hot water,” especially when she is engaged 
in a particularly high-class establishment 
The majority of women who frequent the 
exclusive shopping centres know exactly 
what they require They will possibly 
spend ;^ioo in half an hour, during which 
time the saleswoman simply takes the 
customer’s orders The assist ant may answer 
her questions with reg.ird to price, quality, 
and material, and supply her briefly and 
politely with information, but she would 
consider it an offence should the assistant 
tender her advice or opinion befoie it was 
asked foi 

Diplomatic Advice 

In an establishment enjoying a middle- 
class trade, however, matters are somewhat 
different, though even in this instance a sales- 
woman may exceed the limits of re.isonable 
pushfulness and the polite attention which 
the middle-class shopper so much enjoys 
Not only docs this frequently result in the loss 
of a customer, but the carelessness .ind 
inaccuiacy of an assistant has been known 
to cost an employer a police-court prosecu- 
tion and the attendant expenses and 
damaged reputation 

There are v.iiious wavs by which an 
assistant may lay the found, ition of a suc- 
cessful trjinsjiction without indulging in a 
glowing descrijition of the merits of any 
particular article Such methods of effecting 
a sale are frequently unconvincing, and .ire 
.apt to .arouse suspicion as 1o tiie genuineness 
of the assistant’s statements A lady may 
have entered the shop with the intention of 
purchasing a p.'ur of gloves which had 
attracted her attention, either in the shop 
window or in the advertisements issued by 
the firm 

The wise assistant will show her a selec- 
tion of the gloves she asks for, but will 
point out th.T.t they are French manufacture 
Would she like to see some British glo\es, 
costing a shilling or so more pc*r pair ^ She 
points out to her that they are just .i little 
superior in quality and finish to those for 
which she inquired 'I'liis method of pro- 
cedure almost invariably results m the 
assistant disposing of a better and mon* 
profitable article than it had first been the 
lady’s intention to purchase 
• 

Value of Suffsestion 

The young assistant wall find she has much 
to learn and to benefit from what is technic- 
ally known as suggestive salesmanship The 
more attractive arrangement of her counter 
is bound to result in a radical incri’asc in 
her sales, and consequently in her worth in 
the estimation of her employer A basket 
of ribbons, remnants, and similar merchandise 
prominently displayed is certain to attract 
the attention of many of her customers. 
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When she sees customers examining them, 
as most ladies will do, then is her opportunity 
to introduce the personal influence to good 
effect. 

A vital factor in good salesmanship that 
IS frequently overlooked is the absolute 
necessity of the assistant acquiring a 
thorough knowledge both of her customers 
and ihe slock with which they are to be 
supplied Her statements regarding the 
former must be accurate, whilst in neither 
case IS the knowledge gained a matter of a 
few months, or even a yeai The " rolling 
stones ” .imong assistants — and there are 
many — are not so valuable to an employer 
as an assistant W'lth a lifelong associ.ition 
with one ii.articular house Recognising 
this, the majoiity of employers give every 
eneoiiragcinent to their young saleswomen. 

Jn view" of the fact that practically 
every house in the trade has now jidoptecl 
bonus and premiuni distributing schemes, 
it will be seen th.it to excel in salesm.inshij) 
not only (aisuies jiromotion tor the futuie, 
but a larger me ome for the present 

Social Life 

The business life of the young assistant 
wall jiresent to her many f.icihties foi most 
enjoyable soci.ibility ICveiy house of any 
import.ince jiossesses a soiial and athletic 
oiganisation, whidi, though siqiportcd in 
most instances by liberal donations from 
“the firm,” are (ontiolled entiiely by the 
.issistants themselves The ^.unifications ot 
such an institution range from a libi.iry to 
an annu.'il .xthletic meeting of an elaborate 
th.irai ter 

There is usu.illv a splendid sports 
giound wuthin easy re.u h, where enthusiasts 
in tennis, cricket, hockey, c'tc , arc all 
c.atcred for Many of the London housc»s 
possess lady athktes of grc.il ability, 
several " drapery ” hoc key te.ims, csjiecially, 
h.ave shown remarkable jirowess during 
rec'ent ye.T.rs Dances, whist drives, and soc lal 
evenings are frequently piomoted during 
the wnnter months, w hilst anuitciir theati icals 
are iindcrt.'ikf’n wulh great success Jt will, 
therefore, bo seen that, whatover the draw- 
Ixicks of livmg-in may be, everything is 
done that m.iy tend to brighten th'^' leisure 
hours of the dr.ijicr’s .issistant She has 
not, after a long and tiling day, to face a 
lonely evening m lodgings, as m many 
( ,iscs w'ould be her lot After all, man is a 
.sociable and gregarious creature, and soli- 
tude*, cspeci.illy to the young, is an iin- 
jflcas.'int .and frcciueiitly pernicious state it 
of long continii.incc 

As rcg,ircls the grievances from w'hicli 
assistants undoubtedly have suffered in the 
past, and in some c.iscs still suffer in the 
present, it should be pointed out th.at recent 
legislation has done much to ameliorate 
matters Such Acts as the Shop Hours 
Act and the Scats for Shop Asscstants Ac:t 
arc examples in j3oint, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1906 specially included 
shop assistants in its provisions. 
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The Duties Required of a Health Visitor —Salaries— Necessary Qualifications— Training and Fees 


A FRESH opening in piiid municipal work hjis 
^ been provided for women by the creation 
of a new office, that of the health visitor 
During the last two years a considerable 
number of women, both in London and the 
provinces, have been appointed to these 
]X>sts, and there is no doubt that in a short 
time most of the London sanitary authorities 
and many provincial ones will have at 
'east one health visitor on their staff 

Duties of a Health Visitor 

The health visitor h.is to perform duties 
which are quite distinct from those of the 
sanitary inspector While the latter has to 
sec that certain Acts of Parliament relating 
to public licalth «irc observed, and h.is the 
right of entry into cveiy house where there 
is reason to believe that a nuisance exists, 
the health visitor is a purely .idvisory ofheer, 
whose duty it is to sjircad among the poor 
of her district a knowledge of cveiv’thing 
that makes for healthy living 

She cnteis each home wath the (oiisent of 
the occupants, and teaches the housewife 
the importance of cleanliness anrT piopcr 
ventilation and explains the dangcis of clirt 
and overcrowding She instructs her in the 
choice of suitable food and clothing, shows 
her how to cook, and especially jioints out 
the dangers of using impure water, at the 
^(Unc time exjilaining how best to ])rcvent 
its contaniin.it ion and that of food gcner.ilK 
She helps to muse the sick, and piomotcs 
a knowledge of home nursing and all that 
relates to the care of young children 

One of the health visitor’s most important 
duties also is to .itteiid on women during 
or shortly after childbirth 

As a general rule, her visits arc well 
received by the pcojilc, since she is recognised 
os a real helper, and her advice and jissist- 
ance arc often voluntarily sought 

Salaries and Hours of Work 

The salary to be paid to health visitors 
IS not absolutely fixcci, but varies in different 
districts from to ;{ioo a year, but the 
r^ocal Government Board has intimated 
that it cousicicrs that the remuneration in 
London should not be less than i^ioo a 
year, as these appointments, especially since 
the passing of the Notification of Births Act, 
are very important 

The health visitor works about the same 
number of hours as the sanitary inspector, 
sometimes rather longer, as her duties are 
not so strictly defined, but she has no 
Sunday work, a half-holiday on Saturday, 
a Vinlidav in the summer. 


She IS entitled to three months* notice, and, 
of course, has to give the same. 

Qualifications and Trainlnjt 

Although power to appoint hc«ilth visitors 
wnth the consent of the Local Government 
Bo.'ird and according to the conditions laid 
down by that department was conferred on 
sanitary authorities by an Act in 1908, it 
was not until September of the following 
year that the Board issued an order clearly 
defining the qualifications required of candi- 
dates and the duties of the office 

Under this order, which applies to London 
only, any of the following women are 
qualified to be appointed without going 
through a sj^ecial tnaining — viz , registered 
medical practitioners , nurses who have had 
.at least three years’ training in the medical 
and surgical wards of any hospital or 
infirmary w'hich is a training school for 
nurses, and wdiicli has a resident physician 
or house surgeon , and midwavcs duly 
certified under the Act of 1902 

By special consent of the Board, too, 
those who have performed similar duties m 
other parts of the country can be appointed, 
and .also, w^hcre the circumstances require 
It, any woman who has a comiictent know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of attend- 
ance on w^oinen during or immediately after 
childbirth, and of nursing in cases of sickness 
and other mental and bodily infirmity, may, 
by special consent, be chosen 

The Examination 

It may be said at once that the Board 
l.ays so much stress on the importance of 
maternity work that the possession of the 
C M B certificate is one of the best single 
qualifications that a candidate can possess, 
though, of course, those who both have this 
certificate and are fully trained nurses as 
well stand a better chance 

For those w'ho are neither nurses nor 
midwives, and who possess none of the 
other qualifications mentioned, it is necessary 
to go through a special, though compara- 
tively short, course of hospital training, 
and then pass the examinations for health 
visitors and school nurses of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute or of the National 
Health Society 

The hospital training must last at least 
six months, and be undertaken in a hospital 
or infirmary receiving children as weu as 
adults, and must include a course of in- 
struction in subjects relating to social 
hygiene. 

The subiects of examination include the 
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following . General structure of the body, 
personal hygiene, air, water, food, clothing, 
the dwelling, elements of home nursing, 
care of infants and young children, pre- 
vention of communicable disease, first aid, 
treatment of injunes, ailments and accidents, 
and statistics A full course of lectures is 
given at the Royal Sanitary Institute, for 
which the fee of ;^i is is charged. 

Opening:^ and Proapecta 

Although flesh openings «ire constantly 
being made — and those appointments arc 
bound to increase in importance — there are 
at the present time a iairly large numbei of 
well-qualified women waiting lor these posts, 
so that it is very important that those who 
wish to take up the work should train as 
fully as possible, and not be* content with 
the minimum at ])resent laid down by the 
Local Government Baird 

Every intending health visitor, wh<itcvcr 
her experience or qualifications, would do 
well to pass the special examinations of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute or of the National 
Health Society, as it is highly probable that 
in the future every candidate will be ex- 
pected to jjossess the certificate of one of 
those or similar bodies She should also 
take her C M B , and obtain as thoiough a 
training in nursing as iircumstances jierrnit 


Age. No age limit has been fixed for these 
appointments, and this is one of the few 
professions where a well-qualified, energetic, 
and capable woman of middle age may stand 
a better chance than a w'oman several years 
her junior. It all depends on the individual 
and the wray m which she impresses the 
selection committee Some women are 
really " too old at forty ” for the work, 
while others may be practically as active as 
ever, and be preferred on account of their 
greater knowledge and cxpciience 

Candidates who require furtlier informa- 
tion as to the (jiiahficalions for those posts 
whuh may be liom lime to time most in 
tlcmand can .ilways obtain it from the 
Sc'cretary of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
Buckingham Palace Jiu<id. S VV , or they 
could piob.iblv also do so from the Local 
Government Board, which has the final 
voice in deciding the selection of all laii- 
didatcs, blit there is no special jirovision 
made for giving such infoimation bj' this 
oi any other official dejiartiiicnt 

Appointments are .idverlised in such 
papers as “ The S.initary KcLOid,” “The 
Municipal Journal,'’ “ Ihc Loial Govern- 
ment Chronicle,” which i,in gcner.illy be 
seen at the free libi.iiies, and m the case of 
many countiy appointments adveitiscmcnts 
.ippe.ir m the local pajier ol the district 


WORK FOR WOMEN IN TEIE FAR EAST 

< ouhvut I how I'atl S 

Social Life and Marriage 


'T'iierk can be no doubt whatever in the 
* mind of anyone who has lived in the bar 
East tliat, so far as social life is concerned, 
women have a much better tunc thcie than 
they would have as a lule at home lhc‘ic 
arc many things which conduce to this — the 
climate, the custom of living in hotels, the 
large number of bachelors . freedom from 
housekeeping woiiics, and all but the most 
immediate family lies , and the laigc jiart 
w'hich games yilay in the life ol the ( olony 

A single woman w'orking for herself would 
live at one ol the many nice boarding- 
houses for about I-] to /8 a month, or at 
one of the best hotels for aliout [,\i or 
a month 'J'his w'ould include everything 
except wines, aerated waters, entcrtainmc*nt 
of guests, and w^ashing The latter item, 
howevcT, IS a vei> small ( onsideration in 
the Far East, for in ('hinesc laundiics the 
charge is about a halfpenny per article, 
and no difference is made for the size 

Office hours are very much the same in the 
English settlements m the Fai East as they 
are at home Work begins at nine o’clock in 
the morning and ends at five o’clcx:k in the 
afternoon On Saturday work ends at one 
o’clock, and working overtime is not very 
common 

In the summer, that is, from May till 
September, mixed bathing parties in the cool 
of the evemng are, perhaps, the most enjoy- 
able of all ways of spending the hours of 
leisure. The usual procedure is for some 
married lady to get up a party and invite 


hc*i fncnds b. join and sluire tiie expense; 
or jui several tricnds to join together, in 
which c.isc* th(‘ic ma> lx* twenty or tliiily 
men and w'omen in the one party, two- 
thiids being men I he ladies lake turn to 
bring IcM, which is their contribution to 
the funds , and the men pay for the 
lauiK h hire and the “drinks” 

If b.ilhing IS not found attractive, there aic 
tennis anrl golf , .ind, ior those who arc tirc'd, 
long iicksha rides along the tJiady loads 
into the country 

It IS in the winter, however, that the 
colony dons its bravest tittire and its 
brightest smiles, and iiom November to 
M.irch IS, ])crhaps, as near a jiaiadise on e.irtli 
as the most carjiing critic (ould desire 
Dinners, dames, picnus, and tennis parlies 
fill all sjiare time, and the dilfi(ult> is often 
to kcA.p pace with one’s soiial engagements 

The (picstion is oltcn .iskecl il single work- 
ing w'omen have more opjiortunities of 
marnage in the bar Last colonics than they 
would have at home The answer is cer- 
tainly ” Yes,” but with the (luahfication 
that the opixirtunities arc not as numerous 
as formerly 

In any case, whether or no marriage be the 
ultimate end and aim of her existence, the 
working woman will number many men 
among her friends, and tor this reason, if no 
other, will rejoice m her change of abode. 
The single woman working for a living in any 
of our Eastern colonies will find much to com- 
pensate her for working m a tropical climate. 
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Marriage plays a, very important part in every woman’s life, and, on account of its universal interest 

and importance, will be dealt with fully in Every Woman’s Encyci op fdia. The subject has two 
sides, the practical and the romantic. A varied range of articles, therefore, will be included in this 

section, dealing with 



7’^/“ Ceremony 

Maumee Cusfomt 

7'rous seaitx 

IJoneytnoons 

Ettf^agemetUs 

Colonial Mat Hashes 

Jinde^matJi 

Wedding Superstitions 

P'oi t /;« ;i Mai 

Groomsmen 

Marriage Statistics 

Engagement and Wedditi'^ Rmgs^ etc. 


JEALOUSY 

U> “MADGE” (Mks. HUMPHRY) 

The Instinct oi Protection and Ownership— Jealousy Not Usually so Strong in Women as in Men — 
Cause of Unhappiness — Men who are Jealous of their Children 


•Thhke arc several sorts of jealousy The 
* principal is a natural chaiactcnstic 
of masculinity, common not only to all 
men, but also to the lower creation, and 
inseparable from the instinct of protection 
and sole ow’ncrship of the chosen mate. 
Femininity feels this, though rarely in the 
same degree It is a strong characteristic 
of the average husband, and should it In' 
altogether lacking m him, he is despised by 
other men, by women, too ; the butt of 
furtive Jibes, sometimes of open scorn 
History records some cases of this com- 
placency Which resulted in wealth and 
high place for the husband, and the very fact 
that contumely attaches to tlic name of all 
such proves that to lie destitute of a certain 
amount ol jealousy is unnatural 

Sometimes « Vice 

But it degenerates into a vice when carried 
to extremes, as it is far more often than is 
supposed. It IS a malady of some minds, 
not always jietty nor ignoble ones. This 
fun^s of jealousy sometimes grows upon 
nolne and generous natures, and one of the 
pathetic things of life is the struggle made 
agamst it, almost alwaN-s ineffectually, 
Reason tells a man that he has no cause 
for this cruel emotion which ravages his 
life, but he cannot subdue it Aware that 
it IS making his home unhappy, he is helpless, 
caught in the toils of an irrational jealousy, 
and knows that there is no escape. 

There are women, too, who suffer from 
this disease of jealousy. They cannot bear 


to .sec their husbands pay the most ordinary 
attentions to a young girl or pretty woman. 
Unfortunately, members of our sex have less 
self-command in this particular than men. 
They may Ix) magnanimous enough to feel 
that a man may laugh and talk witli 
other women without feeling tremendously 
attracted, but, at the same time, they suffer 
when he does so, and cannot hide the fact 
that they do so. Patience and self-restraint 
under ph>«iical pain are usually much greater 
m women than m men, but under stress of 
poignant emotion the former are much 
weaker The result is that frequent scenes 
occur The man, knowing himself to be 
blameless, is indignant at the accusation oi 
preferring to talk to some woman other 
than his wife. She, unversed in knowledge 
of man's nature, throws at him the in- 
evitable “ You no longer love me ” 

Marrylnjr for Money 

It is during the first year or two ol 
marriage that young wives arc particularly 
prone to jealousy. They miss the devotion 
of the days of courtship, the ardour of the 
first few months of union when to be together 
was sufficient joy for both. They connected 
a changed demeanour with a diminution of 
affection, when it means only a new kind 
replacing the old, the transformation of an 
enthusiastic adoration into a gentle, steadfast 
tenderness, the beautiful mutual warm 
friendship that lasts on through all the trials 
of life. 

Some forms of jealousy are almost too 
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subtle, and yet inseparable from our complex 
nature. A girl may be jealous of her own 
good looks. She wonders if her lover would 
fail her if she lost them ; if his love is for her 
beauty merely, and not for that intangible 
and yet very particular she^ the soul and 
spint of her. A young lover, whose singing 
voice IS of that touching quality that reaches 
the heart, and makes the chord of life 
responsive, has been jealous of this great 
charm, and almost wishes himself without 
it, so that he might be sure of being loved 
for his very self. But the worst of jealousies, 
for a woman, is that she feels against her 
wealth The heiress, in the humility of 
love, feels that her money is a much stronger 
attraction than she can ever lx*. Th.it is 
why few marriages are happy when financial 
superiority is on the woman’s side. 

The Jealousy of Parents 

Strange, again, is the jealousy sometimes 
felt by one or both parents about their own 
children. A father will feel aggrieved if his 
wife seems to love the children more than 
she loves him. Or the case may be reversed, 
and he may resent the love of the youngsters 
for their mother, seeing it to be greater than 
they feel for him. Or, the mother of sons 
who adore their father may feel lonely and 
neglected, and develop a very real jealousy 
about the matter. 

In many homes these curious forms of 
jealousy make unhappiness. They exhibit 


themselves in trivial ways, too, even about 
favourite dishes. A man can easily forget the 
many times his Wife has provided his pet 
forms of food, but if he is of a jealous dis- 
position he will never forget how often 
she has catered for the palates of the sons. 

Jealous of Pets 

Even pet animals owe many a kick to 
jealousy. One man, not unknown to fame, 
fond of dogs himself, yet developed such a 
rancour of jealousy against liis w'lfe’s little 
teirier that she had to give it away. It 
must have gone rathei ivilhngly, for he made 
Its small hie a bin den whenever he was at 
home, and reined into sanctuary under 
sofas diiectly Ins key was heaid in the hall- 
door lock 

It IS seldom that two very jealous jiersons 
mairy each other Even if they become 
engaged, the days intervening are too 
strenuous to end in marriage. Furious 
quarrels are inevitable, and the coupte part 
— ^and wisely. They would lx* miserable 
together. 

Pcrhajis the most selfish foira of the 
passion of jealousy is that winch inspiies 
a man to lorlnd his wife to marry again, 
should she betome his widow It is seldom 
done in so many words, but by leaving Ins 
money away fiom her m case of hei re- 
man ying A veiy jealous man may exact 
,i jnomisc on his deathbed th.it his wife 
will iem.im his widow always 



Brides who must Disfigure their Faces before the Wedding Day— Dyeing Hands and Feet— A 
Japanese Marriage— Wedding Symbols— Weddings at which there are No Vows and No Prayers 
—The Bride's Face first Seen in a Mirror 


In that remarkable book, " The Prince of 
Destiny,” in which the author (S.irath 
Kumar Ghosh) represents a future day of 
union in aim and thought, not only between 
England and India, but among all the 
nations of the world, perhaps the true 
millennium, we are told that a Hindu 
marriage of ceremony needs several months 
of prehminaries. 

But the services themselves vary with 
individual instances. The festivities precede 
the marnage, and while the bridegroom is 
the central figure of these, the bride sufEers 
a. s«»rif»a nf and ohvsical tOXtureS in 


preparation for her wedding day. Unlike a 
Western bride, who enjoys every opportunity 
of looking her best on her wedding day, the 
Eastern girl is obliged to blacken her teeth, 
shave her head, and otherwise mar her 
beauty. 

The bridegroom presents the bride with 
her nuptial girdle and her wedding-gown, or 
the material for making it, and he, for his 
part also, receives from her his wedding 
garments. Publicity, however, is the great 
and characteristic feature of Ei^tern mar- 
riages ; something discreditable is supposed 
to attach to a quiet wedding. 
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A Mohammedan marriage is of peculiar 
interest because the ceremony docs not take 
place m a mosque, and because no specified 
religious service is ordained The bride and 
bridegroom arc free to arrange any religious 
rites according to their own wishes The 
celebrant is a hi'/i, or leligious judge Three 
days’ festivities prcfcdc the marriage, and. 
during these, tlie biidegroom is surrounded 
with attention, compliments, and adulation, 
wlule the bride is kept shut up in a small 
room, sometimes m darkness 

On the morning of the u remony her feet 
and hands are dyed witJi mayndi, her lips, 
gums, and teeth with antimonv ,* and in her 
nose IS inserted the ring presented by the 
bndegiooni’s lamily When sh(‘ is rcad> . and 
the wedding jioition piejiared tot hei to take 
with hei, the bndegioom aiiive*' wilh a })ro- 
lession of friends The assembly tor the 
actual marriage must iiu hide the la^i. the 
biide’s I.iwyei, .ind the witnesses 

All being iead>, the la/i asks the woman, 
" Is it by yoni ow n torisi n1 tliat tlie maniage 

lakes pkice with ^ ’’ The bride leplies. 

" It IS bj^ my (onsenl ” Tlien the marriage* 
law of MohamiiU'd is lead, \ors{‘s fiom tlie 



A typicK* Hebrew women in merriej^ costume 



A wealth/ lady Irom Tangier in Mohammedan 
Morocco Photo, Vithnttne 


Koran, and the >oiing man (he is often a 
mere bo\) repeats his deed Then the lazi 
lecjuests the bude’s law^yer to take her hand, 

.incl to ask the Inidegioom, " 's daughter, 

by the agency of her lawyer and by the 
testimony of tw'o witnesses, has, in your 
marriage with hi‘r, had such and such a 
dower settled upon hei Do you consent to 
It ? ” 

The bndegioom replies, " With my whole 
heart and soul, to my marriage with this 
woman, as w’ell as to the dower already 
settled upon her, I consent, I consent, I 
consent • " The marriage ceremony then 
concludes with a prayer by the lazi The 
bridegroom receives the congratulations of 
his friends, and embraces them The bride 
plays a passive pait 

A Moliammeclan is allowed to marry four 
tree women 

A Japanese Marriage 

A Buddhist marriage, as celebrated in 
Japan, carries with it for the bride a sentence 
of ab^lute separation from the Darcntal 
home. To carry out the idea that she is 
henceforward dead to them, she is carried 




A Dakkhan lady The Brahmin marriage ceremonial 
IS a slow and complicated process 

rhoto, I t ilh 


«iw*iy from Ihcir house wrapfK-d entirely in 
white, the Japanese colour of mourning, anti 
her head covered with a long white veil 
Laid on a bier, she is borne away as a t orpst' 
would be, and her girlhofKrs home is purified, 
as if after a burial 

Escorted by a long procession, she is then 
taken to her future home. At the entrance 
the bicr is laid upon a strip of white matting 
Her relations have assembled, waiting her 
arrival Presents are exchanged by bride 
and bridegroom, and the former is then 
earned into all the rooms. 

Rites symbolising the unity of wedlock 
are performed. One of these is the fusion of 
1 he wicks of two candles, which arc fastened 
together and allowed to burn in unison for 
some time before being extinguished Rice, 
too. IS pounded m two different mortars, and, 
as the bride passes, the contents of both art* 
mixed together. There are no vows, no 
prayers, no promises in the Buddhist 
marriage. No formal words are spoken 
There is not even a hand-clasp. The bind- 
ing action consists of the bride handing the 
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bridegroom nine cups of wine, each containing 
just one sip. She passes him three at a 
time, and he reciprocates in a similar fashion 
Meanwhile, the guests eat delicacies, sucli 
as turtle dove, fish, ncc cakes, sweetmeats , 
and dunk sake. The bride and bridegroom 
letiro to don richer clothes, and the rovun is 
reananged during their absence for a recep- 
tion resembling that usually held at English 
weddings Wine is handed round in ricliei 
cups than those used in the ceiemonv, and 
the festivities continue while the biide is 
foimally introduced to her parents-in-lav\ 
and her liiisband’s other rel.it ives To each 
ol these she pledges her obedience in wine. 

Homage Iti dead ancestois by the newly 
maiiied pair concludes llu cerenuinies, and is 
the sole n hgious iite in the whole of the 
pioceedings A few day*? later I he biide- 
giooni s<‘nds piesc'iits to the paienls of the 
bride by way of compcns.ilion lor then 
oiitla}’’ on the main.igc 

In Korea, that dist.mt land of strange 
people and customs, the bridegroom plays a 
more pii Inrescpie jiart than with ns, for ho 
rides in state to liis wedding, .iccomp.inied 
by his friends, one of whom leads his horse 
and anolhei holds over him an umbrella, a 
sign in the East, of dignity and importance, 
brahmin Marrlasre 

Yoiingei still than the Buddhist biidc and 
bridegroom an most of those who are 
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Bralimms A boy m his sixth yeai may Ik 
betrothed to a thild some yeais liis juiiioi 
The marruige ceremony is performed when 
he IS about ten, and five or six years afti i 
the two begin to .keq) house together 'I he 
preliminary mairiage ceremonies last alxnil 
a week, .ind sometimes cost so much mone\ 
as to crij)j)le Ihe two families financially foi 
years. Half-way through the festivities, the 
guests assemble' in a laige room, at one end 
of which tile coujile to Ix' married are seated 
on stools, lacing c'ach othci Two officiating 
priests squal upon the floor at one side ol 
them, and the bride’s parents occupy a 
similar position on the other side One of 
the priests t.ikes a piece of consecrated 
cloth, and fastens one end to the bnde- 
groom’s dress, the other to the bride’s Her 
face IS covered by a red veil Their hands are 
then joined while their faces arc daubed 
with red p.iint, and their shoulders aie 
garlanded walh flowers by two of the ladies 
present Tlu' flowers and the ugly paint 
arc symbolical, respectively, m contrast, of 
a piece ol rcv'olting mythology and of the 
beauty of wedded love ' 

A consecrated coid is now taken by one ol 
the priests and wound round the necks cl 
the man and woman, uniting them, wliile he 
murmurs prayers Then the biidegroom’s 
hands are put in milk, bathed, and powdered 
After this the festivities rc-commencc, and 
go on until the eighth day, when the young 
couple go together to worship in the temple. 


In the older form of the marriage ceremony, 
the following words were spoken by the 
bridegroom, while he led his bride round the 
sacred fire, " I am male. Thou art female. 
Come, let us marry Let us possess offspring, 
united, illustrious, well-disposed towards 
each other. Let us live for a hundred 
years ” 

Then, leading her to ascend upon a mill- 
stone (used for grinding corn, etc ), “ Ascend 
thou this stone Be thou firm as a rock ” 
Again making her take seven steps forward. 

Take thou one step for the acquirement 
of force Take thou two .steps for strength 
Take thou three steps for the increase of 
wealth Take thou foui steps lor w^ell-being 
Take thou five steps foi offspring Take thou 
SIX steps for the seasons Take thou seven 
steps as a fnend I^e thou faithfully devoted 
to me May we attain many sons May we 
attain to a good old age ” 

The bridegroom lias not once during the 
whole of these ceremonies seen the face of 
his bride He may never have seen her. 
Alter the marriage he goes to .i room where 
siie and her mother arc sitting, and finds the 
tormci unveiled Custom orthiins that he 
must see it first m a mir.ror, bc'tore which 
she sits as he enters He takes his place by 
her side, iind it may be imagined that he 
looks verv curiously at the reflection of the 
girl to whom he has just united his future 
life 



A bndegroom going to his wedding in Seoul, the capiul of Korea 
/VkoDfb Undtrwood 
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WIVES OF 
FAMOUS MEN 

No. 3. LADY TENNYSON 



Bj Mrs. GEORGE ADAM 


l^ORD Tennyson never wrote a poem more 
^ beautiful than that of his life ; it was an 
unbroken song, set to music by his wife The 
story of their courtship and marriage reads 
like a romance Here is the first scene of it. 

The Lady of the Fairy Wood 

A young poet, twenty-one years old, is 
walking with his dreams in a wood near his 
home. Even the wood is not like an ordinary 
one It IS called the Fairy Wood At a turn 
in the path he stops suddenly His eyes are 
fixed on a vision which so resembles one of 
his dreams that he can hardly believe it is 
a reality A young girl is coming towards 
him. She is tall and slender, dressed in a 
soft grey gow'n. her fair hair smooth and 
shining above a pale face, her blue eyes 
steadfast and gentle, her features as delicate, 
fine, and spiritual as if carved out of some 
liansluccnt gem If she were alone, the jioct 
would almost take her for a moonbeam lost 
in daylight ; but with her is the friend who 
has filled his life so far Kvldentl5^ then, she 
IS real ; but still lie is doubtful lli^- lirs+^ 
words to her are, “ Arc you a Diyad or an 
Oread wandering heic ? " 

After this unconventional beginning, there 
is a long pause He siddom secs hei, being 
occupied with his ^loetry Then his belovc'cl 
friend dies, and for a while lii-s own life goes 
into darkness. Such friendships arc them- 
selves rare in a prosaic world Only a man 
of noble soiil could be, or h.i\e, siu h a friend 

Troubles and Struggles 

The poet tries to find .solace in work, 
but his sorrow cries out even there “ In 
Memoriam *' is so full of grief, its wiitcr him- 
self remains so despondent, that three years 
after Hallam’s death Tennyson’s Incnds are 
licginning to despair of his ever being happy 
again Not that he mopes, or makes of him- 
s>elf an egoist m whom the whole world, m his 
estimation, centres He is quite leady to 
]oin in the concerns of his family, and even to 
be groomsman at his brother’s wedding 

The chief bridesmaid is the bride’s sister 
f-)f course the chief groomsman leads her into 
church. And, lo, she is the lady of the Fairy 
Wood, SIX years older, six years more 
beautiful. The poet looks at her, Icxiks again, 
and yet again, and when he goes home he 
wiites a little poem . “ O happy bridesmaid, 
niake a happy bride.” And after that there 
could but be one ending 

Poets are proverbially poor, and Tennyson 
was no exception The lady of the Fairy 
Wood was the daughter of a solicitor, and 
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solicitors arc pioverbially common-sensible. 
Nor was Mr Sellwood an exception to that 
1 ule You may have a daughter v^ho is taken 
by dreamy poets for a Dryad, but still, that 
daughter must be clothed and fed. 

After four years of happy courtship, the 
engagement was broken off Mr Sellwood 
insisted reluctantly, but firmly, that the 
correspondence must tease until Tennyson 
had enough money on which to marry. 
The poet’s mother longed to help , she offered 
to divide her jointuie with her son. Both he 
and Miss Sellwood refused to hear of it. 

1*01 ten veai s they only he.ii d of each other 
thiough Tennyson’s sister and biother. For 
ten 3'ears they lemained unswervingly con- 
stant Tennyson worked hard, uigeil by the 
most powerful ot incentives , but he would 
not forsake poetry for any more tommcrtial 
occupation, nor consent to shame his voca- 
tion by working at anothei occupation, 
leaving his jioems to spare hours and 
fatigued energies 

Success and Marriage 

It nas a long waiting liim.but it had 
its leward In 1850, Moxon, the publisher, 
jiromised Tennyson .1 yeaily rovalty on In 
M(‘mori,im,” .ind advanced ;^5oo ikitli Miss 
Stllwood and 'I'eniuson had a sin. ill piivate 
income Mi Sellwood ]noinised lo lurnish 
their house ior them In fine, they both 
went to sta}’ with Mi and Mis Kawnslcy 
.it ShipJ.ikc 

One lan im.igine the liojies and Ic.irs wulh 
w'hich the> met, .dtei ten Ncai'' of silence .iiid 
sepal ation , the dread that invaded e.ii h 
heart of finding the other changed, or having 
changed oneself 

But the jioern was (o lontinue Theyw'cre 
marru'd in Shiplake chiiiih in lime, 1850 
It was a very quiet ceremony , evi n the cake 
and the w’^cdding di esses ^i lived too late 
Tennyson said it w.is “the nuest wielding 
he had t vc 1 been at " Jvveiybod) was very 
happy, and, driving away wdh his wife 
afterwards, the iioet wrote his thanks to the 
clcigyman who li.id married them 

" Sweetly, smoothly flow youi life, 

Never tithe unpaid perplex you. 

Palish feud or party strife. 

All things j'lease you, nothing vex you. 
You have given me such a wife ' ” 

It was m Arthur Hiillam’s eomiiany tli.it 
she had first stcpiied into the pool’s life in the 
Fairy Wood , she was the salvation of him 
w'hcn his sorrow for his friend’s death 
had cast him into llie depths ; and “ in 
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Mcmoriam." his monument to that friend's 
memory, was published m the very month 
they were married So it v^as fitting that on 
their honeymoon they went first to Hallam's 
grave. " It seemed a kind of consecration 
to go there " 

“5uch a WIfel" 

So began the forty ycais they spent to- 
gether in closest tom pan ion ship and jx‘rfect 
unity of sjwrit " Siith a wife • ” he tailed 
her an hour or two after they were married 
" This IS the noblest woman I have ever 
know'll,” he* said of her on the honcj'moon 
" I am proutl ol her intellect,” w.is anothei 
tribute. 

When the present l/nd Tennyson was 
born, the poet wrote on the same dav to two 
ditfeicnt friends ” I h.ive seen Ix'autiful 
things m my life, hut T nt vei saw* anything 
more beautiful than the mother’s face as she 
lay by tht young child .in lioui or two attci ” ; 
and " I ntver saw any taie so radiant wnth 
all high .md sweet exinession as heis when 
1 S.IW hei sonic lime attei ” 

J.alei still, he wiotc ol this exquisite 
wom.ni ” The jicace of (axl canic into my 
lift' belore the allai when I wielded her ” 

Her iiifluciKe is in all his jxx'iiis, lieiause 
she w'as his thosen tutu lit not only 
.show'ed hei his woi k ,is soon .is il w.is finished, 
and took iier oiiimon, .iiid only hers, Ixfou 
Its jnibhc.ition, but talked ovti his loncep- 
tions w'lth lui, .uul revealed to hei tht pio- 
giess of his poi ms In the tlediealion to hei 
of one ol his volumes, he tails liei ” deai, 
neai, and true ” Hei son wrote of her altei 
hei death that she had al wrap's been to his 
fathci ” <i ready clieeilul, courageous, v/ise, 
.ind s) nip, it belie coimselloi ” 

A Life of Poetry 

h'or the l.ist forty yeais of her life she wms 
veiy delicate, ami seldom lett hei couch 
She habitii.illy dressed veiy simj)l> in gre>, 
wjtli fine lace over her h.iii, and one visitor 
.said theie was something almost media'val 
in her apix’arante She had an inv.ilid eh.iir, 
in winch she* w.is trc^qucntly taken out, until 
her lieallh beiame too defiiate, and in tlie 
Isle of Wiglil It was a usual thing to see hei, 
frail and beautitul, her two exquisite Iniys, 
one very fair, the other very dark, harnessed 
to her chair, and the poet pushing it, with his 
flowing cloak and broad -brimmed h.it, his 
long hair blowing in tlie w'lnd, .is often as not 
routing some poem in his deep, melodious 
voK e 

He had his moods, like all poets She 
always divined them When he was de- 


pressed, she cheered him ; when he was in 
sorrow, she comforted him. She had a deep 
faith, and her religion was the fountain ot 
good for all about her. For the affairs of 
everyday she had a delightful sense of 
humour, which made worries lighter and 
pleasant things more delicious 

She stood, delicate as she was, between 
her husband and everything that could 
wound him His cnoimons corrcspiondence 
she look over and dealt with She was an 
ideal ho.stcss to his friends, and made hospi- 
tality a fine art , but she was also as fond of 
solitude as he was 

Before her health gave way, she worked 
m the garden with him When her boys were 
born, she su tiered much from sleeplessness, 
but Tennyson mesmerised her, and beneath 
his toui h she fell into saving sleep 

In fact, she and he lived a poem w'hich no 
poet could write She met his needs at all 
points, and used her own exceptional powers 
entirely m his service Dr Butler, Master 
of Trinity, said that hci sofa seemed to him 
a kind of sanctuary, fiorn which issued woids 
oi ))atriotism and learlcssness and lailh 
ill spite ot her ill-lic.ihli, she siuvived her 
husband four j^ears, and those she occupied 
in helping her son to write* the Lite of his 
tatlici. Om* ol her l.ist s.iyings was that she 
wds glad she had lived long enough to see the 
piools thiough tlie press 

The Death of Tennyson 

At Tennyson’s funeral, the music of ” The 
Silent Voice s ” was the work of Lady 
Tennyson Thai is tyiiical of her Slie was 
the music to all that was best in him His 
l.ist words wi re a blessing on her She was to 
him an ehxii oi youth W.is there ever 
.mother in.in of eighly-one who could wntc 
such a dedication as tluit of “Ainonc”? 
It is, perhaps, the highest tribute he ever 
])aid her, for it showed how bright and clear 
she h.ad kept the fire within him 

” There on the top of the flown, 

The wild heather round me and over mo 
June’s high blue, 

Wlien 1 looked at the bracken so bright and 
llic he.ithe] .so brown, 

1 thought to mvselt J would oflei this book 
to you. 

This, and my love together. 

To you th.it are seventy-seven, 

Whth a faith as clcai as the heights of the 
June-blue heaven, 

And a fane y as summer-new 
As the green t^f the bracken amid the gloom 
ol the heat hei ” 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


This important section of Evkrv Wom\n’s En( yoi oimsdia is conducted liy this prominent lady 
doctor, who will give sound medical ad\ue with regard to all ailments from childhood to old age. 
When completed this section will form a complete reference lihrarv in which will he found the best 
treatment for every human ill Such subjects as the following will be full) dealt w ith • 

Home Nw Con \ umptiou 

Jnfant\' Diseases Health Hints 

AdiiltK* Diseases Hospitals 

Homely Cures Health Resotts 


J'u r/ j4id 

Common Medical Jilnndtis 
7'ht Medninc Chist 
Stmpt, Riimdus^ cti.^ lU. 


mEADACHES 

Headache Martyrs — Headaches Due to Laziness, Nerves, Dyspepsia, and Eye-strain— The Strain of 
Daily Life — Anaemia as a Cause of Headache in Young Girls— To Relieve a Headache 


LJeadaciie is one of the commonest ills of the 
^ present day Few women go through life 
without knowing the meaning of licadache from 
personal experience. The pain may be otctisional, 
and apparently due to fatigue On theothe- hand, 
many women complain frequently of h«‘adachcs, 
whicli may be so severe as to inteifere with their 
work and enjoyment of life. 

An Unnecessary Martyrdom 

In the vast majority of cases such people 
suffer a useless and needless martyrdom T heir 
headaches are curable, or, what is better still, 
preventable. In certain instances, of course, 
headache may be due to some serious affection 
which requires medical care and treatment 
But we speak here of the everyday headache 
which exists in association with good health 
People sometimes suffer from headache for years, 
and never dieam of trying to find out the cause 
of it In the majority of cases they content 
themselves with treating the pain, and are quite 
.satisfied if they get rid of the headache for the 
tune being bv some anodyne drug 

The first thing the headache martyr should 
try to understand is that the pain is not an evil, 
but a good thing, because it is Nature’s warning 
that something is wrong which rec^uires to be jiul 
nght. By stilling the pain you are only shutting 
your eyes to the fact that some part of the 
mechanism of the body is out of gear, and you 
may have to pay the penalty later on 111 a health 
breakdown. The headache may be an evidence 
that you are disregarding some of the common - 
sense laws of health which were enumerated in 
the first article of this senes (see page 54). 
The woman who suffers from headache should 
ask herself if she takes too little exercise or too 
many meals ? Does she like comfortable lunches, 
and dinners of several courses ? Does she eat 
liberally of pastnes, sweets, rechauffees, and 
indulge herself in too much tea in the early 


morning, followed by a good breakfast an hour 
later A great many women and girls aic head- 
achy and out of sorts because 1h<y live too 
sedentary a life 'J he v cannot dispose of the food 
they consume, because tliesi >s not siitticiciit 
outlet for mental and bodily eiu.gy The peoph 
who overeat and underwork are bound to pay 
the jKMialty m disordered hea'+h, the commonest 
I'videnee of which is headache 

Ihcre aie time niinn causes of lommon head- 
ache I, nervi -strain , j, eji'-stiain , 3, head- 

ache due to the piestiuc of toxines m the blocxl 

Nervous Headache 

It IS said that iieivoiis lieatlaches have m- 
crcasesl in number cluiiiig tin Iasi few yetirs 
Ihis hustling ag<‘ entai's a good deal of stiam 
to young and old, and even the childien sutfei 
fiom school headache, due to pressure iii 
e*diication and oversn.iin at school I lie college 
girl IS apt to develop neivoiis hc.'id.Lches if 
sh»* IS working for exaiiiiiiations beyond her 
strength Competition e very keen, .iinl high- 
schexil and college ciirriciiliims are so varied 
nowaelays that exeessui mental work is often 
called ^01 which may have seiioiis results with 
regal cl to health 

When the- senior si hof>lgirl or college student 
comphims of lieadache, it should be taken as an 
evidence of mental stiam, which ought to be 
corrected by deci easing the hours of study and 
pioviding nioic rest Nerve-strain also is the 
cause of the headaches of the business girl and 
professional w'onian, who are very apt to get into 
a state of mental strain and tension over then 
work In such cases headache is olteii due, not 
to the actual work, but to the sense of worry 
associated with it. 1 hey try to do their work at 
express spe'C'd, and allow a st use of rush and hurry 
to grip them, so that their whole being is at high 
tension The result is “ nervous headache," 
which they probably ascribe to overwoik, when 
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the real cause is worry. Excessive gaiety^ 
numerous engagements, and a strenuous soci^ 
life account for a certain number of headaches 
of the same type amongst women who work 
hard to amuse tliemselves. 

So, if you suffer from headache, ask yourself 
whether your pain is due to strain and stress on 
your nervous system. It is tlie highly strung 
woman who is susceptible to this type of head- 
ache; the girl whose nerves arc sensitive, who is 
imaginative, keen, enthusiastic, and eager to get 
the most out of life To this type also the 
temptation to take drugs is very great, and ought 
to be sternly resisted. The only rational cure 
for overstrained nerves is rest and better regula- 
tion of the daily life Granted that you have to 
work hard, yon can certainly reduce ilie stiain of 
work by the introduction of tneOiod It is 
wonderful what an amount of hard work ran be 
accomplished without danger to health so long 
as the work is not done under prc'-sure The 
simple expedient of getling up an hour earliei 
in the niurning may fircvi'iit tin* necessity for 
rush and worry. At the same time a brief mid- 
day rest and a couple of hours earluu in bed at 
night should be tried for a niontli. 

"Picture (iallery " or "Academy” b(‘adache 
IS anoilier example of headache due to neive- 
strain, with, peihaps, some ilegrce ol eye-fatigue 
in addition The nervous htadaehe of luiiras- 
thenia is only nervous headache at a later stage, 
whilst the headache wliicfi comes on in a thunder- 
storm, or under eiiiot tonal stress, should be 
includc'd 111 this sanu gioiiji 

The great point is that neivous hevadaches are 
preventable by commoiiseiise regulation and 
€ittcntion to the c‘lenieutai\ laxss of health 

Ihe Dyspeptic lleadnche 

The sc'concl great cause of headache is what 
doctors call toxaunia It is due to tin nrculation 
of poisons in the blood, ve'ry often from some 
disturbance of the digestive otgans An c’xample 
ol this type of headache is seen m influenza and 
other feveis, whilst the headache of alcohol is also 
due to the toxic condition of the blood. Morning 
headache is, in the vast majority of cases, tht* 
lesiilt of poisoned blooti. If one slc'e-jis in a room 
with closed doors and windows for eight con- 
trC’Cutivc hours, poisons gradually acciiniidatc in 
the blood, winch circulate through the Inam. 
causing irritation of the central ncTvous system 
and Iniadache. 'J'he vast majority of toxic 
headaches, however, are due to digestive eriors 
and erratic elating. Anything causing indigestion, 
such as overeating, bolting of food, bail tee*th, 
may produce he*aeiache due to the presence of 
toxines in the blood. Toxiiies are constantly 
be'ing formed to a ceTtain extent in the digestive 
canal, but in inelige'stioii they aie fornieni in 
exce‘ss, an<l cannot be got rid o’l quickly enough 
'Ihey are absorbed into the blood, causing what 
the doctors call " high blood pressure,” which 
produces a general feeling of ill-hcalth, headache, 
and irritability of temper. 

A Practical Remedy 

Constijiation, sluggish liver, and biliousness 
are very commonly associated vxith headache 
from this cause, and people sometimes say that 
their headache is due to too much blood in the 
brain. The characteristic of this type of headache 
IS that it IS relieved by a purgative, and, in some 
instances, can be kept at bay altogether by a 
regular dose of salines every morning The better 
plan, however, is to get any digestive derangement 


corrected by simple diet, three small meals a day, 
outdoor exercise, and fresh air. Ask yourself if 
you are too fond of good living, if you like strong 
tea and coffee, and prefer to sit over a fire if 
the weather is not sufficiently inviting outside. 
Make up your mind to give up drugs, and to try 
instead what simple diet and a five-mile walk a 
day will do for you. Try to realise that so long 
as you have bad teeth, and do not chew your 
food sufficiently, you cannot hope to get nd of 
your headaches 

Bye Strain 

It IS only within recent years that it has 
been fully recognised how many cases of head- 
ache are due to some error of refraction. The 
headache of eye-strain is worse with reading, 
writing, or sewing, and is better in the morning 
when the eyes have been rested during sleep. 
Eye-stiain is often an unsuspected cause of head- 
ache, and people will say that they have splendid 
eyesight, and that their periodic headache cannot 
possibly be caused by their eyes The apparent 
quality of the eyesight has nothing to do with the 
matter. Very slight astigmatism, for example, 
may cause severe headache, because of the stram 
on the muscles of accommoilation. 1 he headache 
is really <hie to fatigue, and can be cured at once 
by obtaining suitiible glasses Anyone who has 
a slight error of n fi action is straining the eyes all 
the time m trying to see clearly objects around. 
A great many j^ieoplc are “ headache martyrs ” 
for years, who could be cured m three days if 
they would have then eyes testeil and tilted with 
coi reeling glasses Eye-testing should always 
be done by a medical oculist It is the greatest 
mi‘!take for peojile to go to an optician’s shop 
ami think they can choose their own glasses by 
the simple exjx*dient of looking through them. 
In such cases lieadache imII probably persist, 
because the error ol refraction has not been 
accurately corrected. 

Other Common Causes 

And now let us deal with a few othei causes of 
everyday lieadache which cannot be included in 
these three groups Anamiia, for example, is 
lesponsible for a certain number of cases of 
headache amongst young girls The brain is being 
ill-nourished with impoverished blood Improved 
hygiene and iron pills are necessary if the head- 
ache IS to be cured. If the heatlache of anaemia 
IS due to too little, or poor, blood in the brain, the 
opposite condition is caused by the wearing of 
tight ncck-bands and high collars, which produce 
congestion in the brain with a dull headache 

Another simple cause of headache with women 
and girls is a tender scalp. Heavy hats and hair- 
pads increase any natural tendency to irritation 
or tenderness of the scalp nerves, and a sort of 
neuritis is set up which may produce headache 
almost daily. In such cases, removal of hair- 
pads and the wearing of lighter hats is the proper 
cure 

Curing the Headache 

The best advice that can be given to any 
woman i\ho suffers from headaches is to avoid 
using sedative flrugs They may still the pain 
for the time, but the real cause of the headache 
IS not mtlucnced one bit, and the pam simply 
recurs with increasing intensity m the future, 
owing to the depressing action of anodyne drugs 
upon the heart and nervous sy'^tem. 

Migraine, or periodic, head acne will be con- 
sider^ under common ailments. 

For the immediate relief of the pain the 
best domestic measures are rest, quiet, and 
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abstinence from food — ^that is, if the headache 
IS due to any error in diet or digestive de- 
rangement. 'the headache of fatigue can often 
be cured by twenty minutes* complete rest 
in bed, followed by sipping a glass of hot 
milk. To soothe the pain, a mustard-leaf over 
the nape of the neck acts as a counter-irritant 
and relieves congestion. Mustard-leaves can be 
bought m tins, and one is simply soaked for a 
moment or two in tepid water, then applied to the 
neck and covered with a folded towel. 

Eau-de-Cologne or whisky applied to the top 
of the head acts as an evaporating lotion, and is 
a distinct aid m dealing with the pain. When the 
headache is very bad, there is no treatment 


which will have any effect except lying down 
quietly in bed to give the overstrained nerves a 
chance of recuperation. First bathe the feet and 
legs in a foot-bath containing very hot water, and 
a tablespoonful of mustard mixed in a little cold 
water and then added to the bath. Apply the 
mnstaid-lcaf, the cold whisky or eau-de-Cologne, 
and he quietly in bed in a dark room, with a hot- 
water bottle at the feet. These measures drai% 
the blood away from the hcafl, and a short sleep 
mav follow, which is the very best sedative m the 
world. A purgative should also be taken, and on 
recovery measures should be studied to guard 
against allowing the headache habit to become 
established. 


siome: nursihg 

Series of Artule\ on Whai the Amatein Ninse Should Know 

The Born Nurse ” should be also the ** Trained Nurse ** — Qualllicatlons Necessary for tne 
Nurse — Her Dress— Her Duties — Care of the Patient 


A widfspread superstition exists that some 
women arc “ born nurses,” as if they possessed 
inherently, or naturally, a knowledge of one of 
the most difficult professions in the woild. 
It IS tiue that certain women possess such 
qualities as tact, kindness, and unselfishness, 
which arc necessary to anyone ■w'ho wishes 
to be a fine nurse 

At the same time, the fundamental necessity 
in nuising, as in everything else, is sound know- 
ledge. A woman may have a gentle touch, 
a soft voice, a tactful personality, and at the 
same time prove an exceedingly bad nutse. 
Nursing is a business, 
just as doctoring or 
typewriting or shopk(‘ep. 
mg are businesses which 
call for definite knowledge, 
hard work, and common - 
sense. The routine of 
hospital tiaining makes 
good nurses out of what 
IS often poor material, 
because of the discipline 
and work that hospital life 
enforces The amateur 
nurse, on the other hand, 
has not the opportunity of 
discipline and training, 
and has to pick up her 
knowledge bit by bit, and 
utilise it to the best of 
her ability. 

It sometimes happens 
that a case of sickness in 
the home brings out latent 
qualities and ability in 
one member of the family, 
and an amateur will nurse 
a case so well that every- 
one who comes in contact 
with her realises what a 
magnificent ^\ard sister 
she would have made m a hospital This senes 
of articles is to be practical and complete. It 
will deal in detail with the facts that every nurse 
must know. It will describe the duties of the 
sick-nursc, and teach as much of the theory of 
the work as is necessary and useful The first 
thing the amateur nurse should make up hci mind 
to when she takes charge of a case is that she 
will be obedient. The nurse who is disobedient 
and untrustworthy in little things is hopeless. 
There are professional nurses who pride them- 


selves on getting tlu‘ better of the doctor 
'Jliey encourage the patient 111 little petty acts 
of disobedience, nnd curry favour \iith the friends 
by allowing the patient to do w'hat the doctor 
has forbidden. 

This type of nurse is, fiom the doctor’s point 
of view, untrustviorthy, and unfit for the high 
calling she is qualifying for. The right sort of 
nurse is obedient in every detail, faithful to 
the doctor she is woi king under, and trustworthy 
m every respect. She takes her work seriously 
and honourably. The amateiii nutse inusl 
cultivate order and punctuality, method, and 
attention to detail, and 
she IS rcs])onsil)le for the 
neatness and cleanliness 
of the su K-room Tlu 
bed, the patient, the 
medicines, the food are 
all attended to carefully, 
methodically, and 
thoroughly Nothing is 
slipshod Nothing is out 
of order Without fuss 
or noise or ostentation 
the well-trained amateur 
nurse perfoi msherdutie'. 
and prepares hei patient 
for the doctor’s visit 
Next to obcdieme, 
perhaps the best qu.ihtv 
of a good nuise is the 
power of intelligent 
observation J he uii- 
traiiu'd person fails to 
sr*»> signs and symptoms 
which tell a gieat deal to 
the trained mind The 
coloui of the skin, thi 
expression of the face, 
the appearance of the 
eyes indicate the con- 
flition of the patient 
to a consulerable degree 'I'he nurse who knows 
hei business ribserves if tlu patient is n^stless 
or quiet, whether the breathing is hurried or 
laboured, without touching the patient or 
asking a question 

Even dining the course of a few weeks’ 
illness the intelligent, capable woman will 
learn a great deal concerning the business of 
nursing, by simply following the orders of the 
doctor, using her eyes, and studying the case 
before her. 



From ihe beginning of a case a nursing'book should be kept, in 
which the doctor $ instructions and all necessary notes on the 
case should be recorded 
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Accuracy and exactness are two of the first 
things the amateur nurse must strive to acquire. 
It IS difficult for a woman 'who has not had any 
definite training in work to get out of casual 
ways and a bad habit of inaccuracy and careless- 
ness about details. By keeping a nursing-book 
from the beginning of a case and jotting down 
in it all instructions given by the doctor, a good 
beginning is made. This same book serves for 
notes ms^e regarding the case day by day 

The patient's diet, the patient’s temperature 
at definite times, the pulse, the respiration are all 
noted in writing ^ ^ 

It is very difficult 
for the uni rained 
mirs(‘ to leinc m- 
ber every detail 
about a patient’s 
sleep, aiipetite, 
temperature, 
pulse, and a wcll- 
wntten ri^poi t 
shows .ill lu'cis- 
^ary information 
m the fewest 
words. One o1 
the gieatest fail- 
1 n g s of 1 h ( 
ordinary am.iti'iir 
nur'sc IS slovenli- 
ness, and a good 
h.ihit of t.iknig 
.Item ate repoils 
fiomday lofl.iN is 
the best nii-tliod 
of learning 
a c c in a c y ami 
exactness “ When 
.1 jnofession.d 
nurse is not 
available in aiiv 
eas(» of serious 
illness. It IS fai 
better for <iiie 
person in tin* 
house to take 
absolute chnige 
of the jiaticnt 
Dressed m a 
short washing- 


cases, of course, a night and a day nur&c will 
be necessary. 

If the nurse has complete charge of the patient 
her duties are thoroughly comprehensive. She 
must learn how to wash and dress the patient, 
how to change the bed, how to prepate and 
serve the meals. The making of poultices, 
fomentations, and plasters has to be mastered 
The taking of temperature and counting of the 
pulse arc part of lier work. These duties will 
be considered in detail. WTien she rises m the 
morning she may have to get her patient a cup 

DAILY REPORT 


Ac non of 
IIoulIs 


Kemnrks 
l Sleep, .ip- 
pelile, etc ) 


I 
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Hocto) 's orders 
foi llie dny 


An intclliieni deity report, kept with neatness and 
helpful to the doctor in attendance 


tlresv', with a wdntt* apron, low-heolcd, noiseless 
shoes, the muse IS prepared for her work. She 
arranges the sick-room on the lines suggested 
on page 982 She must, moreover, arAinge 
matters so that she has tlcfinile hours off duty 
for exercise and lest. If the patient is too ill 
to be left alone, another member ol the family 
must take charge for so many hours, and m bad 


/, IS of the utmost importance in nursing, and most 

No details diould be overlooked or entrusted only to the memory 

of tea. The hands anti face should be washed 
before breakfast, but washing proper is best 
jKistponed till after breaklast, as at that time 
the patient is able to stand the moving about 
better than later in the day The bed , moreover, 
can be changcxl, and tlu' room put in ordei 
iK'forc the doctor arrives. 

contnmed 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE IN THE NURSERY 

CHILDREN’S DEFORMITIES AND HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM 


The Imrortance of Dealing with Slight Deiormities in Childhood — Adenoids — The Ears and 
Teeth — Hare-lip and Cleft Palate — ^Squinting — Birthmarks — Warts and Moles — Deformities of the 
Feet— How to Correct Them — Weak Ankles — Flat Foot — Club Foot 


It w’ould be a very diflicult inattei to tind an 
^ adult man or woman who is absolutely free 
from deformity. The “ deformity ” may only 
consist of irregular teeth, a tendency to stoop, 
short sight, or some weakness of the ankle-joints. 
It may be a very evident menace to health 
The point IS that all deiormities might be 
modified considerably, and some might be 
cured, if they were dealt with early enough m life. 

It is m the nursery aud school days that 
deformities generally make their lir.st appear- 


ance. The child is late m walking, his ankles 
“ give,” or he seems to w'alk somewhat flatly 
on the sole of the foot. “ He w’lll grow out of 
it,” the mother ^ays when anyone remarks that 
the child’s feet and ankles seem to be a little 
weak That is the w-rong point of view. Ihc 
child, to a certain extent, may grow out of any 
deformity, but m most cases some permanent 
damage is done. In the case of such a deformity 
as lateral curvature of the spine, the w'hole 
health and vitality is affected for the worse. 
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Even a neglected flat foot may cause lameness 
later in life, and is a distinct physical drawback 
to any person, apart altogether from the question 
that any slight malformation of the feet takes 
away considerably from grace and deportment. 

What are the main deformities of childhood, 
and how can they be dealt with ? 

I. Adenoids and nasal defects are a common 
cause of facial deforrai'W. They give a charac- 
teristic expression of Cupidity, with the open 
mouth, tight nostrils, and dropped jaw Ade- 
noids were dealt with on page 364, Vol I , and, 
to this article readers must refer foi further 



A remedy for weak ankles and flat feet. Bend the foot upwards 
as far as possible, then inwards, and work it gently in a circular 
fashion 


information on the subject — a subject of grtvit 
importance 

Othei nasal defects are olisliuctioii in one or 
lioih nostiils, from the septum, 01 paitition, 
between the nostrils being pushed to one suit* 
This deformity is a frequent cause oi constant 
cold, and, by obstructing the bieathing, is very 
apt to produce deformities of the tliest It 
sometimes arises as the result of a blow or .1 
knock from a ball 

2. Prominent ears and irngular leith file othei 
deformities of the face which can be coiroctod 
111 early years The ears are olt on pressed 
forward by bonnet-strings m the days oi infancy, 
and by permitting the child to he with the eai 
doubled up under the head. Mothers ought 
to be very careful to lay the child down with the 
ear flat against the pillowy and gentle massage 
several times a day on the front of llu oar to 
flatten it into the normal jiosition. will help 
considerably to counteiact any forwaid tendency 
of the ear. 

Irregularities of the teeth may be caused by 
baby comforters, by sucking the fingers so that 
the lower milk-teeth are levered forwards, by tlie 
habit of keeping the mouth open, and placing 
the fingers between the jaw-s, which pi ess the 
upper teeth forwards. Children should never 
be allowed to suck anything During the first 
few years the jawbones are soft and easily 
forced out of position The grow'ing teeth can 
be entirely altered m shape by b.ul habits, and 
the whole appearance of the face is affected by 
irregularities of the teeth and jaw When the 
•second teeth are coming the mother shoiikl note 
carefully that they are regular m sliape and 
position. Any irregularity or pressure of one 
tooth upon another should be attended to by a 
dentist, and nowadays modem preventive 
dentistry can do a great deal to preserve the 
teeth and to improve any irregularities in the 


early years. Apart from the appearance alto- 
gether, irregular teeth and deformities of the 
jaw affect the masticating power of the teeth. 
The speech also may be impaired, as the move- 
ments of the tongue are interfered with by any 
irregularity of the jaw-lme. The mother should 
take every care to picserve the lirst teeth as 
long as possible. When the first double teeth 
are lost too soon, the jaws are allow'ed to come 
too close together behind, bringing pressure on 
tlm front teeth, and causing the upper teeth to 
be levered outwards In the perfectly normal 
mouth theri‘ ought to be no spaces between the 
teeth, or between the top and lower jaws when 
these are closed together Parents are far too 
apt to neglect the first teeth These should be 
as carefully preserved as if they weie the per- 
manent set. All small holes should be stopped 
at once, and every attention paid to cleanliness 
of the mouth and teeth 

3 Hart’~lip, cleft palate, and tongue-tie are 
ileformities present at birth, and no domestic 
measures have any eflect upon them. Now, 
however, with surgical care, a great deal can be 
done by modern surgical methods to correct 
even bad cases of hare-lip and cleft palate 

longuc-tie can very easily be corrected by 
the doctor, who will snip with a jiair of surgical 
scissors tlie little fold ot membrane w'hich holds 
the tongui‘ down When this is not done, the 
baby cannot suck properly, and sju’eth may be 
citTectc*d 111 aftcT life 

4 Sijuiuting IS a veiy marked deformity when 
It is of a scveie cliai actor. Sometimes it is veiy 
slight 111 eaily cluldhocxl, and p.isses off m a ye.ir 
01 two It will be tmourageil by a bright light 
jilaced at the side of the chdd’s cot, and the 
nurseiy light should always be out of the direct 
visual hm of llu* ihiM, in ord(*r not It' affect 
the eyesight Ihe (oiiditionisdiie to a weakness 
of one ol the muscles of the eyt'biJl, and m some 
cases suitable glasses will toiiict squmtiiig 
Some c.ises aie only cured by an ojieration, 
which siioukl always be tned m b 1 cases, as 
stpiiiiting is ,1 vei\ unde'-itabli' deloimity. 



Another exercise for weak ankles and flat feet Bend the foot 
upwards and then downwards, thus flexing the ankle 
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AnLXCwllent exercise for weak anales and undeveloped calve, is 
to hop round the room on each foot aliernaiely 

5. Dnthuiatk'i, or navi, conu tinder Iho lioddniK 
of deform il 10s of tlu* lau , .11 < m most (fists 

cur.iblt' A na'vus is a sm.ill blot^d tumoiii, 
whicli icquirt's t itht’i smpual ojicrnliv't tmat- 
nu’iit or the application ol ladiuni Flee 1 10- 
IVMs will dispose of sonu snifdl n.rvi, and 
wlicu* this trcatmonl is obtainable. iia‘\ 1 e\(*ii 
to the extcMit of laige jioit-vMiie stains, can be 
lined without surgical inteiference Although 
these skin tiinioiits do not alleit the gciu'ral 
health, they aie leitainly defoiniities, and thev 
should be romo\ed in eaily years ^^henevel 
possible 

6 W arts and hairy »»(*/« s, also, if tlie\ an 
unsightly, should be dealt \Mth, as most ol tlu in 
can very easily lx- curcil by a hiiigeon 

7. Deformities of the feit .iie extremelv com- 
mon. and produce more ill-effects ujum the 
geneial health than people lealisf If the h'ot 
.ire deformed the walking is impeded, and the 
health poise of the body is affected, uliich caiisi'S 
shifting of the vital oigaiis and piessuie upon 
them. Many deformities of the feet are due to 
improper footgear. lladly sliaped socks or 
stockings, and unhygienic boots 01 shoes, will 
push the big toe oiitw aids and press upon all the 
other toes m turn. The mischief is generally 
done 111 early childhood, and it is the duty ol 
every mothei to see that hei children's foot 
gear is perfectly fitting, that it docs not cause 
cnimmmg of tlie toes ui lt*et, if she wnshes to 
avoid deformities The inner side of the shoe 
should be straight. Sufficient room should be 
allowed m the boot foi all the five toes to he 
m a natiiial position, and the heels should be 
low and broad, and placed under the natuial 
heel of the foot Dancing in heelless slippers 
is one of the best exercises for the feet 

When a child suffeis fiom weak ankles or 
flat feet, the sooner the matter is atteniled to 
the better. Proper exercises done regularly and 
carefully will strengthen the ankles and the 
ligaments of the feet. When these muscles and 
ligaments are wreak the arch of the foot is flattened. 
If the condition is allowed to persist, an ugly. 


permanent deformity m^ follow, and, what is 
just as bad, the child suffers from fatigue to the 
Drain and body, which any weakness in th^ feet 
produces. Any adult person who has flat foot 
knows how very tired she becomes after walking 
or standing, and more than one hospital nurse has 
had to give up her work because she is unfit for 
the standing and walking which ward work 
necessitates. If the deformity in these cases had 
been attended to m childhood, the trouble would 
never have persisted in later years 

What are the best exercises for flat foot, 
cramming, and distortion of the big toe "> 

(«) Tiptoe exercises with the bare feet night 
and morning 

(/i) Walking up an inclined plank with bare 
feet, and w'alkmg down backwards 

Whilst these exercises are being done the toe 
can be gently pressed into position every night, 
after placing a pad of cotton -wool between the 
big toe and the next The child should be allowed 
to go about witli bate feit whenever the weather 
permits 

8 For u<eak ankles and flat feet, the tiptoe 
exercises and plank cxeicises can also be utilised, 
w'hilst massjge and extension movements should 
be practised night and morning on the child, 
(trip the ankle with one hand, and lightly gather 
the toes into the othei hand, and bend the foot 
inwards. Wliilst the foot is m this position it is 
])Ossible to w'ork it in a semicircle gently 
Another exercise consists m first bending the 
loot iipw.iids as f.u as possible, and then down- 
waids Massage should bi‘ .npplu'd with the tips 
ol the lingois, and should be in .1 ciuulai fasliion 
lound the mstep, sole of the foot, and the ankle 
Otliei exeicises for w'eak ankles and flat feet 
an 

(a) Walk on tlu* toes all loimd a 100m, and then 
upwards and downwards on an inclined plane, 
winch may consist simjily ol a ])]ank resting on 
a loot stool 

(b) IIoj) round tlu loom on each foot alter- 
natel\ 



To cure M *' intoed foot, sharply bend the foot outwards, then 
inwards until the inner bordm of the feet are touching 
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(c) Practise trotting exercises briskly, raising 
the heel otf the ground 

(d) Stand on one leg, and rotate the other 
foot at the ankle. 

9. Club foot IS a more serious defect of the 
lower extremity, which may be corrected by 
manipulation and massage of the muscles, and 
by suitable foot instruments, which have to lie 
carefully adjusted. Club foot is a turning of the 
foot inwards or outwards, or a marked drawing 
up of the heel. It is a fairly common deformity, 
and .should be attended to as early as possible. 
In severe cases surgical interference is necessary. 

Many of the minor deformities of the feet 
could lie prevented if children were provided uith 
hygienic sandals instead of distoiting boots, 
which very soon weaken the muscles. Children 
ought to be taught foot ciiltuie far more than 
they are at present , in fact, the subject is quite 
neglected m most nurseries. After the morning 
bath a child should be told to move his feet 
briskly up and down in cold water, and then 
rub them dry with a rough towel until they are 
in a glow This bi mgs a rich supply of blotxl to 
the feet, which helps to nourish and invigorate 
the muscles Then let the child do some of the 
foot exercises described above Sunlight and 
flesh air are good ioi tlie leet. and that is why, 
so long as the soles are protected by sandals, 
children should be encouraged to exjiose the feet 
as much as possible to light and air 

10 The intocd foot is jieihajis the most 
common defoiinity of the foot with which wc 


require to deal. If you notice that your child 
walks with one foot or both feet turned inwards, 
make up your mind to train it into proper line. 
Make the child practise the tiptoe as well as 
the trotting and hopping exercises already 
mentioned, in addition to the following specif 
directions for the condition. 

Let the child stand with the heels and inner 
sides of the foot touching, then let him sharply 
turn the feet outwards Bring them back to the 
formei position, and repeat ten times. If it is 
practised several times a day, the child will 
gradually be able to turn the feet right back until 
they are almost in a line, with tlie two heels 
touching Also make him jiractise walking up 
and dowm the room, pointing the toes, and turn- 
ing them w'ell outwartls. If one loot is more 
markedly deformeil than the other, special 
attention should be given to that foot Skipping 
exercises are so good for all deformities ol the 
fet't and legs that a special article, with photo- 
grajihs, will be devoted to this subject Step- 
dancing also should be taught childieii whenever 
there is any weakness of the feet and ankles 
'I his sort of foot culture makes a wondciful 
difference to the poise, or balance, of the boily, 
to the whole he.ilth and vitality, and even io 
till state of the biain Fatigue is in many cases 
c«uise<l by abnornialities of the feet, and fatigue 
IS a very great strain on the neivous system 

Deformities of the chest, shoulders, back, and 
kip', wall be considered in anothir article 
Jo he lontinimi 



COMMOH AILMENTS 
AND THEIR TREATMENT 



C out tH net/ /tom fa e ^/<V, PaifS 


Epistaxis is bleeding from the nose It m.iy 
be luie to some local condition, such .is adenoids 
or inflammation ol the nose A blow on tlu nose 
or on the head will cause nose-bleeding some- 
times Some people have a sort of tendency to 
nose-blceding on very slight provocation It 
may occur in the couise of some infectious levers, 
such as w'hooping cough, and it is sometimes 
present in simple anaemia Bright’s disease, 
and certain lung and heart affections, may be 
accompanied by occasional iKeinoirhagt* from 
the nose. 

Treatment at the time consists m keeping the 
patient quietly sitting still with the head up. 
Wet cloths applied over the nose, and cold to the 
base of the neck, wnll generally stop the haemor- 
rhage. The nostril, however, may require to be 
plugged with cotton -wool. Tin* can si of nose- 
lilceding ought always to be investigated A 
tiny tumour, or some inflammatory condition 
of the nose, may account for the condition, 
and it IS always wisi to have anything of tlu 
sort put right. In ana*mia, iron tonics will be 
rcqiiired 

ErysipolSUS is a contagious disease of the 
skin, associated with high temperature. 'Jhe 
cause IS a microbe, or germ, wdiich gets entrani e 
into the tissues through a wound, or even a slight 
abrasion of the skin. People whose health is run 
down from debility or other causes aic more 
susceptible to erysipelas, whilst in old people 
and infants the disease is very dangerous. It 
commonly occurs on the face, but may appear on 


the sife of any wound under unhygu nii condi- 
tions In f.u i.d eiysi])! l.is .1 red spot generally 
ajqnars, whiih inert asi's ni si/e and lu comes veiy 
tendiM It sums to advance as a sort of ridge or 
distinct edge, ,T.nd the fan is veiy much sw'ollen 
and tender 

'I he •'km erujition is .issoiiated with rise of 
tiTiipeiature and otliei genei.il symptoms, the 
p;ilieiit often bfconimg diliiious at night. The 
poison can Ik* conveyed from one person to 
anothc*r very readily, and seems to hang about 
the bed-clothing and furniture of the sick-ioom 
Strict hygumc conditions, theiefoie, must be 
observed, ami there is no doubt that erysipi las 
is more prevalent m insanitary jilaces 'J he 
patient must be isolated .ind providid with light, 
nourishing diet , whilst tlu skin condition has to 
be carelully tre.iteil witl antiseptics 

Exophthalmic Goitre is a disease occurring 
in young w'oim n in which there is a swelling ol 
till* thyioid gland m the neck, protrusion ol 
till eyebrills, and numerous lu 1 vons ciiciilatoiy 
sj mptonis Rapid pulse, difficulty m bieathing, 
and a -.ensc ol suffocation are amongst the eaily 
svmiiloms 'I he patuiit may be mrvoiis, iriit- 
able, or suffei from hystinc.Tl attacks, headache, 
and depression or excitement 'I lu* thy 1 oid gland 
m front ol tiie neck is enlaiged, .ind later the 
eyeballs seem to protrude 'J lu pat 11 nt i omplams 
of geneial weakness and anamia '1 he cause of 
the disease is not definitely known. It is sajd to be 
of nervous origin, in the sense that other members 
of the same family may suffer from ejiilcpsy. 
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liystiTia, St. Vitus’ dance, etc Worry and 
mental strain arc apt to bring on the disease. It 
IS important to recognise the condition early, 
because proper medical treatment can do a 
grc'at deal Special drugs art reqiiiitd for the 
heart and nervous symjitoms Hest and fiee- 
dorn from \eorry, with itgulattfl sleep aiul simple 
diet, certainly influtnte tlit distast foi the 
better, but every cast •should bt untbr the care 
of a medical man 

Faceache, or Facial Neuralgria.. i" pam m 

thr branches ol tin nervt sujiplving tlu ‘'Kiu 
of the fact' and tht lining nunibiaiu eif the 
mouth, nose, and t yc lids It is tht comnioiust 
form of neurtilgia, .ind is sonu times associated 
with a great difil of tendeintss and ledntss 
of the ftiee Miiseulai twite lungs ant’ i.islie*s 
of tht f.ict art pie sent 111 siv*re case*s 

I he cause is some times tbiiieult tt» tliscover 
It \erv fifttn tle]iintls upon alTee lions ot the 
te*eth If tle'e.iyttl stunijis nrt {uestnt 111 the 
mouth till \ must ht‘ itmovtd, anti aiiv e.ivitKs 
lilktl Jin mischief, howt\ti, i*- not .ilwavs 

fipp.m lit , .Is tin rt may bt tlisiaseoi tlu tcK»th- 
]>iil]) untleintall) the stojipmg, .intl the iiidam- 
malion t>f tin gums llnnistlvts vmII t aiisc 
iitui.dgia tif tin l.ur 1 .ie.h Itioth slniultl b(‘ 
eaiibiil\ tx.imiiuil 111 tiiin .uni ])itstd upon 
liimlv It) sn if it IS seiisiiiv'^t (autial In.dlh 
e tuiilititiiis m.iv .iceoiint lt)i l.utacht N'ixous 
.iiitl hvsltiic.d pt opU .lit sub|tet to neui.dgia til 
this kiiitl Simple .ui.eiiu.i m.i\ cause inui.dgi.i, 
bte.iust tin mixes ,ut ill mmi isht tl xxith pool 
blootl (joiit .111(1 m.il.ui.i <111 otln r In.ilth 
eonditions whuh may givt list to l.u cache 
\ cause mott diflnult lo get iid of is <1 .soLi.ited 
with mfl.mim.'itioii of flu iierx-’t itself 

Ut si tint, .md tonus .iit mttssjix, ami tin 
nutiifion ought to be .ifftmUd to I In ]Mti(iit 
genei.illy ii(|iiii(s ,1 good deal ol nounshiiig 
food, .111(1 jKilutps a couise ol eod-li\ei oil 
Wat ml h IS out ol tin bt st nnthods e»f leliiviug 
tin miii.ilgia at tin linie Hot totlon xxtiol 01 
ht)t XX, lit t <)X(i tin late willausxxtM the ^uitpose 
A mtisl.itd'lt at shtuilel be .ipjilietl be'limtl tin 
e.ii 1 let tile tie.itimut is erne’ oi the be*st 
methotls e)J eleahng with neiiialgia 

"Fever" >s tin imun gixtu to that contlitioii 
ol the luxlx iM xxhuh the Itmpeialiiie is i used 
Inmost e. ISIS lit ol tempeiatiiu is .is-,oe.iate el 
with sh'x e 1 mgs en ngois Inailaelu le'stlessri ss, 
am! genei.d xxe.ilviiess I in* skin is hut .uid dix, 
tin' a])p( life' b.itl, ami the ])iilse .iml it'spnatnui 
.lie rjiiie keiu'el 1 la*se s\niploms .ue dm lo n 
tlistiiibuue e)| the he.it leLMilatiiig nueh.iuisiu 
ol the- boeiy I In e.uise eillln lexei is, as .1 i ult , 
a speti.d poison noxx kiioxxii te) be miciolne 
'Jlie geim. 01 niic robe', entei s the bod\ and gives 
otf a sjieeial juusttn, e)i “to\m,” xxhuh ciieulates 
III the bloeiel <uid t.uises the' symptoms ol fe'vet 
liaeh out' ol the dilJtiint inleetious lexeis is 
elm* to a s])rti,il muieibe, ami all the si tlisease's 
inn a delimte eeuiise 1 he ehtfeunt lexers, 
.sinallpejx, measle's. tx]ihciiel, c'te , xxill be con- 


sidered in alphabetical order, m this Diction- 
ary of Ailments. 

Flatulence, or wind m the stomach and 
intestines, is the distension of these organs by 
gas It IS gcnerallypresent in dyspepsia (see page 
869) Jhe cause of the condition is the de- 
composition, or fermentation, of the food. This 
fe'nnentation gives rise to the production of 
various acids and gases, which produce sensa- 
tions of discomfort and fulness aftt'r eating. 

Tr<‘atiiu'nt consists in attending lo the 
digestive condition, and removing the cause of 
indigestion Sips of very hot water will relieve 
the^ flatulence 

Flushing* of tlie face is a very* troublesome 
svinptom, w liie h e^ccurs lu many forms of digestive 
eh rangi'mc'nl It conies on perhaps soon after a 
meal, or on going into a warm roam Attention 
to diet is essential to cuie It is impoitant to 
avoid sudden changes from heat to cold, as the 
skin of the f.ite vc'ry easily becomes heated and 
red The eomlition is not infrequently .asso- 
ciated with defective teeth and insuffieu'iit 
clu wing of the foexl. 

Food Poisoning. Evei v ve ar a certain number 
ot cases oi acute* fotxl poisoning occur, and a pro- 
]>ottion eif Ihesi art tatal Any foexl is jjoisonous 
if it lias (It iomi>osetl 01 been coiit.iminate'el W'lth 
the iniciolx"' ol piitref.Tctiem Meat, fowl, fisli, 
t tc , may iiiuleige) dt composition under suitalile 
eonditioiis In warm weather these fooels do 
neit ‘ ktx'p ’ well F])i(lt‘mics of ine'at jioisoning 
an not infittpieiit in the sumniei Sausage and 
])Oik, labbits xxhuh Ji.ave beeome st.iU', veal, 
betl, ( tc will piodiice symptoms of intc'stmal 
catairli xxheii they ait not absolutely fresh In 
nidd e.ist's p.iin, \ omit mg, ebaiihrra, xxith head- 
.it he .uid thiist, ail ])iesent. i he symptoms 
gi.ulually p.isN olf, ,ind the p.ilient rt'ceivcTS. 
In b.itl c.isis a vt'iy se'rioiis “ entei itis,” or 
jiiManiiualion e>t the stomach ami Ixiw'cls, is 
pie'sent, anel this may prove fat.al A great 
in.iny mstauets of peiisoning from tmmd foods 
.lit em reeoiel, but xxith better inspi'clion anel 
Kgulation canned lexwN aie ninth salei than 
till \ used tt) bt 

I'eKxl poisoning also incluth s the dimkmg of 
milk iiiti'etid by gi rms, 01 micrtibt's Dirty 
milk is the thu I eaiist* of infant mortality in 
this (ountix ( e rt.im milk ])ioiluets, such as 
tlue>.e, lee-euam, tie , some time's prove 
liighlv ]>t)ist>u()us IC])iile lilies t)f diairhtJL'a have 
been traeeeJ to poisontius clieest or poisonous 
ice -cri am 

I’lsh poisenimg juodutts the same symptoms 
as im'at poisoning \II lish ought to be absei- 
lulily'^ fresh x\ he'll toiisumed Shell-fish will 
cause syonptonis ol acute poisoning, and somt'- 
times f.ital ttilUipse, il it is eaten stale or de- 
comptisttl .Mussils, oyster", crabs, lobsleis arc 
tin {uimip.d sliell-hsh wliicli aie <ipl to cause 
a distill bam.e of healtli when not absolutely 
tresh. 
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WOMEM IRf GREAT SOCBAE FOSHTBOm' 

THE BRITISH AMBASSADRESS IN BERLIN 


The Blue Ribbon amo* g Embassies — Offic al Ceremonial — The Berlin Season — 1 he Ambassadress 
at Court -Her Political Influence 


•yiiL f’.iiis Kinb.issy oiite was dcsignaled 
* " th(‘ blue ribbon among embassies ” 

I)ij)lom.its, howevei, now lid.\e tiansliiud 
this dignity to Bolin Within the just 
twenty ye.iis a oty of jialates lias taken 
the jilace ot the oik<‘ r<ither humi'ly-lookmg 
capital on the S])ieo, and its political iiii- 
Iiortanu* has (Uxelojicd in proi>oition to its 
own lajnd giowtli and influx ot wt»dth 
The Gt'inian “hausiiau,” once pro^elblally 
dowdy, has advanced with the limes, and 
although no doubt, she is still as jiiactical 
and sensible as evei, hei .i])}K’aiane(' is that 
of any f.ishionable woman, while the ladies 
of society are invariably governed as vvtU as 
any in Pans or Vienna 

An ambassadorial jiost in Berlin is no sine- 
cure, foi nowheie in the woild aie ento- 
lainments on .i more l.ivish scale As social 
functions pLiy such an imjiortant idle in 
diplomatic dutu's, the ambassadress heie 
finds especial scope foi the cxeicisc of social 
talents. 

1he British Embansy 

The Embassy is a low -built building, with 
an expansive liontag<‘ jiainted whilt , .ind 
facing the bioad asjihaltid Willu Imstiasse 
11 is particulaily well-adapted loi (iiterlain- 
ing w'lth sjiacious drawnng-rooms and ball- 
room at the rear It lies in tlie cenlie ot the 
“ Jhploinatcnvicrtcl,'’ .ind is a ston^ 's 
throw from ITntei Den Linden, the Pause i 
Platz, and the exquisite Iv ceidant liei- 
garten Near it aie m.my ol the moie 
imjxirtant jiublic official buildings, including 
the Foreign Office and many of the em- 
bassies 

The syslcm*of resident emb.issu*s Ix'g.in 
m hairope in the fifteenth centuiy, and in 
those days the ambassador was a person of 
the greatest dignity and imiiortancc He 
had the pait of a monarch to play, and as 


su< h he w'as tiiMted Indeed, until sixty 
yc.iis ago, amb.iss.ulois w(u olUii sent out 
in shi])s of wai, and on then aiiixal wiu 
ut lived with legal j)omj> 

Mu( h ol tins dejikiv has bun modifud 
dining lecent vi.iis, but tvcii now the 
«iiii\.ii .iml ottuial Huj>tion ol a m w 
amb.iss.idor .lu maltiis ol gie.il ceie- 
momal 

In Beilin, more th.m in any other foreign 
court, ceremony is still ri'ganUd as the 
language ol jiout i , (omt (‘<upiclte is 
still tei than in I'ngl.ind, and tlie inlnngc- 
ment of its rules moll oi li'ss asodcdinme 
Ihe Anibassutlor’s Arriv 1 

Ihe amlvisstido] is iisuallv met al tlie 
station by the mi minis of his sl.ilf, and is 
ic'ceivc'd ill audicnii l)\ the I mjieioi a day 
Ol two latij, lor thi jm sent at ion ol cii- 
dentials Masteis ol cciemonies ,ind g.ila 
conil cariiagis are siuit to isioit him to the 
Scldoss lull (lijdom.itii miifoim is worn, 
and sighlsu IS g.ithei on tin j>.ivim<nt eil Ihi 
Linden to watih the loiligi dashing jiast 
The Linjieioi and Ins siiiLe, m full umioim, 
ic'ieive till invoy m one of tin looms of 
the i.istli U’ttiis imdi I tin sign manu.il 
ol the Suvcieign an handed by the ambas- 
sadoi to lbs Impeii.il Maji sty, and tiny 
I out. nil an assiii.iinc that eviiytlnng heiiic- 
loilh doin by Jiis ic]>h sentai ivc shall be 
ajipiovtd ol by the Ko\al m.istei whosi 
])iisoii he i(])r(‘s(nts Civilities an i \- 
chaiigc'd, and the l iujuioi, who is .i m.ig- 
nifiicMil linguist, gcneially holds the con- 
viisation ill Jaiglish Jfe ,isks alter the 
King’s health, s.iys a few grai ions winds, 
and the inteiview is ovei 'Ihe Lnijuess, 
111 morning diebs, rcceivis m another loom 
A ‘■eparate interview is granted by her to the 
ambassailicss, who afterwards pays official 
visits to the laches of tlie Royal family. 
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A few days later two receptions are held 
at the Embassy, to which no invitations are 
issued, but which are notified m the society 
column of the daily papers All members 
of the Corps Diplomatique and Court Society 
arc sup]X>scd to attend these functions, and 
thus to make acquaintance with the new 
arrivals, who arc henceforth included in all 
official ceremonies, and invited to all the best 
entertainments given by the haute volte 
of this i^loasure-loving capital 

The Season Brief and Brilliant 
New Year’s Day is virtually the lic- 
ginning of the Berlin 
season In re.ility, 
however, it oi^ens 
with the Defilircour, 
which IS always held 
the third week in 
January Alxmt 
noon on New Year’s 
Day all the foreign 
representatives drive 
in stale to the c.istle 
for the visits of c on- 
giatiilation of the 
Emperor, w'ho has 
previously held <i 
])ul)lic inspeilion of 
the guard stationed 
ojiposite the Scliloss. 

'J'he season is short 
one, listing only until 
Lent, ,uul g.iieties of 
evciy descrijition .ire 
irow'ded into the l(‘w 
short L. 11 nival weeks 
The Chajiter of the 
Blaik hligle is held 
on the jMiiiieioi's 
birtlid.iy, J.inuaiy 27. 

At the gala peiiorm- 
aiiccs at the opeiathe 
house IS festooned 
fiom telling to flooi 
with g.iiluids of 
loses, and balls aie 
given at the castle 
once a week, usually 
on Wednesdays The 
final ball, c.illed the 
FastnacMsball ends at 
midnight, when, at- 
tording to a time- 
honoured custom hot 
punch and dough- 
nuts aie handed to 
all the guests Ixforc 
then dci>aitine 

A most inijiortant lady at the Rnlin couit 
is the Ob'rhojnieistcrnu Countess Brotk- 
dorlf She is a sort of fcm,ilc Lord Cham- 
Ixirlam, and is resixmsible tor most of the 
]iresentations. During the season she holds 
afternoon receptions at the castle on belialf of 
the Empress, and all society is supiioscd to 
pass through the draw'ing-rooms in which 
she leceix’es. She is assisted by some of the 
I’biipi css’s Maids of Honour, and finds an 
appropriate word for every newcomer. 


She is a most picturesque figure, with dark 
eyes, white hair, and black lace lappets, 
and long practice has made her a past 
mistress in the art of receiving. She is m 
attendance on the Empress on all official 
occasions ; she has a phenomenal memory, 
and whispers to her august mistress little 
characteristics of most of the new arrivals 
when they are presented to Her Majesty. 

The AmbaesadreM at Court 
The ambassadress must attend the 
Dephreour, which corresponds with our 
Courts, and takes place at nine o'clock. 
The guests arrive 
shortly after eight 
o’clock, and are con- 
ducted to the apart- 
ments reserved for 
w'aitmg The Corps 
Diplomatique is 
ushered to the room 
adjoining the throne 
room, where the 
]• mperor and Em- 
juess, with their 
suite, stand on the 
royal dais. The 
ladies of the various 
I'lnbassics are the 
first to file past in 
order of })rccedcnce 
A curious custom 
still ])ie vails in the 
ante - room Each 
lady must hold up 
the corners of the 
liam of the lady in 
front of her, and 
drop it at the 
n I r a n c c to the 
throne* room This 
obviates all possi- 
bility of the mis- 
t alculalion of dts- 
tani e, and of nervous 
1 idles stumbling 
ovci another’s tram 
The ambassadors 
,ind their stall follow 
these ladies past the 
loyal dais, .and arc 
followed ag.iin by 
the general public, 
the usual obeisance 
being made in each 
case 

All proceed 
through the histone 
picture gallery to the Weisscr'^aal Its walls 
aic of polished w’hite marble and the lighting 
IS magnificent. At the Dephreour, its famous 
parquet flooring is covered with thick scarlet 
pile c,irpet, and refreshments arc served at 
a buffet placed on one side of the room. 
The guests partake of sanijw'iches, cakes, 
champagne, etc , and depart by the staircase 
at the further end of the hall As the night 
is still young, dances or receptions are often 
given at the various embassies to fimsh the 
evening 
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The Empress is strongly conservative, 
and disapproves of innovations in court 
dress. Ek dices must be worn well off 
the shoulders, and scarcely any sleeve is 
permissible. In the days when they w’erc 
fashionable, more than one lady who arrived 
at the court balls wearing long, flowing 
sleeves was obliged eitjicr to have them cut 
off m the cloak-room, or to return h(>mc 
Black must never be worn, and diplomatic 
ladies wear no veils at the drawing-rooms. 

Precedence 

Seats are reserved and places assigned to all 
attending the court functions The am- 
bassadresses’ seals are m the front row of 
those to the right of the royal dais, and 
proximity to the latter depends upon the 
length of an ambassador’s official residence 
in Berlin. The latest anival is the furthest 
removed, although she always takes pre- 
cedence of the wives of ministers of lega- 
tion, and when a diplomatic change takes 
jdace she “ goes up one '* As the Emperor 
likes to kecji his amUissadors as long as 
possible, changes an* not very fiequent. 
At present, Madame de Szogeny, the Austiiaii 
ambassadress, is doyenne, a post oiu e 
held by the aged Countess von Osten Sacken, 
wife of the representative of the Tsar of all 
the Russias. 

hady Ermyntriidc Malet, foimeily Briti‘-h 
ambassadress m Beilin, was considered one 
of the most beautiful women at the court. 
]>ady Lascellcs, until hei <arly death, was a 
great favouiite with the Eniiiress, and our 
present (lyii) ambassadress, J.ady (lOsc hen, 
IS already most populai She takes a 
lively interest in institutions winch may 
benefit her jKiorer compatriots, and the 
Governesses* Home is under her special 
protection To r«iise funds for this home, 
l^dy Lascelles held a largo fancy baiia<ir 
at the Embassy a few d,iys Ixjfore her death, 
and Lady Goschen has lately given a conceit 
for it m the Embassy b.ill-room, at which 
she has realised over ;^ioo 

A Wedding at the Embassy 

Wlien Sir Fiaiik Lascciles’ only dauglitci 
married Mr. Spring Rice, in 1904, the 

Embassy in Berlin was the scene of much 
revelry and gaiety. Tlic wedding was 


solemnised in the English church by the 
British chaplain, then the Rev. Mr. Fry, 
and all Berlin ^ciety was invited to the 
Embassy for luncheon. The Wilhcimstrassc 
WMS crowded with carnages, footmen in 
English livery lined the steps leading to 
the square inner hall , luncheon was served 
in various rooms, and toasts were drunk 
to the health of the young couple, who left 
for their honeymoon amid showers of 
congratulations The bridegroom has since 
then he'd! knighted, and has distinguished 
himself by his diplomatic work in Teheran. 

Chercher la Femme 

When the King visits Beilin, he is the guest 
of the Einixjror, and one of the imperial 
p.daccs IS placed at his disposal If, during 
his stay, he* should wish to entertain at the 
Embassy, he, of coiiise, acts in the capacity 
of host, "and is no longer represented 

The Germ.in royal family frequent 1 >' 
honour the Itlnibassy eiitert.iinmenls by 
tluir presence i'he moining Msit ot 
his linperal M.ijost> to Sii J*iank l.asc(ilcs 
while the latter was still in lK‘d — before 
eight o’clock m the moining -was so much 
talked ol at the lime, th.ii one need hardly 
touch iqion it here 

bunch IS the iinncisal language ol 
diplomacy, and it is .1 sine iji.ii non that 
the amliassadress should be a good linguist 
II she h.is reached her exalted position by 
the \arious diplom.ilic stages, her sojouiii 
in foreign lancls will h.ive made her more 
01 less cosmo])ohtan and polyglot. Inter- 
national intiin.iges aie disc oiiiaged, ami .1 
foicngn wile is likelv to impede the proinchion 
ol a diplomat, foi a wile's influence has been 
knowm more than once to turn the tide* of 
jioliiics The i.iimliai adage “ cheichcz la 
femme," is nowhcic more a|)plicable than in 
an crabass}’ If the ambassador be the eye 
of Ills Go\ernmc*iit, e\ci watchtul to protect 
the interests of his (onntiymen abroad, and 
to maintain .imuable ui.ilions w'llh the 
sovereign to whom he is acnc'dited, his wife 
has other pioblems to deal with, which an 
nowhere more subtle and ccunplex than in 
Berlin, wflicic social nuances demand an 
altitude of impartial neutiahly v\hich is not 
ahvays easy to maintain 



COUHTRY 
HOUSE VISITS 



Uy “MADGE” (Mi<s HUMPHRY) 

The Modern Lack of Ceremony as Regards Visits — How Not to Decline an Invitation— A 
Courteous Invitation and Reply — Some Essential Marks of Politeness 


T^israeli, in his " Ixithair,” wrote of a visit 
^ to a country house that “it is a series of 
meals mitigated by the new dresses of the 
ladies ’’ 

Since his day there have been great changes 
in country house etiquette In fad, the 
very word seems out of place, so free and 
easy are the manners and customs of this 


century in its early youth, as compaied wilii 
those of the mid-Vic,1oii«iii period The yoiilli 
ol Ixith sexes behave with a saus-gfine that 
would horrify Ihcir grandmothers, and would 
also startle Iheir motheis if the latlci w'crc 
not well on the same road themselves 

How'cvcr, the hostess is still allowed the 
privilege of inviting sue h guests as she may 
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wish to have m her house, and she is still 
permitted to suggest the day when she can 
receive them, and mention that on which 
the visit may terminate To such cool 
requests as " Dc«ir Mrs Dash, — Could you 
put us up for a coujile of nights next week, 
perhaps the 14th and 15th ^ It would be so 
sweet of you ' ” she c.in find some excuse for 
rcjilying in the mg.itive Sudi relief is still 
possible, but whether it will continue to 1)C so 
for very long is another question Things arc 
marching at .1 great rale, and leaving the 
conventions far behind 

Modern Manners 

The attitude of too many invited jicrsons 
IS that of conferring a favour by accepting an 
invitation to stay a week or so at a country 
house It pcejis out in the tone of the 
icply " Thanks so miit h for 3'our invitation 
I am so Sony that 1 tannot accejit it, but 1 
am verj' busy in getting my new house ship- 
sh.ipe You will excuse me, f know ” 

These weie the exatt words of a note of 
the kind wiitten by a woman of good jjosilion 
Not a wortl of Ih.inks, and “ excuse ” quite 111 
the wrong plate The legiets should have 
been oxj)iess(“d .as though in.ibihty to .ucept 
the invitation \sas ilic wriicr’s loss The 
thanks also might have been warmer But 
the lettei is typical of the bad m.inneis of 
to-day 

The usual invitation runs as follow's 
" ]\ly deal Mrs Whyte, — C<an ^ou and Mr 
Whyte sji.ire us a few days next month ^ 
We should be so jileasc'd it vou (ould come to 
us on Mon<la>, the 17111, and lemain till the 
jjth The Hunt Ball comes olt on the iqtli, 
and 1 know you uie lond of dancing Hojung 
vou can ennio, .md with kind legaids to vou 
both, behev'f me, veiy tiulv vouis, — 
CONSIANCI- (lULLM ” 

'Ihe icplv should not be dekiycd tc'o long. 
The mistiess of a country house has to plan 
out hii leLiv's ol guests and fU in he t fiiends 
so th.tt .ill those ^he is anxious to have shall 
be me ludecl '1 In leioie, a delay m answ'Ciing 
IS not lonmion iiolilcness 

Letters of Acceptance 

In sending .111 .ucejitaiue it is usual, .and 
conv'enieiit. to mention not only the day of 
aiiiv’al. but also the cKite of depaituie, that 
suggested m tlie invitation This picvents 
an\' mist one e])l 1011 on tlie jxunt, such .as 
aiiscs occ.isionally from indistinct wTiting, 
the similaiity between the figuics 3 .and 5, 
7 .md 9, c'tc 

If a refusal is sent, the 1 egret expressed 
should lie all for oneself, and a good leason 
should 1)0 given A juioi engagement is the 
usual one. It covcms everything, and is 
theiefoie adequate An inadequate excuse 
IS a rudeness It show's so cle.iily that the 
\vi iter IS declining lor the simple leason that 


she would rather stay aWay, and has trumped 
up some futile excuse for want of a real one. 

In writing to accept any invitation the 
present tense, not the future, should be used. 
“ It gives me great pleasure to accept,” not 
" It will give me ” Acceptance is done m the 
present, though the visit itself is in the future. 
This IS very frequently forgotten. 

Apropos of the hunt ball, or any other 
amusement mentioned in an invitation, it 
would not In* very polite to dwell cnthusias- 
tic.illy upon one’s jilcasant anticipation of 
it To do so might suggest the idea that the 
invitation had been accepted rather on 
account of the ball th.an for the pleasure of 
staying with one’s host and hostess. This 
may lx; quite the state of the case, but good 
m.inners forbid it to be allowed to appear. 

Motors and Chauffeurs 


On receiving an acccpt.ancc the hostess 
writes agtun, expressing her pleasure at the 
news that her friends are coming, and giving 
them information about the trains, saying 
that the visitors will be met at whatever 
houi they m.iy decide to ariive at the station. 
In wealthy circles, wheie many travel in their 
own motor, the capacit}^ of the garage is 
leterred to as adequate, or otherwise, to the 
accommodation of another For instance : 

“ There will be room for your car between 
tlic dates mentioned, as the Greys leave us 
on the lOlh, taking theiis with them ” 

Or • 

*' I regret to say we shall not be able to 
put up your car. It is unfortunate, but our 
gcir.ige IS limited m size, «ind the Marshes 
and Mallow's will be heie, and theiis quite 
fill It, added to our ow'ii You can always 
hav'e one of ours, hovv'cver ” 


A Wise Convention 

In adilition to valets and lady’s-maids, the 
ujiper-c lass hostess is now exjiected to house 
chaiifTcurs .is well Taking everything into 
1 onsider.xtion, a hostess is r.ithci more like 
the manage! ess of a Iiotel tlian the owner of 
a private house dining the \isitmg season. 
And the behavaoni of her guests often goes 
IcU to confirm the impression As often as 
not they give their address to their acquamt- 
.ince without taking the trouble to mention 
the name of Iheir host Consequently replies 
aiiivc without the line " c/o So-and-so,” once 
tonsidiacd impciatively necessary It is an 
unpardonable omission, or w'ould have been 
considered so not long ago, but it serves to 
show the tiend of things It is also a stupid 
omission, csix;cially if the house should 
li.ippen to be one of several grouped together. 
The name of the owner on the envelope 
ensures its punctual delivery. The name of 
the addressee is probably unknown in the 
district vv'hcrc he or she is only on a visit. 
There is a good, solid reason for many of the 
rules of politeness 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN THE SOCIAL WORLD 



LADY ANGELA FORBES 

One of the beautiful daughter! of the late Earl of Rosdyn and «i!ler of the Countev! of Warwick A keen !portswoman and 
a brilliant member ^ lociety Lady Angela has recently opened a florist s shop in George Street, rorlman Square 

I'l^utc, Ktta 

€ 
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Princru Pretiva, daughler of H H the Maharaiabof Cooch Behar, one of the most powerful of Indian potentates, and an enthusiastic 
sportsman Princrss Prelivas four brothers have been educated at Eton, and she and her elder sister are well known in 

London society 
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I 'J'h's section of Kvfry Wom vn's Isnc \t i oi* nni v will toini a rir.iciic.il and lucid guide to the many 1 

branches of needlework It wil 

lu* fully illustiaied by diagi nns and phologr.iphs, .ind, as in oilier 1 

sections of this tiook, iJir din c lions guiii arc pul lo a jiractual tost hefoii, the) .irc‘ printed Among 1 
ihc* suli|etts (iL.dt willi will lie 1 

Lnihoidi} I' 
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t llhlut 
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A\ //nn; 
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STEB3CK1. ILKMO 


li\ Mijs J)()L(JL\S 

The Choice and Preparation of a Design — The Flowers that will Produce Effective Reproductions 
—Cutting the Stencil — Painting the Design— Brushes and Mediums Requiied -- Articles to which 

Stencilling can be Applied 


Dmnjlks .111(1 (Icioiaiois ( ommoiil} iisi* 
^ motiil slcncil-plalos— stent il (onics tiom 
tinsel, cl name cuite applied to thin shet Is 
ol mct.tl--foi marlviiif» ninnbt'Ts on K^ttes, 
the letleis of n.mies, and ni.nn A.iiKtKs ot 
such snnjile inituloied oiiiaimnts as .lu 
commonly ai>i)lied in the lowei i lass ol 
tlomestic dwelling 

These facts have caused some people to 
look almost conteniiitnoiisly on stein illmg 

But the woman who 
makes hei tain design, 
t.uts her own stencil-])late, 
and applies it with judg- 
ment to c in tains i ushions, 
table-eenties, .ind < lothes, 
mav m.ike ol ste m illmg <i 
genuine ait 

Fust jircpa 1 1 ^ oiii 
design Tins ma\ be con- 
ventional or lloial Jf 
floral, it IS well to know 
that some floweis aie 
much moie useful tor 
stt'nc il rejuodui tions than 
others '1 he object is to 
get simple, deeisne out- 
lines, with etfee tive notes 
of colour su 
flowers or 

duced into it The design 
must also be one that ina\ 
be cut out without too 
much labour or time A 


( liaiac tc I istu of ,1 sltiuil di sign also is 
thiit all the Jine-^ ol Ihi jilali must be i on- 
ncitc'd so that it is .i complete whole, and 
llial there .lu no loose jiii.is '1 he result 
ol the lines ol th( j)late being aii innt(‘d is 
that the st( IK illc d (U sign t (-nsisls ol dc lac lu d 
Ol mien mitt d Inns A little study of the 
design that illustiatcs this ailulc will make 
this • oiiipu lu nsiblc 

B(11Ks with di'coialiM li.ixcs, such as 
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Fig 2. The appk design used on a square cushion cover The 
cornets arc used in this 


hdlly iind biytuiy nuKe f’ood disip^ns, ,ind 
1 Ir‘ lontr.Lstin}; coloins ltd .ind guvii aie 
.dw.ivs popular. Mist letof, with ils(]ifaml. 
slim lta\t*s and iiallid bcrncs, is j^ootl Joi a 
limning boidti, oi a ]»altlv tinted liic/t, 
liigh up <d)o\( «i ])lain daik giotn wall- 
jiapcT. TIk* Miif with ils grajics is, ol 
(onisr, iTiagnilutnt loi stent illing, .is loi 
t‘\ci> tiling (It toialnt', but shtiiild bt tJone 
on a jail In laigt stidc, .is, il tot) small, it is 
dillit nil It) t lit tint 

llaMiig planned Ntnii design di.iw it c.iie- 
fiilly witii a jiim ontlino tni taiilv stiong 
])a])tM. snt li .IS taitiidge or blown ]»tipt‘i, 
.intl tilt 11 l.iN it on .1 sliot t of titliei taitl- 
boaitl tn gl.iss, .iiitl ]iitl).ii<‘ It) ( ut it out Jt 
is e.isit 1 It) tut on glass, but glass is .ipt it> 
spoil the tdge tit n tmi kiiile Cut with an 
oidin.iiy jHiikiiih, but stt that it is sh.np 
iintl lh.it its ])oint IS gt)od ^ om hand must 
b( steatlN , so tli.it 3011 keep to >0111 line, 
and cut neithtu ttio muth noi too littk 
I*it)ime iiom nv)U 1 oilman some not ting ; .1 
jH'iiiiNW tilth dot" .1 gootl dial— It is a jne- 
p.ii.ition tii ghu .Old v.iiuisli. .ind is nsetl to 
stillen the pl.ite ( o.it the tlesign wtll with 
It. h.ing it nj) to til)’, .intl it is lead} to nst 


IS bc&t to have a separate brush for each 
colour. Oil paint is used, and the cheap 
tvvojX’nny tubes arc good enough The 
paint should not be put on too tliickly il 
3't)u want tlic surface to be smooth Little 
or no medium or oil should be used The 
design is not painted in the ordinal y manner. 
The paint is dabbed on, and the stcnciller 
in.ikcs .1 (ontinuoiis tapping noise as she 
dabs on llu ( oloui 

Sli IK ilhng IS K'all) most nsi d for cm tains. 
The popular shoit ( .isemenl ( urtains aic 
.idminiblc when stencilled You may have a 
simple bordei .ibout four inthcs deep, or .1 
s])iaying design lould go about twelve 
imlus uji the eiiitain The tolouis, of 
couisi, must haimomse with the decorations 
of the room 

( ushioii-( ON eis .lie .ilso excellent lor 
steniilling In Taindon, Nvheie cni 13 thing in 
Nvmlc 1 gets hopelessly gum}, man} hoiise- 
keejitis like to h.iNc Nv.ishable covcis m 
which to encase their daint}'^ brocadt 
i iisliions, .md stmicillcd coveis aie more un- 
common th.iu (mbioideied ones Young 
gills’ flosses .111(1 ON ei alls .ilso look vcmn 
ait 1st Jc when stem died, and one good 
design can be aiiphtd to diflercnt things 111 
\.ii}ing tolouis 

will stencilled Work Wash? 

The d(‘sign that illusti.iles this m Lk le 
t.in be used for Narious things In Fig i 
NNe see it used as a running bolder on .1 
c.isimdit init.iin lii Fig 2 the loincr is 
utilised, ,111(1 it Joims a squaie on a jialc 
giteii saletn cushi(in-(Ovei I'lg 3 shoNvs the 
voke o1 .1 holland over.ill in jiroecss of 
mannf.ictuie It is stem died in green. 
Th( (oloiirs used on higs 1 and 2 aie those 
natni.d to the design— the p.de gum, red, 
. 111(1 NilloNN of the apples, the gieen of the 
k.iNCb, the bioNvn ot the stems 

ThiillN lionseNNives nmII s.iy stem lik'd vi'oik 
do( s not NN.ish Ihit it does — not for evei, 
])('ihaps hill 1(11 siNciioi eight times W.ish 
the .utuks lajiidly m lioiled soapsuds, 
diN (piickly, non on the wiong side, and 
tluN N\ ill kiolv .IS good .IS ncNv When the 
cokniis b('gin at l.ist I0 gne N\a}^ it is an 
i.i\N m.iltei to get out your biushes and 
coloui'* .ind tom li I him up again 


lu \t (Kin 

Till design ])iinti(l on the caul 
inc^eiiled with this ji.iil is leaih. 
.iflei it IS iii.ilid NNith notting, 
fill (lilting ouL and m.iN be used 
to luoducc .\u\ of the (lecoiations 
shoNNii 111 llu Ihii'e illnstiatioiis 
This c.iid is si long and nniII sei\e 
1(11 some time Metal jd.ites au‘, 
of coiiise. slumgci , but Non (.an- 
iiot cut them out 30111 sell, .iiid so 
the} .lie moic expensive 

To Paint the Deai^n 

Pill chase fiom an ai list’s (oIoui- 
man pioper stem il brushes TIk'n 
aie quite cheap, short. stubliN 
biuslu's made of hog’s haii, and it 


Fir 3 The suncilird design arranged on a yoke for an overall or wash.ng 
gown 
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THE MANDKERCMIEF CAMISOLE 


How to Cut the Handkerchiefs— Joining the Pieces with Insertion — Forming the Yokes — Inscr 
tion Threaded with Ribbon Will Add to the Dainty Result 


LIerk is a way in which a dainty and useful 
* * little camisole can easily he fashioned 
from three pretty kerchiefs I hese \\ ill pio- 
vide the mam foundation, besides i\huh will 
be rcquiied eight jardsol nairow insertion. 


I : 



Fig I Diagram showing ihc ariangement of the three tnanpular 
portions that form the front of liie camisole 


three 5’auls of lace for edging, and a low 
yards of coloured hebe ribbon 

'Ihc handkerchief bodice can be put to- 
gether by simply following the diagiains 
here given, without the trouble of cutting 
out a pattern in the oidin«uy way. Anothei 
point m its havour is that it t «ni be so c]uickly 
in.ide, and it is also economical in cost 
Heforc setting to woik to make the 
bodue, the handkeit hicfs should be folded 
lioin corner to coinei, and pK'ssed with <i 
modei.ilely hot iron to ensuu <1 jieifectly 
straight line across the centre This must 
be cut through w'lth a pan oi scissois so 
that each handkerchief is divided into two 
ecpial triangular portions The piece's can 
then be riiianged m K'admess lor ]ni1ting 
together, and it is a good pkiii to inn tlu'in 
111 the required position on llie background 
of a large sheet of pa pel The side section-^ 
must be placx'cl so that the embroidered 
edges will come on the outsich' Theientie 
pieces are ariangcd at an angle to foini an 
embroidered V back and fiont (Figs i and 2) 
The vchole bodice* is joined logctlici witli 
inseition, and strips of the neccss.uy length 
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Fig. 2 Here »he three portions are arranged to form the back of 
the camisole 


to connect the back and front to the side 
pieces can be cut and tacked in position 
These can be carried right over fiom the 
back to the front, thus fixing the two 
portions together, and forming the sleeve 
without the necessity of a scam on the 


shoulder. Howev'cr, if pieferred, the sleeve 
band c.in be fixed afterwards and neatly 
sewn down to the bodice with little mitred 
points The piettiest vv.iy of joining in the 
mseition is to m.ike the embroideiy points 
st letch ovc'i it, and each one should be sewn 
ncatlv down, the stitches being hiddcm in 
the edge On the left side of the front, the 
embroidered edge .should be left unjoined 
to the insertion, as the* bodice will fasten 
here The tiniest jiearl buttons should be 
used foi the jnirjiose When all the 
sections aie fastened together, the bodice 
m.iy be fitted on the jicison for whom it is 
intended, as the back and fiont will piob- 
ably need to be taken into tmj gathers, 
according to the width reqniieil When 
these aic made, llie yokes, Icwrned of strips 
of insiition joined ne.itly together, should 
be sewn m position, all the law edges being 



Fig i The camisole wnen iinished A damiy and inexpensive 
piece of lingerie that can he made both easily and quickly 


tinned shghtlv over to the right side .mil 
huldc'ii under the insution holders 

'\n edging ol cl.iintv kite will loiin .in 
tfic'clivc finish foi lilt lop of the t .imisole 
.intl round the sl((\c ImikK A |.<( 11 cin 
sjiouJd be scJetled willi t )e1-lif>les loi the 
])iiipose ol thrc'.uling v\illi bi'be iibbon, as 
this Will sei\e tin cloiible c'lid ol giving a 
jMctlv c fleet .nul (hawing nj) the c.iiiiisole 
Flu insertion chosen in.iy .ilsej b.- one whit li 
will take a 1 nnmng of iibbon, and it may be 
thicaded up ancl down the joins 'J he 
bottom ot llie camistile is tomjilt'led by 
sewing a strij) of insertion under the ein 
broidcrv points, so tli.it it forms a hem to 
hold a ribbon 01 tape (see Fig 3) 

A very jirctty underslip foi wx'.irmg with 
a transpaient evening blouse can be made 
fiom tins pattern vvitli silk Maltese or real 
Lace handkerchiefs With veiy choice ker- 
chiefs of fine old lace, it is even possible on 
these hncs to make a very effective over- 
blouse upon a tight foundation of silk or net. 
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MACRAME WORK 


Con mo i •rotuf-i » / /n,' la>t S’ 


’T’iii I icoT K\oT Anftllid v\.iy I0 l.jsttii 
* 11i( stiUbfS on with only one tound.ilion 

Lorel 1 <is lollou 1 'JaL( l wo line ads oJ tqnal 



Hkw Id pul on the picoi knot, a method cd fa tuning on 'fie 
M Itches with only one foundation cotd 

1( n^lli lilt middle of lilt in .nid nia la an 
oidmaiN Iviiol.di.tw it ii]) t iplit l\ , In tn;{ suit, 
d IS m tlu inidillt ol Hu Un;.;lh, lli n lastt 11 



I In il hiIiIl knoMvd liAi a inch 11111111 used in macrami. Wvnk in 
winch two ifiri id> and two fcHindiiion cords ate used 


on llu’ found. ituni told .I's In ftiit ion tlu 
"t I ond ( Old ) 

llu killowiiiv; li.its and p.iUeins au soim 
ol lliose most iisi d m matianu wtnk 'llu 
thii.ids .111 -ii|i])os(d to lu .llu .ul\ on the 
u I Olid loniid.tiion toul 1 h toll iollow m*’ out 
llu di SI Million ol {Mill MM so tlu IlllinI'll 
ol tlui.uls .lit Mumlttl hom ili.ii t.uh tmu 
not tlu miinlK' jnd on to tlu tiist loimd.ition 
1 01 d 

SiNi.I I -K\Ol I I U 1 \ls lll.s U.11 Ml nl.ll 
slitt li IS o!tt II iisid .iiul is WO] Ivi d .IS follows 
II. Mini; j^ot tlu lliu.uls kiuitttd on to llu 
toimdalion louls hold tlu hist iliiead in 
llu It It h.iiitl stiaiglil dtiwii, lake llu Jnd 
lliit.ul m iii^lit hand .ind p.i‘'S it o\ei llu 


isl t>iK’, iindei and up t1noiiL,'h llie loop 
thus made, Ihcn liolcl llie 2nd thu'.id ill 
ii^ht liand, and woik the same stitch 
Iht Kit hand (ist line ad) J<( ]>eat this 
alt( 1 n.itt Iv lt)i llu l( instil letpiiufl, diawmj; 
ii}» < .11 h stilt h ln,ditl\ .IS it is m.ide 

J)tji ni 1 -K\oi II u r. Ms’ IS w 01 Ist d t xartl^ m 
llu same maniui, hut two tlmads aic list d 
mslt.id trf oil'’ , thcultiK, a dtinhle numht 1 
f»f lliitatls ittjiijit to ])t jnit on io stall 
w nil 

l»i MoMif)!! r. siv ]’oi- this frtm \vorkm'-c 
tint uls alt it(]mud and llu ^Ih must In 
\(i\ ninth ltmj;i 1 than tlu otluis Hold 
llu fiisi Ihiti tliii.nls m It ft h.ind, t.ikini; 
lilt ]f!) m iJ^lit hand ]iassilo\(] tlu’ otluis, 
imtlti .tnd np thu)m;h tlu loop thus loiiiud, 
.inti titan ii]) ti”litl\ 

SiNt.M C.i\t)isi i’\i{ T'lnir threads .11 1 
it(|niud loi this Iloltl llu 211(1 and 3id 
lint. ids in lilt h.uul, laUt the 4th in ri^ht 
h iiitl, passing it o\ti tlitm, iind( r «ind np 
ihitxn^h Its own loo]). duiw lif;htly. Then 
lioltl llu 2ntl and ^id thu.ids in light 
h.iiid, i.ikmg is| tlne.id m loll, passing 
It t>\ti Hum, multi .ind up thiough ItrOps 
.IS l)t Itne Kiptal thtst stittlusfoi length 
letpiiud 

|)i\Mo\i> n\R Faght thieads .11 c le- 
tjiiud toi this Ht)ld llu till in left 
h.md, s!t»]>mg it tow.iuls llu left, aiul woik 
m.i<ianit‘ knots tin it with the 3icl, and. 
.iiitl Isl tint. uls Uetj) llu s.niu 4th thuad 

in iiehl hanti .ind Inin it towards the 
light, woikmg m.utame kiu>ts on it ag.iin 
with llu 1st 2iiti, .iiui ;ul thu.uls 'Hun 
wtnk tlu tiilui h.dl t)l ]>.itttin by taking 
tlu =;1h thu.ul in inghl h.mtl, sloping it 
lowaitls 1lu light, .intl w'oi k knots on it 
with tlu (>th, 7lh, .intl Sth Ihoads 'I hen 
t.iki llu s.niu 1hu ul into li It haiul, luimng 
It ttiw.iitls the lift .Hill woik Knots on il 
with iSili, 7ih .md (>th lint. ids cioss this 
OMi tin hist It .nil 1 (llu t)iu on winch the 
knots Wilt first woilsid m tlu lell-luind 
suit ol ji.itttini, .intl woiK <t m.ui.imc Kiuit 
on it, .ind m.ike 
knots with llu 
iim.T-imng tliiee 
thu .uls 

'Imn .IS In - 
foie, and woik 
h.uk with 1st, 
211(1. .ind 3ul 

tint .ids 

rheii, hold- 
ing 1st le.idt 1 
111 right hand 
slojKtl t.,w. litis 
light, work 
knots with ()th, 
7th, anti Sth 
llncatls Tuin 
^ woik back 

The buttonhole oar here shown requires . 1 ,.-f 1 U n 

four working threads of which the fourth ^ ^ ^ 

IS much longer than the other three Side , It'pe.lt 
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Dot Bin DIAMOND, HAVING KNOTTED 
CENTRE AND A 'IIIIKD 1 Ol NDATION CORD 
For this p.ittern oij^ht line. ids ate icquired 
Hold llu' .jth llncNid in K fl hand low aids tlu- 
li'fl, and woik man. inn' knots on it with 
the -^rd. 2nd, .ind ist thuails llu n hold the 
3id thread, kicjung it ilosc nji to the Inu 
of knots and woik sirniLii knots on it with 
the 211(1, pd. .ind jlh ihu.ids I hen hold 
the 5th thiead (itnlie one), in tlu iij;hl 
hand, tow aids the iii^ht. and woik knots on 
it with ihetith, 7th,and Slh . tlu n take llu (»th 
and woik knots on it with tlie 7th Sih and 
5th thie.ids (the ^th Ixin^ the outsuli om 
now) 'I his is halt tlu diamond 

Tlu' (u'noi'se knot is made b\ holdnij; llu 
two Lcntre thie.ids in the lett hand stiaifjhl 
dowm, and working elk’ll! stiti lu's ol tlu 
Crt'iioesc bai, w hu h has . iIkmiI} bei n d« si 1 ibi d 
I hen jiass the two ii ntial thiiads npwaids 
thiouf^h the diMsion ludwetn tlu twopoinls 
of the star, tie each one lij^hlU to its 
winking thicad lift and ii'^hl oi knot 



The single Genoese bar a most cfleciivi tnoi t. quires f iiii ihisad 


Thin t.ike llu kadii, hold it in llu Ii II 
hand towaids the lilt, and woik niaiianu 
knots on It with tlu luxt se\ tn tine ids thin 
use till 7lh and (iili thie.ids .is k .uleis on tlu 
lift-h, 111(1 silk .111(1 knot tlu ill \1 s( \( II tliK.iik 
on to till ill i lose u]) to tlu otlu is '] lu n um 
. isthekadei llu <dh thii ad, holdin;<it towaids 
tlu ri}j:ht and woiking knots on it with tlu 
nixt siMiithu.ids laki ilii .Sth .nul 7th 
thie.ids 111 tin n .is le.ideis, hold lluiii towaids 
the light and knot tlu next si \ i n thnadsoii 
them This lomjiktes the di.imoiul I hen 
fasten .1 3rd loiindation loid .uioss tlu 
Ixi.ird, and knot ihi thieads on to it with 
m.iir.tnie knots .mil it is ii ady to i-ontiniu 
.in\ fin tlu 1 ji.ittein 

I Ri Ri 1 fOiNti I) SJM< Sin 1 11.11 tint .ids 
are required foi this jiattei n Jlold tlu ist 
thread in tin light h.ind towaids the light .mil 
w'ork nuKi.ime knots on it with llu 2nd, pd. 
^th, 5th, Oth, 7th and Sth thie.ids tlu n t.ike 
the 2nd thiead, w’hii h is now' the outsiik one 
on the left, holding it close beneath the othei 
one tow'aids the light, woik m.urame knots 
on It with the 3rd, 4th 5th, 0 th, 7th, Sth, 


.and 1st thie.ids Then t.ike the pd thre.ul, 
holding it 111 the same w'.iv, .mil woik knots 
oil it with the ith. sth, ()th. 7th. Sth, i^t, 
and 2nd tint. Ills I hen t.ike the 10th 
tlni.id (the outside one on the light), hold 
it towaids the left, w'oikmg knots ujion it 



Till d ani'^nJ la » l.'ouiiful pUMii i ni\di vM'h oikIh ihitad' 


With llu |-,lll, Ijtll I pll, I2tll, lltll Jolll. 
.Hid otli Him. ids, m \t taki llu l-,th tlui.id, 
holding It .IS bi loM and a\oi1 I nots on 
It w itii till Ijtll, I pdi I Mil, I Mil, iolli 
Olli, .111(1 Kith llni Ills, thill tala tlu ijtli 
t lilt ad. Win k Icnot '■ on it with llu 1 pli, 1 2 I b, 
iith, loth olli K)tli .111(1 1 ith llni .ids 
/. iu,i 



This treble 'poiiiied ciar i-cqHiros a third founda'ion cord and .s 
viorl-pJ with iixrecn threads 
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T51£ REPAIRING OF THREAD LACE 

How to Trace the Design for the Torn Portion — Darning in the Pattern — Working Over the 
Entire Design— How to Insert a Piece of New Lace to Match— Repair of Black Torchon or Silk Lace 

It is possible to mend lace almost as The first step towards repainng the damage 
* etleclively .is embroidery (the repairing of is to get a correct tracing of a perfect portion 
which was dealt with on page 766). of the lace which exactly corresponds to that 

Of course, when treating tears in those which has been torn away. To do this, 

varieties which me madt entirely of thread, stretch the lace on a board over which has 

been spread a piece of some dark material 

which will throw up the pattern as strongl> 
as possible Black velveteen will answer 
the purpose better than anything else. Pin 
a piece of tiacing-p.iper over the lace, and 
follow^ out the principal points with a soft 
pencil. When this is done, remove the 
tracing, and, by means of carbon paper, 
transfci the pattern on to a piece of dark 
green linen. The black pencil-maiks will be 
found to show up fairly distinctly, but they 
should be intensified by outlining the pattern 
as cle.irly as c.in be with Chinese while paint 






A lear in a piece of white thread lace that can be repaired by the 
ordinary needleworker 

sut h as touhon .iiid lush crochet, there 
w'lll Ixj.no means of jirovuling «i backgiound 
to work upon 111 the shajie of a patdi Thus 
it IS iieci'ssaiy to make uj) the dcstioyed 
mate11.1l entiicly by hand-w^orked slitihes 





The first necessary step towards a repair of this nature is to get a 
whitened piece of the design on a green linen background and tack 
the lace exactly over it 


i>. S. ! » I/,'*,' 
V-'' A "-i 


The desiitn in the white paint must be sewn bver with cotton taking 
loose stitches in a contrary direction to that of the finished mend 

or thin enamel This is best done w'lth a very 
fine c,imcl-hair brush, and the wet paint 
should be left to dry for a little wdiile The 
lace is then put over the linen background, 
and arranged very larefully, so that the 
painted pattern falls in exactly the right 
place where the lace one is torn away. The 
piece should be \cry securely tacked round 
on to the background some inches aw'ay 
from the hole, and again just outside, its 
farthest area The broken and frayed edges 
can lx cut aw'ay with sharp scissors, and any 
loose ends or set tions, which are to be worked 
into the mend, fastened to the pattern on the 
background by means of pins The lines and 
spaces shown by the white paint are now' 
sewn over with* cotton, the stitches being 
taken quite loosely, and drawn in the oppo- 
site direction, cither across or longways, to 
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To obtain the raised effect, it is generally necessary to execute 
two layers of darning over the tacking stitches 


that in whicli they will run on the finished 
pattern. If any pait of the lace is very miKli 
raised, it can at this juncture be padded 
with extra stitches, or with tiny slips of 
rnuslin The pattern is again woiUed over 
with a sort of darning stitch on the lop of the 
tacking, and securely joined in the proper 
places to the rest of the lace. Care will be 
needed in the process to keep the needle well 
above the linen background, or tlu* thiead 
will get caught through on to the wrong side 
It should be studied to give the woik an 
outline resemblance to tlu* finished pattern 
The threads which show underneath the 
background should next be sexcred ^ksinly 
with a sharp pair of siissors The lace lan 
then be pulled gently away from the linen, 
and the loose threads which «irc left from 
the tacking can be cut away Now xvill come 
the finishing touches of the darn, and the 
entire pattern should be worked over veiy 



A tear in black lace which will be best mended by darning. The 
pattern is not definite enough to require tracing on a background 
before banning the work 


carefully, copying it closely from the rest 
of the lace. 

It is sometimes a good plan to iron the 
work before doing this, and, of couise, the 
completed mend will want carefully pressing 
Probably it will look better still il it is washed 
witli the whole piece of lace befoic it is worn, 
as this w^ould thoroughly settle the fresh 
thieacls mte^ their places It js very import- 
ant not to drag the stitches, or draw them 
too closely togethei m woiking Rather 
than this, it is wise to err on the side of 
slackness, as the threads are sure to shrink 
a little m washing It is, again, most impoit- 
ant to ensure that in texture and shade the 
mending cotton exactly matches that in the 
original iiatlern 



Black lace to be repaired should be tacked on to a while handker^ 
chief The threads of the darns as they are drawn into place may 
be fixed with pins 


Lacf of a very l.ugc .ind detidctl design 
can sometimes be bettei repaired if the 
piincipil pic'ces, such us floweis ami leaves, 
arc m.idc sej^.irately Tlu'se lan then be 
tacked to the tracing on the linen back- 
giound, and the connecting tliieads of the 
jiattcin woiked in to secuie them in then 
piojxji place in the tear If an («!(! jnecc ol 
new lace, exaitly to match, is to he found, it 
will, of course, be jiosMblc to execute a vciy 
pcrlcct mend All th.it will need to be done 
IS to CV+ out the jirinc ipal paits of the design, 
tack them on a background, and fasten 
them into the hole in the manner described 
Sometimes it is worth while to get some lace 
winch almost matt lies at «l shop, and cut 
and adapt it for the purpose 

Black torchon or silk lace, without a vcr> 
definite pattern, can be dained without a 
previous tracing Finish off the ends of the 
threads by running them into the thickest 
part of the darn on the wrong side. The 
final trimming of the ends should be leti 
until the work is completed. Only attempt 
laec-mending by daylight The close match- 
ing of stitches and shading can never be 
accomplished satisfactorily m artificial light. 



KITCHEN X CGDKERY 

Conducted by GLADYS OWEN 


All mailers pertanung to the kitchen .ind the subject of cookery in all its branches will be fully 
dealt wilh in 1‘-vkry Woman’s KNc\cioi>/^niA. Everything a woman ought to know will be taught 
in the most |nactical and expert maiinci A few of the subjects arc here mentioned : 

/uiitjpts Recipes for Cookety fot Im'aluU 

Uas i>f<nys Soups Cookeiy for Lhthiten 

Utensth Eittt^es Vepelattan CooUiy 

The Theoty of Cookur^ Panfry J'npamig Game and Poultry 

The CooPs T imc-tabh Pnddntgs The Art of Making Cofftt 

Weights and Measnti\^ ct<. Salads How to Cat vi J'oultrVy /oint\, 

Piesen'esy <A eU. 

For the sake of ensuring absolute accuracy, no rciipc is printed in this section which has not been 
actually made up and tried. 


HOW TO MANAGE THE KITCHEN RANGE 

Three Kinds of Ranges — Their Advantages and Disadvantages Compared — How to Choose a New 
Range — Parts of a Range Explained — ^Regulation of the Damp3rs— The Boiler and Oven— Why 
the Kitchen Range will not Act propzrly—How to Clean the Kitchen Range>~Best Fuel to Burn 

■yiiE careful study of this artKlc. and its What is a Closed Range > — A closed range 
^ accompanying photographs, will smooth has the top of the fire sj^acc enclosed under 
avvtiy many ot the dillicullies so ollen con- non plates, in which arc at least three 
tiecled with lliai mystery of m>steries — removable lids, called boiling • rings The 

tlic kitchen range. flfiine under the 

It is an cxtia- [“ 
oidinary lact that ; 
very many liouse- 
wivcs and lOoKs 
will at tempt quite 
elaboiale cooking 
w'llhoul fust Ic.ini- 
ing the mechanism 
of their stove, 
then, when the 
results are unsatis- ' 
factory, they blame 
maker, builder, y 
Loal — everj'thiiig , 
except then ow n 
Ignorance. 

There arc three 
kinds of coal ranges 
in ordinary evciy- 
day use 

1 A closed lange 

2 An open range 

3 The convert- 
ible stove, w'hich 
can be used open 

or shut as desired, . _ .. , wx 


■yiiE careful study of this article, and its What is a Closed Range > — A closed range 
^ accompanying photographs, will smooth has the top of the fire sjiacc enclosed under 
avvtiy many ot the dilticulties so olten con- non plates, in which arc at least three 
tiecled with tliai mystery of m> stories — removable lids, called boiling -rings The 

tlie kitchen range. flfiine under the 

^ iron plates, oi 
" hot-plate.” as 
it IS I ailed, IS 
i (inducted round 
and under, or 
o\cr the ovens, 
bcfoie it escapes 
, out through one 
of the three flues 
into the chimney 
shaft Through 
which flue the 
, smoke and flame 
make their exit 
will depend on the 
j arrangement ot 
the dampers 
'fhese will lie ex- 
]>lained later 
What is an 
i Open Range ^ — In 
I an open range the 
fire space is not 
enclosed, so that 
a considerable 

- — . - portion of the 

and ihlS is a most Fig l a dosed range. A Removable doors into fhie passages through flame, heat, etc , 
excellent type of which the flues are swept B Boiler C Oven D Adiustable hood passes directlv 
folded down to close range E. Boiling ring in hoNpiate. F. Sliding dampers 
iilOVe into flue passages 0 Ash-pan into the chimney 




KITCHEN AND COOKERY 


How to Choose o New Renire 

Select a range that is sumply con- 
' , structed. so that the different parts 
' and their uses can be easily under- 
, stood Avoid a stove with a very 
' ornamcntiil finish, as this often means 
more lime and labour has to be spent 
in cleaning If the sides and back 
of the uiiper part arc lined with tiles, 
so miiLh the better, a light gla/ed 
snrfai e reflec ting, instead ot absoi bing, 
light and heat, and the tdcs aie very 
easily cleaned (live lull considera- 
. tioii to the probable dm ability and 
1 efticient working ol aii\ langesundei 
1 ins]K*c,tion, noting if the doois aie 
' thick and hea\y, dainpeis easily 
1 legiilatcMl, o\eTis ventilated, suitable 
; an.ingement made for toasting and 
grilling, «ind piovision made lor heat- 
^ ing ]jlates etc 
j If possible, secure • 

, I A roiuryfihlc '>tnvr, as already 
; explained 

, 2 A f/ ailjiistiihlc {irate, in wlm li, bv 

a level -like aiiangeinent at the side. 

Fig 2 A convertible range A Removable soot doors into flue passages the bottom of tllC gr.lte C .III bc UllSCCl 

and at the side and bottom of range B Boiler or if this is placed at the 

back of the fire space, it would be a second oven C Oven D Adiust' "hen only a small -irt is ICCpUlc d 


and at the side and bottom of range B Boiler or if this is placed at the ... . 

back of the fire space, it would be a second oven C Oven D Adiust' ICCpUlc d 

able hood wiled up to open range E Hot-plate pushed back to throw range I Ills cmalnOS tllC fire .llvvaVS tO be 
open F Dampers to regulate draught through flue passages G Ash-pan kpilt on lt‘VoI with lhi‘ toll of thr 


What IS a C onveriihle Jianae ^ — A cem- 
vertiblc range is the' one shown in the 
illustiation By a simple adjustment, the 
back of the stove ncaiest the lire is thiovvn 
open, the hot-plate ov^'i the file is jnished 
back, and the flames and smoke p.iss diicctl> 
into the centre flue 

Open and Closed Ranges Compared 

The Advauiafics of a Closed Ranae — 
Cleanliness , utensils ,ire easily kc pt clean and 
last longc'r, heat cpiickly obtained and easily 
regulated, fuel cconcmiised if cl.imjierM aie 
carefully legul.iled, refuse quu kl> and 
pleasantly burnt, more heat obtained, and 
cooking possible, with the same amount 
of fuel as used in an open range, hot- 
plate c-onv'enienl for the cleanly heating 
of irons 

The Aduantafies of an Of^en Uanne — 
Burns slowdy, as the draught is less stiong , 
this reduces amount of fuel used , aids 
in ventilating the kitchen, a vital point 
where it has also to be the liv'ing-room ot 
the family ; giv'es out a cheerful heat and 
light : convenient for airing clothes 

The Disadvantages of a Closed Range — 
Dries the air, and does not aid ventilation , 
expensive if dampers are not understood 
and carefully regulated , clicciless in ajijX'ar- 
ance w'hcn requiicd for purposes other 
than cooking 

The Disadvantages of an Open Range — 
Dirty and dusty , blackens and quickly 
wears out utensils , liable to smoke , often 
irregular in action ; extravagant, as heat 
IS wasted by radiation into the kitchen , 
causes unnecessary discomfort and heat to 
the cook. 


Ash-pan kept on a level with the top of the 
ovens, instead of ,i low fin* moie tluiii 
half-wav down them The latter plan .dlovvs 
the air diawn into the stove to pass m 
unheated, thus i billing the eiitiie stove 
3 Revel Slide Dampers — Bv these the heat 
and flame tan be duet led so as to give the 
gieatcst heat eithei to the bottom or top 
of the oven All loods do not require toji- 
lu'at when baking, noi >et bottom heal 
Meat leqiiiies top lie.il , lirt.id, i .;Uv‘s, jiasti \ 
bottom heat 


Fig. 3 Range removed to show the construction of Hues and ne 
boiler A Flue passages behind the .oven boiler, and second 
oven. B The areh-boiler. also called . soddle-back teller from 
Its shape C Passage for fire under boiler into centre flue passage 
X Iron grating on which ihe fire rests 
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Fir. 4 (back view). Upper part of range turned to show the position of dampers 
A indicates removable soot doors through stove into flues the dom are shown 
leaning against stove B, Adiustable sides of hood to rail out when an open 
range is needed C Adiustable top of hood F The sliding shuttrr'like 
arrangement of the three dampers 


Explanation of Some Parts of the Ran^e 

Flues aro pass.»Kes built in the bark of 
(he stovf, brhind the iron pUttcs They 
.irc often iniili of lirick, us shown in Fig 3, 
ljut are best of non Ihitks loosen «ifter a 
lime, .ind the soot clings to their loiigh 
surface , also, unless built up by an cx- 
IDcncnccd workman, they are often faulty, 
and do not coirectly fit the range Through 
these flues tluj heat, flame ancl smoke pass 
from th(‘ stove into the main chimney 
shaft They aie, as it were, three little 
chimneys leading into one large chimney 
There arc usually thic'e flues — ont' behind 
the oven, one behind the boilei and fire 
space, and a thud behind the second oven 

Dampers are flat iron shutters, which slide 
m and out when pulled or pushed from the 
liont of the stove in an iron framew'oik at 
llic back of the langc (sec Fig 4) 1 'hcy jut 
light out across the flue jiassages, so that 
when a d.iinper is pushed in from the fiont, 
the flue is blocked, no dr.iught is caused, 
nor can smoke, etc , e.scape , thus heat is 
cut off liom the part ol the stove nearest 
that damper. When a damper is pulled out 
Ihc flue IS left open, the draught is sharp, 
.ind the heat is diawm to th.it side The 
damjx'i.s can, of (oui.se, be p.iiflv i>ushe(l m 
or pulled out .as lecimied 11 all tlirce 
clamjxTs were pushed in, theie would be no 
(‘xit for the smoke, and it w'ould all pour 
out into the kitchen through every crevice 
in the stove. 

Soot Doors — These arc lemovablc cloois 
fitling into holes in tlie iron plating of the 
'.tove They can be seen markccl A in 
F'lgs I and 1. In Fig i some have liecn 
lifted out to show the openings into the 
flues, sides, and bottom ol stoNC. There 
arc usually tliiee fixed in the back of the 
upper part of the range, one on cacli side 
above the ovens and one at the bottom of 
the stove under the oven, and another 
under the second oven or boiler Through 
these openings the flue-brush is pushed 
and worked up and down and round and 
round, so that all the soot falls on to the 
Ixittom part under the ovens Then the 
soot-rake, supplied with the range, is pushed 


through the small doors under the 
ovens, and the .soot is raked out into 
a dustpan or paper. 

Hlnta on Reffulatins: the Damper 

I. When hgh'tng the fire^ or when 
burning dry kitchen refuse after cook- 
ing IS finished, pull out all three 
dampers 

2 I'o heat water for the house supply, 
baths, etc , pull out middle damper, 
and push in the other tw'o. 

3 7 o heat left-hand oven, pull out 
left damiicr, push in the two others. 

4. To heat both ovens, pull out both 
side dampers, and push in middle one, 

5. To keep in a low fire, push in 
dampers over ovens, jiull middle 
damper half-out, and make up fire 
with cinders, slack, and dry kitchen 
refuse 

6. If the hot-plaie gets red-hot, or the stove 
makes a roaring noise, or ovens are burning 
the food m them, the stove is drawing too 
fiercely, w^astmg fuel, and wearing out the 
non Push all dampers about hall m, or one 
or more ciitiiely. 

The Boiler 

The Ixnlor is of iron, and should be “ self- 
feeding,” as cooks w'hcn busy arc apt to 
forget to fill it The Ixiiler is best placed 
behind the fiicbncks of the grate (see Fig 3). 
This utilises sjiacc, and makes it possible to 
have Iw'o ovens The “arch,” or “saddle- 
back,” boiler is a usual shape, the heat being 
drawn fiom the grate under the aich, thus 
Ixuling the water as if m a kettle. 

The Oven 

must have at least one movable shelf, and 
It IS most desirable that the top and sides arc 
lined with enamel, grey or white. Not only 
will It be more easily cleaned, but a light 
suifacc reflects lic.it instc,ad of absorbing il. 
Some ovens nowadays arc made sy that the 
sides, w'llli their shelf brackets, can be pulled 
light out This IS a delightfully simple 
ariangement for cleaning, and much to Ixj 
advocated 

Tw^o ventilators should be fixed to every 
oven, one an outlet — that is, a small wmdow- 
Uke arrangement which, when opened, 
lets the fumes, etc , ol the food cooking m the 
oven escape into the flue passage — the 
second an inlet This is a sliding ventilator 
fixed in tlic front of the oven door, which 
allows the cool outside air to be drawn into 
the oven to cool and freshen it When either 
of these ventilatois is open, the temperature 
of the oven will, of course, be lowered. 

Why the Kitchen Ranire Will Not Act Properly 

Cooks arc very fond of complaining that 
the stove will not “ draw,” bad pastry, pale 
joints, and no hot water being the result. 
Here are some of the reasons that may be 
the cause of the annoyance : 

Faults of the Architect — Insufficient height 
of the chimney shaft, this causes a down 
draught. 
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Faults of the Builder Stoee-setfcr — Flues 
badly set, or leakage of an into them through 
loose bricks 

Faults of Surroundings — ^"rhe presence of 
a higher building oi tall lices close to the 
chimney, these causing down draughts 

Faults of the Cook — Sooty tines, the 
commonest tause of dll As olten as not. the 
three little cliimneNs — / e , Hues — are blocked 
with soot, all the way up and all the v\ay 
clown Also, it is .illouc'cl to accumulate oxei 
and round ovens and lioiler, lueveiiting the 
heat penetr.iting to them oi air enteiing the 
stove, without which it cannot bum Soot 
is a most excellent uo«-heat conductoi, 
theictoic its luesence m .i cooking laiige is 
to be highly cJejilored 

How Often to Clean the Ranjre 

Daily — Hiiish and i.ike soot fiom unde i 
the'boilei and iiom o\ei and undei ovens 
every moining 

Weekly — Thoioughlv brush the flues at 
least once a w'eek, or tw'ue, il much cooking 
is being done, oi a \v\y soli, gaseous coal 
used VV.ish the shelves, sides, etc , of the 
oven with a stiff biush and hot soda-watei 
Sciape oft all buiiit particles w'llh an old 
knife The fumes given off fiom a diitv, 
gicasy ovTii ,iie most nnjileasant . lliev w'lll 
peneliate all ovei the house, and lum the 
flavoui of ioods cooked m it 

Half-yearly — Have the nuiin c himnev 
shaft svvejit bv the c himney-sweej) Manx 
jieople have it done cpuiiteily, .incl this is 
ically the w'lsest plan 

How to Clean the Kitchen Rangfe 

1 Cover the diessei and t.ible with a dust 
sheet 

2 Close dooi-i and wiiulov\s, oi the soot 
wall Hv about 

i Put on a ioarse apion and a 
l)an ol housi-m.iul s gloves 

.4 ('oiled bi ushes and all iiecx'ssai y 
aiipliaiues 

5 Kemov'c aiiv' mg. the tender 
and hieiroiis, and l.iv clown a he.iith 
cloth, cn at least slicetsot newsjjaiHi 

() Lilt oil all movable jiarts, such 
.IS boiling rings, etc , .ind brush aiiv 
soot from them into the* ashbox or a 
piec e of p.ijier 

7 Remove the b.us in fiont ol 
the giate by pulling them ii}) and 
out Rake nut all cindeis and dust, 
particulaily fic)rn the back, uiidei the 
1)01 ler 

8 Take out all the soot doois, and biiish 
the backs of them 

ij Put the tiiu--brush — it resembles .1 large 
bottle-brush — up and dow'ii each flue as l.n 
as it wall reach 

10 Brush all soot fiom ov'er the ovens 
dowm the space at the side of each 

11 Lift off the soot doois under ovens, 
push in the soot-rakc, and rake out all soot 
on to some paper 

12. Replace all the parts. Wash any 
greasy parts with hot soda-water or cloth 


dipped m turpentine, and blacklcad the 
stove Wash tiles with hot soapy WMter 

13. Polish si cel parts with fine emery 
jiaper, bnckdust, or ev'en fine .ishes 

14 Lay the fire 

15 Blush and w.ish the he.uth, using 
heaithstone il it is to be vvhitenc'd 

16 Polish lender and firciroiis, and re- 
place IhcMii 

17 Remove sool, health cloth, etc. Open 

doois .ind vMiidows ‘ 

18 Do not loiget to silt .incl save all 
cincleis, meiely rc'jeding the ashes 

Whut I'uel to U'te 

11 possible, use .1 haid steam ( oal, .is not 
only IS it model ate in pi ice, but also it m.ikes 
less soot and smoke than the soft, g.isc'ous 
vaiieties used m ojien giates in sitling- 
looms, and bums slowly with a goocl, 
jMmeiiul hcMt 

lo icouoinise fuel, use* the sm.ill coal 
simultaneously with the huge jiieces, othei- 
wisc the coal-iell.ii wall soon be half-full of 
sl.ick, 01 coal-dust ( o.il-dust cannot be used 
to light a liie by itself, but it is most useful 
lor kee])ing up the fire if shaken over and 
mixc‘cl with l.iigei bits , or the fine dust can 
be mixed with .1 little wsiter, and used to 
]).ink II]) a file w'hen only a low one is nec'clc^d 

Coke is much chc.ipcu tlian coal, and 
jModiues, when mixc‘d with the litter, a 
deal, smokclt'ss. v'cmv’ hot fiie Cinders also 
iii.dve a sj)lcndid hie, .ind soon kiiiclle, being 
|M>ious Diied f>ot(ito pavings, dried orange 
finds, and siniil.ii subsl.iiu es, all bnin 
icadilv' .ind hel]) to saw coal Pine con^s, 
owing lo the amount of tuipentme th(‘y 
(ont.iin, m.ike sjilendid fiie-lightc'is 

Avoid constantly j>oking the fue, .is it 
I .ius(‘s much v\.iste ol i o.d , but it should b(‘ 


made up fiecpiently, adding a little at .1 
time 

The foregoing .>re genei.d rules which m.iy 
be sale! V followed with .ill cooking langes 
B'*fore making the .actual purchase of .1 new 
range, it is .id vis ible to obt.un ji.irticulais of 
sever.il m.ikc's, and compaie the adv.mtages 
offered by cadi m rc'lation lo the lequiic- 
ments of the family 

Improv'emcnts arc constantly made in the 
direction of supplying ev'^cry possible f.ieihty 
for the dilfcrcnt kinds of cooking 



Fis 5 (back view) Lower part of ranRC turned round lo show A back of 
boiler, and B, back of oven the boiler being in this instance, on one side in place 
of a second oven 
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LENTEN FARE 


AdvanUges of Lenten Diet— Typical Menus foe a Week— Recipes for Cooking Vegetable Soup- 
Salted Fish— Egg Dishes— Cheese Dishes 

G lance through the menus, and you will notice there is no meat mentioned, except in the 
Sunday’s dinner. Study them more carefully, and you will find the nourishment lost 
by omitting meat has been amply made up by substituting such valuable foodstuffs as 
eggs, cheese, semolina, spaghetti, etc 

At this season many people omit meat on principle from their daily bill of fare, and 
it would be a distinct advantage if many others did it, if only for their health’s sake. 

The average Englishman cats far more meat than is good for him, and would derive 
great benefit if he lessened his butcher's bill and indulged more in eggs, cheese, etc , if 
only for one week out of every four 

MENUS FOR THE WEEK 




Monday 

• Potato Soup (p y8, Vol I ) 

Fried Cod Steaks or Stuffed Brill 

Egg Salad 
Date Pudding 
Cheese Pudding 

Wednesday 

* Haricol Puree (p 400. Vol I ) 
Boiled S.ilt Fish Egg Sauce 

Parsnijis iked Potatoes (p 773, Vol I ) 
Baked Chocolate Pudding 
('hcese Fiittcis 

Friday 

White Vegetable Soup 
Salt Fish Balls 
Egg and Celery Cutlets 
♦ Cassolettes of Mixed Vegetables (p 897, 
Vol II ) 

* Apple Amber (p 541, Vol I ) 


Tuesday 

Scotch Cabbage Soup 
Baked Fish Soufll6 
Coffee Pudding 
Eggs in Tomatoes 

Thursday 

* Noimandy Soup (p 400, Vol I ) 
Fried Whiting Anchovy Sauce 

Curried Eggs 

Semolina Mould and Stewed Rhubarb 


Saturday 

• Lentil Soup (p 400, Vol I ) 
Cl earned Fish in Potato Border 
Devilled Eggs 

Normandy Pippins and Cream 
Macaroni Cheese 


Sunday 

‘ Cleai Soup a la Julienne (p 97, Vol I ) 

* Calf’s Brain Fritters (p 401, Vol. 1 ) 

Roast Beef 

* Baked Potatoes (p 773, Vol 1 ) 

• Tomatoes au Gralin (p 1013. Vol II ) 

* Apple Charlotte (p 1014, Vol II ) 

* Olives a la Madras (p 94, Vol 1 .) 


® Noll — '111*. ri.ui»».s for .dl in.irk<(l with an astrnsk have been given in jirevioiis numbers. Where “ stock ” 

® is inciilioned in soup, substitute milk or milk .ind w iter 


®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®( 


® 

)®®®®®®®®®®®®®®o 


RECIPES 


STUFFED SKILL 

Requtrt’J About foui pounds of brill 
lor tht ^tuffina 

? ii.u:ter of a pound of shrimps 
wo ounces t)f butter 
T^^o ounces of flout 
Half a pint of cold water 
One es»g and one extra \olk 
Tw'o teaspoon tills of anchovy essence. 

Half a teaspoonful of lemon- juice 
Salt, pepper, and cayenne to taste 
Wash the fish, ana with a sharp knife cut 
out the bones in the middle, but do not divide 
the upper and under sides of the fish at the 
fins, or remove the small bones along the fins, 
the object being to have a bag of flesh m which 
to put the stuffing. Shell and chop the 
shrimps, then pound them in a mortar. 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, stir in the 
flour smoothly, then pour in the cold water, 
and stir over a slow fire until the ball of paste 
can be rolled alx)ut without sticking to the 
pan , add this mixture to the shrimps and 
pound them well together Next add the 
eggs, anchovy, Icmon-juicc, a few grams 
of cayenne, and .salt and pepper to taste. 
Mix ail thoroughly. 

Spread this stuffing over the inside of 
the fish, pressing the pieces together neatly. 
Lay the fish on a buttered bakmg-tm, 
spnnkle a little lemon-juice over it, cover 
with a piece of buttered paper, and bake in 
a moderate oven from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. 
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PRIED COD STEAK 

KeqmrcA • Three cod steaks 
One epd 
Breadcrumbs, 

Half a lemon 

Two teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley. 

One tablespoonful of melted butter 
Salt and pepper 
Frying fat 

{Suffictent for four pi rsnns ) 

Cut the .steaks about one Jiicli thick 
Wash and wipe them carefully. Beat up 
the egg on a plate, mix with it a little lemon- 
juice, the parsley, butter, and a .seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Brusli the steaks over 
with this mixture, then cover lliem with 
breadcrumbs, pressing them on fiimly with 
a knile so as to make a smooth, even surface 
Have ready a pan of trying fat. deep enough 
to completely cover the fish 
When a bluish smoke rises from 
it, put in a steak, fry it a golden 
brown. It will probably take 
about ten minutes. After the 
fiist two or three minutes lower 
the heat of the fat, otherwise the 
outside of the fish will become too 
daik before the middle is properly 
cooked. Lift the steaks on to 
a piece of ii.ijicr to chain Serve 
them on a kice pajier or fish 
napkin. Garnish w'llh slices of 
lemon and fried jiarslcy, and 
hand with it a tureen of any kind 
of fish sauce, such .is .'inchovy, egg, or oyster. 

EQG SALAD 

Reqitind I*i»ur h.ird-boiled egif-. 

One lettuce 

Three tabh spoonfuh ol cu.uu 
'J hree t.iblcspcionliils of inavonit.UM sauce 
One tiiblfspoontul ot chopped ()ai''l<v 
On'> tablespoonful of clio]iped eeler\ 

One Icacnpf'il c I eo«)ked in.ic.inaii 
S.ill and pepper 

{Sufficiitif im four persons ) 

Boll the eggs for fifteen nnnules, oi even 
longer if they are really new-laicl Shell, 
and slice three of them thickly Scjiarafe 
the yoik and while of the Jourtli, rub the 
yelk through a w'lic sieve and chop flie 
white finely 

Wash and look over the lc*ttuce carelully, 
and pull it into small pu*ce& 

Cut the macaroni into pieces about an 
inch Jong. Whip the cream until it will 
just hang on the whisk, stir the mayonnaise 
lightly into it, and season caictully Put a 
layer of lettuce in the salad bowl, then one 
of egg, next one of m.icaroni, < elery, jiarsley, 
and dressing, and so on unlil all the ingie- 
dients are used The last layer should Im 
of lettuce Garnish it prettily w'lih the jolk 
and chopped white 

N B — If a ( hcaper dish is pietericd, 
leave out the cream 

DATE PUDDING 

Required Four ounce*! of dates 

One and a half ounces of castor sugar. 

Six stale sponge-cakes 


Two eggs and two extra whites 

The rind of two lemons 

About half a pint of milk to soak the c.ikos 

{Sufficient for four or five persons ) 

Put the cakes in a b.isin, pour over them 
enough milk to moisten them Stone the 
dates, and cut them in strips Beat up the 
cakes wnlh a loik, add the dates, the 
grated lemon-iind, , and the beaten c'ggs. 
Mix all w'ell togclhei 

Slightly butter a pie-disli, pour in the 
mixture, and b.ike it m a moderate oven 
for about h.ilf an hour Wliisk the whites 
of the Iw'o eggs to a veiy stiff tioth, flavour 
them with vanilla and two tablespoon fills oi 
castor sugar. Heap this all over the top of 
the pudding, sprinkle over it a tablespoonful 
of castor sugar. Put it back in a cool jiail 


of the oven until it is a veiy pale blown , 
if the ovTn is n ally slow, it w'lll take from 
fen to fiftcx'n minutes If liked, sjinnkle a 
little pink sugar or a few " hundreds and 
thousands " over the toj), .ind seivo. 

NB — If ])je/eiu‘(l, stale bi ad oi ,'inv 
plain t.ike in.»v l)c used in pkue of spong<*- 
cakc 

CHEESE PUDDING 

IstijuneJ Si\ gi.i'* d ( In ( s( 

Jliioe (uincis ol bn .Kknmibs 
J wo O'lHS 

Milk to in. ike it llu‘ ( oiisisU lu \ i if Watt! i 
Salt and peppi'i 

{Suffirurnl for four pi t\ous ) 

Thicklv butler a ])ie-(lisli. Mix together 
the Cl limbs, cheese, .uid a good seasoning ol 
salt and peppei Jkat uj) the egg*-, add a 
little milk to them, then stir this into the 
numbs and chet'se , add enough milk to 
makv the mixture the (onsislcmy of liatlci 
Turn it into the pie-dish .and bake it in a 
inodcralc oven until it is just set and the 
lop IS iiiccK’^ biowmed 

SCOTCH CABBAGE SOUP 

Riifutiiif • One lirin, white (abb.ige 
Two ounces of butter or diipping 
Two levil tablesp(M)iifnls of niediMm oatnu tl 
One tablespoonful of chopped p.iisj(\ 

One nudium-siz( cl onion 

One pint of hot milk 

One and a half pints «if boiling v\.d« r 

Salt and pejiper 

{Sufficient for four prisons ) 

Wash the cabbage carefully, and, if pos- 
sible lay it m salt and water for half an houi . 



Eggs in tomatoes 
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Next cut it into thin shreds Throw them 
into fast-boiling water and cook them for 
five minutes, then drain off the water. 
Melt the butter m a saucepan, add the 
cabbage and chopped onion and cook these 
for three minutes, taking care they do not 
brown, then add the water , when it re-boils 
sprinkle in the oatmeal, add a little salt, and 
let the soup boil gently until the cabbage 
IS quite tender Stir it now and then to 
prevent it from burning. Add the milk 
gradually. Season the soup carefully ; add 
I he parsley, and serve in a hot tureen. 

BAKED FISH SOUFFLE 

Kequired: One breakfastcupful ef any cooked, 
chopped fibh. 

Half a breakfas-tciipful of cooked potato. 

Two CKgs. 

Two ounces of butUr 

Two tablospooniuls of milk. 

Two tcaspoonfiils of cliopped parsley. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient for four persons ) 


Well butter a soufll 6 mould ; failing that, 
use either a dccji au gratin dish or a pie- 
dish. Melt the butter in a saucepan, add 
the mashed potatoes and beat them togcthei 
with a fork until they are hot and light. 
Add the chopiied fish, parsley, and milk. 
Separate the yolks and whites of the eggs 
Beat up the yolks and stir them into the 
mixture ; season it carefully, and lastly 
sill in the stiffly whipped whites of the eggs 
Tiiin the mixture into the mould, or dish, 
and bake it in a quick oven until it is well 
pulled up and nicely browned. It will take 
about half an hour Serve it at once. 


peel, the grated rind of the lemon, and a few 
drops of the juice, also the sugar and sultanas, 
having first cleaned and stalked them. 

Well beat the eggs, add the milk, then 
strain these on to the dry ingredients, 
mixing them well in. Now add the cream 
and coffee and stir them in Have ready a 
well-greased mould or basin, pour in the 
mixture ; cover the top with a piece of 
greased paper, and steam it for two hours. 
Turn It carefully on to a hot dish, and serve 
w’lth any nice sweet sauce. 

N B. — If preferred, leave out the cream 
and use milk in its place. 

Eoas IN TOMATOES 

Required • Four new-laid eggs 

Four well-shaped, even-sized tomatoes. 

A few sprigs of parsley. 

{Sufficient for four persons ) 

Cut a neat slice from the top of each 
tomato, and carefully remove a little of the 
centre with a teasixion, until a space is made 
big enough lo hold an egg. Break an egg 
into a cup. then slip it carefully into the 
tomato When all arc filled arrange them 
on a baking-tin (it will probably be necessary 
lo keep them in an upright position with 
wedges of bread). B.'tkc them until the 
egg IS nicely set, then serve them on a lace 
papci and garnish with parsley. 

N B — If the eggs arc cooked rather 
longer until the yolk is hard they are 
excellent cold. 

BOILED SALT FISH 


COFFEE PUDDING 

Required ’ Five ounces <»f broad, without crust. 

J wo ounces of candled jicel 
One lemon 

'I hree ounces of sultanas. 

'J hrei; ounces of castor sugar. 

Two eggs 

Half a pint of milk. 

(Jiiarter ol a pint of cream 
Half a pint of strong cullee 
{Sufficient for six persons ) 

Cut the bread into neat, .small dice ; put 
tlicsc 111 a basin, add the finely chopiied 


Required • .About three pounds of salt fish, or a small 
codling 

Milk and water to co\ei it 
{Sufficient for six persons ) 

There is no need for this fish to be the 
sodden, unappetising dish it so often is, 
owing enliiely lo careless cooking 

Well wash the fish. Put it with the skin 
side uppermost in a basin of cold water and 
let it soak overnight. This will remove 
some of the salt. Next day rinse it well, 
put it in a pan with tepid milk and water 
in equal parts Bring it to boiling point, 
skim it w'ell, and draw the pan to 
the side of the fire Let the fish 
simmer very gently for about 
twenty-five minutes, or until the 
flesh easily leaves the bones. This 
IS best ascertained by drawing 
out one or two bones from the 
upiicr ridge of the back. Be care- 
ful that the water does not boil ; 
if it docs, the fish will be tough 
and stringy 

When done, lift out the fish, 
dram it well, and arrange it on a 
heated napkin on a hot dish. 
Hand with it boiled parsnips and 
egg sauce. 

Or — 

After the fish is cooked, remove 
all skin and bones, break the 



Fried whiting 
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flesh into large flakes, stir it into the egg 
sauce, and serve it piled up in a hot dish. 

BAKED CHOCOLATE PUDDING 

Kequtred. One pint of milk 
Iwo cgHS and one extra ^(*lk 
Two tablespoonfuls of choct»late 
One tablespoonful of cornflour 
Two tablespoonfuls oi castor sugai 
Half a teaspoonful of vanilla essence 
(Suffictenf Inr five pir\ons ) 

Chop the diocoUte small, or gialc it 
Put it in a pan with a quartci of a junt of 
the milk and boil it until smooth Watch 
it carefully, as it easily burns 

Mix the cornflour smoothly and thinU 
with two tablcspoonfuls of the milk ; add 
it and the rest ol the milk to the chocolate, 
and stir until it boils Then draw the pan 
to the side of the fiie and let it cool Separate 
the yolks and whites of the <ggs Bc'at uj» 
the yolks and when the milk and chocolate 
are a little cool add them, Stirling them m 
well Flavour with vanilla. 

Pour the mixtuie into a 
buttered pie-dish, and bake half 
an houi Beat the whites to a 
stiff froth, add the sugar lightly, 
and heap this over the top of 
the pudding , sprinkle a table- 
spoonful of sugai over the top 
and bake veiy slowly until the 
meringue is a pale biscuit colour 
It will take about fifteen minutes 
Serve .it once 

CHEESE FRITTERS 

Reqmiid ('hccM* 

A little <nl and vinegar 
For the baiter 

Tw'o ounc<*s ol Hour 
Three tabU spoonfuls t*f Kpul water 
Half a t abb spoonful ol oil, in imitcd dii]>pinKoi 
butter 

'1 he whit( of an egg 
{^utlicicnt foi fnut person^ . 

Cut some i.itlici thin stiijis ol cheese 
about two inches long .iiid one inch wide 
Put them on a ])latc, sjinnkle them with oil 
and vinegar and a little peppei, and let 
them lie m this for .ibout h.ilf an hoiii, 
turning them now and then 

Put the floui in a basin with a lew' giaiiis 
of salt Make a hole in the middle, and stir 
slow’ly into it the tepid water and oil, or 
melted driiiping Beat all well together 
Whisk the w’hite to a stiff froth, and sin it 
very lightly into the battei Have icady 
the pan of frying lat , w'hen a faint bluish 
smoke rises from it dip the slices of cheese 
into the battci with a skew'er, then drop 
them into the fat and fiy them a golden 
brown (they wall take about four minutes) 
Drain them on paper, and serve them veiy 
hot 

FRIED WHITING 

Required Three or more whiting. 

A little flour 
Salt and pepper 
One egg 
Breadcrumbs 
Frying fat 

Fried parsley for garnishing. 


Wash the fish thoroughly, remove the 
eyes, and cut off the fins. Hold the fish 
firmly in the left hand, then With the right 
draw round the tml and push it sidew'ays 
through the mouth. Keep it in place by 
sticking a small skewer first througli the 
upper ]aw', then through the tail, and out 
through the lower ]aW. (The icquired length 
can be cut from an ordinary wooden skewer, 
but be c.neful not to splinter it when cutting) 
For thice whiling, mi-x together alx)ut two 
lablcs])oonfuls of flour, and a good seasoning 
ol salt and pepper. Coat the w'hiting lightly 
with the flour (this dries it, while the salt and 
pcjipcr improve the flavour). 

Bc.ii up the egg on a plate, and put the 
crumbs in a piece of paper. 

Put tlic pan of frying fat on the fire to 
gel hot. Brush each fish .ill over with the 
beaten egg, then cov'cr it with crumbs 
Wlicn a bluish smoke rises from the frying 
fat put in a whiting and fry it a pretty 


golden broWii After the fiisf few miniiles, 
lessen the heat slightlj^ by moving the pan 
to a cooler ]\irt of the stove or lowcimg tlic 
gas, otheiwiso the outside of 1’ e fish will 
beiome too cl.iik beloie it is cooked thiougli 
When suliuienlly fiiccl, lift it on to a tin 
lined with p.qKT, so that all fat m.'iy dram 
trom it It the fat w.is the iiphl heat the 
fish Will have .i nire i risp coating ol egg ,ind 
ciiimbs If tJie fisli a'enis gUMsy .incl sodiliMi, 
the lat wMs not liot enough when the fish 
w'as fiist i>ii1 in 

Bi'forc fiymg anullier fi h make sure that 
a bluish smok(’ is rising fiom the f.it, othei- 
wise it IS not hot enriiigh When all .iie 
cooked, fry tlic p.iisley Move the jian ol 
fat from the fiic, then tlirow' in a lianclful 
of nice hr.ads ol parsley, but b^ sure to dry 
them well in a cloth first. As soon .is the fat 
ceasc's to sputter, lift the ]\Tisley quickly 
on to a jiiece ol paper, when it should be a 
lovely green Be careful not to over-fry the 
parsley, or it will becomt' an ugly brown, 
if not bl.ick Arrange the fish on a Jacc pjijKT 
on a hot dish, put a tuft of parsley in CcK h 
eye socket, and garnish the dish With the 
rest 

CURRIED EGOS 

Required Four liarcl-boikd 
One ouncf' et Imttcr 
Half an ounce of flour 
One level tcaspoonful ol curry powder. 

One teaspoonful of chiitriej 
Two teaspooiifuls of chopped onion. 

A little grated apple 
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KITCHEN AND OOOKBRV 

Quarter of a pint oi nnlk 
Six tablcspoonfuls of boiled nee. 

Salt and pepper. 

(buffictetti for four person*; ) 

Melt the butler in a saucepan, add the 
onion, flour, and curry powder, and fry 
them gently for about five minutes. Now 
add the milk to the flour, etc., and stir it 
over the fire until the sauce Ixiils and 
thickens. Add the chopped chutney, about 
a tablcspoonful of grated apple and salt and 
pepper to taste Let this sauce simmer 
gently for alxiut fifteen minutes. Bui the 
eggs foi twenty minutes, shell them at once, 
then cut each egg in half the round way of 
the egg, and cut each half across in four. 

Arrange some of the sippets of egg in a 
circle on a hot dish, chop the rest of them 
coaisely. Stir them into the curry sauce, 
and pour this into the middle of the egg 
.sippets. Ai range a neat border of nicely 
boiled rice round the dish, and serve 

NB — If pielerred, the eggs may be 
mciely cut in halves, and served m the 
sauce They aie excellent this way, though 
the dish IS not so ornamental 

SBMOLINA MOULD 

lietjuifi’d One pint <if milk 
J wi) oniui's (tl s( moliu.i 
One talilcspoouiul of CMsloi sug.ir. 

V.uull.i 

{Suf/iaent for four pirson\ ) 

Kiiisc out a saucepan with lold water, to 
lessen the iisk of the milk burning Tlicn 
pour Jii the milk, and bring it gently to Ixul- 
ing point. When it Ixuls shake in the 
semolina, stirung it all the time Let it 
Ixul gently until the semolina is <putc clear 
.iiid the mixture 
thick Keep it con- 
tinually stirred. 

It will piobably 
icquire about 
eight minutes to 
cook It. Add the 
sugar .md vanilla 
to taste. Then 
lioiir the mixtuic 
into a mould that 
has been linscd 
out w'lth cold 
w'atcr, ■ as when 
poured into a w'ct mould it is more easily 
tinned out. Leave until cold, then loosen 
the edge round the lop and turn the mould 
carefully out on to a dish. Serve with 
stewed rhubarb, or wnth jam and custard 
round it preferred If the mixture is too 
thick to pour smoothly into the mould, 
add a little more milk. 

STEWED RHUBARB 

Jiequm'd • Two bundles of forerd rhubaib. 

Half «i pint of boiling water. 

Four ounces of loaf sugar. 

{Sufftetent for four persons ) 

Wash the sticks of rhubarb after cutting 
off both ends. Wipe the sticks, and cut 
them into pieces alxiut three inches long. 


Boil the sugar and water, lay the rhubaib 
in a large pie-dish, pour over the water and 
sugar, cover the dish tightly, and stew the 
rhubarb slowly in the oven for about half 
an hour, or until the pieces are tender but 
not broken. Then raise them carefully and 
lay them in a dish, boil the sjTup over the 
fire until it is reduced by about one-third, 
then pour it over the rhubarb. 

N.B — Add a strip of lemon-rmd, if liked, 
to the syrup while it is stew4ng in the oven. 
It can be cooked in a saucepan on the fire, 
but more care is needed to see the pieces 
do not cook into a broken mass. If outdoor 
rhubarb is used, it often requires to be 
peeled, and a little cochineal added to colour 
the syrup prettily. 

WHITE VEGETABLE SOUP 

Required * One pint uf white stock, pot liquor, or 
water 

Half a pint of milk 
Two ounces of butter. 

One ounce of flour 

One onion 

One stick of celery 

A te.'cupful each of strips of carrot, turnip, ana 
French beaus (if in season) 

A small bunch of parsley arul one bay- leaf 
Salt, pepper, castor sugar 

After piepanng the vegetables, cut all 
into strips like small thin matches. Lay 
these in cold water. Melt the butter in a 
saucepan, add all the vegetables after 
straining off the w'ater. Cook the vegetables 
gently in the but ter ; they should absorb 
the butter, but must not brown in the least. 
Next add the stock or water, the parsley and 
bay-leaf, and half a tcaspoonful of castor 
sugar, and one level tcaspoonful of salt. 

Simmer the soup 
for alxiut half an 
hour or until all 
the different kinds 
of vegetables are 
cooked Mix the 
flour smoothly 
with the nulk. 
Strain it into the 
boiling soup and 
stir gently until it 
re -boils. Cook the 
soup for five 
minutes, then re- 
move the parsley and bay-leaf, season the 
soup carefully, adding more milk if it is 
thicker than good rich cream Serve it in a 
hot tureen with croiitons or toast cut into 
dice. 

SALT FISH BALLS 

Required : One breakfastcupful uf raw lish. 

One ])()und of raw potatoes. 

One egg 
Pepper 
FrMng fat. 

Quarter of an ounce of butter. 

(Sufficient for eight persons ) 

After washing the fish, pull it with two 
forks into flakes. If it seems hkely to be 
very salty, do this in water — it wiU remove 
enough salt, and soaking will not be neces- 
sary. Peel and quarter the potatoes. Put 
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them in a saucepan with the fish and enough 
boiling water to cover them. Boil the two 
gently until the potatoes are soft. Dram 
off the water and shake the potatoes about 
in the pan over the fire to dry them. Mash 
and beat the potatoes and fish together until 
they arc well mixed and very light. Add 
the butter and a seasoning of pepper Beat 
up the egg and stir"it in Have ready a 
an of frying fat Take two tablesixjons, 
11 one with the mixture, heaping it up 
slightly Then scoop it out with the second 
spoon, drop it in the fiymg fat. from w^hich 
a bluish smoke should be rising, and fry it 
a pale brown Dram it well on papci , 
when all the balls are fried, pile them uji 
on a lace paper, garnish with fried parsley, 
and serve at once 

EGG AND CELERY CUTLET5 

Riqmrcd Tlirfc hnrd-boilod epf’*' 

One raw cgj; 

Half an rmiire of butter 
Half an ounce of flour 
One gill of milk 

Half a teaspoonful of letnon-jiiict 
One large t.iblospoonful of cooked chopped 
celei \ 

Salt and i)ep])er 
Breadcrumbs 
iTving fat 

(Sufficieni for eight cutlet' ) 

Cook about three cusp white sticks of 
celei y in the milk until tender, adding to it 
the same amount of water When they arc 
tender, strain off and save the imlk-and- 
watcr and chop the celci y Shell the cooked 
eggs and chop them mthci coarsely Melt 
the butter in a saucepan, stir in the flour 
smoothly, add a gill of the milk the celei y 
was cooked in, ancl stir all over the fiic until 
this “ panada ” boils ^^cll Add the c hojiped 
eggs, celery, lemon-juu e, and seasoning to 
taste Mix well, and tuiri it on to a phitc 
to cool Then shape it into neat cutlet 
shapes and cover wath be.itcn egg and crumbs 
Fry a golden hrow'ii m hot fat tor about two 
minutes 

CREAMED FISH IN POTATO BORDER 

Reqmrtd Half a ])(nmd of am cooked fish 
One ounce of butter 
One ouiiee of flour 
Half a pint of milk oi fisli stock 
One hard-boiled egg 
One teaspoonful of Itmoii-juice 
Salt and pepper 
Mashed potato 

{Sufficient for four ffer^ons ) 

Bicak the fish into large flakes after jc- 
moving all skin and bone Melt the butter 
m a saucepan, stir m the Hour smoothly 
Then add the iiulk or fish stock, ancl stii 
the sauce ovci the fire until it boils w'ell 
Then add the fish, the egg cut m dice, s.ill, 
pepper, and lemon-] uice to taste Make this 
mixture thoioughly hot Arrange the 
mashed potato in a neat border round a 
hot dish, marking it prettily with a fork 
Pile the fch mixture neatly in the centre, and 
serve at once 

N.B. — Salt fish is excellent cooked this 
way. 


DEVILLED EGGS 

Requtred * Four hard-boiled eggs. 

One ounce of butter 

Two tablespoonfuls of tomato sauce 

One tablespoonful of Worcester sauce. 

One table^oonful of mushroom ketchup. 

One teaspoonful of chopped chiitnev 
Half a level teaspoonfiil of dry mustard. 

Slices of buttered toast 
(Sufficient for four ffersfons ) 

Melt the butter in a stewpan, add the mus- 
tard, tomato ancl Worcester sauces, ketchup, 
and chutnc3' Hc'at these w'cll. Shell the 
eggs and cut them in thick she cs Put them 
m the sauce and heat them through gently 
Trim and butter the toast, arrange the 
eggs neatly on the slices Pour the sauce 
over, and serve immccli.itcly 

NORMANDY PIPPINS AND CREAM 

Required One pound i)f Nonnaiidj pipiniib 
One quart t)f watei 
One pound of castor sugar 
One lemon 
Cocluneal 

A sTiiall piece ('f whole ginger and cinnamon 
OuJirler of a innt of cream 
i^uflicient fot eight per'^om ) 

W(‘ll wash the juiipms. Put them in a 
basin w'lth the w’ulei and let them stand 
ovc'riiight Next chiy juit the aiiplcs, a 
little cochine.d, .mcl the winter in a pan, w'lth 
half the siigai, ihe lemon cut in slues, ancl 
the sjnee Cook gently until the fniil is 
alKiul half done, acid tlic lest of the sugar, 
and siminet gently’ until the apples Icel 
tc*ndci when ])ieicc‘d with a skcw'ei 

Arr.inge the aj)])l(‘s in a glass dish, strain 
over the syiiiji Just before seiving fill 
in the centie of eacli apjilc with cream, 
w'hijiped until it w'lll just liang on the 
whisk and ll.ivouied with siig.ii and vanilla 

MACARONI CHEE5E 

Riquirtd (Juattii of a pound ol niac.iiom 
One otnu i of butti i 
Half an oinuc of flont 
Half a pint of milk 
Om tiMspoonfnl ot in.idt mnslaid 
'ihiteoiinecs of i^iatid ilieise 
Salt .umI i>< ])p( r 
{^uffifunt foi lour fu}'ttni'> ) 

Break the macaroni into jneces an inch 
long Have lead^’’ a pan ol boiling w'atei 
w^ith a teasiiooTifiil of salt in it , lliiow m tlie 
macaroni, and boil until teiidei, tlien drain 
oil the w'atei, ami wMsh it in cold water to 
prevent tlie pii’ces Irom sticking together 
Melt the liulter in a saucejiaii, stir m the 
flour smootlil^', then add tlic* milk and salt 
ancl jH*j>i>er to t.iste Stir this over the file 
until it 1)01 Is wH'll, then jmt in the macaroni 
ancl hall the cheese Well butter a fiie- 
proof au gratin dish — or. failing that, a 
])ic-dish- put in the macaroni and sauce 
Sprinkle* the icslof the cheese over it, and j)ul 
it in a quick oven until it is a pale browm. 

Meantime, cut some neat, small triangu- 
lar pieces of bread, fry them a golden- 
brown in liot fat , then, when the macaroni 
cheese is nicely browmed, arrange them as a 
border round the edge of the dish 

1 he rcillewing are good firuis for sullying Foods, etc , mentioned in thii 
SecMim Messrs Rrowii & Poison (C^orn llour),J S Fry ft Sons. Ltd. 
(Cocoa) , S-imiiel Hanson & Son (Red. White & Blue Coflee) , George Mason 
& Cu , Ltd (O K Sauce) , International Plasmon, Ltd. (Plasmon O its) 
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In this section will he included articles winch will place in array before the reader women horn to 
fill thrones and great positions, and women who, through their own genius, have achieved fame. It 
will also deal w'llh great societie-^ that are working in the interests of women. 


lyointin'^ // ho \ ll'ho 
'I hr ot the 1 1 oi/ii 

iutwoHv llofnrn of fhi Pint 
IPonicn \ So(titn\ 


Great IFrttetf^ yhti\ts, and 
Acttf\<^r\ 

Il'o/Mtn oj Wealth 
li owin' s Clnhs 


W'n'es of Gteat Men 
Mothers of Great Men, 
etr.^ etc. 


WOMAN'S WHO’S WHO 


MISS MARY ANDERSON (M.aame de 
Navarro) 

“ lui I. at school, and unsiu tessful Bogan stage* 
* life at sixtoon, very succossful Left stage 
at twont) -eight hlattiTing <)ff<*is to refiiin 
refused ” Such, according to Miss Marv Andci- 
son, IS her l)togra])liy 
in bnef She, in 1887, 
delinitelv retired liom 
the st.ig(‘, tiniid iini- 
veis.il legiet , and 
a 1 1 h o 11 g li in a n v 
timpting ofhis have 
been made to hei — 
including one* of 
/3(i,(X)o — to appeal 
once mote on the 
stage. Miss AndcMson 
has declaied that 
“ Nothing on c‘arth 
would induce me to 
let urn to the glaie of 
piibhcitv again ” One of the most beaiitiful, 
as w'ell as om of the most jiopular, actiesst*s on 
the stagi*. Miss \nilerson made* her debut at the 
age of sixteen J his w.is in 187;, liei first appear- 
ance in this country being made .it the Lyceum 
Tlieatie in iSS^, when she iinniediately tcxik 
London by stoiin I'oi foui \eai- she w.is kept 
busv by engagements on both sides of the 
Atl.intic A ])K)Ionged illness, however, caused 
hei teinpoiaiy lefnement from the stage, after 
which she married Antonio de Navarro It was 
then that she announced her with- 
diaw.d fiom the dramatic profession, 
and retired with her husband to the 
Court Farm, Broadway. Woi cester- 
shirc, wheie then two childien — one 
son and one daughtei — were born. 

Here she leads the simple life, happy 
with her garden, her childien. and her 
husband, and beloved b> the villagers 
for her charitable work. Miss Ander- 
son IS a Californian by birth 

MISS H£L£N GLADSTON£ 

'T’he youngest daughter of the 
* famous' Liberal statesman, 

Mi'»‘-' Helen Gladstone, who was born 


in 1849, Inst distinguished herself as a student 
at Newmharn ( ollege, of which she was vice- 
piincip.il from 1882 to 1896 Then she became 
intirestecl in social work in London, and inime- 
<lMt<‘lv after h<‘r father’s death, in 1898, left 
JlawMiden to becom'* a resident at the Women’s 
UniMTsity Settlement 
at Southwark, which 
has lot Its obj«‘Cl the 
bi ighlening of the lives 
of those whom Dame 
J^ortum h.is ignored 
In April, 1910, Miss 
Glatlstonc wint back 
to 1 law ai (It'll, to the 
gieat legiel of hun- 
dieds of jioor ])t'ople in 
Southw'aik, who had 
come to regard her as 
then chief helper and 
counsellor in times of 
tiouble But she still 
takes the keenest mteiest in the work of the 
settlement Such is her popularity in South- 
wark that an inmate of one of the common 
lodging-houses once offered to marry her, “ if 
he weie satisfied that she had sufficient means.” 

MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH 

As leadei of the Women's Social Work of the 
Salvation Army since 1884, Mrs Bramwell 
I 3 ooth, w'ho married the eldest son of General 
Booth m 1882, is nearly as important a person 
as her husband Thousands of 
women have to thank Mrs Bramwell 
Booth for a fresh start m life, for it 
was she who organised, and is still 
responsible for, the rescue work 
among«-t women — one of the most 
useful and praiseworthy features of 
the work of the Salvation Army. 
Before her marriage Mrs. Booth did 
a great deal of work m the slums 
of Pans, and it is doubtful if any 
other woman knows so much about 
the darker and more tragic side of 
life. Mr. and Mrs Booth have seven 
children, and it must be a source of 
much gratification to their x^arents 
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to know that each one of them is enthusiastically 
following in their footsteps, and devoting their time 
to religious and social work among the masses. 

MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

A Californian by birth, Mrs Gertrude Atherton 
^ published her first book, "The Dooniswoman,” 
in 1892. Since then she has written close upon 
twenty novels, the first to attract marketl 
attention being “ Pa- 
tience Sparhciw k and 
Her Times," jniblisheil 
111 1807 Mrs \therton 
wa-s born at San b'raii- 
cisco, and began writing 
V hen quite voung Sh<* 
has a guat love lor 
( alifoinia , indeed, her 
books aie the hteiatuie 
of California She is 
one of those authors 
who love ait foi art's 
sak(', and has been 
heard to lemark “I 
have no hobby except 
writing That, too, is what iny career has been 
composetl of" Mrs Atheiton, who can claim 
Benjamin Franklin amongst hei ance''tors. has 
one (laughter, and resides for the most pait 111 
America, although she is fond of France She 
mained, early in life, a Chilian gentleman, Mr 
Atherton, wdio died a few' years after the 
marriage, and Mrs Atherton has lemained a 
widow ever since, 

THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE 

daughtei of an ofTirer m the Spanish Aimy 
^ — Count <le Montijos — the ex-Emj>ress 

Eugenie was born in Ciianada on M.iy q, 182O, 
hei mothei, Dofni Maiia Manuela KirKoatiick, 
being descended tiom a Homan Catholic iamil> 
of Scotland, who sought refuge 111 Spam altei the 
f.ill of the Stuarts '1 he Empress’s (.luldhocxl was 
spent 111 Madiid, and, altei atti Tiding school m 
'I ouloiise. she travelled much with hei mothet, 
residing for some time 111 London llow'evei, 111 
iSqi she paid a long visif to I^lrls, uheie lier 
beauty captivated Napoleon III lbs wedding 
with hei was cekbratc'd with much magniliccmce 
at Notre Dame on ]ainiar> j(), Until 

1S70, the year of tlie lManr(<-(^ennan W.ir, the , 
life of t he Empress w as coniyiai atu i'l\ unevent lul 
The w'ar, however, lesultcd m another levo- 
lution m Tatis A Republican Government w.is 
again proclaimed, .ind the Empiess wascomjielled 
to lly She left Tans sccu’tly, .ind, rni Se pt« ni- 
ber 4, enteied Belguim Sub-^ecjucntly ''lu look 
up her abode m Kiigland, and 111 England, with 
the exception of occasional and shoit visits to 
Spam and France, she* ha*^ remained evf'i since 
Napoleon JIl died m evile at Chislc hurst on 
January 0, 1.S7J, and, 
a few years latei, the 
Empiess was ov'-i- 
taki n by another gre,it 
sorrow, the death of 
her only son, the f^iiiicc 
Imperial On l*'ebruarv 
27, 1879, the Pi nice 
sailed from England 
w’lth an expeditionary 
force to take pait in 
the campaign against 
the Zulus in South 
Africa. On June i, 
however, a recon- 
noitring party wats 




surprised near the Moaani river, and among 
those killed was Prince Louis Napoleon himself. 
The Empress, who now (1911) is in her 86th 
year, resides at Famborough, m Hampshire. 

LADY LONDONDERRY 

^HATLLAiNE of llircc of tlio most Stately homes 
of England — Seaham Hall, Sunderland , 
Mount Stew ait, CO Dowui , and Wynyaid Park. 
Stockton, m addition 
to T^ondonderry 1 louse, 

P,.rk Lnni (one of the 
finest of town lesi- 
dciicc's) — Lady Lon- 
donderry has eai lu d 
the ie]Jul.ition of being 
A wonderful hodess 
Indeed, such a higli 
opinion ol Lady l.ou 
(hmderrv did the late 
King Ed waul have 
that on the occasion of 
tlie Kaiser’s first State 
visit to this couiitiv, 
she was asked by his 
Majesty to give a liancpiet for him at London- 
deiiv House, winch she did witli tiemendons 
sticic'ss Lacly Loiulondei 1 \ , •\lio is a sister of 
the pieseiit k.ail of Shiewsbmy, w'asmariied 111 
1871;, and has one son, \ iscoimt C astleris'igh, and 
oiiedaiightei.whoisnow'the Countess cj I 1 Idlest er. 
Although hei ladyshij) takes a le.ubng jiart in 
society, she h.is found tune foi a great de.il of 
charitable w oik, jiaiticuknly m lu land, wlu le she 
h.is done much to cli>velo]> tin* cottage imluslni's 
of the pool \\hen at luu Irish home, Ladv 
I.ondondeny does .t, gic'at deal of lioating on 
the longh, sailing and steering m a very sc a- 
nian-likc iaslnon 
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MRS. RALPH THOMAS (Mist Helen 
Gould) 

IVArs Hmimi liioMxs is the daughter of the 
l.imoii- Nnieiit.iii hnanci'T incl railway 
niagn.iti , ihe la(t‘ (.ly (.ould lb it was who 
k ft a loitiiiK (‘stim.ilcd at fouiteen million 
pounds to be duidid bitwcf'ii Ills six childi(‘i), 
of whom Miss llikn Ciould was flio thud She 
.istonislud hei fnends bv niaiiying, when she 
was Ihntv -two yeais of Mi R.ilph 'Ihomns, 

.ind has ilev'Oteil pi.utic.dly tin whole of liei 
life to (h.iiity Millie lu 1 jianiits wc'ie .ilive, 
she spent lu i tune woiking .imuiig the pool of 
N( w Yo’k, and aftci lier latlieTs death, m 1892, 
Miss (,onkl jdungi il into tie* study of law m order 
to enable lu 1 to manage hei own affaiis She 
IS (ledileil v\illi acting .is lu i owui .igent and 
biokei 111 all hei nioii impoilant ch.ii 'ties .ind 
businc's'- m.itteis She c.ires little loi society 
01 publicitv, jinfening to do good by stc*altli 
One of luT giiate^t jciy>, i, to fill her country 
h on St s with p o o I 
tiipplc*'. As a usiilt 
of lier avli bene vo- 
lt nci to the Aimiic.in 
forces during the 
American - Spanish 
War, she* leceived a 
gold medal fiom Con- 
gresb, the official badge 
from the vc'terans of 
the Civil M'ai, and 
numerous souvenirs 
and other lecognitions 
from nearly every 

patriotic organisation Helen Could 

in the States. utiur 
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QUEENS OF THE WORLD 
no. 4 (continued) CDe empress of Russia 

Lonttnued /torn pai^f mj. Part 8 


The princess took the keenest interest in 
* hclj)inf? iorw'cird the* various jihilan- 
thropic societies which her mother had 
founded in D.irinst.idt, and which had ticen 
named after hoi 'I hey consisted of a 
hospital, nursing associdtion, and an oqihan- 
age, established l)\ Princess Alice at Ihe 
terrible jicriod of the J-ranco-Crcnnan War, 
and the “Alice Society foi the Education 
and Em]iloymcnt o 1 Women of all Classes,” 
having lor its objects the better edut.iiion 
of women generalh , .md the opening up to 
them ot new ficlds of labour Princess Ahx 
was «i constant Msitor at the hospital and at 
the orph.inage She also develojied a keen 
interest in <ill that conceined the jiosition of 
women, .ind did her utmost, so tar as a 
young princess could, to luither her mother’s 
excellent jil.ins foi bre.iking down the 
barriers w'hich excluded women fioui many 
oi the educ.ited jirolc*ssions 

Thus she sjient the \ears following her 
sojourn m (rre.it Bnt.nn, assisting her 
lathei, and making herself popular w'lth 
jiooi and luh <ihke l)^’ hei gi at ions maiinei 
.incl the kc'en interc'st whicdi she took m the 
wellare of .ill c hisses 

A Romantic Story 

M.my speculations weie rifc' about this 
tune as to who the husband of Pniuess Ahx 
would be Mans alh.inces weie suggested, 
but ajijiareiith the \oung J^niicess had 
tully cletei mined to bestow her hand where 
she had gi\en her he.iit In one of the 
letteis to Ouetn Vitton.i her mother h.id 
wiitten, she said “ You sa\ iighth, wluit 
a fault It IS oi paients to bring up their 
daughteis with the* m.iiii object ol marrying 
them A maiiiage for the sake of marriage 
IS sill el V the gie.itest uustid\e a woman can 
make ” 

AjipaientU , Pime c'ss Alice had become 
imbued with hei mothei’s xiew's on this 
subject, and .ilthough se\ei.d suitors wc're 
mentioned whose we.ilth and i.ink weie l.ir 
beyond her own, Prmcc'ss Ahx leiused to 
considei their jirojiosals Was this because 
there was “ someone else ” at this jicriod ^ 
It w’ould almost seem so 

It w.is known th.il the \c)ung Tsaiewateh, 
w'ho was ioui yeais oUlc-i than JMincess 
Ahx, being boin ,it St I’etersbiirg on Mav 
iS, i8(>S, was \ei\ much .attracted by the 
unm.irnc'd daughter of the Or.ind Duke of 
llesse But mam.ige betwc*en them w.is 
thought to be impossible, loi, m the first 
pkice, his p.aients had .i much moie ambitious 
matrimonial alhaiKc m mc*w for him, and 
in the second pl.ice, theie was the ditferencc 
111 religion , for when .i I’rotestant princess 
marries into the Russian Royal I'amily, she 
IS required to enter the Gieek Chuich 

It was in 1884 that Princess Ahx first 
met Nichokis II , l>ut ten years elapsed 
before she became his w’lfe. His parents 


were dis,ipj)ointcd in his choice , while 
Queen Victoria objected on the score of 
religion Seeing how deep their son’s 
attachment was. however, the former at last 
yielded to the ch.irms of the Princess, while 
i^icholas's uncle, the Grand Duke Sergius, 
came to England and plc.uled his nephew’s 
cause so eloquently that at last Queen 
Victoria consented to the wedding 
Religious Difficulties 

The F*nnccsb, how'C'vcr, fought long against 
her conxersion to the faith of the Crreek 
Orthodox Church, which was essential to 
the union “ You cannot love him, then,” 
once excl.iimcd her brother Ernc'st, after 
tiving in vain to induce her to make this 
sacrifice of her religion “ But T do,” pro- 
tested the Princess c.irnesth , with tears 
pouring down her chee^^s, *' indeed 1 do f ” 
She vi.is cjuite willing to join the G-reek 
Orthodox Oiurch, but refused to uttei the 
formul.i declaring hci old form of f.iith to 
be false .and walked At the suggestion 
of Alexander HI . however, the obnoxious 
words weie omitted 

'Ihis miident illustrates the firmness of 
mind of the Einjiress, where a matter of 
conscience is involved, and lor some years 
after hc'r marri.igc she w.u*> unjiopular 
at the Russi.in C'cunt on .\ccount of the 
cour.ige she displ.iyc'd when enforcing her 
ojnnions She mtiocluied many reforms 
at the Russian Court She refused to allow 
smoking .iinong lier l.idies , she set her 
f.ice ag.iiTist the idle rich w'ho used Court 
influc'iiic* loj their own juirjioscs. and 
.ibolished miuh ot the poniji ancl ceremony 

The betiothal of Princess Ahx to the 
Ts.iiewitch was announced on April 20, 
i8<)j, .ind on Novenibei ^ following — which 
was two davs aftci the cleath oi his f.ither 
Alexander HI , and one day after his 
accc'ssion to the thione of " .all the 
Russi.is ” h.id been jniblu ly announced at 
St Petersbuig -Nicholas 1 1 announced th.it 
the Princess Ahx of Hesse, the bride of his 
choice, h.id .'icccptccl the orthodox faith 
under the n.ime of Alcx.Tndra, and w^ould 
be henceforth knowm as the Grand Duchess 
Alex.indi a Ecoclorovna 

Her Weddinff 

Princess Ahx had been summoned to the 
bc‘dsiclc of Ali'x.ander HI at Liv.idia, and 
for some time it wms supposed that the mar- 
ri.ige would be celebnited during his life- 
time This was not to be, however, and 
n<itional mourning w^as suspended for a day 
on November 26, 181^4, wdien the marriage 
took place in the j>rivate chapel of the 
Winter I’alace at St Petersburg 

The manifesto issued by Nichokas II 
on the occasion of his marriage explains, 
to a certain extent, why the ceremony took 
place so soon after the death of his father. 
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“ Solicitous for the destinies of our new Russian history the troops were withdrawn 
reign,’’ he said, “ we have deemed it well not from the line of route, and no restraint was 
to delay the fulfilment of our heart’s wish, placed upon the erection of temporary 

the legacy, so sacred to us of our father, now stands, the climbing of lamp-posts, and the 
resting in Ciod , nor to defer the realisation occupation of every coign of vantage, 
of the joyful expectation of our whole people exactly as is done in London on the occasion 
that our marriage, hallowed by the benedic- of a State pageant 'I'he ofht lal jirogrammc 
tion of our parents, should be blcssetl by indicated that there would be cavalry 
the Sacrament of o\ir llolv Church ” escorts with the carnage, and when it 

The marriage was made the occasion of appe.arcd without a single mounted soldier, 
much rejoicing I'or the first lime in leccnt the delight of the pcojilc was boundless 



H.I.M The Empress of Russia, daughter of the Grand Duke of Hesse and grand'daughter of Queen Victoria, whose 
marriage to the Tsar took place in November, 1894 The magnificent national robes and crown are a worthy setting for the 

Tserina’s stately beauty 


PMOto, iitauley 
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Thus did the young Tsar show his courage 
on his marriage day, and further enhanced 
his popularity by issuing a manifesto 
granting important alleviation of pains, 
penalties, fines, debts, and arrears of taxes 
to the peasantry, pardon for the Polish 
rebels of 1863, mitigation of punishment to 
Siberian exiles, and a reduction of one third 
of the terms of impiisonmcnt to all criminals 
Bad times, however, were in store for the 
Royal couple Revolution became rampant, 
and Nihilists stalked the land To-day they 
find their chief delight in the society of 
their children 

Her Children 

The eldest. Grand Duchess Olga, was bom 
on November 15, 1895. and then followed 
the Grand Duchess Tatiana, born June 10, 
1897 , the (rrand Duchess Mane, born 
June 20, 1899, and the Grand Duchess 
Anastasui, born June 18, 1901 Not until 
three years later, on August 12, 1904, 

w'cis the Grand Duke Alexis, the heir ap- 
parent, born The news of his birth was 
welcomed w'lth rejoicings all ovci Jiussia, 
and when he was christened three days 
later in the church of the Peterhof Palace, 
both the German Emperor and King Kdwaid 
were rejnesented as godfathers 

At “The Farm,” situated in a remote 
part of the magnificent giounds of Peterhof 
Pidaie on the binnish bay, the Royal 


children have their pets, and here in the 
evening they listen to the music rendered 
by their mother and father. For both the 
Tsar and Tsarina are very musical A 
celebrated violinist once said of the latter 
that if she were in another sphere of life 
she would have won great fame. The 
Tsar, too, plays the violin well, and is 
very fond of an instrument called the 
balciLiika, which is a kind of guitar wuth 
only three strings He often sings to this 
instrument, for he possesses a tenor voice 
of excellent quality Never are the Tsar 
and Tsarina so happy as when they have an 
excuse for staying a few days at ” The Farm ” 
in the company of their children ” What 
a happy family they would be,” remarked 
one who has spent years in their service, 
“ if they were not overshadow^ed by grim 
State cares ” 

A Pathetic Picture 

Here is a final pitture of the Tsarina 
The scene is Reval, on the occasion of the 
historic meeting of the Tsar and King 
Edward last summer -Tired and ill, she 
remarks in a burst of confidence to an officer 
standing by ” I am feeling so w'cary that 
1 had far rather have stayed at home, but 
fis my absence would certainly have been 
misunderstood, I have made a great effort 
to come ” 

Could anything be more pathetic^ 


SOCIETIES WHICH HELP WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 

No. 3. THE INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION 

Patron: The Quckn. Founder. Mr. Allan Graham. President and Chairman of 
Council : Tm: Right Hon. The Earl of Ahhrdckn. 

How the Association was Founded — The Methods of Working — The Duties of a Visitor — 
Education and Training of Invalid Children — Branches and Federated Societies 


Objects of the Association 

'T'lir; I (' A A w.is ionned lu 1888 foi the 
* piirjTOse of helping, sujicrvising and, if 
possible, curing the seriously invalided and 
cripple children of the poor 

The general aim of the association is to 
obltun for the children the best possible 
medical treatment, a good education, and the 
means of eaiming their livelihood in the 
future In Older to carry this into effect, 
the association cndcavoiiis to provide c\cry 
suitable ap}>licant with a friend, who shall 
give, so far .us circumstances will permit, 
unstinted personal ser\'iuc, doing and getting 
done everything that experience, common- 
sense, and kindness may permit 

Those who know something of the suffering 
endured, often most patiently, by many 
hundreds of little children revere the memory 
of the late Mr Allan (riaham, to whom this 
association owes its existent e 
Method of Working 

The association has a council, meeting 
four times a year, and an executive com- 
mittee, partly elected and partly nominated, 
including among its members several eminent 


surgeons .and hosjutal sisters This com- 
mittee meets twite a w'cek, to consider cases 
and to decide .is to the steps th.it should 
be taken m each instant e At the present 
time there .are about 8,000 current cases in 
Lontlon altmc These .irc all in the ch.xrgc of 
visitors, each of whom undertakes to 
befriend one or more children These visitors 
arc grou])cd into districts and branches, of 
whith there arc now fifty-eight The w'ork 
of each district is controlled by a selected 
vLSitor, chosen for experience, organising 
ability, and, where possible, nursing know- 
ledge This visitor IS styled a representative 
Representatives arc lequested to send 
in a report every quarter of all their children, 
and to furnish p.articulars, as soon as possible, 
of .iny new' case referred to them 

Visitors, who undertake the supervision 
of one or more children, are asked to report 
on their progress and general condition at 
regular intervals to the representative of the 
district in which the children live The great 
desire of the committee is that the visitors 
shall become the real friends of the children, 
and also bring into their lives interests 
beyond their own often limited honzon. 
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The following are a few points which 
visitors are asked to bear in mind : 

I. In trying to help the child, never forget 
that it is one of a family, and that it will be 
true kindness to endeavour to strengthen the 
family tie, and expect the parents to take 
their share in everything that we do for the 
good of the child (In i 9 f >9 over £ 1,000 w\is 
contributed by parents ) 

Endeavour to strengthen the child’s 
character, and help it to face the difficulties 
of life bnively, and to look forw ard to doing 
some work m the future 

When the child is old enough to work, 
encourage the parents to mak(' every effort 
to have him or her taught some suitable 
trade, and help them m the mattei if 
required 

The Charity Orgcamsatioii Society w'lll 
often co-operate in this 

The Need for Education 

l‘'oi a ph\si(.dly dcfcctuc child, education 
IS of the greatest imiiorlance, and il the 
child can go to school, you should sec that 
it attends as reguli^rly as possible 

If the child IS unable to go to school. tr\ 
to provide some home teaching, and get tiic 
child’s relations or fricniK to cany this on 
between the visits 

2 Watch constantly the plnsital condi 
tion, and liiid out it the ( hild is atteudiug 
any hospital . il necessarv, encourage the 
dfents to take it regulaih, and advise and 
elp them 111 carrying out the trcvitnient 
lecommendc'd, and it a medical opinion 
seems neccssurv, commimu <itc' .it once with 
y’Our lejiiesc ntative 

Il a surgic.il appli.ime h.is been ]uo\i<lcd. 
see that it is worn and ke])t in order, and 
report .at once to ^oui represe nt.iluc if it 
needs re])air 

S Visit regul.trly. and let the child fc'-l 
that it can rely uiioii you I)is<ij)pointment 
IS bad foi a sick child, and we w.int, by 
example, to teach the v.ilu ' of a piomise 
When prcvc'ntc'd from going.it tlic .ip]>ointcd 
time, if possible let the child know In 
some cases, how'cvci, it nuw be uselul cMca- 
sionally'^ to visit the home w'hcn not expectecj 

4 Do not give money 01 othc'r relict 
without first consulting your icprcsei it alive 
This rule does not .ip])l\ to sm.ill Iiixuiies 01 
personal gilts on speci.al occasions 

When Parents Pay 

5 Payments ,ire often m.ade l)\ tin 
parents towards the maintenance of the u 
children in homes, tow aids the cost of siii 
gical instruments, or foi the loan of siniial 
carnages, etc 

When these payments arc ret'eivcd by the 
visitor, it is very' dcsir.ible, fo/ the ]>.ai cots’ 
sake, that the money should be colUxtcd 
w'cekly, and a careful .account should, ol 
course, be kept Visitors should never make 
up deficient payments without consulting 
the representative 

Money collected should be paid to the 
representative before the end of every 

J iuarter, and any contnbutions obtained 
rom friends for the benefit of a particular 


child should also be sent to the representative 
for transmission to the office 

It will be readily understood that to carry 
out this work efficiently the association must 
be in close touch with many other organisa- 
tions, such as hospitals, convalescent and 
nursing homes, district nurses, and special 
sclii'ols, as well as with philanthropic 
agencies of all kinds 

Co-operatlnjf Aji^encies 

The Charity Org.imsatioii Society is con- 
stantly asked to investigate cases where 
chaiitablc relief is thought to be necessary, 
and, in its turn, sends niimcTous cases to 
the Invalid Cliildien’s Aid Association to 
be de.ilt with Among olhci co-opciating 
agencies mav be mentioned the llospital 
Sunday kund, the Hospit.il Satiud.ay Fund, 
.md the R.igged School l^nion 

The Nation. il Soiiety lor the Prevention of 
Cruelly to Children gives valii.ible assistame 
in cases w'hcic parents ure guilty of waliul 
neglect, a visit liom one of then inspectors 
often pievcnting the necessity ot more dr.istic 
mcasun s having to be l.ikcn, .is our re.ideis 
wall lia\(‘ Ic.iinl trom the aciouiil ot the 
w'oik ol tlie NSPCC on pages 262 and 
413 of Emjcy Womvn’s L\c \ri \ 

Ihc .issocution is in constant lommumc.i- 
tion with the Poor L.iw authonties Many 
c.iM's not siut.ible lor s oliiut.ii y ticatment are 
referied to the giuirdians, who have veiy 
extensive powers wnth legaril to physically 
.ind mcni.dly defective children Thesi 
])Owcib are, nnlortun.ately, peimissivc, and 
not conijiulsoi V , .ind .11 e not nniv'Ci sally 
adopteil The Alctiopolilan Asylums Po.ird 
has established seaside homes foi tuberculous 
children .it Herne Tkiy, M.iigate, and 
Kisington, and has si hoois for ringworm .ind 
ophtli.ilinic c.ises, .is well .as ior the tecble- 
nuiided - with which latter tlic I C' A A 
does not de.il Apart from homes ami special 
SI bools, it IS somelinies advis.ible to bo.iid 
out inv .did ( hildien lor .1 lime in the countiy 
Where this is (hme, the i hildrcn .aie put in the 
caie ol .1 lix.il committee, or of someone 
intcrcsleil in suih i.ascs, who will visit them 
from time to time 

When* it is ipiilc impossible tor a child to 
attend even a sjiei i.il si hool, .arr.ingements arc 
m.icle toi a visitor to give d instiuctum in its 
own home, often willi mo^t hapj y results, 
and the peevish, fietinl inxalid becomes a 
bright, intelligent sihol.ir 

Branches and Federated Societies 

London itsell has fourteen branches 
These are vcorked by loc.al comAuttecs, but 
are m close touch w'lth the centre In many 
cities .ind provincial towns there aic societies 
which undertake the ih.arge of mv.ilid 
children, in .iddition to other w'ork These 
arc able to join in a federation (of which the 
centre is the London I C A A ), .ind thus 
obbiin valiuable advice and assistance 

Further particulars with regard to this 
work can be obtained from the secretary, 
69, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
Westminster, S W 
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By G D LYNCH 

(liAUKISII k AI I AW) 


Lcg.il terms and liinj»uaj;e make the law a m>stcry to most people ^ et there need he no 

mystery snrroundmg the suhiect, and m this section of Kvpkv Woman's KNcvcL()rji:i)iA only the 
simplest and clearest language will be used, s»o that readers ma\ understand every asptd of the law 
with regard to 
Ptopiity 

Cfn/t/i eu 
Laud/o) ds 


LANDLORD AND TENANT 


Moutv Matins 

Ltnployir s I talnnl) 

St n'au/!> 

PftdipTf s 

Pih 

Santtaiion 


/ f/ 1 M 

II I /Is 

II it't'i Deb/s^ (’ll , ,'ft. 


iOMOUMtti f torn // t htt ' 


As regards maiTied Momcn, before January 
^ 1st, 1883, tlicir contracts weic void, but 
women married sint c that (kite arc under no 
disabilities as regards the disjiosal of their 
piojiert}’, and «iie quite tajiable oi enteiiiig 
into leases and making (ontratts binding on 
their separate estate , and \Nomen married 
bcfoie that date are jir,ictuall\ in the same 
position as legaids jiropeity aequiied simc 
1882 

Other Feisons under DiAubilities 

A (onvict cannot make a \ahd lease, but 
the court may ajqioint an administratoi to 
deal with his"])roi)eily and giant leases for 
linn 

A jier'^on of unsound nund is not prevented 
from taking a lease, but sutli lease is voidable 
by liim III tile same w’,iy as a le.ise made by him 

A in.in while iliuiik agieed at an auttion 
to make a jnmh.ise of houses and land, and 
tlieic IS no tloubt ^vhate^c•r that the court 
Nvould have allowed him to repudiate his 
bargain wdien he legained his senses But, 
as a matter of tact, when sober he affiimcd 
the contiact, repented of Ins bargain later 
on, and when siu'd for payment on the t on- 
tiact pleaded that he w-as drunk at the time 
he made it The loiiit held that, although 
he once had an o})tion in the matter and 
might have caiuellcd his contiact, he w'as 
now' lx)und by his affirmation of it. 

Corporations 

Coiixirations ma>' m.ikc Ic'ases of their 
property and take leases m both cases by 
deed and under their common seal It is a 
great mistake to legard the seal as a rchc of 
an Ignorant age. It is no such thing. The 
seal IS the only authentic evidence of what 


the corpoiatioii has done ui intends to do. 
The Crown is a coifxi ration, and its leases 
aie lestnctcd to terms of thirty-one years or 
three lives Most Crown lands are now 
vested in the Commissionei s of Woods and 
hoiests, whose leases aie lesliicted as above, 
but w'ho may' grant building leases for 
ninety^-ninc y'cars (killeges and universities 
aic civil ( oijioration^ whose powers of 
IcMsing lormerlv w'cie umesliictc'd , but since 
the time ol Bli/abeth, and j>ailiciilarly m the 
last tentuiv. v'anous .ict-, have been pa-jsed 
limiting th(‘ii j)ow'('is of gianting leases to 
terms not exceeding Iw'eniy'-one yTais. The 
Chanty' Comiuissumcis ha\e jiow'cr to 
authorise leases, and ccclesiastual eorjiora- 
tions (which inchuh'S bishojis and arih- 
bishojis) can m.ikc leases w'ltli the consent of 
thf' licclcsiasiK al CommissioncTS 

The following are also authoiiscd to make 
leases — trustees, executors and aclmmistra- 
I01S, mortgagois and mortgagees in jio^ses- 
sion, ag(‘nts on iK'haU of then jirincipals, the 
trustee in liankrujitcy, and liquidators. 

The Parcels 

In that jiait of the lease known as “ the 
parcels ” the premises should be accurately 
described , such qualifyang cxprcsaions as 
“ containing 100 acres be the same more or 
les'> ” should be avoided w'hcncver possible. 

Thing's accidentally and temporarily 
severed from the thing demised will pass 
with it if essentially a part of it, as, for 
example, the doors of a house, although not 
in their places at the time And in the same 
way anything obviously necessary for the 
enjoyment of the tiling demised wiU pass 
with it. Such things are usually called 
easements of necessity. 







LAW 


Examples of such easements are the use of 
a drain, the use of a coal-shoot and water- 
pipes, the use of an artificial watercourse and 
the right to support. But the most important 
of these casements is “ the way of necessity,” 
which IS a means of approach to the premises 
granted either by an undefined way or by 
such way as may be defined and selected bv 
the grantor, the selection when once made 
being final The tenant may also accjuire an 
easement of necessity over adjacent property 
retained by the lessor 

The prmcijile to be observed is this — ^that 
” the grantor having given a thing with one 
hand, is not to take aw.iy the means of 
cnj03nng it with the other ” 

The general rule is that things on the 
picmises pass by a demise of the premises as 
such, therefore the acceptance of the lease 
of a house docs not raise an implied 
obligation to p.iy an additional sum foi the 
fixtures 

However, in leases made since 1881, a 
conveyance of land includes and operates to 
convey with the land " all buildings, elec- 
tions, fixtures, commons, hedge's, ditches, 
fences, Wcij's, waters, 'Watercourses, libcitic*s, 
privileges, casements, lights and advantage's 
whatsoever appertaining to the land or any 
part thc'rcof ” And a conveyance of Kind 


IMS 

having houses or other buildings thereon 
operates to convey with them " all out- 
houses, erections, fixtures, cellars, areas, 
courts, courtyards, cisterns, sewers, gutters, 
drains, wa^’s, passages, lights, watci courses, 
liberties, privileges, casements,” etc 

Reservations 

Certain rights and easements arc imjilicdlv 
reserved to the lessor, and others may be 
expressly rcscived by him As an exainjile 
of the former we may take the case of a right 
of support where such support is mutual 
between adjoining buildings Another 
cxtimple IS the light to use a common drain. 

Sometimes when new buildings are being 
erected accoi cling to a definite plan, and 
contemporaneous leases of adjoining plots 
are macie, cacli Ic'ssor is bound not to obstruct 
tlu* lights essential to a building erected by 
anothci lessee, although there is no such 
cxj^rc'ss rcscrv.it ion 111 his lease The 
commonest of all express reservations is tlie 
reservation of sjxirting rights, p.-ii-ticularly 
the reservation of game Wnicrc "trees’' 
are exc c'jitcd, the lesei valion does not include 
iruit-tiec's And v\heic' " mineials " are 
excepted the lessor’s right to work them wall 
Ik* subject to the lessee's light to have 
siijijiort to the suitacc 


LAW AND MONEY MATTERS ill 




I ontmurd /tarn tojo. Part S 

INSURANCE 


Expectation of Life 

the cxjieciationof life is a long one, 
the assuic'd will ji.iss as a tiist-class 
life pti>iug an oulinarj jneinmin , but wheie 
the expectation is not so good. Ihe coinjiany 
m.iy stiU be w'llling to accept the iisk as a 
second-class life, which means that a slighth 
me leased jneiniuin will lx* ji.iyable by the 
a«>suu*d It, liow'evci. the .issured is disjiosed 
to back his opinion .igainst that of the 
medical officer, some companies will accejit 
him at the ordinary late. }:)roMdc'd that it 
he fails in his exjicctation they m.iv deduct 
a certain percentage from the amount 
payable 1 o give* an illustration, a man 
of thirty w'hose parents are both living is 
coiistitiition.il] y sound, but sufters from 
occasional alt.icks of asthma His c'xpccta- 
tion is thirty-five years, but the otfif c will 
only insure him on a iirernium payable by 
a man of thirty-seven He insures his life 
for ;^i,ooo, with profits, pays the iircmiuni 
on his real age, and if he dies bcfoie sixt>- 
five his policy is worth only ,^^900 odd , 
whereas if he attains that age*, the ;^J,ooo is 
payable in full And m any event, if he lives 
for fifteen or twenty years, being insured 
with profits, the bonu.scs will probably make 
the deficiency up to /i,ooo 
Bonus 

A policy for a life assurance may be 
effected with profits or without profits. 
When effected with profits, it is called a 


bonus i)oli< \, and m f'lis i.im* the prciniiim 
IS .1 little largci than m the* case of a policy 
cffc'clc'd without luofils It is g(*nr'i.illy 
.id\is.ibl(* lo iiisiiic W1II1 and thus 

.icfjuiu* fill* benefit of tin bonus, wliii h is a 
sum of monc\ jiaul out to the jiolicj-liolcleis 
by the company lioiii time' to tune Honiises 
ale usually clc*cl.iie(l c\eiv fi\e >e.irs, and 
aie }).i>.ible in cash. 01 may lie .ijiplied in 
leduclion of the inemmms 01 .uldcd to the 
''iim insured 

When the age h.is not been admitted, 
,i birth or .1 bajitism.il cenihc.ite should be 
piocliiced, and if neithei ol these .'iic obt.uii- 
able. a certified exti.ut fiom an entry in the 
family Bible may satisfy the comjiany, 
or ail affidavit of the widow or some near 
lelation w'fio can state their belief m the 
age ( f the assured 

Proof of Death 

The burdc'ii oi proving the death of the 
assuicd f.ills on the parly who is entitled to 
rcrcivc payment , .1 c c'rtilie.ilc of the doctor 
who attended the dece.iscd will be suffiriont 
when jirocurable, or a cojiy of the registrar’s 
certifiealc of death 

Proof of Title 

Persons ajiplying for the insurance-money 
must establish their claim by producing 
a copy of the probate of the will, or by 
showing their letters of administration, 
or any other deeds or documents relating 
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to the policy and to the disposition of the 
amount insured. 

Days of Qrace 

Thirty days arc usually allowed on a life 
policy for payment of the premiums after 
they fall due, but to these thirty days the three 
(lays of grace must not be added If appli- 
cation is made to the company within the 
thirty days, the period may generally be 
extended by payment of a small fine 


Surrender Value 

> In the old days, if the premiums were not 
paid when due the policy lap.scd, and became 
valueless; but now, in most companies, 
after a certain number of payments have been 
made — ^for example, under ordinary vvhqle 
life assurance after the payment of three 
years’ premiums — the policy acquires a 
certain value, called a surrender value, 
w-hich, on the death of the assured, would 
still be payable 


T CHILD law 


loHtiHUfd /tout pa^t gar. Part 7 

When a Child’s Responsibility for its Actions Begins— Severity of Older Days— Modern Punish- 
ment of Children Capable of Criminal Offences 


* Criminal Capacity 

Mo criminal liability ('an be attached to acliild 
under seven years of age , a child under 
that age is consideied inc.ipablc of com- 
mitting a* crime, and the presumption of 
law cannot be refuted Between seven and 
fourteen the jiresumption in favour of in- 
nocence IS still (ontiniicd, but the pic'sump- 
tion may Ix' lebuttcd by evidence of know- 
ledge that what he did was wrong This, 
liowevcr, must not lx; presumed from the 
mere (ommissinn of the act, but must be 
jirovcd by the circumstances under which 
it Wtis done 

Some Old-time Horrors 

It IS quite certain, too, that no moch'm 
jury would a(ce])t as evideiKO of a “ inis- 
( hicvous disc 1 elion ” c irc iimstani es w Inch 
wcic biifticient to satisfy the judges and 
juiu's of ancient days that the juvenile 
, ICC used had disjilaycd ciaft and cunning, 
and we aie not likely to hear again of a girl 
of thirteen being condemned .ind executed 
for killing her mistress, or of a Ixiy ol eight 
seiitcnecd to dealli and hanged lor burning 
some barns at Windsoi, lx?c,iusc it wms made 
to ajijx'ar that he had maluc, levengc, 
(laft, and eiinmiig, foisooth , oi (d an inlaiit 
under nine ye.iis wdio confessed to killing a 
child of the same age as himself, and was 
duly convicted 

But quite w'lthin recent times a little Ixiy 
of eU*\cn was i h.irgecl .ind found guilty of 
manslaughter, his schoolmaster being callcvl 
as one of the witnesses against him to show 
the amount of his intelligence 
Acquitted 

In a case w licic coming implements were 
found in a house occupiccl by a man and his 
wife and a child ten yeais of age, the jury 
were directed to acquit the c hild of a felonious 


possession And m another ease where a 
little girl of ten was chargc'cl at Oxford with 
stealing coals, she having taken a few knob« 
from a large heap and jnit them into her 
basket, the jury found her “ not guilty,” 
and the foreman of the jury added ” We do 
not think that fhc prisoner had any guilty 
knowledge,” notw'itlislanding that the facts 
were undisputed 

Over Fourteen 

Childien over the age of fourteen, but not 
of full age, are in very much the same jxisi- 
tion as jicisons w'ho have arnved at their 
majority, the presumption in their case 
being that they jiossess a suflicient degree of 
reason to lx; icsponsiblc lor crimes, unless 
the contrary is jirovcd But an infant cannot 
Ix' convicted of ciiminal olicnces under the 
Debtors* Act, nor can he be adjudicated a 
b.inkru})t 

And for certain offences, w’hich it is need- 
less to sjx'cify, lx)vs under fourteen cannot 
be convicted of the commission or of the 
attcmjit, nor c an any evidence of their 
capabi'ity be given against tliein 
Evidence of Children 

In eiiminal j^rocccclmgs, whether under 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 
19(^4, or the more recent ChiJdrcn Act, icjoS, 
if the child who is tendered as a witness does 
not. in the opinion of tlic Court, understand 
the nature of an oath, the child’s evidence 
may be received, thoiigli it is not given upon 
oath But only if the child is possessed of 
sufficient intelligence to justify the reception 
of the evidence and understands the duty 
of speaking the truth 

No person, however, can be convicted on 
such unsw^orn evidence unless it is corro- 
borated by evidence relating to the facts 
and circumstances of the case. 


GLOSSARY OF LEGAL TERMS USED IN THIS SECTION 


Corporation is either aggiegate, consisting 
of many memlK;rs, or sole, consisting of 
one person only It is also either civil 
or ecclesiastical, and the authority of a 
common seal is its hand and mouthpiece 
The several members of a corporation 
and their successors constitute but one 
person in law. 

Bonus. — A profit. 


Days of Grace — ^Threc days, called days 
of grace, are added to the time of 
payment fixed by a bill of exchange. 
On life assurances thirty days of grace 
arc allowed, on fire and burglary in- 
surances, fifteen 

Surrender Value — The value attaching 
to a policy after a certain number of 
premiums have been paid. 




WOMAN IN LOVE 


Uiiniance not confiiifd solelv to the realms of lidion The romances of f.ict, indeed, .lie 
greater and more inkiesting ; they have made history, and have laid the foiindaiiuns of the 
greatness both of artists and of pods. 

Till-, sertion of K\ kry Woman’s K\( Vci ofidii thciefore, will include, among thousands of 
other subjects 

J aimni\ hm'c i I tyi'i Poinif and j J')o/'o\iih \t\lnditv and 

SAv/m ‘Jlu Sn/'i'i \/ition\ of / 07 U f'o dav 

J 07 ’! /j (ft'i’s of / anions l\opIe | 'J'/u Jniifni^id Unf in Many Jt/o/'i n/i nf' in (Vdin /hiy\, 
Loi't Sient’\ fnan /’ii/itui ' Clinns cA . cA 


TRUE EOVE-STOREES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 

No. 8. BALZAC AND EVEIJNA HANSKA 
J. A. 


Mot merely \\‘is a grcMl vsiitci , he 

^ v\,is also 1 he jiossessot of .i giganlit i>eiso- 
nahly lit was an iillei h abiioim.il man , his 
genius exaggerated Ins manhood, .ind he w.is 
additted to the wildest of extravagances and 
lli(‘ most reckless of excesses Foi this 
leason, theiefoie, lie can l)ecomj)aitd,<imong 
hlle'u'ciirs, most ajitly to I oi.l Bmoti Un- 
like Byron, howevei, Bal/ai w.is unp.irdon- 
dbh' incicenan 

Avarice was the most vicious tiait in 
his (luiiactei He jil.ued a monetar}' value 
upon eveiylhing , his lelalions. t s]h.'< lally 
his mother, he diamed of moiiev with- 
out scruple, and even at the climax of his 
romaiiLC he wiote and told his inamorata 
ihat his lecenl letters to hei wcie woith 
i.Ooo fiancs 2,000 francs, including the 
sheds lie had enclosed tor Madenioisclle 
Borel, a governess whom he was arranging 
I0 plate ill a nunnery 

Balzac’s Vanity 

A moie conteitcd man than Jkil/at , moie- 
over never lived His vanity knew no 
bounds , while still a child he was conv’inted 
in his own mind of In'* capabilities I’or 
many yeais, however, he stood upon the 
stage, hidden and uniiotieed among the 
chorus , but at last the limelight was thrown 
upon him, anti then the w^orld saw him as lor 
a long while he had seen himself 

Again, Balzac .soon grew dissatisfied with 
the fortune of his birth His parents were 
comparatively well-to-do and eminently 
respectable provincial bourgeois, but this 
was not good enough for the son. Accord- 
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ingl\ . .inti app.irenllv without justifii alion, 
he c l.iimed it l.itionship with the D’l' tiagiie 
famil\ , and then on Jiruling in <1 hJtli i en- 
tun document that a t out essioii ol kind had 
been made b\ a De Bal/.ic, immethalelv 
.issimud (he “tie” as a pieliv to Ins own 
n.imt 1 Inis disguised as 1 lonoit d’l’.Liagnts 
de Bal/at he was able to di ( on e IninscU into 
believing th.il he le.ilK w.is a pel son oi great 
impoitame and ntdik* amestrN, and he 
detcivtd hinistli more siin. essliilly than he 
deieived his li lends 

Early StruKS^Ies 

His ( hildhood and tarl\ st niggles call foi 
bill little mention heic 'fhese ye.irs, how'- 
e\ei, aie vc.ns ol inttnse .iiid absoibing 
biogiaphital inttiest, loi Bal/at, like Jiyion, 
matle lift lantaslit 

His jiaunts alloidtd him ,i liberal educa- 
tion, but Bal/at to(»l' but little trouble to 
avail himsflt ol il 

Human n.ituie was his thosen study , to 
wiiti* was his sole .iiiibition And, w'liile still 
a (hild lit* stlected the journalistic world as 
his L lopia His p,irents tried to turn him 
fiom his jnirpose, but in vain 

In iHio, thereiore, seeing that lie w'as 
obdui.ite they took .in attu foi him in the 
Kue 1 .esdiguieres, and allowed him to go to 
P.iiis Two years of stiuggle, they thought, 
would serve to disjicl liis illusions and to 
convince him of his folly more effectively 
than tould argument 

In this, however, they were mistaken, for, 
although his initial efforts ended in failure, 
and in that which is more bitter than failure, 
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in ridicule, Balzac was not discouraged. For 
the present he was content with the know- 
ledge that he was schooling himself, and that 
gradually he was mastering his art 

In the seclusion of his humble garret, 
moreover, he was wildly happy, and m his 
letters he has left a delightful picture of his 
mode of life there 

Letters from *'The Stranger" 

Const lous of the power which lay latent in 
him, Balzac worked industriously to develop 
It. The quality of his writings improved 
rapidly, and in 1829, on the publication of 
the “ l*hysiologic de Manage,” suddenly he 
betaine famous ” J''rom the day of its 
apjiearance,” dctlared Werdet, ” literature 
counted another master, and J^rance another 
Moli6ie ” Sutt ess followed success “Scenes 
de la Vie Piivee ” «ind “ Pcau de Chagrin ” 
both apiicared befoie 1852 , and the latter, 
the immortal story of the wild ass’s skin, was 
perhaps the greatest triumph of his life 

Balzac was now the man of the hour The 
chorus of praise was univeisal , he was over- 
whelmed with flattery, inuntlated with praise. 
Jt IS surprising, therefore, except to the 
iatalist, that one short, anonymous letter 
winch he received at this time should have 
impressed him deeply He received many 
suth letters, and many of them must have 
been more worthy of notice than that m 
question, for, .ilthough it has not been pre- 
served, it ajijie.iis to have been remarkable 
neither in style nor for its sentiments But, 
none the less, this letter touched some subtle 
choid in Bal/ac’s heart Some m>steiy siir- 
lounded the jicrson of the wiiter 'fins, 
instinct told him The lettci, which wsis 
signed “ J^’hdiaiigtMe,” bore the postmaik 
Odessa Moie than this Balzac could not 
discovei , in spite of his endeavouis, he failed 
to uninask the strangci’s incognito This 
seivecl only to stimulate his inteicst, and he 
allowed it to 1 un not , in his mind he created 
delightful and romantic jui tines of himself 
and his mysterious admirei 

Seven months latci he received another 
letter m the same handwTiting On this 
occasion the tone was less constrained, and 
clinging to the letter was .111 element of 
}>athos which stinecl the passion in his soul 
Irom Its very depths 

" You, no doubt,” “ L’Ktrangeic ” wuotc, 
“ love and are loved , the union of angels 
must be your lot ^’oui souls must have 
unknown "fei 1C dies The Stianger loves jou 
both, and desires to be your friend 
She likewise knows how to love, but that is 
all Ah, you undei stand me ” 

This was soon follow'cd by ,i thud letter 
" A w'ord from \ou m the ‘ yiiotulicnne,’ ” it 
said, " will give me the assurance that you 
have received my letter, and that I can write 
to you without uneasiness Sign it ‘A. 
I’E ’. H. deB” 

Balzac now w'as delighted, and despatched 
his reply immediately. On December 9 
it appeared duly in the “ agony column ” of 
the “ Quotidienne.” “ M. de B. has re- 


ceived the letter ; only to-day has he been 
enabled to acknowledge it by this paper ; 
he regrets he docs not know where to ad- 
dress his reply A. I’E . H. de B.” 

In the following spring (1833), L’Etran- 
gfere made herself known to Balzac ; she 
was. she declared, the Countess Evelina 
Hanska, the wnfe of a Polish nobleman 
living at Wicrzchowna, in the Ukraine 
She gave him to understand, moreover, 
that she was young and beautiful, and, 
althougli immensely rich, not happy with 
her husband 

The countess’s vanity, iierhaps, is par- 
donable Indeed, she has been described as 
ixisscssing “ splendid shoulders, the finest 
arms in Ihe w'orld, and a complexion of 
radiant brilliancy Her soft black e3^es, her 
full red li])s, h(‘*r flaming masses of curled 
hair, her liiicij’ chiselled forehead, and the 
sinuous grace of her gait gave her an air of 
abandon and dignity together, and a haughty, 
3^et sensuous, expression, which was very 
captivating ” 

Balzac, howevei, before even he had seen 
her. was raised to a frenzy of excited adora- 
tion , the woman became his ideal, and 
with her he soared to the loftiest heights of 
romance, pouiing out before her all his hopes 
and aims The countess, moreover, for her 
pail, was fascinated bj^ the novelist’s pei- 
sonalit\', and slu' longed to meet the man 
wiiose books displayed sucli an incompar- 
.ibly intimate knowiedge of her sex, and 
w'ltli this object m view ariangcd immedi- 
atci> to visit Swit/eiland wuth her husband 
and her child 

As soon as he had heard of the paity's 
ariival iit Ncufchatel, Balzac set out post- 
h.iste from P.iiis, kc'cping as a set ret fiom 
all his friends the reason foi his sudden 
departure The lovers had ari.iiigcd to 
meet on the promenade, and, in order that 
Balzac might bi* able to identify her, it 
had been decided that the countess should 
be scatetl with one of his novels on hei laj) 
In spite ol this piecaution, however, Balzac 
passed by hei several times before he dared 
to speak, bei aiisc the countess, in her ex- 
citement, had allowed tlie book partially 
to be coiKcaled behind a scaii, and Balzac 
was gieatlj" afraid lest he shoultl address the 
w'long jierson At last, how'cvcr, he mus- 
tci cd his cou r.ige , and spoke The momcn tous 
meeting had taken place, and m it Balzac 
found the fulfilment of his dreams , he was 
laised to an ccstasj' of delight 

A Beautiful Countetis 

"There I found all that can flatter the 
thousand vanities of that animal called 
Man,” he wiolc to his sister, “ and of a 
poet, the vainest of them all ! But why do I 
talk of vanity ^ There is no such thing here 
I am happy, very happy . . . The 

c-ssential is that we are twenty-seven, that 
we are ravishingly beautiful, that we have 
the finest black hair in the world, the de- 
liciously smooth, fine skin of a brunette, an 
adorable little hand, a twenty-seven-year- 
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old heart, all innocent ... I do not 
speak of the colossal riches what are they 
w hen compared with a masterpiece of 
beauty ? . . In the shade ol a great 

oak we gave one another the furtive, 
earliest kiss of love ! Then I swoic to %vait, 
and she to keep for me hci hand, hei heail ” 

The countess has left no record of her fiist 
impressions , perhaps at first sight she \\as 
disappointed to find that this " small, fat, 
inelegant peison ” had been the idol ot her 
dreams This Balzac himself fcaied, but he 
thought that Ins eyes would redeem him , 
he knew their power , they were the “ eyes 
ol a sovereign, a seer, a conqueror ” 

At the time romiince may hav^e blinded 
the countess’s eyes, but soon they were 
opened She had lallcn in 
love with Balz.ic’s creations . 
the sight of the cieator filled 
her with disappointment 
Her idol lay before her 
shatteied, for, in spite of his 
w'lt, in sjntc of his brilliance, 

•^he s.iw Bal/ac merely as .i 
gloss and ugly, discontented 
egotist 

But, none the less, he w'as 
a persistent wooer, and at 
this time, at any late, theie 
c.in be no doulit as to the 
sincerity of 
his love 
Chiist mas 
tound him 
again with 
tile count- 
ers, on this 
occasion at 
< iene\a 

He 1 e he 
st.iyc'd foi 
si\ wT'eks. 
si\ weeks ol 
i.iptu ro us 
liaiqnness , 
but alieady 
in the dis- 
tance could 
be seen the 
( 1 o u d, at 
present n o 
blggci than Balzac, 
a man’s 
hand, which ultimately w'as to darken his 
w’hole life The lomancc of the situation 
apix'aled to Evelina’s fanc y Moreovei, she 
had chosen Balzac, and she Iclt that she 
ought not to discard him lightly , but transfer 
to the man the affection and adoration 
whicli she had liestowed iq^on her mind’s 
conception ol him she could not 

Moieover, giadually she became cibsc ssed 
w'lth the feai, and it was a very leal fear, 
that Balzac’s pertinacity was prompted less 
by the force of an uncontrollable passion 
than by visions of the ultimate accfuisition 
of her fortune 

Thus she began to doubt and hesitate, 
and her hesitation preyed upon the in- 


fatuated mind of Balzac, until finally it 
wrecked his life, and accelerated greatly, 
if it did not actually cause, his death 

The first definite quarrel occurred m 1834, 
while Balzac was staying at Vienna with the 
Hanskas Evelina accused him of giving her 
a iiosilion subsidiary to his work. This is a 
common cause of lovers’ quarrels, but in 
this case it w.is less unreason.ible than m 
most, for when engiossed 111 W'ork Balzac 
was sliangcly unieasonable He would 
write foi eighteen to twenty hours a day, 
lot weeks on end, never sli*eping, and eating 
but rarelj , hot baths foimed his sole 
recreation, and stiorig coffee his sole stimu- 
lant When the w'ork had been completed, 
immediately he w'ould proceed to the other 
extieme. Werdet records 
that after one of these spells 
of work he accompanied the 
novelist to \ciy’s, the most 
select and expensive restau- 
rant m Paris Here, to the 
astonishment of all the other 
guests in the leslaurant, 
Bal/.ic consumed 100 oysters, 
twelve choiis, .1 young duck, 
a p.iii ol lo.ist pal fridges, ancl 
a sc>le. in acldiiion to a dozen 
pe.irs, and innumerable 
sw^ects Having apiicased 
Ins hungei, 
Bal/ac then 
chai actcris- 
t ically en- 
deavoui e d 
to b o r r o w 
f j o m h 1 s 
guest the 
m o n e y to 
p.iy the' bill 
'riiisWeidet 
was unable 
to jirovidc* 
The novel- 
ist, thcre- 
loic, took 
five francs 
to tip the 
waiter, and 
stalked out 
of the res- 
l a u 1 a n t , 
shouting 
loudlv, '* 1 am Ifonore de Ifal/ac ” 

Ir spite of the Vienna episode, however, 
B.il/ac, on his leturn to ]*ans, continued to 
cairy on a voluminous coriespondence with 
Evelina To these letters he devoted several 
hours a day, and they form perhaps the most 
monumental series ol love letters which evci 
have been written, and, in addition, if only 
one could leel sure as to their absolute 
sincerity, the most delightful 

The letteis are maned, how'ever, by the 
wall of complaint which pervades them 
always, and it was this spirit of discontent 
which finally stamped out the last embers of 
Evelina’s love His life was not dull and 
lonely Indeed, she was disgusted by the 



the brilliant French novelisi, whose infaiuaiion for the Countess Hanska forms one or the 
most remarkable stories in the history of romance 
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amazing reports of his gaiety and dissipation 
which reached her ears from other sources. 
Again, Balzac was not a pauper ; he was 
making at least £3,000 a year, probably 
much more, and if his debts were a burden 
to him and worried him, why, she wanted to 
know, did he make no effort to pay them ^ 

In 1842, however, seven years since first 
he had met her, Balzac received from the 
countess a letter in a black-edged envelope 
The long anticipated event had taken place , 
Count Hanska was dead, and at last Balzac 
saw the solution to all his troubles and 
unhappiness So long ago as the time of his 
first visit to Vienna, he h.id arranged to 
marry the tountess after her husband’s 
death, and even Ihcn it seemed impossible 
for that c^ent to be postponed for long, 
since the count was many y<'ars older than 
his wife and very detrepid 

Sir William Jiamillon, blinded by Nelson’s 
dazzling greatness, died in liapjiy ignorance 
of the wrong which the great admiral had 
done to him Perhaps love Jiad cast a 
similar sjxill over C.ouiit Hanska. for. with 
the exception of occasional Ills of jealousy, 
he regarded his wife's attachment to the 
novelist with })lacid approval The story 
of Nelson and the story of Bedzae, howc'vcr, 
end very ddlcTcnlly In the one, the finale 
was an immort.il, splendid tiiuiiiph , in the 
other, it was filled with all the pathos of 
unreeputed love, the tragedy of broken, 
unattainable ideals 

In his inmost heart, Balzac must have 
lealiscd even at this lime th.it he had lost 
Kvelina’s love* But he would not admit it 
even to himself , he would not ac knowlc'dge 
defeat , he was determined to woo and wnn 
liei yet But he must hav'e known that it 
was impossible, for, elocpient though they 
vvere, deaf ears would not listen to his appeals. 
Excuses for delay Evelina always had at 
h.ind Anna, her daughter, w'as still quite 
young, still m nec’cl of a mother’s care , it 
would be unl.iir to marry and leave the child 
motheiless An aunt clisajiprovcd of her 
friendship with Balzac , he must not come 
to sc*e her , he must not c'V'^cn WTite 

Blit still he jieiscv’CU'd, and in 1843 
it seemed likely that his palicncc w'oulcl be 
icwaicled Anna fc*Il m lovx', and her suitor, 
('oiint Georges Mniszech was highly eligible 
Balzac's health and spirits both returned 
It ivas the h.ippiest year of his life , in the 
spring he \ isitecl Evelina at l)i esclcn, and in 
the stimmei she herself c.ime to Fiance and 
stayed with him at his house at Passy 
Balzac was in an ecstasy of joy , his 
treasures and the delights of Pans he laid 
at the feet of Ins beloved, and his cup of 
happiness overflowed w'hcn, in the autumn, 
he was allow^cci to accompany her and the 
newly betrothed pair on a tour through 
Germany and Italy 

From the pinnacle of happiness, however, 
he was cast into the depths of woe After 
his return to Paris, Ev^clina’s letters once 
again became hard and cold Balzac’s disap- 
pointment was intense His health broke 


down ; he became the victim of chronic colds 
and was tortured by neuralgia. But his 
constancy never wavered ; if other women 
influenced and enchanted him, these were 
fleeting fancies Evelina Hanska was his 
guiding star ; she was the predominating 
influence in his life When she smiled, life 
smiled on him , when she frowned, life 
frowned darkly ^so 

The year 1846 again found him happy. 
Anna was about to be married Balzac was 
allowed to visit Evelina at Rome, and here 
he w'as given permission to prepare a home 
in Pans Hopeful and enraptured, he hast- 
ened straightway to Pans, found the house — 
a delightful place in the Rue Fortunee (now^ 
the Rue Balzac) — and furnished it in lavish, 
sjilcndid taste In 1847 the future mistress 
came herself to direct the alterations , every- 
thing appealed to be settled, and Balzac 
thought that his troubles now were ended , 
at l.ist his dream was about to be realised 

Later m the year he set out for Wicrz- 
chovvna to leccive his prize , he travelled 
ioi a week without cessation, and arrived at 
his destination, utterly exh.iiislcd, before 
the Icllci which he had wTilten from Pans 
announi ing his departure To his astonish- 
ment, howe\cr, again the lady temporised 
Ag.un, therefore, Balzac fell ill , his heart 
v\as weak, .and in the biting cold of a Russian 
winter he suffeied teriibly Four months 
later he returned to Pans a wreck, a shadow' 
of Ins fonner self Still undaunted, however, 
he retuincd to Wicrzehowma in September, 
1840, but not yet would the countess give a 
dcfimlc answ'er to his prayers Once even 
she threatened to break ofl the engagement. 
To break it off aftei all these years ! The 
shock laid Balzac jirostrale Winter, more- 
over, w'.is approaching , the cold was in- 
tense, and he grew w'cakcr day by day At 
l,isl, therefore, perhaps out of pity, Evelina 
yielded , the man had proved his great 
ilcvotion, and on March 14, 1850, 

she man led him at Kief Immediately he 
forgot all his troubles, all his disappoint- 
ments He vv.'is " nearly mad with happi- 
ness” (the words arc his ow'n) , and there is 
somt‘lhing truly jiathelic in the picture of 
this great man wlio, although he w'as dying 
of heart disease, jierh.ips of a broken heart, 
found onl> sw'cctness in life now that, after 
sixteen weary years of w'ainng, he was being 
allowed to marry ji woman who did not even 
pietcnd to love him 

Balzac’s married life lasted for five 
months only The joys of his Pans home he 
barely tasted , the charm of married life 
he knew not Those five months achieved 
what sixteen j-cars of faithful devotion had 
failed to accomplish , the scales fell from his 
eyes, anil he saw" and realised to the full the 
utter emptiness of loveless wedlock He had 
made his own nest, made it slowly and 
laboriously , now it was necessary for him 
to lie m it A kindly fate, however, took 
compassion on him, and, on August 
17, 1850, death released him from the 
bondage of disappointment. 
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BETROTHAL RINGS (FOREIGN) 

By LYDIA O’SHEA 

The Antiquity o£ Betrothal Rin«— Egyptian Rings— Jewish and Foreign Rings— Regard ' 

—Martin Luther’s Eietrothal Ring 



Fir t An ancient 
Kgyptian bUiollial 
nil)' T'roni thi riii); 
ilepeiul heart - sliapLil 
pieces of Rold .111(1 licads 
of coral, that jingle as 
the wearer moves her 
hand 


Name Rings 
N our thoughts go back to old forgotten, 
^ far-off things and ^\oolngs long ago, 
they turn iiistinctivch’^ to those broad, sun- 
scorched plains of Egypt, through whose 
desert places 

“ flows the lordly Nile, 

From the banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with p.itient smile • ” 

Ages and ages h.ivc 
passed since Luxor, Ix:- 
lovcd to-day of tourists, 
was once the ancient city 
of 'riiebes, the city of a 
hundred gates, the capital 
of Ramescs 11 , whose 
imperious and beautiful 
daughter defied convention 
and drove her own switt 
chariot ovei the fiery 
sands 

Ages and ages have 
passed since those days, 
but the sculptured figure's 
upon the rocky banks still 
sit motionless, imi)assiv'’e thiou'gh the cen- 
tuiies, gazing with cpin't, insirulable eyes 
across the blue waters of their well-loVed 
Nile, tlunking — ah • could tliey but unbend 
from their fearsome maji'^ty, and tell us tlie 
history of then days, of tlieii hojies and 
fears, and, above all, ol the 
mighty love which came sweeping 
m an overwhelming tide into 
their hcaits and hvc*s, t inning the 
grey to golden, and the shadow 
to sunshine, and biniging mio 
tlie eves of some lovel\ daughter 
of a proud Pharaoli “ the light 
that never shone on land or scm " ’ 

But the cpiiet eyes and the 
baffling smile change not The 
stone lips are silent We must 
be content, tlurcfoie, to dream 
our own dicams and puture our 
own visions of the w'ooings (T 
those bygone kings, in the Jair 
assuranc e that, apart from custom 
and race traditions, it varied very little from 
what wc know to-day " In all ages cvciy 
human heart is human,” and love is infinite 
and changi'lc^s, having no age, but youth 
eternal 

Round the first illustration, then, wc may 
weave wliat fanties we 
like It leprc'sents an 
Egyptian betroth.il ring, 
now 111 the Eastern 
section of the South 
Kensington Museum 
It IS very dainty in 
construetion, being com- 
posed of a single slender 
»“0P> Iro*" wtuch hang 
sketcli is centre in Fig s S* number Of ncart- 


and 



Pig 3 All .imii|ue Jewish 
h c t r u t h .1 1 ring An 
Ll.ihor'ite form of ring, 
used, jiroKihly, nnlj nt tlie 
.iLtii.il hctrotli.il LLniiKHiy 



1 iL, II 1 he pointed he /cl 
ic pi (Stilts lh( Ark ul the. 



shaped lamin.T of thin gold, intermingled 
with Ixads of coral, .so that as the wearer 
moved her hand the little pendants must 
have swung and jingled with a faint musical 
sound, even as the modern Egyptian girl 
desirous of attracting thiows out her hands 
so that the bracelets upon her wrists, 
adorned with little silver bells, may jinglc 
daintily as she moves along. 

Sometimi's precious 
stones, such as diamonds, 

\vcrc used instead of the 
coral Then the cflcct 
would have been moie 
striking and anestive to 
the e\e 

From Pharaoh, the 
ruler, let us turn to 
Israel, the ruled and 
ojipiessecl, and note the 
i unoiis foims ol the 
Jewish iK'tiolhal ring (h'lgs 2, 3, 3(i) 

Very elaborate and wondciful are these 
nng‘>, too large and complicated to be W'orn, 
but suitable only tor use at the actual 
]K.*tK)th,il ceremonv, whuh was regarded as 
so imjiortant in the e\cs of Jewish lovers 
'I he }>rc'v.uhng design dejiic ts a single, very 
wide' hoop, ornaiTK'ntcd with fiv'c knobs, or 
1 k)ss('s, set loiind at regular inieivals. the 
bezel usu.illy taking the loiin of the Aik of 
the toveiiant, or a tower or 
1 em]>]e siiunounling all 

'riiese ring') were of gold, 
elaboialeh oriiamenled with fine 
liligiee s( u)ll-woi k, wlui li hums 
a consjMi nous fc.itnie in all of 
them, .ind decoiatcd with enamel, 
white ,iml blue 01 gieen 

The “ T( in)>le ” is selt-explana- 
ton. and the five bosses aie often 
supposed to leiiresent the number 
of witnesses at the leieniony 
which the Jewish law rccjiiircd 
This class of iing is sometimes 
retened to as the Maznl lob, 
whuli means ” Jc^y he wMth you,’* 
01 “ Croocl hit k to you,” since 

this was the favourite Hebrew^ inscription 
engraved on tlie insuic 

Ti.'^re .lie many beautiful German and 
Flemish rings of this tyjie still in existence, 
a niimluT of them dating from the sixteenth 
and sc\c'nti*(‘nth centuries 
After the ceremony was 
over the rings were taken 
off and kept as mementoes 
by the contracting parties 
One cannot help wondei- 
ing what kind of treasures 
these Israelitish women 
earned back with them 
into Palestine, when, by 
Pharaoh’s orders, they 
were at length dnven out 



!■ ig 4 \n East Inihan 
Sliver “pendant" nng, 
with pear-shsped drops 
that tinkle as the hand 
moves 
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from ligypt, and ere they departed “ did 
according to Ihe word of Moses, and they 
borrowed (or ' demanded ’) of the Egyptians 
jewels of Sliver and jewels of gold and 
raiment, and they spoiled the Egyptians ” 

# Fig 4 represents an 
licist Indian ring very 
similar in idea to that 
of the Egyjitian one, 
inasmuch os it is com- 
jiosed of a single hand, 
init a wide one in this 
case, and to its lontie 
j,. All are affixed huiithts of 

I'lK s All liidi.m nils i i i , , 

iiM.it III titlur Kia<,s or h o 1 1 o w, jicar-^-Iiajicd 
u>sui. In. kid \Mi)i silvti silver drops, whiih 

melodious note w'lth eveiy movemeul ol the 
hand These “ jumdaiit ” ring«., with the 
stones or diojis falling over the fingers .itid 
glittering with e.u h movement, .11 e t xliemeU 
charat teiistic oi the liast, where llu love ol 
colour jind glitter is absoliitelv mliorn A 
short while ago this foim of ring was 
inliodiued hv a few Ivoiidon jewelleis. - 

a little ( h.nn of diaiiioncls Ixung A 

allowed to swing acioss the fingeis, 
but th(‘ fashion was not taken to \eiy 
kindly 

Fig 5 IS ,in Indian iing made eitlier v- 

m gl.iss or tryslal, backed with silver ^ 

or toil, and made much in the* shape 
of a daisy Some of tli(*sc lings aie iii'i'J,*’,,, 
of surprrsingh laige si/e, and ueic «.<.iar 1 < 
somc'timc's worn jnobably upon the 
lliiimb, since in the* coiiise ol ,iges 
each fingcT in tuin has been the betrothal 
and w(‘dding finger 

Fig f) shows ,i ( unous B\ /ant me betiotlial 
ring, the be zc 1 c based w'lth two heads, a m.in’s 
and a w’oman’s, and a sm.ill cross above 
the jiaii Th(‘ lem.iindei of the iing is 
lointc'd .111(1 adorned w'lth 

onginabiig liom the fact 1 ^ ,„riuus r.v- 

that the piedomin.iling /•'mint ii.ii>ii,ii rin«, 
design of llie ring-, w.is .i |r;„'';,f''J*n”ii,.Crs 
basket or boucpiet of tin mlnr I.mtion^ 
flowers y jnet 1 y and itininin. 

fanciful are main'ot these pmuaiis 

floial lings, and often the stemes used w'erc 
of ii jiaiticnlar coloiii to repiescnt certain 
blossoms, w’hile emeralds dcpii:lcd the gicen 
le.aves 

The impoitance th.il wms attached to 
betrothal iings differed considerably in 
^ vaiioiis count lies, though 

01^ the w'hole it w^as 
regal ded as .1 binding act 
and a suic foreiunner of 
mairiagc' In Spain, par- 
licularly, the gift of a 
FI? 7 A"c;iaidinetti," regarded as a true 

or Ktirden ring, so ailled prOlTllSC of lliarnage, but 

tjj® vjkmgs of 

or bouquet of flowers tiic North the exchange or 


giving of rings did not apparently form a^y 
Vital part of the ceremonies, but was regarded 
principally as a kind of memorial gift. The 
custom of the betrothal nng was only intro- 
duced into Norway at a much later period, 
and then imjiortcd from 
the South 

France has produced tw’‘o 
1 cry prettv t vpcs of engage- ^ 

ment rings — the marquise jw 
and the “ regard ” nng ^ Jf 

'1 he first of these is shown 
inFig 9, whcicafineoblong 
emerald lorms the central 
jiortion, and is surrounded . 
by diamonds Fig lo gives „f ‘''“i,",.,';'-: 

another C'Xcimjlle, with nns 1 he design is 1 
diamond leaves surround- m mr- 

, j (Jituises 

ing a rul)y centre 

file “regard” rings, which w’erc formerly 
in gicat vogue, w'ere so called bctausc the 
initials of Llie stonc'S with w'hich they w'cic 
set lormcd tlirit word 

R uby 

\ E mcidld 

A nielh^'st 

jfejM ^ 

D i.imond 

1*2? The acc'ount of Mtirtin Luther's 

v' betiolhal nng, given by Mi II Noel 
JInmphreW'*, in “The Intellectual 
S"... Observer” (Felirii.ii y. i 8 (,i). i, full 

nhr I tin. idd is of interest 

"The bctrolhmcnt nng of Luther 
IS comjiosecl ol an nitric .itc device 
of gold-woik set with a ruby, the emblem 
of exalted love T'hc gold dcv’ices rcjire- 
seiit all the sj'inbols of the Passion In 
the centre is the (nuificd S.ivioiir On one 
side is the sjieai wMth w'hu h the side w'as 
pierced and the lod ol reeds of the 
nf(hT_ flagellation , on the other 
A leaf of hx.ssop Beneath 
OCqI arc the due with wTi th the 

Kx soldieis cast lots for the 
garment w’ltliout seam, and 
below are the thiec nails 
Ii,i U. A hue back may be dis- 

inii.|iiiM rum in tingiiishcd tile inside of the 
Other symbols 
coniK'ctcd W'lth the last acts 
of the AMoncmenl , the w'hoJe so grouped 
as to make a large cross, surmounted In 
the lubv, the most ‘>aheiil feature ol tlic 
device On the inside of the 
nng the msciiptions arc still 
l>ci1ect They contain the 
names of the betrothed pair, 
and the date of the w'eclding- 
day 111 GcTman, *dcr 13 Junij ^A)|h 
1525 ' This was the ring pre- ^Jlr 

sen ted to the w'lfe at the 
betrothal, and worn by her „ . 

after the mamage ” .,n? ^r 

The marriage nng was still Martin Lmhcr 
more compheated, tang a 
double nng, of W'hlCh every Passion and ih 
point and structure had some ‘•“{counted bv a 

the emblem 

symbolical meaning. of exalted love 


Fig II Ihe bt 
trotlinl nng of 


surmounted by a 
ruby, the emblem 
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'1 Ills section comprises .iriicles showing how women may help in all branches ol religious work. All 
the principal charities will be described, as well as home and foreign missions The chief headings aie 


Woman's Work in Religion 

A/iwioiia} 

/iiiiifia 

llvnh tit 

Great Leaders of Relitfious 
Thought 


Charities 

Hciv to VVotk for Cuai 
C hiin/ui 

i$nat Chat tty Oryantsattom 
Loial Chant If etc 

The Women of the Bible 


Bazaars 

ITow to Mauas^e a ( htttch 
liazaar 

I Chat to Mtikt Jor tta.uat r 
(>arden Jiazaars, ett 

How to Manatfe a Sunday School 


THE ORIGIN OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION 
OF THE BIBLE 


The Story of the Early Translations — Preparing a New Edition of the Old Testament — What 
Excavations in Egypt Have Proved—Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Authorised Version 


'Till fust copy of the Authorised Version 
of the Bible was printed in i6ii Be- 
foie the issue of the Autlionscd Version 
thiee other versions were in use in Great 
Britain The most popular ol these was 
the " Cieneva ” Bible, prepared by English- 
men who had fled from England during the 
pel seditions in the reign ol Queen Mary 

The Oeneva Bible 

It was not published until 1560, and was 
pielaced with an address to Queen Eliza- 
beth, calling her attention to her numerous 
eiK’inies.of whom “some are worldlings, who, 
as Demas, have forsaken Christ for the love 
ol this world ; others are ambitious pre- 
lates, who, as Amaziah and Diolnphes, 
( an abide none but themselves , and, as 
Demetrius, many practise sedition to main- 
tain their errors ” Therefore the trans- 
lators declared that there was no way so 
expedient and necessary for the preservation 
ol God’s Word and the destruction of her 
enemies as to present unto her Majesty the 
Holy Scriptures "faithfully and plainly 
translated according to the languages wherein 
they were written by the Holy Ghost " 
Ujxin the title-page is inscribed " The 
Bible and Holy &riptures contained in the 
Old and New Testament, translated accord- 
ing to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred 
with the best translations in divers languages. 
With most profitable Annotations upon all 
the h.ird places, and other things of great 


importance, as may appear m the Ejiistlo 
to the Readers ” 

Some of the " other things " were most 
obnoxious to James 1 Two of them in 
particular annoyed him In a note beside 
2 Chronicles xv 16, which tells how Asa 
" removed his mother from being queen,” 
wv find this remark, " Herein he showed 
that he lacked zeal, for she ought to have 
died ” This probably referred to the death 
of James’s mother, Mary Queen of Scots 
Against Exodus 1 17, where we are told that, 
contrary to the king’s command, the mcn- 
childrcn were saved ahve, the note runs, 
" Their disobedience to the king was lawful, 
though their dissembling was evil.” This 
James I considered most pernicious teaching. 
He said, ” To disobey a king is not lawful, 
such traitorous conceits should not go forth 
among the people ” Therefore when, in 
1604, Dr Reynolds, the leader of the Puritan 
parly, proposed a new translation, although 
the bishops were not generally in favour of 
it, the king seized the opportunity as a means 
of eliminating dangerous doctrines and also 
of displaying his learning in theological 
matters 

A Wise Rule 

Most fortunately for those who came after 
him, one of the fourteen rules drawn up for 
the guidance of the translators runs, " No 
marginal notes at all to be affixed, but 
only for the explanation of the Hebrew 






or Greek words which cannot, without some 
circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be 
expressed in the text.” 

Without this rule, one can imagine that the 
King might have been tempted to suggest 
footnotes to counteract the " evil influence ” 
of some of the marginal references in the 
Geneva Bible 

The Translators of i6ii 

James I is sometimes called a ” learned 
fool,” and, no doubt, though impolite, 
there is a certain amount of truth m the 
remark. However, with legard to the trans- 
lation of the Bible, he did not allow his lool- 
ishness to get the Ix'fter of his learning 

Fifty-lour translators were appointed to 
meet in different groujis at Westminster. 
Oxford, and Cambiulgc, the l>can of 
Westminster and the two University 
Hebrew professors being appointed .is 
presidents King James tominanded the 
Bishopofl-ondon to request theothci bishops 
to discover in their vaiious dioceses all thost 
who had especial skill in the Hebiew and 
Gieek tongues, and who had ” taken pains 
in their private stuclv of the Scnptuics for 
the clearing of any obscurities either in the 
Hebrew or in the Cfrcek, or touching any 
difficulties or mistakings in the lormei 
English tianslation ” These men when 
tound, were to be asked to send ” such the ii 
obseivations ” for the assistance of the 
translators called together by llie king 
The letter from James 1 to the iiishop o< 
London is still extant, and is dated July 
22, 1604. 

The translators were in every sense fitted 
for it as scholars, and neither ivere they 
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drawn exclusively from cither the High 
Church or Puritan party — indeed, some were 
chosen who had no ecclesiastical bias, 
but merely for their learning 

They were divided into six companies, 
each undertaking a special portion of the 
Scriptures, and eaeh was given access to 
cver^' possible source of information Tlu'ir 
task occupied them for about four years, and 
then two membeis w'cie clioscn from each 
compiin\, who spent nine months in careful 
revision of the whole, and after that two 
years w'cre occn]»icd in tlu* punting 

Dr Miles Smith (.iftcrwards Bishop ot 
Gloucestiu) states in the preface, " Neither 
did vve disdain to revise that which we had 
done, and to bung to the anvil that whu h we 
h.id hammered, leanng no repioach lor slow- 
ness nor coveting jiraise for expedition ” 
W^hen we consulei the niimlx'r of trans- 
lations which weie m.icle 111 dilterent l.in- 
gudges and their .ige— the Latin and Svnac 
veisions dale bac k to the seLond century — 
and also the \cinous co])i(‘s of those trans- 
lations in hanclwiiting long before the 
inxention of the ])nutmg mai hiiie, we shall 
uahse something of the conflicting evidence 
which had to be silted in order to get as 
neai as jiossible to the oiiginal truth 

Sources of the Sacred Text 
Not one copy, so lai as is known, remains 
of the cmginal inaniisciipfs Sometimes the 
knowledge ol this fact alc-ae causes an uneasy 
sense of “ want ol loimclations.” as Mi 
I’ateison Smyth tells us in Ins admiiablc 
little book, “ How we gol oui Bible ” But 
those w'lio know anyllnng of the Biblical 
tieasiiies to be loimd m Ilie gieat hbraiies 



Or Ginsburi, the famous Hebrew scholar, engaged in (he British Museum on his Colossal task of preparing a new edition of the Hebrew 
Old Testament. Here he has access to l.tOO valuable Hebrew manuseriptt 
Photo by kindftrmisston of Tht BrUtik and Foreten Btble Society 
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of the world know that thousands of old 
Scripture wntings — copies of translations of 
the originals and translations from them — 
are still at the disposal of the scholars who 
seek to piece them together so as to produce 
a complete Bible Apart f rom the copies and 
translations, we have another source from 
which it IS estiinaUd that a Bible could be 
produced, though every manuscript and 
translation were destroyed The quotations 
from the Scrijiturcs in the early writings of 
the Fathers are so copious that scholars be- 
lieve it would Ix' ]xjssible to rcqiroduce the 
entire Bible fiom them alone 

Basis of Modern Translations 

The basis of new translations is the piiiest 
text which can be obtained from the original 
longues in which the Scriptures were written 
— the old Testami'iit in Hebrew and the New 
in Greek. As time goes on we have greatei 
opportunities of getting a jiure text than in 
earlier ages, wlien fewer manuscrijits had 
been discovered Foi instance, the eaihest 
maniisciipt of any portion ol the Bible, in 
the oiiginal language, which is at jnesent 
known to exist v\as only found in 1892 in 
Egypt — written on papyrus m the third 
century This and many other manuscripts 
have been discoveied, not only since the 
publication of the A ut housed Version, but 
also since the publication of the Revised 
Version (New Testament, 1881, Old Testa- 
ment, 1885). 

In 1 <900 the Bible Society made' airange- 
ments foi the issue of a nc \v edition of the 
Hebrew Old Testament 

This colossal task is being cairicd out — 
this is written in nm- by Dr (iinsbutg, 
the famous Hebrew scholai Da}' after d.iy 
he IS at work 111 the Biitish Museum, wheic 
he has access to over 1,400 valuable Hebrew 
manuscripts. These he is able to compare 
with early English editions of printed 
Hebrew Bibles (1482-1525), and also with 
ancient versions, one of the most important 
ol these Ix'ing the Samaritan version of tlie 
IVntatcuch, believed by some to date 
back to 335 B c The original of this is in an 
ancient ark at Nablous (Shecham) among 
other Saniantan relics. Several copies of 
it arc to be found in Europe 

New Testament Greek 

As an instance of Di Ginsburg’s research, 
we may quote the following In the 
Authorised Version, verse 6 of the 24th 
Psalm runs, " 'I'his is the generation of them 
that seek him, that sec'k thy face, O Jacob ” 
In the Revised Veision it is translated, 
“ That seek th\ face, O God of Jacob,” ‘‘O 
tiod ” being printed in italics to show 
that, although the translators believed this 
to be the correct translation they had no 
proof of It Dr Gmsbuig has recently dis- 
covered an old Hcbiew manusciipt giving 
the passage as *' O God of Jacob Many 
other instances could be given of con- 
jectuial emendations reccivmg manusenpt 
authoiity. 


If we turn to the New Testament, we shall 
find that the Greek in which it was written 
was sufficiently unlike any other known 
Greek as to be termed, in the past, ” New 
Testament ” Greek Recently, ow’ing to 
excavations in Egypt, documents have been 
discovered, iiroving it to have been the 
ordinary, every-day language of the people, 
such as the disciples, chiefly simple fisher folk, 
would have lx:cn likely to have written in. 
It is a fresh proof of the truth of our New 
Testament that its style is rather popular 
than literary It was written in the language 
of the jieople, for the people Our Author- 
ised Version to-day is still the most popular 
version among English-speaking people 

Beauty of the Authorlaed Version 

The Revised Version is certainly the more 
scholarly and correct , but of the Authorised 
it h.is truly been said that its uncommon 
beauty and marvellous English " lives on the 
ear like a music that can never be forgotten ” 
‘‘ It is.” said Father tabei, after he became a 
Roman Catholic, ” like the sound of church- 
bells which the convert scarcely knows how 
he can forgo Its facilities seem often 
to be almost things rathei than words It 
IS part of the national mind and the anchor 
ol the national seriousness The memory 
ol the dead passes into it The potent 
traditions ol childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses It is the representative of a man’s 
l)cst moments , all that there has been 
about him of soft and gentle and pure and 
jx'iiitent and good speaks to him for cvci out 
of his English Bible It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt never dimmed and controversy 
novel soiled , tind in the length and breadth 
of the land there is not a Protestant with a 
spark of religiousness about him whose 
spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 

It has been said, and with truth, that 
Enghsh literature owes more to the Author- 
ised Version of the Scriptures than to any 
other source The greatest of our prose 
writers have willingly acknowledged the debt 
of gratitude which they owe it for their 
noblest passages 

Purpoae of the Tercentemry 

The spring of 1911 wall see the celebration 
of the tercentenary of the Authorised 
Version 

Sunday, March 26, is to be observed 
throughout the country as Tercentenary 
Sunday, and on March 29 a great meeting 
will be held m the Royal Albert Hall 

Tlic object of these celebrations is not to 
glorify one particular version, excellent as 
that IS, nor to promote the advancement 
ot one particular society , nor is the collection 
of funds the end in view, but rather to call the 
attention of Great Bntain to the debt we owe 
to those who have given us so priceless a 
treasure in our own tongue, and that we may 
express our national thanksgiving for it to 
Almighty God Similar celebrations will 
be held in Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. 
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SMALL CHARITY BAZAARS 

LOMUntud from fagt 4»f, J^ri J 

Fortune>^eUlng by Tea-leaves — Voting Competition — A '^Rose Lottery'' — Two Important 

Points to Receive Attention 


'T'iie majority of^the public are interested m 

* fortune telling, and on bazaar days are 
in high good humour, therefore it would be 
an excellent idea to place, say, four pretty 
girls in gipssy costume — the number of girls 
should be according to the sue of the room 
— to read the visitors’ fortunes out of their 
teacups They might charge sixpence per 
person, and the fortune, of course, would 
have to be very brief , but the “ art ” can 
easily be learned by studying one of the 
fortune cups, which can be bought 

Novel, e.isy competitions will provide far 
quicker and larger sources of income than 
the ordinary “ rallies " A good idea for the 
former is to place ten liglitcd candles in a 
row, and make the spectators blow all ten 
out by a single effort Three] jcncc could be 
charged for eveiy attcnijit, anti the winner — 
Vfho makes a r.iie appearance — be given a 
pretty brooch, or some similar reward A 
variation of the ide.i is to have all the candles 
lit by a single matt h 

A Voting Competition 

I have known a voting table also to be a 
very vivid source of interest — the method 
generally employed is to take three questions 
of general interest, sav, foi example, Should 
M.P 's be paid > Should you ni.iri> without 
being in love ^ Who is youi favourite actor ^ 
The object is to make the questions attack 
both different sections of the jiress and of 
the people 'Jwopcnce or thiecpciue is 
charged for every vote rciorded, the voter 
only signing his nurnbci, which is ;issigncd 
him by the attendant, and ot A\hich the 
latter keeps a record The questions should 
be changed daily, and a prize awarded to the 
person whose vi^tc agices with the majority, 
and whose coupon is hist drawn Irom the 
ballot- box' 'Ihe results should be promi- 
nently posted up 

Another idea is to get a tailor’s dummy — 
a local tailoi will willingly lend one, dress 
it up in a man’s costume, devoid only of a 
tie The ladies among the visitors will be 
required to choose and buy a tic in the 
bazaar — it ought not to cost them more than 
sixpence — which they consider most suitable 
for wearing with the suit, and pin it on I 
have only once seen one of these figures used, 
and I counted over 200 ties pinned on to it 

Of course, a jury of men decide the 
“ nicest ” ties, and a prize is awarded daily 
A **Ro5e Lottery” 

A novel form of lottery is called the 
“ Rose Lottery ” Bunches of roses of differ- 
ent colours arc placed in large vases — there 
should be two or three vases, and ladies are 
asked to close their eyes and choose a rose, 
it having been previously decided which 
rose on that particular day shall be the 
winning colour. Say a red rose is chosen, 


when a lady picks it out she carries it to a 
stall at the other side of the bazaar (this 
idea IS to relieve too much congestion at one 
stall), where an cnoimoiis rose-dccorated 
basket is prepared containing pnzes, the 
wmner is allowed to put in her hand and take 
her chance of what she secures Some special 
prizes ought to be featuied and advertised to 
draw people to the lottery A pretty varia- 
tion on the idea is to have invisible pnzes 
tied on to the stems of the roses and let the 
public draw at w’lll — ^they, in any case, keep- 
ing the rose or other flower wdiich they draw. 

Novelties such as 1 h.ivc named not only 
make the inward success of the bazaar, 
but they give the journalists something to 
write about — something to tell the public, 
and bring them down. 

Important Points 

There arc* tw'O very important points 
which ought to receive the attention of 
bazaar organisers, the first is, that cither a 
bank or two wcll-knowm jicrsons should be 
selected .IS custodians of the receipts, and 
when the bazaar is over a statement of 
accounts ought .ilwiiys to be issued — at any 
rate, to those who chiefly .assisted at it To 
observe strict business rules docs not cast a 
doubt on anyone's honesty, but docs avoid 
the grumbling one often hears at the loose 
management of the financial end of charity 
entertainments 

'Jhc second point is that someone should 
be aj)j)Oinlcd to give c'oirect information to 
the Press When jiossible, tyiicwrilten par- 
ticulars of any sjH'cial events, names of 
stallholders, etc , should be in readiness for 
the journalists At jircsent it is no unusual 
cxpcni'iicc for those unlortiinatc individuals 
to wander round and round the bazaar, 
forlornly searching for someone who will 
“ tell them anything about anything ” 
Result, dearth of notice in the papers 

Tact, firmness, ,incl originality, but, above 
all, not too many mistresses to direct 
allains, spell success foi chanty bazaars. 

A difliculty .somelimes confronts the or- 
ganisers in obtaining b,ick the books of 
raffle counterfoils .ind books of unsold 
tickets from the distributors, but the follow- 
ing plan lias been found to work well A 
sjiccial raffle for some dainty prize should be 
advertised for those helpers only who returned 
their counterfoils and money by a certain 
sjiccificd date Women sellers, above all, nearly 
always become punctual under this plan. 

At the conclusion of the bazaar there 
should be a final meeting of the committee, 
and on this occasion all accounts ought to 
be presented, and the bazaar affairs gener- 
ally wound up. The secretary should then 
write letters of thanks to firms or persons 
who were prominent in assisting the bazaar. 
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WHEEIE TO STUDY ART 

THE BYAM SHAW AND VICAT COl.E SCHOOL OF ART 
Hy GLADYS BRATTIE CKOZIER 


A new Art School and its Ideals — Individuality and Originality Carefully Fostered by Teaching 
Methods — Hours of Work — Subjects Taught — ^Fees — Prizes and Scholarships 

splendidly fitted building, containing a set 
ot fine studios, at 70, Cainptlen Street, 
C'.mi})den Hill, W , by Mi Bv.iin Shaw and 
Mr j<ex X'Kat ('ole, two of the incisl biilliant 
oi our younger artists 

It has ahead >' become a highly flourish- 
ing school, with an attendance of over forty 
students, and the chance visitor to the 
school IS struck by the youthful sjnrit of 
energy and aitislic enterprise \\ hit h animates 
students and teachers alike, and which is 
a most stimulating and refreshing thing 
to meet with 

lo the gill ait student a peculiar attrac- 
tion in the teaching lies m the fact that 
the chief object m the course ol training is 
to stimulate the young artist’s own origin- 
ality, and by constant change of Work and 
of models, to avoid any jxissibilily of 
sl*dem‘ss or monotony 111 the daily lound of 
work in the studios 

Work and Working: Hour* 

School working houis aie fiom 10 to 6, 
wnth a bleak of au houi loi luncheon and 
a short lest for tea, except cm Saluidays, 
when the school closes at 4 

Duiing the morning hours, fiom 10 to 
12 JO, all gill students who aie sufficiently 
advanicd work in the woman’s life class, 
undci the direction of Mi B>am Shaw him- 
self From 1 30 to 4 p m a costume model 
poses, while fiom 4 30 to 6 there is a draped 
model sketching class held in the biggest of 


'Tills is the newest of London Art Schools 
* of impoilaiu(‘, foi it was ojx’ned m 
M»iy, H)io, 111 .1 specially designed and 



A studio tea is usually a merry little meal that makes a welcome 
break in the afternoon's work 
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Mr Byam Shaw criticising a student's work in the costume class, held daily in the afternoon 

tKt‘ studios for the entire school, men tind hivoiii of students 
ffiil students NNoiking together A fresh lay figure, so as to ] 
model sits eveiy day, posed with ditteient to contr.ists of te\ 
accessories, under different eflects of light, the necessaiy iiitt* 
w’lth the object of encouraging students to tests — leu minutes 
sketch general effects rajnclly «in(l to deput iviei 

■ t. , , Sliaw 

With these ends in view, .dl soils oj kiune, a c 

original aeecssoru's have been introduced 4,mps mil m niv 

into the studio A hammock in which the (osinniri hnvi* 
model was gently swMymg to .md fro, and a students for st 

swing w'llh a child to be p.imted engaged 

m more vigoious ,ittion, wTie among the studio Ih 

subjects which lately occupied the sketch- l^se lump 

mg class. number ot dol 

The Colour Sense 

Mr Vic at -Cole h.is excellent schemes for 
obtaining original effects of lighting A big 
cupboard door, leading dow'n to the cellars 
below', has been jircsscd into service on one 
or tw'o occasions to provide an admirable 
setting foi a model posed jieejnng fnan the 
shadow of the open dooi with ,i biilhant light 
behind her, giving the weird effect of some 
fantastic witch’s cave 

Round the studio w'all runs a nariow 
shelf beneath which is a most interesting 
and highly varied collection of vivid and 
arresting students’ sketches, each of which 
while showang much individuality and ^ 
character in its tieatment, is obviously 
painted with a keen .ippreciation ni the 
necessity of depicting eveiy objcit m rela- 
tion to Its immediate surroundings, an 
important point w'hich both Mr By.im 
Shaw and Mr Vicat-Colc are nc\er tiicd of 
impressing on their pupils 

The colour schemes of these sketches are 
usually bold and original, and show much 
true artistic feeling, for Mr Vicat-Cole, 
himself a very fine and subtle colourist, mm r i 

knows both how to show students to see The sublet is onefo??iii 


colour and to teach 
them the relation- 
ships in which 
colours stand to one 
another, and how 
they can lie harmo- 
nised to iiroduce a 
beautiful and, at 
the same time, true 
effect 

‘ Man^'^ an othcr- 
w'lse excellent 
modern jxirlrait is 
entirely spoilt by 
the hojieless w'ay in 
W'hich llie clothes 
are jifiinted,” as 
Mr Byam Shaw 
rcmarkc'd, and the 
.irt of how' to jitiiul 
Ixitli historic and 
modcMn costume 
has, therefore, licen 
made <i sjieiial fc.i- 
luie of iiistruelion 
.it the St hool 
IS, held daily in the afternoon Bc)tll the JirinCl- 

I>.ils .lie stiongly in 
favoiii of students w'oiking from the diaped 
lay figure, so as to le.un how'to give full value 
1o contr.ists of texture and m,ik*nal w'lthout 
the necessaiy intei nij>tions ioi the model’s 
tests — ten minutes in an hour 
Mediaeval Dolls 

Ml B\am Shaw InmstU is, ns .ill jut line 
loveis know', a gie.it slutleiil of me(lia*v.il 
fimcs, anti many t)f Ins fine medi.ev.il 
costumes h.n\e betui put at the disjiosal of 
the students for study 

In the still life .mtl la\ figiiie costume 
p.iintmg studio theie is ,i most interesting 
t.'ise hung ag.iinst the w'all, which disjilays 
,i number ot tlolls weaiiiig the gaib of 



Mr Vicat'Cole posing a child model for the sketching class 
The subiect is one for snapshot drawing of a model in motion 



A vftluable aid lo students engaged in historical painting (h- 
illustrating is the museum of dolls dressed in correct historical 
costumes, to which each girl student maylcontribute 


rncth.rvtil limes The knight, the page, tlic 
ch&teliiinc, the serving-m<iid, and, l.ist hut 
not least, the fool, aic ail lepiesenled Tin ir 
dresses, having been lojned Jioin punts and 
pictures of the day, aic collect in every 
detail, llns collection furnishes a valuable 
means of releiente for students engaged cither 
in planning out a set of illustrations to some 
romantic story whose jieiiod is set in olden 
days, or m composing some important picture. 

Each new girl student is invited to con- 
liibuto to the collection one of these dolls, 
dressed, ot course, entiiely by herself. 
Certainly those the writer saw were a gieat 
tiibiite to then makers’ taste and skill 
A Kindly Critic 

On Saturday mornings the students’ 
weekly unsigned exercises in composition, 
executed in black-and-white, on a given 
theme, as, for instance, “ Jcabella and the 
Pot of Btisil,” arc pinned up in a row in onc' 
of the studios foi criticism by Mr Byam 
Shaw, w'hosc own brilliant illustr.ition wrnk 
makes him a most helpful critic ot his pupils’ 
often very ambitious attempts to portrac 
some difficult subject His comments aie 
keen, yet alwa\s kindly, and his humoi- 
ously apt rcmaiks arul siiggc.stions aic 
received with entliralled attention by the 
group of young artists who, from a respectful 
distance, sin round him. and hang on his 
w'ords os he passes from onc drawing to 
another, and returns finally to the best 
picture of the week to pay it a highly coveted 
compliment with the remark, " I should like 
to keep that, please ! ” But sketches are 


weeks, there being vacations of a week at 
Christmas, a week at Easter, and six weeks m 
the summer. Students arc not bound by 
fixed terms, but may join at any time, 
those who join before the summer holidays 
continuing their term w’hen the school re- 
opens in the autumn 

The school w'ork is strictly progressive, and 
students must pass in antique clrawang and 
in elementary p.untiiig before attending 
the advanced classes New students submit 
w'ork to qualify for the life class, but be- 
ginners, as well as advanced students, arc in- 
vited to join the si hool, and those who wish it 
are prepared for the Koyal Academy Schools. 

Feeg and Pri/:5 

The school fees arc as follows : 

By the year (lo a m to 6 p m , £ s d 

ten months’ tuition), from date 
of joining to the same date m 

the follow’ing year 19 19 o 

Six months 1 10 a m to 6 p m ) . . 14 14 o 

Ihrec nionths(io a m to 6 p m ) 8 80 

One month (10 a m to 6 p m ) . . 4 4 o 

Three months (10 a m to 6 j3 m ), 

thicc days a w'cek . *550 

Sketih class (4 30 to 6 p m , free 

to day students), 2 months . . 3 30 

These fees aie reduced 20 jicr cent for the 
sons and daughters of professional artists 
and for students engaged m teaching. 

There is also a sujqilcmentary life class for 
men and w'omen students unable to attend 
during the day, held by Mr Byam Shaw from 
8 to 10 alteinatc evenings, except Saturday, 
the fee for w'hich is three guineas for two 
months’ tuition All students must provide 
their ow'ii easels and painting materials, 
wdiich can be obtained at the usual discount 
pnocs at the school. 
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A scholarship of one jrear's free tuition in 
the school is to be awarded annually at the 
end of the school year for the best work 
done in the school. 

One month’s free tuition with Mr Vicat 
Cole’s landscape class in the country will be 
awarded for the best landscape done by a 
student. 

Numerous prizes of painting mcitcrials 
are awarded from lime to time for the licst 
work done m the various subjects taught 

The Staff 

Besides the two principals, one or other 
of whom IS in daily attendance at tlic school, 
thcie IS an augmentary staff, consisting of 
Mr. W Dacres Adams, the jxirtiait p.untc'r, 

Mr. D. Murray Smith, R B A , and Mr 
C Austin Cooper, who is the curator of the 
school, and under whose instruction young 
students draw in monochrome from casts in 
the antique studio, the principals examining 
their work at certain fixed times 

Several vcTy interesting supplementary 
c lasses arc given in sets of half a dozen lessons 
of two hours each during the afternoons, the 
fees for each of these special courses Ix'ing 
two and a half guineas 

Of these, Mrs Byam Shaw holds the 
miniature painting cla.ss three afternoons a 
week This c la.ss is limited to a few students, 
so that each may get individual attention 

Mr. D Murray Smith, R B A , holds a 
similar special cl«iss on the technique and 
practice of etching, and from time to time 
Mr Byam Shaw holds the same short 
scries of six special classes — ^limited to a few 
students — for pen and ink drawing, black- 


and-white wash, decoration, book-plates, 
lettering, and all things connected with the 
illustration and decoration of books from 
time to time 

Dr Kenneth Martin lectures on artistic 
anatomy, illustrated from the living model, 
during the winter months Mr Pcrcival 
Silley, M A , lectures on architecrture and 
Practical Perspective 

The Summer Curriculum 

During the summer and autumn classes 
are held for animal painting from the life 
by Mr Carton Moore-Park, the course of in- 
struction including the anatomy of the horse, 
dog, .incl the smaller mammals and birds, 
demonstrations being given from the living 
animal. The animal p.imtmg students have 
already spent some pleasant and instructive 
aiternoons painting polo ponies out in the 
ojien at Wimbledon, and w'lllpiobably, during 
the summer months, also visit the Zoo wath 
the object of painting animals from life 

Mr Vicat Cole also holds special classes in 
sketching landsc.ipe in oil and water-colours. 
In June the tlass meets at Kew (rardens, 
when the azak'a beds are in full bloom and 
making a jiicture of dazzling beauty for the 
young artists’ bru'^hes to dejnet 

Mr David Murray, R A , Mr H S Tuke, 
A R A , and Mr Charles Sims, A R A , arc 
honorary visitors to the school, and take 
the liveliest interest 111 the progress of the 
students, Mr Sims spending no less than 
two and a half hours on the octasion of his 
last visit in giving a demonst nation lesson 
in portrait painting fiom the life, to the 
delight of the assembled school 


FAMOUS BOOK5 BY 
WOMEN 


No. 5. “ PRIDE AND PREJUDICE ” 

By J.\NE AUSTKN 


J ANE Austen’s reputation grew very slowly, 
for she was in some respects ahead 
of her age She could describe those about 
her with a humorous appreciation which 
was amazing in one who never lived in other 
surroundings or society than those which 
she described Her sense of humour was 
quite detached from her exjieriencc, and 
her grasp of character and her method of 
delineating it, in the opinion of some of 
the highest judges, stand almost without 
a rival 

Her most famous book, “ Pride and 
Prejudice,” was published in 1813, and 
abounds in the qualities which have made 
her, slowly but surely, famous She wrote 
of the people she knew and the society in 
which she moved, and the marvellous way 
m which her stones flow — the incidents 
rising one from another in the most natural 
and inevitable way — ^is only less dehghtful 
than the tiny strokes by which she etches 
every light and shade in character 


In “ Pride and Prejudice ” appear the 
Bcnnet family, well-to-do jicoplc living near 
a small town There is Mrs Bcnnet, a 
perfect juctuic of the unreasonable and 
irritating woman, most amusing to read of, 
but utterly infuri.itmg to live with , her 
lovely eldest dauglifcr, the sweet and gentle 
Jane, her lively and l.iscmating second 
daughter, Elizabeth , Mary, the studious 
png . and Lydia and Kitty, two frankly 
vulg.ir harum-scarums There is also Mr 
Bcnnet, a sarcastic, self-contained man, who 
has long ceased to leceive any jilciisure 
from the society of his wife exccjit licing 
amused at her ridiculous ignorance and the 
utter folly of her w' ays “And this,” as Miss 
Austen remarks, “ is not the sort of happi- 
ness which a man would in general wish to 
owe to his wife ” 

The story ojxjns with a young, wealthy, 
but unmarned man taking a great house 
in the neighbourhood. And since “it is a 
truth universally acknowledged that a single 
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man in possession of a good fortune must 
be m want of a wife,” ^e keynote of the 
book IS revealed at the very outset 

The story portrays a society in which 
every girl wjis eager to be married, and 
frankly thinks of every man as a possible 
husband Even the delightful heroine, 
Elizabeth, when receiving a totally unex- 
pected proj)os.il fiom a man she loathes 
(accomp.inied by .in intimation that he h.as 
held out against her ch.irms .is long as he 
t oiild because her family is so v ulgar •) so 
*ar reve.ils the huslund-hunting .ittitiide of 
that period .is to tell him that “ she had 
not known him long befoie she felt that he 
was the l.ist man in tlie world she could 
ever be ]>rcv.iiled 
on to m.irry ” 

1' h 1 s u h w e 1- 
come suitor is 
the friend ol the 
wealthy v o 11 n g 
m.in , ,md he is 
so proud <ind 
reserved, and. .is 
seems to us to- 
d.iv, sointoler.ibly 
sei f-s u ffic lent. 
th.it it IS a mir.Kle 
that e\ en lMis« 

Austen c o u 1 d 
change him into 
a hero bet 01 e the 
end of till' 1k)oI< 

Ills attitude is 
that ol a little 
Providence He 
.se ji.ii at es his 
liiend fiom jane 
bei iiuse ol liei 
"low ( o 11 n ei - 
turns ” 1 le IS 111 

black nngei at 
I al 1 1 n g in love 
himself wit ii 
Eli/.ibelh , .ind 
hci Iivelv'^ spiiit. 
though it indiues 
some le.sisiaiiie 
in lu'i, IS not halt 
stiong enough to 
punish his intolerable conceit as most 
Certainly he deserv es 

llowcvei. his aunt. Lady Catherine dc 
Bourgh, IS so uttcilv hateful, such an 
insolent, ill-bied, imiu'rtinent old h.'irndan, 
that the nephew shows uji less darkly by 
hei side th.in otherwise he would How 
J'-h/abeth toleiates a six weeks' stay in 
Kent IS a mvstery — in the neighbourhood 
of Lad\ Catheiiiic and in the house wnth 
Mr t ollings, one of the most exquisitely 
diawn eh.iraeteis in the book. He was a 


clerical snob and toady, whose lengthy and 
ponderous proposal to his first choice can 
best be summed up in the actual words of 
another which took place only the other 
day in real life ” I have prayed a great 
deal about it, and 1 think you wall make me 
happy as my wife * ” 

Elizabeth’s attitude to her family is one 
of the charms of the book She is so keenly 
aw'are of the absurdities of most of them, 
and yet so loyal that one cannot help both 
admiring .ind lovang her 

The change in her feelings from utter 
dislike of Mr Darcy to better understand- 
ing, .ind then love, is shown in a scries of 
delightful scenes Although, however, she 
IS the heroine, 
other people in the 
book arc also of 
vei y great im- 
portance, and arc 
draw'n wath equal 
care 

One of the most 
ml cresting fea- 
tures of the book 
is the picture it 
presents of van- 
ished tiistomsand 
manners When 
Eli/al)clh walks 
three miles on a 
muddy day to sec 
her sister, who is 
ill in a friend’s 
h o u s e, she 1 s 
looked on askance 
.'IS having done 
an absurd and 
questionable 
thing, s h c 1 s 
criticised as hav- 
ing show'n " an 
abominable sort 
of conceit eel in- 
dependence, a 
most country- 
town indifference 
to decorum ” It 
IS a lucky thing 
for this generation 
that the \eiy w-oid “decorum” is out of 
fashion, for it seems to have h.ampcred the 
girls ol Miss Austen’s lime constantly. Miss 
Austen, howev cr, although content to write of 
things immediately about her, w'.as intolerant 
to ])coplc living in a lower state of society 
This does not accord with the democratic 
ideas of to-day , but, in spite of this, the 
serious students of human nature might 
learn in the w’orks of “ divine Jane ” much 
ol the character of men ,'ind w'omcn 

1 III fn'Uiwi ik: 1 Kou I in‘.titution rLft-rrcil to in this Section Tnnity 
CoKi;. ol Mumi 



JANE AUSTEN 

Her literary abiliiy hat placed her work amonn me classics For subtle 
appreciation of character and skill in its portrayal she is unique in her own field 
that of delineating upper niiddir'class society 






WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


This scctiun Will j;i\f infnrni.iUoii on »iir«ciimg ItijMcs which will he of v.iliu* to .ill wtunen -ihc 
w'om.in who li\fs in town, the woman who live-, in the countn, irrcspectne ol whether she has a laijje 
or small pursi at her disposal The range of subjccl-* will he very wide and will nu hide 
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HOW TO GROW AHNUALS AHD BIENNIAILS 

H> HELEN COLT, 1- R H S. 

(ontmuitt from faiti V-'f’ /tti'7 

Situations and Soils — The Time to Sow —How to Sow Out of Doors— Thinning the Seedlings — 
Birds and Insect Pests — Watering and Staking — The Flowering Season— Arrangement of Colours — 

Good Annuals to Grow 

’Tnhclioucr kinds 
* of li cl r d y 
cinnuals may filly 
find a plate in the 
mixed hci bat eons 
border, where Ihcy 
can be employed 
to fill spaces be- 
tween permanent 
plants, .'IS, for 
instant e, where 
early bulbs have 
finished fltiweiing 
Hardy annuals 
and biennials can 
also be sow’n in 
beds r e s e 1 V c d 
especially lor cut- 
ting purposes In 
t ountry gardens 
the edges of kit- 
chen garden plots 
aic often made to 
look delightful in 
this way Theie 
can also be a 
mixed border of 
annual flowers 
only, where space 
allows, and this 
show^s the floweis 
to great advan- 
tage Such a 
border may be 

seen to perfection “The Bride."* beiuitiful white vwiety of scabious that combines effectively warm, light SOll, 
at Kew Gardens y and is not usually 



(luring the summer 
months 

Any 1) o r d c r 
which t an com- 
m I n (1 a fairly 
sunny and ojien 
situation is suit- 
able for growing 
.mmials and bien- 
nials In the 
m. liter of soil, tlic 
pknits are worthy 
of more generous 
tre.it ment than 
usu.dly falls to 
their lot Where- 
ever possiliJc, 
llieietore, the 
ground should Ixi 
(ie( })ly trenclu'd 
.ind m.iniirid .i 
short time pre- 
viously 

The Time to Sow 


• . V’ if r- ■ 


Fioni the mid- 
dle oJ Manli to 
themiddli ol April 
IS the lies! lime 
for sowing .innu.ils 
out of doors. 
Autumn sowing 
ol annuals is only 
recommended in a 

i beautiful white vwiety of scabious that combines effectively warm, light SOll, 

w.rf. ffcwr, of d«o ,.llo«, ^ ^ usually 





worth attempting in town gardens. Autumn* 
sown annuals have the advantage of bloom- 
ing early, and can thus be replaced later 
by such plants as dahlias, etc. 

Spring-sown annuals are often late in 
beginning to flower, but will consequently 
continue in bloom until quite hate m the 
season. Those raised under glass, of course. 


flower e.iilier A sowing oi haidy annuals 
for sm cession .nul of hall-hardy annuals, 
if desired, can be made out ol doors in May 
or June 

Biennitd plants are best sown in June, then 
piicktd out, and either ]>lantbd at once where 
they arc to flower oi put into nursery 
quarters for the winter They must be 
laised very early in the year, usuall> undei 
glass, if lequiied to bloom in the same season. 

How to Sow out of Doors 

The giomul first should be deeply stiried, 
and the top-soil should then be "carefully 
raked, removing all lough stones, etc , the 
obieot Ix'ing to obtain as smooth, fine, and 
even a surface as may be. 

Sow the seeds on a tairly still day, scattering 
them as thinly as possible, and baicly 
covering them with soil. Exceptions to this 
rule arc such seeds as the nasturtiums and 
swect-ixias, which should be covered an 
inch deep, making the holes, two inches 
or so apart, uith a wooden dibber. Very 
minute seeds, such as Shirley poppy, may 


be mixed w’ith three times their bulk of 
sand, in order to ensure better distribution. 

Do not water the seed-plots after sowing 
if you can avoid so doing. It should never 
be necessary to do so in the spring or 
autumn If birds are seen to attack any 
seeds, a network of black cotton may be 
stretched across the plot on small sticks. 
This must be done for sweet-peas, in 
any case, for as soon as the young 
plants appear, the birds are apt to 
top ” them unmercifully. Coating 
swcet-fxjas with red lead and paraffin — 
by dipping them first in the oil and 
then rolling them in the lead — will 
prevent mice and birds from attack- 
ing the actual seeds in the ground. 
Thinning Seedlings 

Rigorous thinning out must begin 
as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to be handled They must 
be pulled out by degiccs, but, when 
thinning is comiilelcd, each plant 
should have jilcnty of sp.ice to attain 
Its full size This is a most important 
])oinl. as only ,1 weak and spindly 
growth can result if courage is not 
found to throw away hterally handfuls 
of the young plants where these have 
come up thickly 

Such plants as mallow, godetia, 
canflyluft, and dw.irf coreopsis should 
be allowed a distance apart equal to 
at least hall their height when fully 
grown In thinning out seedlings, the 
sturdiest can be set out in gioiips and 
the rest thrown awa> Shirley poppies 
and other annuals which have a Lap- 
root will not, as a rule, transplant 
satisfaclonly. The accompanying dia- 
gram shows the correct method of 
setting out a group of jdanls 
Dealing with Pests 

Slugs and snails will usually assist 
in the process of thinning, but must be kept 
at bay as far as possible by putting dowm 
saucers of bran moistened w’llh vinegar. 
I'hesc traps should be (‘xamincd each night, 
between 1 1 and 12 o’clock, if possible, and the 
slugs, etc , be emptied into a pail of brine. 
Powdered alum is a substance which with 
advantage may bo lighUy forked among the 
plants as a preventive 

Watering and Staking 

The ground between the plants must be 
kejJt wx*ll loosened with a fork or hoe, and 
all weeds removed If this is done, less 
watering in dry weather wull be needed, as 
the operation allows air and moisture to 
Iienctrale to the roots 

Always stir over the soil lx?forehand 
when w'atering is necessary, and use a fine- 
rosed can. It is best to water either in the 
early morning or in the evening 

Some twiggy branches of hazel or birch may 
be stuck firmly among the groups of flowers 
if stakmg is necessary. Here and there the 
sticks may be secured with bast, but the aim 




must oe to show as httle in the way of 
supports as possible. 

Sweet-peas are usually staked with brush- 
wood six or eight feet in height The neatest 
method is to place three stakes so as to form 
a kind of cage, securing it in two or three 
jilaces with tarred twine, and cutting off the 
tops level The stakes arc, of course, plated 
on the inner side of the plants Cialvanised 
wire netting and special swcet-iiea supports 
aie also used 

The Flowering: Season 

A very important point in successful 
culture IS constantly to remove floweis a‘' 
they begin to go off, ami thus pievent 
seeding Indeed, the best plan is to antici- 
pate this altogether b\ picking the floweis 
constantly and using them foi imlooi 
decoration 

It IS a pleasant characteristic of most 
flowers that the more on<' picks the more one 
may, while to neglect the duty will bring 
the season of annuals, and notably that ol 
the sweet-pea. to an untimely end 
Arrangfement of Colours 

As regards colour schemes. cver> possessor 
of a garden will like to plan her own, so that 
the barest suggestions only need be given 
here. A complete border of annuals gives 
opportunity for working out charming ideas, 
and beautiful harmonies or contrasts may 
also be obtained by the judicious 
use of annuals in herbaceous borders 
Bold grouping should be the method 
employed in every case 

Sulphur-coloured sunflowers make 
a good foil to blue larkspur, Mallow 
(Pink Dornino) amlClarkia Salmon 
queen should be sown near to masses 
'jf some while flowei Love-in-a-mist 
or, again, the Swan River daisy, look 
well in the neighbourhood of yellow 
cenotheras 

Deep yellow tints are good to 
::ombine with crimson or white, 
or to use with an edging of some 
mauve subject, such as the rock 
ciess, with perhajis a touch of white 
as a relief 

Scarlet trojiaeolums form a useful 
background to paler tinted flowers, 
and the crimson foliage of prince's 
feather should be emjjloyed for tlie 
same purjxjse, with bronze-leaved 
penlla neaier the edge In conclu- 
sion, a word should be said for ornti- 
mental grasses and the " gipsy ” of 
flowei -sellers, vihich seem specially 
designed for decorative arrange- 
ment with annual flowers, indoois 
as well as out 

Some Good Kind* of Annual* to Grow 

The following is a list of about 
three dozen of the best hardy 
annuals . 

Plants of medium height : Corn- 
flower, Shirley poppy, sweet sultan, 
double Clarkia, Mallow (Pink Domino 
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and White Lady), love-in-a-mist (Miss Jekyll), 
TOdetia (Duchess of Albany, Duchess of 
Albemarle, and The Bndc), eschscholt/ia 
coreopsis, annual chrysanthemum, sunflower, 
trojiaeolum, prince's feather, gypsophila 
elegans. and sweet- peas (tall) 

Dw'arf plants : Candytuft (white spiral), 
mignonette (m.ichet and pyramidal), godrlia 
(bijou), Limnanthes Douglasii, Collin^a 
huolor, starlet flax, and night-scented 
slot k 

Plants for edging and carpeting * Alyssiim 
Snowr Carpet, notana, rock cress, nemophila, 
lejitosiphon, leptosvnc, k.iulfussia, dwarf 
nasturtiums, and Virgim.i stock 



A ditgTAm showing thr method of grouping pUnts 
in the border 



Sweet Sulten, e charming qiecies of hardy annual, admirably adaoted for table 
decoration 
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Batches of arum lilies and of lilies-of-the- 
valley should also be ready for conservatory 
use. As the days lengthen, more watering wiU 
be required. Shorten all straggling growths 
from plants which have done blooming, and 
remove them to a slightly warmer position 
in order to make new growth 

Do not keep hard-w'oodcd plants m a 
warm conservatory for too long a tmic, as 
they like a cooler temperature If they arc 
obliged to remain, keep them in the coolest 
part of the house. 

The areenhou5e 

Propagation of bedding plants may be 
effected quickly and easily this month if 
a hotbed is used, with a temperature of 75” 
to 80" Plenty of cuttings may also be 
struck without this assistance — notably of 
13cr]X*tual-flowcring carnations, placed m 
moist sand, and ol early flowering chrysan- 
themums Shade all cuttings from biiglil 
sunshine 

Sow seeds of annuals, both tender and 
hardy Roses may be giafted 111 heat, and 
cuttings may be taken ol tea loses 

Dahlia tubers which weie lifted in the 
previous autumn will give good cuttings 
shortly if earthed up on benches in a watm 
house Where there is no gieenhouse, 01 
it It IS not desired to increase stock, the 
tubeis may be started in a cool frame, and 
afterwaids be divided and placed in ixits 01 
boxes 

Tins shoidd be done as soon as ■* he plants 
have made two or tliiee inches of grovxth 
(*ood jilants will by this means be produced 
for planting out at the end of May or 
beginning of June 

Keep the atmosphere of the house moist, 
and suppress insects as much as jxissiblc by 
the use of the syringe and sponges 

The Vegetable Garden 

The lotation of crops to Ixj grown this year 
.should receive attention It may l?e given 
as a general rule that the same crop should 
not sown or planted on the same plot as 
the previous year 

Ground intended for carrots and onions 
should be dressed with lime, soot, and a 
small quantity of salt 

Sowings may be made this month of 
parsnips, leeks, onions, carrots, beans, peas, 
radishes, turnips, seakale, asparagus, cauli- 
flowers, savoys, spinach, salsify, chervil, 
parsley, lettuce, beetroot, and small salads 

Plantings may be made of globe and 
Jerusalem artichokes, ixitatoes, horseradish, 
etc Make up mushroom-beds New asp.i- 
ragus-beds may be made up with good 
loam and rich manure before planting in 
April Divide and re-plant rhubarb 

Potatoes and Salads 

Com salad, or lamb’s lettuce, is a much- 
neglected saladmg, seeds of which can be 
sown this month in drills for summer use. 

Ground should be prepared for planting 
potatoes, which can be begun about the middle 
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of the month, and continued until all mam 
and late crops are finished. In cold districts, 
all sowing and plantmg is best done at a 
slightly later date, say ten or fourteen days 
after the time usually indicated. 

Plants of lettuce grown in frames should be 
tied up for blanching 

Seeds may be sown now of tomatoes and 
mariows in gentle heat, in order to be ready 
for planting out in May or June Ridge 
varieties ot cucumber may be sown, and 
seedlings ot indoor varieties be planted m 
well-prepared hotbeds , though these may now 
be* less heated, ow'ing to me leasing warmth 
from outside 

Ccleriac should now be sow'ii under glass, 
and seeds of celery in cold fi .lines for a mam 
crop, plantmg out the seedlings of earlier 
sowings in flames 

Potatoes, cauliflou'ers, c.iriots, seakale, 
aspanagus, and mushrooms may be had 
from the forcing-house 

The Pruit Garden 

Fruit-trees and bushc's can be planted 
early this month in piopilious weatliei 
Mule h and clean the old stock Finish up any 
pruning left undone 

The giaftmg ol Iniit-tiees may also be 
carried out whe n the sap has shirtc'd to flow 
lieely 

Any fruit-tiees which have shiitccl in mild 
weather to come* into blossom should be 
protectc'd with nets, 01 with old fein fioncls 
tied heie .ind there .miong the shoots The 
ground bctwec*n the fruit-bushc's should be 
lightly hoed to aerate the soil 

Fruit under Gla«s 

Eaily grajHs should now be m.iking rapid 
progress Speaking geneially, one lateral 
should be left to each spur, ancl one branch of 
fruit on each l.iteral, in disbudcling Stop 
the laterals at the second leal beyond each 
bunc h 

If the grapes do not set freely of their own 
accord, the rods should be shaken gently, 01 
a camel-hair brush may be used The tem- 
I>eratiire of the vinery at night should be 
(x)^ or 0 ^^ This may rise to about 80° at 
closing-time, when a good moist temiieiature 
shoulcJ be secured by syiinging Late vines 
will now be breaking then buds 

Peaches should be disbudded, and if the 
fruits become crowded, some ol them 
should be removed from the undei side of 
the branches Syiinge with soft tepid 
water morning and evening, and close the 
house* early Do not let the tcmiieiatuie 
rise above 50° at night Re-pot pines m milel 
weather. 

Figs must be pinched back to the fifth 
leaf, removing the we*akest sheiots if crow'ded 
(iive liquid manure*, and use* the syringe 
every day The night leinperatuie should 
not exceed 65°. 

Bring out straw'bcrrics from cold pits for 
succession, and feed freely after the fruit has 
set Plant out melons m frames, and bring 
on succcssional crops in a strong loam soil. 
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This scclion of Every Woman’s ENCVCLOi»iEi)iA gives insiruclion and practic-il information 
on every kind of recreation. 

7'he chtej authortties on all such subjects have lieen consulted, and will contribute exhaustive articles 

every fortnight, so that when the Encycioi* r.oiA is completed, the section will form a standard 


reftTciire library on woman’s recreation I 

^ Sports 

Hobbies 

Pastimes 

Golf 

Photos^ aphy 

Caid Garnet 

Jmwh 7'einns 

Chip Carrumr 

Palniittry 

Hnntntg 

Jienl lion Jlork 

Pot tune Telling^ hy Cards 

Winler Spoilt 

Painting on Satin 

Holidays 

Batkel Hall 

Painting on Pothry 

Catavanning 

Archciy 

Poker IVork 

Camping 

Motonus^ 

Fttlwoik 

Ti avellinii 

Hawtttgy elf. 

Cane llathl ll'oik, etc. 

Cytling^ etc.f ett. 


BADMINTON 

By Miss M. K. BATEMAN, All>Hngland Ladies' Doubles Champion, 1910 

Loutiuuid/rttm fage lo^, l*att S 

Grace and Ease o£ Movement— Back'Hand Strokes— Hints and Suggestions 


A BEGINNER (as the game is very fast and, 
^ when well played, graceful in the extreme) 
should endeavour to acquire from the first 
an easy and free style, no mat ter how many 
aces arc lost m the process, lathcr than ti^'^ 
to win aces in an incorrect style Once she 
has learnt to take and make strokes in the 
right way she is Ixiund to improve Hc- 
member always to keep slightly moving, \vith 
the right foot a lew inches m front of the 
left By moving, it is not meant that tlie 
player should lie hurrying from place to 
place in the court 
without rhyme or lea- 
son, but should, as it 
were, be feeling the 
floor, as a fencer does 
The body must lie 
slightly inclined for- 
wards,' with muscles 
and joints supple, and 
eye steadily fixed on 
the shuttle Rapid 
movement in any 
direction is then easy, 
and that fatal mo- 
ment’s delay in start- 
ing caused through 
standing with both feet 
firmly planted side by 
side is obviated. 



I'arly how to clear overhead from one base 
line to another, as this is a most import- 
ant “ safety ” shot To do it properly, 
the whole arm should be raised until the 
elbow IS slightly higher and practically at 
right angles to the shoulder, the forearm, 
wrist, and racquet sloping backwards so 
that the head of the racquet is pointing 
down the back When the shuttle is im- 
mediately above the head it should be 
hit as hard as possible, the head of the 
racquet finishing a foot or so in front of 
the place where the 
shuttle was at the 
time of impact, and 
facing straight in front 
of the player 

Slowness of move- 
ment is a great faihng 
with beginners. A 
good remedy for this 
is to take as many 
strokes as possible 
overhead, and to take 
lon^, springing strides, 
which are less tiring 
and very much quicker 
than short, running 
steps. 

Another common 
fault is the tendency 


ought to learn vexy of awwiMnt^ivcmntidjn Badminton lound their backhand 
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strokes and take them forehand, which is 
absolutely fatal If their backhand strokes 
are weak, players will find their difficulties 
greatly simplified if they slip their thumbs 
up the back of the handle of their racquet 
It is extraordinary how few of even the 
really good players are able to do the back- 
hand wrist smash- close to the net. Yet it 
is perfectly simple if the thumb is placed 
in the same position as for the last stroke 
All that is then necessar}^ is a half forearm 
wrist and thumb movement from left to 
right, the thumb and wrist being levered 
over with a jerk, so th.it ,i flicking move- 
ment is given to the head of the rticquel 
Advanced Play 

A player who is leaving the nuisery stage 
and starts playing with gfxid ])l.iveis will 
find that the service is the most difhciilt part 
of Bidmmton, cspcualh when theie is an 
aggressive opponent on the othci side of the 
net waiting to either smash or rusli a sciMce 
Perhaps the best, and certainly the most 
difficult to learn, is lh(‘ long. low', stnught 
service, the shuttle being aimed at the 
extreme inside corner of the centre line, and 
within, of course, the back-service line This 
IS suitable to cithcT court, but, like all 
services, should be ^.lrled by .1 high or shoit 
service to make it ic.illv elTc'cti\c 

A high sc'rvice ought, if not returned, to 
drop about tw’o inches inside* the back-service 
line, and is best diiected to the outside* 
corners of the court 

A short service should ]iisf skim the lU't 
without touching, .iiicl chop on 01 just ovei 
the crease line But the secret of good serving 
lies in the letaining of the same action for 
all services, the alter.ition being made «it the 
last moment liy the wiisl 

Toadies’ singlets, allliough excellent piac- 
tice, arc not so jiojuilar with womc'ii .it 
tournaments as are ladies’ or mixed doubles, 
possibly because of the trc*iiiendous jihysical 
strain and exertion singles ent.iil 

Ladies’ Slng'les 

Patience is a good single jil.iyci's gie.il 
assc't. 'I'his f.ic t is liorne out by tli.'it famous 
Devonian Miss M laicas, w'ho holds, .uid h.is 
held, on six occasions, the AlM'aigl.incl 
I-adies’ Singles Challenge Cu]> She is 
p<itience personified, .'incl goes on clearing 
and placing until she has m.ulc a certain 
opening for heisclf, and then brings off .1 
brilliant winning sirokc M.iny pl.iy'crs .11 c* 
the cause of then own downl.iH by trying to 
hurry a rally by too much sm.ishing, 01 by 
trying impossible fancy shots 

Ladies’ doubles are .ilway’s pojmlar, and 
attract a large entry' at tournaments The 
ideal combination for this event is the 
"pivot” game, a mixture of the "sidc-by- 
3 ide ” and “ back-and -front ” gJinic, the 
players working all the time in a circle That 
IS to say, if the girl in the right court be near 
the net, the left-hand player is then alxjut 
half-way back in her court, and is ready to 
take a high shot, should one come over her 
partner’s head — the partner crossing over 
D 3» 


from the right to the left court near the net, 
and working back as the rally continues 
A good many players adopt this form of the 
game Miss Cundall and Miss Gowanlock 
have played it consistently for several years 
with very good results. Miss M. Lucas and 
the writer also prefer this combination 

The only couple to play absolute " sides ” 
successfully' w'crc Miss Thomson (now Mrs 
Larcombe) and JMiss M Lucas 

The Back-and-Pront Qame 

The back-and-front game can never be 
rc'allv suitable for ladies’ doubles, on 
fU count of II1C sliain on the back player 
No woman, unless she be excejitionally 
sliong physually, sliould .iltempt to play 
bac k, no matter how good a jdayer she may 
be, cs])ecially now that so many' players have 
l(‘ainl the v.ilne of the stiaight half-court 
shot clown llic side hnc’S '1 hesc shots are too 



A forehand ' overhead" siruVe When the shuttle is inimediaiely 
above the head, the arm should swing forward and hit it as 
hard as possible 


fill b.u k loi the net jd.ivei to U‘acli, and loo 
far forw.ird tor the li.uk to iKgoli.ite 

'J lie bac k-and-tiont g.ime a season or sc 
ago bec.ime exlrcniely' jiojmkir witli men for 
iii’xed doubles jtl.iy, jiossibly liecausc by 
Liking the ba< k ol the court they get most oi 
the g.ime 

1 or the last two seasons the pivot game, 
.unongsl first-class players, is coming back 
into favour, .is ic.ally good all-round jdayers, 
like Miss Jvucas, Miss J.armcnic, and Miss 
Muriay arc quite w'astcd by playing the 
w'ailing game at the net 

'J'o sum up briefly the .secrets of success 
T would unhesitatingly recommend the would- 
be champion to hit h.ird, but not rc*cklcssly, 
always to ki*cp on the mov'c, remembering 
that to attack is the best delcnce, to enter 
as many tournamciits as possible, and not 
to lose her temper or be discouraged 
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A SBALING-WAX OR 
HAT-PIN PARTY 



A Dainty Pastime for Winter Evenings — A Bitte Bird Modelled in Wax— The Larffe^heauled Pin 
—Imitation Tortoiseshell- Modelling Over a Wire Design— The Transformation of an Old Btsckle 


I F you want to give your friends an amusing 
afternoon with profitable results, invite them 
to a “ hat-pin party.” 

The necessary paraphernalia is as follows : 
Some sticks of coloured sealing-wax, two or 
three methylated spirit lamps, some ordinary 
common hat-pins, a few corks, and some small 
table-knives. 

It js wise to have a dust- sheet spread over 
the dining-room table to avoid any chance of 
spoiling It, and the spirit lamps should be set 
on small trays or plates The guests are 
invited to seat themselves, jirescnb'd with a 
supply of sealing-wax, and asketl to tr>' their 
hand at making .1 hat-pm '1 o the makci of the 

g in which, at the end of the afternoon, shall 
e judged the best and most artistic will be 
given a pi ize. Anyone with clever hngers and a 
good eye for colour will get really beautiful results. 
A Simple Hat- Pin 

To make a hat-pm, melt the wax and dab it 
all over the head of a pin, and model it until 
it IS a perfect round Then hold the head close 
to the flame to restore the gloss. Be careful not 
to touch It again until it is cool. Pretty effects 
can be gamed by dabbing a number of colours 
on the head and then rnnuing them all one into 
the other. If only one colour is used, such as rose 
or turquoise blue, it looks well to scattci spots 
over It m gold or silver wax. lo do this, heat 
the point of a pin, put it in the gold or silver 
wax, and just touch it on the finished head. 
Then fuse it near the flame. In appearance 
the result will icsemblc a Venetian btad 
This IS the simplest form of hat-pin ; but, if 
coik IS used, more elaborate shapes can be made. 
( lit the cork to the desired form with a very 
shaip knife. '1 hen smash the head oti a common 
hat-pm with a hammer, and thrust the end into 
the cork ; the wax will hold it firm A very 
pretty pm made m this w.iv is slK)^^n in the 
illiistiations. 

I-'nst the coik is cove led ^Mth amethyst 
wax , then .1 raised edge of silvei wax is put on 
all round. Foi this the w.ix is pulled out and 
rolled, and then reheated bit by bit, the pm 
being held near the flame while it is pressed into 
position 

The Blue Bird and Other Fancy Pins 

The “ blue bird,” another charming design 
illustiated, also is modelled m coik. 'I he 


point of a hat-pin can be used for marking the 
feathers. 

To make the large, flat, round pins which 
now are fashionable, the pins would have to be 
prepared before the party. The head of such 
a pin is made of a wooden button mould. The 
thick end of a steel pm, after the head has been 
broken off, is put into the hole in the button 
and kept in position by seccotine. The large 
surface of the button affords considerable scope 
for decoration. It is a great improvement to 
stamp on it a design with some small metal 
object, such as the fancy top of the screw used 
in a small curtain-rod bracket, or a seal may 
lie used. 

A couple of contrasting shades of wax, mauve 
and turquoise blue, with some silver arc used 
together m the pm of this description seen here. 

How to Prepare Surfaces for Wax 

If a little variety is wanted for a sealmg-wax 
party, guests may be asked to bring their own 
objects for decoration, and any number of 
useful things may be made, such as buttons 
buckles, lace-pms, brooches, necklaces, hair 
juiis and combs, and trinket-boxes. To do an 
imitation tortoiseshell pin a very fine covered 
wire must fii^-t be twisted over its» head, or the 
wax Wr'ill chip otf as soon as it is dry. A side- 
comb must also be prepared for taking the 
WMX by having a piece of soft thread bound 
lound and round the top. When making cross 
bars on a metal buckle, or a raised rim on u 
wooden box, the wax must be rolled on to a 
line covered wire to make the work lasting, and 
tlun applied m the same manner as the edge on 
the coik pm In jiutting a design like the 
little central boss bhown on the small round 
box, the design is first made in the twisted wire 
and then covered and modelled m the wax. 

While making buttons, the shank of the 
button should be held between a pair of pincers 
in the lelt hand, and tin* modelling done with the 
1 ight. The round polished gilt 01 silver buttons 
arc very pretty for blouses. And flat gun-metal 
buttons with a rim can be made into a charming 
set for a gentleman’s w^aistcoat. W’lth regard 
lo buckles, any old worn-out one of metal 
will suilice, and will be completely transformed 
when covered with wax A delightful brooch 
can be made fiom a little gilt safetj’^-pm that 



Some ehumms examples of the possibilities of lealinr wax in the form of a box: buttons. Uce pins, * brooch, and a buckle 
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Ccan be purchased 
for sixpence. An 
uneven lump of blue 
wax on this will 
have the appear- 
ance of a piece of 
turquoise matrix. 

Sealing - wax 
enamellmg is not^ 
difficult, but it re- 
quires some 
patience, and, where 
a design is to be 
put on aflat surface, 
great care should be 
*taken to see that 
that surface is per- 
fectly smooth before 
the decoration is 
begun. 



Novel yet simple designs for het'pins in seeling.wax The centre design is 
that of the “blue bird” now so popular 


As in all other 
handiwork, practice 
alone will make 
perfect; but a neat, 
quick hand, guided 
by the artistic eye, 
will quickly fashion 
the most effective 
decorations for 
various small 
objects, such as lids 
of trinket or stamp 
boxes, pin - trays, 
and for the touch- 
tng-up of any worn 
enamel. The beauty 
of this work will be 
found to depend 
greatly upon the ex- 
cellence of its finish. 


PEN-PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS 


Utensils Required — The Use of Transfer Designs 
Den-painting m oil colours is a most 
* fascinating hobby The utensils requiicd 
arc about one dozen tubes of oil colours, 
a palette, a palette knife, a pc-nliolder, a 
box of pens (circular pointed, medium, 
broad), a sheet of blotting-paper, draw'ing- 
pins, and a drawing-board, if possible — if not, 
the lid of a strong cardboard box will do 
Pen-pamtmg is most effective if done on 
velvet, velveteen, or short-haired plush ol a 
firm texture. Transfer patterns can be 
put successfully on velvet, with a cool iron 
and light pressure. Flower or leaf designs 
look more effective than conventional ones 
The transfer designs chosen should lie 
coloured blue for all dark colours, except, 
of course, for peacock or any shade of blue ; 
then the design should be red 

To work the design, stictch the material 
tightly on the board and fix it with drawing- 
ins Squeeze the oil colours on to the 
lotting-papcr (not on the palette) a few 
hours before they arc to be used — ^twenty- 
four hours in wunter Jind about six hours in 
summer. This is important, since in this 
way IS removed most of the hquid oil, 


—The Admirable Effects Which Can be Obtained 
which otherwise would run on the material, 
and, therefore, spoil the entire work. 

A bottle of medium to fix the colours 
(is ) should also be proem ed and mixed with 
the colours as used Care should be taken 
to have too mut h rather than too little 
of each colour required on the blotting- 
paper. 

The following oil colours arc necessary, 
iind most can be bought in 3d. tubes: 
Flake white, Prussian blue (all shades of 
blue, by mixing laigcr or smaller quantities 
w'lth Ihikc white, can be produced), lemon 
chrome, chrome yellow', emerald green, 
chiome green, crimson lake, rose madder. 

The two last named .ire more expensive 
than the rc'st, and are sold m smaller tubes 
It w'lll be found that vci y htflc of these two 
colours is, however, rcciuiicd, and once 
the initial expense ot getting the tubes of 
paint IS ovcicome, little more will be neces- 
sary, except that the student will find it 
useful to add, as she* wishes to paint more, 
burnt sienna, scarlet lake, vermilion, and 
Vandyke brown to her stock of colours. 

Use the palette knife to mix the colours 
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on the palette, after the blotting-paper has 
absorbed the liquid 01], and to put sufficient 
for one stroke on the ix*n Place the jxjn 
firmly on the matciial, beginning at the edge 
of a flower or leaf, always emptying the pen 
with each stroke of its contents of paint 
A firm ridge will thus be formed, using the 
outer or inner edge of the pen, according 
to which side should have the stronger 
edge The strokes of the pen must not be 
too long, just the length of a crewel-ivork 
stitch 

'J'he student will find that if she possesses 
an ‘eye for colour the work is very quickly 
learnt, and lends itself to the most surpris- 
ing clecoiative effects It need hardly bc" 
emphasised that shading and filling-in of 
flowers and leaves require both bold and 
light strokes 

Pcn-})ciinting is exceedingly quick work. 
Illustrated are two bunches of flowers W'hich 
were worked in two houis and a half only 
Painted tables, bellows, photo casc's, book- 
covers, cosies, and otliei articles on velvet 
mounting can be made in this way, and, if 
necessary, an ujiholstress can be employed to 
mount the work. Panels for evening gowns, 
01 rev'crs foi evening cloaks can be produced 


w'lth the most astonishing effect once the 
student has become proficient. 

When the painting is dry, which in winter 
takes about one week, nothing can rub off 
the colours The work can be brushed as hard 
as possible without doing any damage. The 
colours fade only after years of constant use, 
though they can be freshened by going 
lightly over the pattern again w ith a pen 

The best effect is produced wuth big 
patterns on big surfaces, as the strokes of 
the pen can then be made broader and look 
more effective In the illustration, which 
demonstrates the effect of daffodils, spiked 
leaves, and feathery grass, it will be seen, 
however, that each of its kind can be 
made to look as natural as possible. 

The value of the gift of a book-cover, such 
as the one illustrated, can be enhanced by 
jmtting the initials of the recipient slanting 
across the top left-hand corner of the one 
side of the cover, painting it in golden colour 
by using chrome yellow When monograms 
or lettering of any kind arc painted with the 
jion, c.ire must be taken not to put the 
colours on too thick, for it is necessary, in 
ordei to produce a good effect, to moderate 
the use of the paint 


HOW TO MAKE A DAINTY BEAD NECKLET 


F or the necklet illustrated will be lequired a 
gilt snap, (osting about 4(1 , some fine linen 
thiead, and two tine luedles, specially made for 
bead tlue.uling and ‘'Old 
by any sliop s( lling the 
beads 'Ihiec kinds of 
beads w'lll be ne( d< d, and 
some nacu' (mother-ob 
pearl) plaques, whuh an 
lived m a luimbei of 
charming shades hirst 
seUct voui colcmi, ,ind 
cluKise smooth, wtll-rut 
]>iecos of nacK, lound, 
oval, tiMiigiilai, 01 
sipiaie, as jn ef ei red, 
costing fiom 4(1 each 
'riu' placpies aie formed 
of two pieces ol luure 
]>Iace(l logethci, with 
iioles foi the luedle to 
p.iss through, but m 
w 01 king it is often 
neei'ssary to ]nill them 
ap.ut, and lelix with a 
sj>ot of hsh glue Aftci 
chcHisiiig the naue selett 
the tiiiv' metallic beads 
and some laiger glass 
beads, of shades to ion e- 
spond or contiast with 
it. Some peail beads aie 
also necxled 

Thread two needles 
w^ith thread sufiicient for 
the length required, 
securing the two ends to 
the snap, take both 
needles through a large 
glass bead, packing auy end of thread there may 
be into its tube, pass lioth needles through a 
pearl bead, and then on each one separately take 



This necklet n composed of nacre plaques tiny tnetallic beads, 
with larger glass and pearl beads 


Up, say, thirty ol the tiny metallic beads ; then 
lioth ne(*dles through a pearl, large glass bead, 
and anotlu r pearl, and so on 

After the third bcction 
proceed with one needle 
only for the top row 
1 bread twenty metallic 
beads, two pearls, needle 
thiough nacie plaque, 
two pearls, twenty me- 
tallic beads, two pearls, 
ami then the cc*ntrc nacr 6 
plaque, and proceed to 
c orrespond w ith the half 
already made, as far as 
the .single row’ is needed. 
Now take upon the 
second needle about 
twenty tiny metallic 
beads, two pearls, twenty 
metallic, one pearl, pass 
needle through plaque, 
one pearl, five metallic, 
back through same pearl, 
jilaquc, and pearl again 
I his forms a drop Pro- 
ceed m this w'ay , allowing 
sufficient length for the 
second row to drop well 
below the top row of 
necklet, and keeping the 
two sides as even as 
possible Proceed for 
the remainder of neck- 
let with IxJth needles, 
and fasten off neatly 
at clasp. 

A tiny spot of fish 
glue is often found very 
useful in fixing an obstinate bead, or in pre- 
venting the beads from slipping between the 
pieces of nacre, as they are sometimes liable to do. 
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THE BUILEDOG 
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B> HENRY ST. JOHN COOPER 

Author The Bulldog Kuiml Bool,'* Bulldogs and Bulldog Bncding," “ Bulldogs and Bulldog Mefi," tU 

The Question of Housing the Bulldog — Treatment of Puppies— Advice on Distemper and other 
Canine Ailments— The Value of the Bulldog 


A lii^LLDOG should not be kept on the 
^ chain attached to a small kennel If 
he IS not to be kept in the house, his kennel 
should be a roomy one, \Mtli a co\ered-o\ei 
run attached to it The floor should be of 
wood, and, for preferent e, lemovable, so that 
it may be easily cleaned Asphalt how ever, 
also IS good, but ordinary (Oiicietc is liable 
to be too cold and damp ('old and damp are 
the two greatest enemies the voung bulldog 
can have 

A snug, W'arm, dry kennel, but not a 
stuffy, unvcntilatcd one , cleanliness, but 
not frequent bathing, esjictially in the winter 
time, good food, Iresli water, and as mudi 
exercise as possible are all necessary to keep 
the dog in health 

Treatment of the Puppy 

A young puppy should be allowed <is niiu h 
freedom as possible ; the mature dog can do 
with less exercise, but he should have, at 
least, one good walk a day, unless he has 
the run of the house, the yard, oi the garden 

Puppies, after leaving the mother, require 
feeding four, five, or even six times a da\ 
From six w^eeks old until three months of 
age, the first meal should be a milky one 
Bread and milk are good, as is oatmeal 
porridge with milk. The latter is excellent, 
as it IS a bone-forming food, and a bulldog 
cannot have too much bone The second 
meal, at eleven o’clock in the morning, may 
be a fair-sized handful of raw^ lean meat. 


either ]jassed thiough a mim ing-machine 
or shredded uji finely v\ith a knitc This 
may be followed b) <i couple of puppy 
biscuits, bioken up not too small, and 
given diy lather than “soaked 

Ihe List meal of the dav may be similar to 
the fust, and should be given as late as 
possible in the cv'cmiig 

AftiT thrc'e months of age the puppy Ctin 
do with a l<‘ss luimiK'i of me.ils, but with a 
gi eater quantity at each meal 

Raw meat is alwjvs excellent, but it 
should be sound and wholesome, and as 
lean as ])ossible Tiimmings from joints, 
which the biitchei will usually supply to his 
customers for a trifle each week, should be 
jirocuicd cLiily and boiled dowm , then 
mixed, w’lth the gr..\\ or broth in which they 
are Ix^iled, with one of the patent foods 
now on the market Never and this is of 
the utmost and vital imjiort.incc — should 
small lioncs, such as those of fish, game, 
poultr}^ .ind labbits, he given to bullclogs, or, 
indeed, to .my other breed of dogs Ihcsc 
small, brittle*, hollow bones, when crushed 
iK'twcon the teeth, sjilmter into sharp- 
ended fnagments, w'hich have been known 
to pierce the intestines and cause agonising 
death Large bones are excellent for a puppy 
to gnaw at, for they strengthen the jaws and 
teeth, and induce a flow of saliva that pro- 
motes digestion (Jrcen vegetables, boiled 
with the butchers’ pieces, may be given 
freely, for their cooling effect on the blood. 




PITS 

The bulldog puppy is not more liable to 
contract distemper than a puppy of any 
other breed, but when infected with this 
terrible disease there is no denying the fact 
that it usually goes harder with him than 
with one of the stronger breeds. 

Distemper 

In the treatment of distemper tlie following 
points may prove of service to the dog-owner 
who finds herself obliged to combat this 
dreaded disease. From the beginning of the 
illness meal must be absolutely withheld, cither 
iii solid or liquid form This point is of the 
utmost importance. The patient should be fed 
entirely on farinaceous and milky food, and 
if he refuses to cat, milk enriched with one 
of the dried -milk preparations now so much 
used, or with good condensed milk — a 
dessertspoonful ol the latter to about half 
a pint of slightly warmed cows’ milk — should 
be given, by force if necessary, in small 
quantities .at 
regul.ir intcrv.ils 
of an hour to two 
hours 

In “drenching ’’ 

(or forcibly feed- 
ing) any dog with 
either food or 
medicine the jaws 
should never be 
forced apart If 
the lijib .it the side 
of the mouth are 
held out to form a 
small pouch oi b.ag, 
the liquid can be 
gently pouied in, 
and the animal, 
having the iree use 
of his j.iw's, w ill be 
able to sw.allovv it, 

Thcdistem])ered 
]xiticnt must be 
kept w'.irm lie 
should be sewn u]i 
m a flannel cocat 
m.iile of new 
house-flannel, for a joung puppy a piece 
.ibout 14 to 13 inches square will be necessary. 
Two round holes aic made m this, through 
w'hich the forelegs arc passed, the flannel is 
drawn up lound the neck .and over the back, 
and stitched together. Ihc loom or kennel 
should be cle.an, dry, warm, and w'ell ventilated 

A mixture, consisting of one part of 
Parrish’s Chemical Food to which is added 
one part pure cod-livcr oil, should be given 
— one tcaspoonful eveiy four hours during 
the day for a puppy of less than three months, 
and a dessertspoonful for puppies exceeding 
three months There is no finer medicine for 
distemper than this, and when it is given, 
and meat in any shape or form rigorously 
withheld, there is no reason why even a 
badly infected puppy should not recover 
other Ailments 

Among other ailments to which the bull- 
dog is susceptible are colds The early 
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stages of distemper are often mistaken for 
ordinary cold in the head, as usually one 
of the first visible signs of distemper is a 
running at the eyes and nose. But the 
discharge in the case of distemper is thicker 
and more prurient than the discharge 
caused by a cold in the head is. The most 
unmistalmble sign of distemper is the 
rapid wasting away of the dog. In three 
days a well-fed and healthy dog will become 
nothing more than skin and bones. 

Cold in the head, though a far less serious 
complaint, should not be neglected. Any 
good remedy prescribed for children may 
be given with advantage to a pupp>, in 
milder doses, of course ; especially should the 
mixture contain morphia. Dogs that live 
out of doors are less susceptible to cold 
than those that arc pampered and kept in 
the house If, however, cold attacks a 
kennel dog, it is well to investigate whether 
the ailment is due to a damp bed, a leaky 
roof, or a draughty 
house. 

(lastritis is a 
painful illness, 
w'hich is due either 
to inflammation of 
the bow'els through 
cold or to ptomaine 
poisoning In any 
case, it is a matter 
requiring the at- 
tention of a veteri- 
nary surgeon. The 
symptoms are 
vomiting and 
diarrhoea, accom- 
panied bv intense 
p.ain, which either 
prevents tlic 
animal from mov- 
ing at all or causes 
him to walk as 
though his joints 
had become 
stiffened Tem- 
porary relief may 
be afforded until 
the .arrival of the veterinary surgeon by ad- 
ministering chlorodync or laudanum in in- 
finitesimal quantities. 

The Value of Bulldogs 

Bull puppies may be purchased at all 
rices, from as low as thirty shillings to as 
igh .as a hundred pounds Really good 
puppies are nowradays sold by reliable 
breeders at from five pounds to ten pounds 
each, the price depending on the quality ol 
the puppy and its age. A fully matured 
dog, excelling in show points — that is to say, 
fit to win m keen competition — seldom 
costs less than fifty to a hundred pounds. 

The dog Thomas Ingoldsby, a portrait of 
w'hom illustrates this article, was purchased 
by the writer as a puppy for twentjr pounds, 
and nearly ten times that sum has since been 
offered in vam for him. This, of course, is 
an exceptional case 
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BIRDS AS PETS 
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The Linnet — The Siskin — The Redpoll — ^Thc Twite — ^The Crossbill — Cost oE Each Variety 


In addition to the six varieties of finches 
^ already described in Parts 3 and 4 
of Every Woman’s Encyclop/edia, there 
are five other membeis of the family ot 
the FnngtlhntB which well deserve notice, 
as they are vciy suitable for pets. They 
are the linnet, siskin, redpoll, twite, and 
crossbill. 

The linnet {Linota cammbtna) claims the 
first place in popularity, and is one of the 
best of our British songsters 

Its notes are very sweet and soft, although 
on this point individual birds vary, some 
being far better songsters than others. 
Old birds have a much fuller and better 

song than young birds, 

and arc thus sought 
after by those who 
know of this (haiac- 
tciistic. 

The cock linnet 
vanes considerably at 
different periods oi his 
life in the colours of 
his plumage, a l<icl j 

which has led to the ' ! 

belief that there are \ ^ 

several varieties of \ 

linnets, whilst, in 

reality, t^s variation 
in the colour of the* > ' y 

plumage depends on ^ V / < 

the age of the bird V B|KL 


Xv'ti 


For instance, birds of ^ 1 ^ siskin is .dso a veiy 

a >car old arc called \ i T ff ^ ^ luelyand amusmgpct 

gicy linnets, the ^ \ ^ ^ ‘ j Sil^ ^ y '^#7 ' A number ol these 

feathers on the head s* // ' r '/ iiiigrate into 

and breast being edged -s. V'\-» ^ - England duiirig the 

with grey. Adult birds ^ i winter months, but 

in the .spiing assume j f | most of them leturn 

what is termed the . ‘ / / u Js north for tlu 

breeding plumage, " bu‘cding season, al- 

w’hcn the feathers on 1 ‘S’® ^ though some have 

the head and breast ' bc'c n known to breed 

become bright red, and * oiiasion.dlv m the 

tho wVirtI#* ■nlnm'ityM The linnet * member of the finch family, that from irs docility in COUlltieS of 

me Whole plumage captivity and sweet song « admirably adapted for a pet SOUlllCin COUIlUCS 

brighter and moie in- England. 1 h e 1 1 


confinement becomes quite tame and makes 
a very pleasing .ind interesting pet. In 
their wilcl state linnets become gregarious 
m ivintcr, and may often be seen in the open 
countiy feeding on the seeds of wild mustard, 
shailock, and olhei plants 

The linnet builds its nest in a hedge, or 
by preference on a fuize common if such 
tlieie be in the locality The nest is generally 
made of fine twigs and giassc-s, and lined 
with w'ool and hair. As a rule, five eggs 
are laid, wdiich aic of a bluish white colour, 
marked with biowm 

The offspring of the linnet, wdicn mated 
with the canaiy, are very pretty mules, 
w'luch, as a rule, arc 
j excellent songstcis 
j The siskin [Cardu^is 
\ spuiiis) is almost as 

V/ ' popular a pet as the 

. linnet, but is far in- 

* vy Icuor as a songstci, 

although it excels it 
^ / in the beauty of its 

> \ plum.igrs which is a 

s^( '<} / blending ot blight 

‘1 f ' y lemon yi How, green- 

ish, and black, and 
f < / , iiK leases m biilliancy 

‘*'^E‘r the 

V V J/y sides being a vei y 

I'. l>ictty cage-bird, the 

^ ^ siskin IS .ilso a veiy 
r, jl ' luelyand amusmgpct 

Mf ^ ^ number ol these 

y // . birds imgrate into 

^k<g^ X - England duiirig the 

^^ 40, ' ' / j winter months, but 

^ f " vk I most of tlieni leturn 
/ ‘u Js north for tlu 

bleeding season, al- 
l5«o \ though some have 

bee n known to breed 
' octasion.dlv m the 


tense in colour Ihcse birds arc knowm as 
rose linnets. This red colouring quite dis- 
appears from birds in captivity 

During the autumn and winter months 
the plumage of the adult birds becomis 
a rich brown, and they are then known as 
brown linnets 

The plumage of the female bird does not 
vary, and is very similar to that of a young 
male bird. It is of a sombre coloui, with 
less white on the wings and tail, and never 
possesses any crimson plumage on head and 
breast. 

The linnet is naturally a shy bird, but in 


favourite ncsting-pkice is in a fir tree, where 
they build a nest of fine twigs, roots, and 
moss, m which they lay five eggs of a bluish 
gioiind colour, sjieckled w'lth brown 

The Icssci icdpoll [fAHota rufe^itnn) is a 
very pretty, amusing little bird, and the 
smallest member of this family of birds 
Kcdiiolls very soon become quite tame 
and contcntccl with a life eif confinement 
They arc wonderfully intelligent, and it is 
surprising how many diffe rent trie ks they 
can be taught, such as elraw'ing up a minia- 
ture pail of water w'hcn they w'lsh for a drink, 
and opening a box w hen they need some seeds 





The redpoll derives its English name frqjn 
the red leathers on the top of its head. The 
plumage throughout is very pretty, and 
the bird is a very smart, clean, and compact 
little fellow. It IS fairly common throughout 
the country, but most plentiful in the mid- 
land and southern counties of England. 

The nest may be found in the month of 
April, and is built of fine twigs and the stems 
of grasses and hncd with vegetable down 
and feathers in a very beautiful manner, 
ihakmg a cosy and comfortable home for 
the little ones. The eggs, which arc gener- 
ally five m number, are of a pale blue, 
spotted with brown. As a rule, two broods 
are reared in a yoar 

The mealy redpoll [Linota hnana) is very 
like the I-esscr redpoll, but larger and paler 
in colour of plmnagc, and not nearly so 
smart and pretty. 

The twite {Linota flavirostrt in many 
rcsiX'cls closely rc.sembles the linnet, and is 
soxneliines called the mountain linnet It 
breeds on the moorlands in the northern 
counties of England and in Scotland, 
where it is known as the lull lintie. It is 
a pretty bird, and well worth consideration 
as a cage-bird. 

The nest is usually built near the ground 
in a small bu.sh or amongst old heather, 
and can be found m the month of May 
It is built of fine twigs and roots and lined 
witli wool and leathers, in which the hen 
lays lour eggs of a greenish blue coloui 
marked with blown 

The ciossbill [Loxia cnrvirostra) is so 
(ailed on account of the upper and lower 
in.inclibles being crossed at llie point. 

This reiiroscntative of the finch family 
has no claim to be c.dlcd a songster, and might 
well be termed the English parrot, for it 
very miuh lesemblcs one m its habits, 
using its be.ik to hold on by when it ciawrls 
up and down the wiies of its cage. Its 

cage, theie- r— • — 

lore, should i 
Ixj a metal 
one, .similar 
to that used 
forpaiak ‘cts, 
as It 1-5 lather 
a destructive 
bird, and 
w'lll spoil an 
ordinary 
wooden cage 
in a vci V 
short time. 
t*r ossbi 11s, 
how'ever, aic 
very qiuiint 
little pets, 
and soon be- 
come quite 
tame. In the 
wild state the 
adult males 
have a con- 
si do r able 
amount of 


crimson feathers in their plum^e, which 
they lose in confinement, becoming greyish 
green and yellow in colour. 

Their favourite nesting places arc in fir 
trees. The nest is made of fine twigs, 
grasses, moss, and hchen, and contains 
lour eggs of a greenish white, spotted wnth 
brown. 

Linnets cost from 6d. to 2s. 6d. each, for 
freshly caught birds ; siskins, from 2s. 
to 4S. : redpolls, from 6d. upwards ; twites 
cost about IS ; and crossbills from 4s. each. 
Specimens that have been caged for some 
time and cage-moulted birds command, 
of course, far higher prices. 

Linnets, siskins, redpolls, and twites 
should be fed on canary seed, with some 
German rape seed given in a separate 
vessel, and occasionally some niga and 
hemp seed ; the latter should be crushed 
fresh just before being given to the 
bird 

Duiing the moulting season the extra 
diet should be linseed, which gieatly helps 
them and increases the lustre of the plumage. 
The rape seed should sometimes be scalded, 
and the w-atcr poured away. This scalded 
seed makes a nice change for them, and is 
also a very good diet. 

Crossbills do w'ell on sunflower seeds, 
and hemp seed and beech nuts when obtain- 
able. Fresh green food, such as chickwced, 
groundsel, w’atercrcss, etc , is also very 
beneficial to them 

All the above-mentioned birds are very 
partial to a bath, w'hich they tlioroughly 
enjoy, besides it being the means of giving 
them cxeicisc and something to make 
them busy m drying and ai ranging their 
feathers afterwards 

The best kind of cage for these birds, 
with the exccjition of the crossbill, is of u 
square box shape, liaving w'Daden sides, 
back, floor, and top, the front being re 
movable anc 
made of win 
in w^hich is . 
sliding doo 
in the centre 
They slioul 
be thorougl 
ly cleaned z 
least once 
week, an 
fresh sand, ’ 
which son 
very find 
c r u s h c 
oyster shell 
mixed, shou 
cover 1 1 
floor. T 
seed vess 
should hs 
the hus 
blown o 
every mo 
ing befo 
adding fr 
seed. 
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WOMAN’S.. HOME 


Xhis will be one Of the'^most important sections Every Woman’s Encyclopaedia. 

It will be written by the leading authorities, and will deal, among other things, with i ’ 

The Heesc 

''goosing a I/ottse HetUifig^ PJumbiug^ etc. 

Glass 

Furniture 

Dining-room 

a House ThA> Pent-purchase System 

China 

Hall 

Improving a House How to Plan a House 
Wallpapi^s Tests for Dampness 

Silver 

Hill hen 

Home-made Furniture Bedroom 

Lighting Tests fpr Saintatmii etc. 

Drawtng-*-oofn 

Nursery^ eie. 

Housekeeping 

Servante 

Laundry 

Cleaning 

Wages 


Plain Laundrywork 

Household Recipes 

Rejgntry Offites 


Fine Laundiywork 

How to Clean Silver 

Giving Chai octets 

Flannels 

Hew to Clean Marble 

Lcuiy Helps 


Laics 

Laboiti -sainng Suggest etc. 

Seivant^ Dutit 

V, elc. 

Ironing, etc. 


BEOS AND BED HANGINGS 


BV LILIAN JOY 

Wooden Bedsteads Again in Favour— Advantages of the Modern Wooden Bed— Hangings Suitable for 
Bedsteads of Different Styles — Italian and French Beds — The Choice of a Mattress — Care of Blankets 


have recovered Irora the excess of 
^ hygienic enthusiasm which led us to con- 
demn ourselves at one time to brass and 
iron bedsteads severely devoid of hangings 
As usual, it Was a case of the return swing 
oi the pendulum, the result of a reaction 
from the earher Victorian tester bed, \Nhich 
defied cleanliness, and held ah assurance 
of stuffiness 

The wooden bedstead of to-day is, iiow- 
ever, very different from that of the early 
X)art of last century, and has overcome all 
prejudice. 1t6 be^in with, very little of 
it IS wood, the chief portion of it being of 
iron. Then, too, the old style of wooden 
bedstead was put together with bolts, 
and a key was required if it was desired to 
take the bed down for cleaning pur^ioses. 
The key had a way of getting lost, and at 
the critical moment was nov/hcre to be found, 
so that the affair generally ended by the 
house-mistress sending for a carpenter, 
who, in his turn, seni for an assistant, and 
between them they took about a day to 
pull the bed to pieces and put it together 
agaim 

The modem wooden bed has practically 
only the head and toot of wood ; all the 
rest is of metal. And it is so constructed that 
its pSftS fit into each other in the simplest 
manner, so that the maids can take it doWn 
and set it up again unaided* 
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Many people feel 
that to put a piece of 
furniture made of 
motal, such as a brass 
bedstead, in the midst 
of .1 handsome suite of 
wood has a very int on- 
gruous effect These 
flic glad to v\ekomc 
the relnin of the 
wooden b(dste.id, 
wluthei it be the 
]) I c 1 u rc sq lit four- 
postei, .1 hiindsome 
iiil.iid mahogany afl.iir 
to go 111 an Adams 
loom, an earlier Jaco- 
bean one with < ane 
ji.mels, or .i J^'iench 
bedstead ol the Louis 
X\T jw nod, also with 
i .ineWcjrU, 11i.it is rniu h 
finer and is gilded 

Not only does such 
a bedsicMcl ni.iKc* tlie 
loom look lar iiioie 
( oinfort.ible, but wc 
tan satisty our tiavuig 
to li.ivt‘ .mother 
fill rushing detail 
c.iriied out toiieilly 
I'vcii the model 11 
wtjoden bt'dslt.id of 
light oak IS, in the 
opinion of the Wiitei, 
more ple.ising tli.in one ol non oi biass, 
whith might inteift'ie with the geiieial colour 
St heme ol the btdioom 

With legal d to di.iiieiies, theie is now 
.1 Ntiy geiiei.d le.K tion m then f.a\oui 
'Ihe testei bed, which w.is the cause of 
.Housing a jirejuilu e .ig.imst them, li.id its 
tietonnc v.d.iiues and so on fiimh ii.uled 
111 jil.ice Hut the It.ili.in stvle of bedste.ad 
(see l‘ig i), with a sti.ught back and curtains 
hung cm lings, that tail be t.iken down and 
tic .Hied .diiiost .IS easih .is a ji.ui of muslin 
blinds, IS .Hiotliei thing .iltogethei Such 
h.ingings .lie thoioughlv ]u.utual, as they 
.lie netess.H\ to e\i hide ili.iuglits, ui these 
d ivs w'hen j)eoj»le sleej) with w mtlow ojieii 
When sitting iijr in bed, .dso, ioi the t.iilv 
moiiimg ciiji t)t tc'.i, the tceling of cosiness 
that they gi\e is billy .ii>juet i.ited 

Chuice of Draper icd 

Tw'in bt'ds tie.ited m .i somewliat similar 
f.ishion aie \ei\ ih.iiming Ihe little 
IKtuio leciuiretl 'toi holding the curtains 
is c|uile sc'pai.ite fiom the In-tls It is mcicly 
a eorniie with a bi.iss lotl att.iched to it, 
and a coujile of aims at the sides The 
cornice is scTuied to the w'.dl at .i suitable 
height abo^e the tojrs ot the Ix'ds, and the 
curtains aie .suspendetl fiom the rod 

Muslins ,ind nets made o\er satevn have 
gi\tm pljieo to cietonnes as draperies to 
licds of this description, as the latter not 
only keep clean longer, but are less cx})ensive 
at the beginning 1 1 is imix>ssible to generalise 


as to what kind of 
patterns are suitable 
to use The writer 
recently saw a most 
beautiful result 
achieved by using a 
cretonne at about a 
shilling a yard 

Plain jaspc Imcn, or 
c asemcnl cloth, also 
looks extremely w'cll, 
trimmed cither with a 
fringe, such as is used 
for casement blinds, or 
one of thcTovcly printed 
borders which c an 
be bought The one 
thing to be avoided is 
the use of a crc‘tonnc 
w'lth a different design 
from 1 h .1 1 on the 
wM n cl o w curtains, 
though a plain colour 
may be employed foi 
the bed, with p.itlc mod 
w'lndow cui tains, or 

VIH' lYTSa 

A pietty ctfcct is 
produced by Imving 
j)l.un curtains, perhaps 
green or blue, with .i 
green - and white, or 
blue-and-whitc, Ol ecru 
fringe at the edge 
Tor a iMcnch room 
a charmingly simple change Irom the Ttaliaii 
style of (hajicry with side wings is the 
circul.ir ]X)le lie.ul (Fig 2), which needs only 
one large* cnrt.iin with a v.dance hung on 
lings and cauglit up at the sides of the bed 
Ihe cuit.iin may be of a pl.iin colour, lined 
with ivoiy. or of cietonnc lined with a coloiii. 
Tile beclsleacl is of inUicl mahogany 

The Pour- poster 

A bed jd.iced in the cc^inei of the 100m 
looks lalhei out of place with a dr.ijx.My 
straight ovei it, but the out* showm m F,ig 3, 
designc’d lor a Fiench room, show’s a solution 
of the difficulty Anothei \ctv jm'tty 
Fienih notion, known .is the "three-pole 
drajXMN." h.is a i entie jxilc with the maleiial 
hung ()\er it, .mil caught ag.iin .it c.ich side 
o\er allot he 1 pole, so th.it it docs not f.ill 
too low o\ci the he.id cil the slc'ejxT 

We now' c ome to that vc 1 y delightful affaii , 
the four-jiostcM bedstead Thefirm w'hich wa*' 
laigelv lesjjonsible for its retuni to lashion 
h.ue ^ely much improved on the original 
modc‘1 In former days the ho.idboarcl and 
footlxiaul w'erc m.ide of plain deal, and w'cre 
hidden undei the luangings Now, although 
the oiiginal old posts are almost invariably 
Used b\ this firm, w'hich has a w’onderfiil 
collection of them, they arc made up wnth 
a new hctadboard and footrail of wood to 
nitilch, and the back drapery is short 
enough for the former to show beneath 
The w'ooden moulding at the top is also 
an innovation, and hides the rod fiom w’hich 
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the valance is hung. An even greater 
improvement is made by the omission of a 
tester at the top, which is thus left open, so 
tliat there is ample ventilation. 

For the most part, the posts are very 
simple in design, the wheat-car being a 
favourite pattern. Occasionally, but rarely, 
a very elaborately i;arvcd pair will come to 
light. 

In buying a bed of this kind, it is usual 
to choose one’s pair of old posts, and tlicn 
have the bed made to fit them and suit 
one’s requirements 

Among the most suitable matenals for 
luiiigings for these beds aie the bordcied 
tabrits, wluch look so particulaily well m 
the valance. But plain cretonnes arc also 
very nice, and replicas of the old block- 
printed designs look spei lally aiipiojinate 

With legard to Aalaiues around beds, 
though some people preiei to have them, 
others use in their stead vxiy wide cov’crlets, 
vv'hich fall to the floor .it either side Many 
piefer a straight valance to a full one. 
If made of casement iloth or liium with a 
pimted bolder at the edge, the elTect of 
the former is very good A white band of 
English crochet is also sometimes used .is a 
tnmming, and looks extremely uell 

MattresHes 

In considering the subject of beds, it is 
natural to conclude with a few wouls on 
the question of mattiesses Anothei swing 
of the pendulum of iiopuhir f.ivoui h.is 
brought our t.iste b.ick to the box »n.it<ic‘ss. 
'riie best of these' .ire not filled in wnlh hair, 
but the spiral spuiigs of whiili tluy arc 
composed .arc Listened logelher at the base 
to help keej) them 111 jiosition lluv aie 


also made in three pieces, which arc laced 
together, so that they can be taken apart 
with the greatest ease. Besides which, 
when the room is cleaned, each end can 
be lifted up and dusted underneath. 

With regard to h.iir mattresses, the vVisesi 
advice to be given concerning them is to 
procure them only at one of the very best 
shops The public has no possible guarantee 
.is to wdiat may be inside a mattress, and 
the only way to ensure good quality is to 
deal w'lth a shop of which the name is itself 
a giiar.intec. 

Cleaning Mattresses 

Having Ixiught your matliess, be careful 
to see that it is kept cle.'in. It should be 
overhauled thorougWy by some reliable 
finu at least every three years. The French 
aie f.ir more partu uliir in this respect 
than we aie, .ind it is tlie iisii.al thing for 
the house wiic to h.iv'e her beds icjinadc 
ev'ciy year. This is rendered more necessary 
by the w'ay in w'huh they are sew'ii iij> 
The> aie not stitched to foim a band .it the 
suit's, as .11 c' ouis, iind consequently lo'-c 
their sh.ii)e soonei 

llie Englishwoiu.in is fai too prone to 
think that bectiiisc' hei mattiesses look much 
as they did wlieii slie bought them they 
must be all light Bui Ihis is not the c.asc' 

Blankets should bc' wMslu'd once a }C'ai, 
but not moie often, .is the jirocess ini- 
poveiislies thc'in Never buy ble.iclu'cl 
bi.inkets 'riu'v look vtiy well wath their 
soJt, downy sin lace, winch is often tctised 
out to make' it .ij>]>(‘.n fluffy, but the suljihur 
which IS used in the jnocc'ss of bleaching 
has .1 deleterious eflc'ct on the w'ool, .ind .ilso 
accounls for tlu' dis.igj‘*('.iblc' odoui winch 
is notice', I ble 
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HOME LAUNDRY WORK 

ConUKUttt ftom fane ioji. Part 9 

THE IRONING OF TABLE AND OTHER HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


Bed'linen — Sheets — Pillow and Bolster Cases — Towels — Kitchen Cloths — Table-linen — Tray- 
cloths— Serviettes— How to Iron and Fold a Tablecloth 


Cherts — Allbcd-linon shcjiild bew ashed and 
^ dried a(<oi(ltnK 1 <» the j^cnei.d dircitions 
already Rivx*n While tin sheds are still 
slightly fl.iinp, take tlicni <lowii, stretch and 
fold them, \\iong side out, to a ton\cnicnt 
si/e for mangling 

Jt IS belter li two jx'oplt can assiM with 
the tolding When ie.id\, ])as>. the sheets 
two or Ihiee times Ihiough llie m. ingle, and 
then an well Ixdore laMiig tlieni aw.i\ It 
IS not net essai \ tti irtJii tlie sheets unless no 
iiitingle Is .i\ ail.ihle, when tlie\ in.iv be 
jiressed w'ltli .i hot .iiid he.ivv iitm after being 
folded 

IMmow \M>J{oisjiu( \sRs - While still 
slighllv' d.imp. told limn down llie middle 
with iinv bullous to tlie inside I he\ m.i\ 
eithei bem.ingltdoi noned Jioning w til, of 
touise, make Ihem smoolliei All tapes oi 
hems musl m am t.ist, be iionetl Vir wtdl 

ICmukomm m 11 ib D-LiNf \ \m embioi- 
dery must lie iitmt'd on Ihe wiong side In 
the tase ol fnlkd pillow-tases it will be 
found an impitnenient if llitse .ue ]uit 
through vny thin hot-watei siauh betoic 
diying 'Ihe fulls should be nonetl first, then 
the tenlre of the ])illow-(,ise . and whilst 
doing this slij) tlie li.ind inside oteasionally 
to ]irevent the two sides sticking togclhei 

Towrls I old tlicse everiK while damp, 
and m.uigle \m fiinges should be beaten 
01 ftiinhed out Phi' line towels slionkl be 
ntinetl as well as mangled ICmbioideied 
mili.ils musl be jiiessed out on the wiong 
sule 'Purkish towels are <in t‘\ce})tion thcN 
must not be m.ingled. the aim being to keej) 
them lough I he ends onb necnl be juesscd 
with .111 non 

HiM'i ON I Us Some lud-toNeis, especi- 
ally linn ones, shtuiltl Ikinc a little st.irch 
.idded to the List nnsmg w.iler Wlunnf.iih’ 
iliv, lolcl .ind liinsh <»ll m the s.inu wa\ .is 
sheets It .1 polish is w.inted. iron .is well 
with a hot non Am kue 01 enibioidery 
should be juessed out on the wiong side 
Phu k, hc.iN \ bed-co\eis will not lecpnie .my 
st.iuh 

KiitiMN (loins- -Wash aiioiding to 
ilnei tions .duMch gueii .idding a lit lie sod.i 
to the w.itei 111 nnIikIi llie\ aie soaked and 
NN ashed hold and m.ingle when nc.irlv dr> 

Table-linen 

Wkish t.ihle linen aiioidmg to the gener.U 
directions, and, after iiiising and bluing, put 
it thiough some ?«M' thin hot-water starch, 
01 a little in.ide siauh may be added to the 
blue-w.ater 

Many jieoplc object to staich being used 
at all, l 3 ut, e\ccpt in the case of the very Iwst 
damask, which has sufficient body in’ itself 
to keep it from crushing, a little starch is an 
tmi>io\cment In tact, starch is rather a 


protection to the material than otherwise, as 
it givc's a glc 3 ss, and prevents stains from 
taking so firm a holil 

Besides, when slighlU' stiffened, the linen 
will keep clean longer, and will not crush so 
readily Too much starch must not on any 
.icioimt be used, merely sufficient to give 
the stiffness of new material There is 
nothing more disagreeable than a highly 
stiftencd ser\'iettc Experience \m 11 very soon 
le.u h the amount of starch to use , it should 
rc.dly be c)nl\ sliglitly thickened w'atcr into 
which the lincui is put 

Like other w'hitc things, t.d)lc-hncn should 
be ironed slightly damp W'hcn taken down 
from dr\ing, fold yeiy evonU, and m.inglc, if 
jiossibh. then allow it to he rolled up for 
some tune betc 3 ic iionmg 

Sluvit-ttls -To non a serviette, lay 
it out smoothly on the table, wuth the nght 
sidc llJ)pelmo^t 'P.ikc a hot and heavy non, 
.iiid non until fairly dry, jircssing firmly so 
.IS to ] 3 iodui e .1 gloss '1 hen turn over, and 
non on the wiong side J'old acioss in four, 
m.iik the folds with an iron, and then hang 
up to .111 If wished, the serviette may be 
ioldc'd in thu*e instead of four , it will depend 
iijion tlie si/e Tlie folds must be made very 
ev enh , the serv lettc being c.arcfully stretched 
into shape 

How to Fold a Tablecloth 

A PMiLrcioiM bold the tablecloth (it is 
bettei if two ])CO})le can do this), first by 
strcli hing it well, them bringing selvedge to 
scht'dge, with the light side outwards Them 
told b.ick c.ich sehedge to the double fold, 
.ind pull into shape M.inglc caret nil v in the 
folds, and .illow the t.iblecloth to he lor some 
time before ironing Iron in the folds .as 
much as jiossible, and princijially on the 
light side Ihe hotter and hc*avicr the iron 
c.iii be used the belter Keep the iron well 
gieascd, .iiid non the tablc'cloth until nc.irly 
diy An well, and either fold or roll up 

Trwcioihs nm> D’o VLB ys -- Starch 
these in the same way as other table-linen, 
onh the st.irch may be rather thicker Dry 
the ai tides slightly, or let them he rolled 
up in a towel for a short time before ironing 
When about to iron a tiayd< 3 th or d’oyley 
with a fringe, first shake and comb out the 
fiinge, and, alter noning, ag.iin comb out 
the Innge to make it soft Iron all plain 
linen parts on the right side, and press out 
any embroidery on the wrong Traycloths 
with a lace edge must ha\c the lace ironed 
first, and if full this may be goffered after 
the centre part is finished Netted or 
crocheted edges should be dried with the 
iron on the w'rong side, and then pulled out 
carefully w'lth the fingers 

7b be centmued. 
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An Art Worth Acquiring— Simple Principles to Guide the Amateur— Rules for Framing 
Pictures— The Question of Lighting— The Best Devices for Hanging Pictures— Chain Preferable 

to Cord or Wire 


Acquaintance with the homes of our 
^ friends makes it only too clear that 
picture-hanging is a lost art, if, indeed, it ever 
existed in aiiv but the happy-go-lucky form 
m ivhich vve now know it 

It IS exceptional to find that the work has 
been done with an eye to a really artistic 
ensemble 


Yet, oven with very inditTeicnt material, 
pleasing results may be achieved, if only 
we give attention to a few simple rules based 
upon decorative considerations 

It is not unusual to find a clwrming house. 


embodying loaturcs of the highest excellence 
aichitectn rally, the walls hung with the 
choicest examples of the art ol the paper- 
hanger, and the furniture arlistic above 
rejiroach, in which all is spoiled by a carck'ss 
and ill-considered method of h.inging the 


pictures. 

Yet, of all the decorative accessoiies 
with which wc seek to embellish our homes. 


pictuies claim fust notice, for they conliont 
us diiecUy at (he level of the eye 

Wh.itevci their mciits as woi^ s oi art, 
they gain immensely in decorative value 
by "being well arranged in the hanging 


The "Art" of Picture HatiKini^ 

Let us first considei the subjett liom this 
standpoint We may call it the “ art ol 
picture-hanging, to distinguish it from moie 
practical questions of how to hang pictuics 
seiurcly vmLIi a minimum of d. image to tin 
walls, which shall be tieati'd latei 


In the first place it is well to have more 
pictures than the loom will carry without 
trow*ding. so as to give us a choice of sizes, 
because the best results are obtained when 
vve can group the jncturcs in a manner that 
gives a well-balanced effect, and the construc- 
tion of our groujis can only be done satis- 
factoiily when wc have not only choice of 
size, but also choice ot subject 

It is best to deal vvnth one wall at a time, 
starling with t hat which has the largest 
suiface The centre of this wall is the 
position for the largest picture 

A Simple Plan 

Reiore proceeding fuithcr, however, clear 
a sjiace on the floor adjacent to the wall to 
be hung, and lay out fiat on the carpet the 
other jnctuics you consider suitable for 
associating with the ccnti.d one. which 
lattci, of louise, will be the dominating 
feature of the gioup 

Retereme to big i shows the kind ot 
arrangement to be aimed .it 

It will be noted that lour smaller jnctiires 
are closely associ.ated with the large central 
one, aiul the two othei int'dium-sized 
jiutuies are s( j^arated from the central 
gioiij) l)y a mm li wider interval than 
sep.uates the tomjKinenls of the latter 
This .iiiangem<nt implies jnirjiose, and 
athieves b.iLinii without undue crowding 
The same Khult would be obt.imed with 
tw'o small gMoiijis m jilace of the two 
incdium-si/ed I'lituus And it is not 
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essential that the two groups should consist 
of components of the same size, so long as 
the groups are approximately equal in size 
and shape 

This principle of grouping removes the 
difficulty about associating very large with 
very small pictures 

Another Arranjrement 

In Fig 2 IS sliov\n a very large picture 
flanked \Mth groujis of very small ones. 

In placing the conijionents of .i group, 
sjincing IS an all-important consideration 

To secure the iwccssary tohesion between 
the (omj)onents, the hon/onl.il and \ertical 
intervals should, as fai .is ])ossil)le, Ix' equal 
and not too wide l*rom inches to 
3 iiuhes, according to the sizes of the ])i( - 
lures, is the m-cvimiim seji.ir.ition d<siiai>le 

In m.ikmg the jueliiiiin.iiy aii.ingtment on 
the flooi. the pi( tuK -haiigei must be guideil 
by measun rnt lit as to tlie h(‘ighl ol ea« h 
gioiij* lliis will be (leletmiiied by the 
Sji.ue av.iil.ible betwei'ii the idling (or 
I>i( tiiie-i.iil, if the l.itlt'i exists) aiul the 
lowest point to v\huh it is dc suable th.it the 
])K lures sh.ill hang, .ind we inav lix tins 
limit .it .ibout i feet <j inches fiom floor- 
level 

This ht'ight in.iy be t.ikcn as ,i datum 
line, and when it (omes to jnitting the 
pic tines on tlu* viall, .i loid 
may be sti etched .along its 
surlace at the t feet iiu lies 
level, .IS a guide foi <he 
lowei edges ol the picture 
groups 

'I his constitutes *' the line ” 
of the Koy.il Academv Ivx- 
hibition , but «is out looms 
.lie not hung in .ic.ideiiu 
f.ishion, with .ill pictuic‘s m 
cont.u t, w( in.iy, .ind should, 
break tlie hue in the inaniiei 
shown ill the ilhisti.it ions, 
by dioi>]Jing the centi.il 
and donun.int iom])C)nent ol 
e.ieh giou]) a shoit dist.inie 
below it 

The lesiilt is to ehmin.it e 
the h.ii(l, inec h.iiiical effc'i t 
of .1 nniloini level at the 
low'd bound.iiies of inir 
gioups 

In putting these prinii])lc‘s 
into pi act ice, it .should be 
lemc'inbc'ied th.it, when .ill 
pictuic's aie huge, <\u li juc- 
luie may be t ie.it ed .is a 
gioiip. 

We li.iv'c now' to consulei 
how till the subject of the 
pietuie aflects the ciuestions 
already dealt with 

On thi.s point opinions wall 
differ, but oidmaiily it may 
Ixj taken tlnit subjects m.iv 
be mixed — / c , figure ,ind 
landscape pictures wall not 
suffer from Ix'ing in juxta- 
position, provaded that their 


colour schemes are such as to harmonise 
with each other. 

In securing balance of effect in a picture 
group, one has to study symmetry to a 
certain extent, and it would be a mistake, 
to put low-tone pictures on one side of the 
group and bright, sunny subjects on the 
other side 

The central, or dominant, picture may 
with advainlage differ from the other eom- 
IKJiicnts This IS shown in Fig i m which 
It wall be seen that the low tone of the large 
central portrait gives point to the whole group. 

Tlie lorcgomg rebates more particularly to 
oil and w.iter-coloui paintings framed with- 
out ni.irgin In the writer’s ojnnion, no 
jMcturc g.iiiis by being scjiarated from its 
fr.ime bv a mount (or margin, in the case of 
a jirint), jnov'iiled th.it the traniing is suit- 
able Undoiibtc'dly the best lesiilts arc 
obt. lined from .i uniform system ol flaming, 
m which the vvidlli of frame iiiouldmg bears a 
constant jirojxjrtion to the size of the picture. 

The Choice of a Frame 

\ loiigh-.'ind-rcady rule for medium-si/ed 
})it tines, ii. lined wathoiit matgiii, is th.at the 
width ol fr.ime moulding sliould be .ibout 
one-third the smaller dimension ot the 
pic tine With larger jnetures it may be less, 
.111(1 with smaller pictures moie 



Fig. 2 The treatmeni of a recess. A large picture is associated with small ones. This 
treatment shows how to link up harmoniously small pictures of varying sizes 
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All pictures oi the same size should have 
frames of the same width. If this rule be 
observed, variety of patterns m frames is 
permissible within certain limits. 

Pnnts and other lucturcs with a con- 
siderable margin do not come under the rule 
There is considerable latitude in the way thev 
may be framed. Light, delicately ticated 
subjects are often best treatc<l with nariow, 
light flames, ami 

A the pa’isc-par- 

ioHf in whu h the 
fi ame revolves 
itself into a mere 
nan ow binding 
is pt'rmissiblc 
The old lulc 
that oil and 
watcr-t oloiii jm- 
tnies .should be 
hung sejiaiately 
holds good so 
long as th<' Litter 
are suriounded 
by a moiinl, but 
when li allied 
( lose iij) to the 
juctuie we may 
igiioie It, p.u- 
tuulaily when 
both .lie uikUt 
gltiss, lor then it 
IS not easy to 
tell at a gl.incc 
wliuh IS whu h 
Gilt flames, usuall> tonsideied s) essenl1.1l 
for oil-painlings, aie by no me.ins so Small 
oil-incluicb look bettei .ind have gie.itei 
decoiative. \alue when in bla( k iiaincs, 
piovided jncture .ind fiame aie sep.u.ileil 
bj a n.iiiow' gilt be\el 'this ixnnt h.is bi- 
Lome so well lecogmsed that .111 artists’ 
society exists in wlmh the memlK'is always 
put tluir exhibition juctuics into black 
frames 

Colour luctuies .should 
never be jmt into colouied 
flames 

The subject of picture- 
framing IS a very l.irge one, 

.ind i aimot be dealt w'ltli 
adccpiately m this article 
'Iheicfore only such details 
h.ivc been toiuhcd ujion as 
arc related intimately to the 
cpiestion of h.ingmg 

The question ot lighting is 
an important one 

The best lighting is th.it 
in winch the juctnre receives 
the light obliquely 1 Ionic 
the advantages of a toji light, 
which IS equally favourable 
to all four walls 

Our picture-galleries are all 
lighted from above, but our 
hvmg-rooms rarely or never. 

In rooms lighted by a 



Fig 3 A device for hanging * picture 
that will do but little dan age to a wall 
IS to secuie the brass hook B by the 
steel pin, A, and suspend the picture 
therefrom 



to that in 
which the 
window IS 
situ ated 
The w'all 
facing the 
window IS 
bad for 
j)ict ures 
u n d e 1 
glass, as in 
d .1 y 1 1 in e 
they will 
bo o 1) - 
s( ured by 
baffling 
relict tions, 
except 
when 
viewed 
obliquely. 

By .11 U- 
ficial light, 
w' h 1 c h 
usually is 
alojilight, 
the comli- 
lions ai(‘ 

( h.ingt'il. 

JltMice j>ii- 

tmis Ult ^ ^ siispiMsion hook to which is 

St C'll btst aiiached a patent chain can be fixed to the 
in n II r Pi^tutC'tail and thi, picture be hung by its means 
withoiir iniurv lo the wall 

rooms, in 

most (.ises, by uit jfit i.iJ light 

D.iik 01 low'-lone subjet Is sliould be given 
tlie St longest light — Ih.ii is, they should be 
hung msiicst to the window 

llu jn.utite ol tiltmg pit tines is some- 
times emplovetl totlimm.ili t Ih't lions when 
the jMt lin<‘s h.»\e to In hung .i 1 ,i high level, 
but il h.is (oim lo be .1 t uslom, the juirjiose 
ol winch Is not mideistood b^ its jieijietr.itois 
ll disliovs .ill (le(oi.iti\( < flex I, changing 
the ]>ictme iioin a wall ddoiation into a 
jmieol linintine, and should 
luvci be (lone unless abstj- 
lulciy nc((ssaiy loi the 
pinjiosc iiulu .iletl 

It IS not intended that th<* 
foregoing ])ici ej»ts will mc*et 
cveiy lase, unless Iheie be 
boiiK modit urn ot t.isle, and 
a ‘ense ol wliat is (onsistent, 
111 tlu iniiitl ol tJie judiirc- 
hiingcr 1 iis e(pii]>nic nt must 
go l»('yond llie jiossession of 
n.nls, a hamnui, and the 
strength to wield it. But a 
laielul consideration of the 
jiniK ij)lcs involved will go a 
long wMy to ])i event those 
errois winch m.ike the wr.ills 
of our rooms hideous 

We may now consider the 


practical side of the tjuestion. 
'Ihe problem tliat faces us 

__ „„ „ Another satisfactory method is to IS llOW to hailg the pictUTCS 

smgte window best hghted 

walls will be those adjacent b, piuurwdi. damage to the walls. 
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If the room 
is furnished 
With a pic- 
ture - rail, so 
much the 
better It re- 
lieves us of 
the necessity 
for driving 
nails into the 
Wall 

If no pic- 
tiire-rail 
e X 1 s t s, a n d 
llierc arc rc.i- 
sons for not 
adding 1I, 
llicn \vc must 
adopt those 



Fid 4a Side view of (he wire hook and 
piLture^raii Below are two views of the 
coupling hook 


means which 
1 n \ o 1 V e a 
minimum of 
damage 

Foi small, 
light jHctures 
u< may use 
non Jims of 
the Kind illus- 
trated at A in 
V ig 3 Thi sc 
s li o u Id be 


diiven ol»h(]iiely into the jilastci, as shown, 
and left witli about thr{*e-eighths ot an imli 
jnojetting liom the wall 

One siu li mill will safely supjioit a weight 
of 12 pounds, jiiovided it is dinen in fiimly 
with no (hstnibante of the jilastei siiiface 
As time goes on it becomes moie seture, 
bet aiise il 1 lists into the jilastei 

it IS best lo use two n.iils lot eatb pit t me, 
and to jnil all iifiils in a single line at alxnit the 
level It IS nsn.il It) fix the intlnie-iail The 
pit tines tan then be liung with lengths 
of tliam m veitu.il lints m the manner in- 


thtaletl 111 tlie foiegoing ilhistiations 

'Ihe use of .i single n.ul is ohjtt titmable, 
not tJiilv bet ausv it mii)hes, so iai as setuiitj' 
goes, lJi.it ' .ill the eggs are m one basket,” 
but .list) betanse it involves a tiiangular 
aiiangemeni of the thain, vviie, 01 toid, a 
shajH' that tiften lepe.ited is un]>leasantly 
insistent to the eye 

Foi j)u tines of medium size the light 
brass hook fFig 3) is useful 

F'or he.ivv pielmes the most satisfactory 
device is that illiistraled in Fig 3a 

A roimd-hcMtled stievv, jiiefeialily biass, 
has a length of toppei wire vv'ouiu! around 
the threaded part A hole (indicated by 
dotted lines) is t ut in tlie jilaster, and the 
screw and its wire coveiing is ecmnccted 
into the wall with plastei of I’aiis 

When all is firm the sciew may Ik* with- 
drawal, the copjicr wne sinial lemammg 
behind fiimlv emlx’dded in the wall 


The object of making the screw with- 
drawable is to facilitate lopapeiing 

The screw^-head, under ordinary circum- 
stances, makes a sufficiently safe support for 
the picture wire or chain. If additional 


security is desired, the wire hook also shown 
may be added. 

The screw-and-wire device is, perhaps, the 
only satisfactory attachment for lath-and- 
plastcr walls when there is no picture-rail. 

The picture-rail is in every w^ay an admir- 
able device, but the brass hooks commonly 
used with it, if many in number, become 
unjilcasantly conspicuous, a defect which 
may be mitigated by enamelling them the 
s.imc colour as the picture-rail 

Il IS a pity'’ that no one has put on the 
market a liook of lighter build Here is a 
suggestion for a hook bent up from br.iss ivire 
lhal has jiroved of ample sf rength. yet it has 
a spidery lightness that gives it an .adv'antagc 
over the sIolU article of the ironmonger 
In Fig -t, which shows the hook in position 
on the putnro-rail from tw-o points of view, 
It will lie seen that its construction is simple, 
and not Ixvond the capacity of the handy 
amateur to make .it home 

A Home-made Hook 

After folding the length of wire on itself, 
and Inmimering close to iorm the point of 
the hook, the doiibic'cl wire is bent to the 
S-c urv'^e around two jx'gs driv'cn into a board 
The top ends are then separated the desired 
amount to give the V-shajie 

If the hooks arc not to be enamelled, they 
should bc‘ ]X)hshed with line emery-paper 
Ixfoic thev are bent into shape, and when 
finished sent to the lacquerer, since, if used 
unku (pierc'd, Ihev quickly blacken 

Let us now consider more j>arlicularly the 
prejiaration of the pictures 



Fig. 5 The position in which the screw'cyc, to which the 
hanging wire or cord is attached, is placed in the top of the 
picturc'frame determines the tilt assumed by the picture when 
suspended 
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Fig 6 The usuel method of fixinR 
a pictvire in its frame — one to be 
avoided 

As they come from the fr«imemakc’r’s they 
will most probjibly be ringed at the back at a 
point that ^^ould gi\c the picture a coiisidc'r- 
able forv\ard tilt 

Remove these rings, and substitute brass 
screw 'e\es (Fig 4), screwing them into the 
top of the frame at points some inch and 
a hall to three inches from the ends, 
according to the sue of the ]ii<ture 

In determining the ])osition of these c\es 
in relation to the thicknc'ss ot the trame, it 
should be noted that the top ot thv' frame will 
cant backwards if the\ are too near the front, 
and forwards if too near the b.ick 

Retereiue to Fig 5 will in.ikc the above 
dc'sciijition clear 

Plcture-hanffinff 

Ihc best material for pictuie-haiiging is 
“ p.alcnt brass chain,” ])rocurable cheaply at 
most iiounioiigers’ ( ord is notoiiously 
shoit-lued .'Old the so-called " picture* win* ” 
has a teiideni \ to give way thiough corrosion 
Patc'iit chain has other advantages bc'siclcs 
its strength and durability As it is mac hinc*- 
madc its links do not \«irv in length, and this 
facilitates mc*asuremenls when one wislic's lo 
cut the two (cju.il lengths lecjuired tor e.ic h 
picture One h.is onh to count out the* 
same number of links for eac h 

As p.itent c h.iin m .sm.ill si/es has not 
siifhc'ienth huge opening in its Jinks to jiass 
over the picture-rail hook, the best ])lan is to 
attach a brass split ring to the top of each 
length of chain in the manner shown in the 
illustration 

By holding the picture against the wall in 
the place assigned to it, ancl mcasuiing from 
its top to the point of the hook on the 
picture-rail, the required length of chain 
may be determined after making allowance 
for ring and screw-eye 

The screw'-cyc is slightly opened with the 
pliers to admit the lowermost link of the 
chain, and then closed again 

When it is desired to hang two or more 
pictures from the same pair of hooks, the 



simplest device is to couple each of the lower 
ones to the one above it. 

This may be done by means of screw-eyes 
^nd a connecting hook' of wire 
These hooks may be obtained as links of 
another kind of brass chain that is sold at 
the ironmonger's at about 4d per yard 
One great advantage of this arrangement 
IS tliat ccnq^led jnetures may be detached 
reaclilv from each oilier for the purpose of 
clcMning, and as rejdil\ restored to their 
pkicc's 'Ihe double suspc'iision chains ensure 
lh.it all pictures hang truh upright 

In the tiist c‘>cam]ile of gioiquiig, it will be 
sc'C'ii th.il the smaller pictures arc in two 
groups of four, c’.ich group suspended by a 
single pair ol chains 

An Hnemy to Wall-paper 
One point that w-ill ceitainly strike the 
peison who c*ss.i\s to li.ing a collection ot 
jiicluies IS that the fiamemakei is not too 
caic'lul lo coiKc'al tile nails wilh which he 
f.islc'iis the ]>ictuies in llieir frames This is 
])<ii tic ulai I\ the* (.ise when the thickness of 
the* pic tine excec'ils the depth ol the rebate 
This st.ilc* ot things is showm 111 h'lg 6, 
and iioiTi the sectional view' it will be noted 
how admirablv it is .idaplc'd to the imrpose 
of sc r.itching the wallp.qiei 

A much bettci mode* ol Ji\ing the putiirc 
IS lh.it sliowu in big O.i , it consists of 
pointc'cl Ikil brass stnjis, wliiih aie dri\cn 
into the strc*lclu*r and then sc lewed or fixecl 
with short lir.iss pms to the* fr.inu'-bac k 
W.ills aic* somc*tiinc*s damp, and lor that 
reason if is not (lc*sir.ible tli.it the ])ic;turcs 
should hang in .ic'lii.d contact w'lth them 
lilting diniinislit's the* evil, but il has been 
seen that lilting is Miconsi''b*nt with .irlistic 
h.iiiging 

'I lu* b(‘st dc*vic(* is lo cut sec tions oJ wiiic- 
coik onc'-eightli of .in inch tliu k, .ind to glue 
one at eac h coiiu i .it the bac k of the fi.irnc 
I he se ensure* th.it .111 < m iil.iles Jrc‘c*ly behind 
the li.imc's, and si*i \cs .mother useful jnirpose, 
since bv tlieii Inction they steady the pic- 
tiiies on the w.ill 
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TABLE DECORATIONS FOR MARCH 

n> LYDIA CIIATTKRTON 

The Coming o' Spring GroA'ing HyAcmths in Pale Shades for Table Flowers — A Cover for 
the How^rpot- Novel Design of Horseshoes for a Wedding Buffet Table — Poets* Narcissi and 
Pr m oscs -Dain*v Fairy Lights -Pink Anemones 

I I ()\VI:RS AVAlLABLi: 

' (I'liti . I ' ‘ I I II. ( ii 1 / \ s // li jl ui s 

Imfio I' fiihiiii I A (/II / ' s/ iiM/"/ .S( ///./<; 

I in /ifiin //i nniHi Oil 'i n , fCii/ /'"//.iiis Sii(>,.'iliofys 

liihin/. I 1 //.f -// /,' I ,il'( 1 * J*iin/iii>i ^ / /////’s 

/ inihiliih Mnu'i'.ii 7 'ii/i/ //./ 

Dull 'ilii I i.'i I I\i/ii,iiiiiiyi I 11(10// /i/irs 

M.ii'Ii .1 *'»t(|iii” t<. i!i( (.ilindn. tlion- ii 1 11.1.1 M11114 in tin* o})(.n nil II is a 
^ w iii 1 ( I slioiil'l h.i\ 1 jirLs^i (I iu\.i\ till 111 I 1 ii'.l<tK( t'l 14 itlii I liNKiritlis w li( II \f)ii nrc 
(li\ (»l spiiii" I <1111111" I'l 111 ll'i I’diilli ‘(IIP" l«) ii>< ill p' I'll llu foi if 11i( 

iiiil II, III) \'iiil.l( III li li . liPi ti M.i.li (‘11111 jil.iiii 111 iikin lli( liloonis will l.ist 

Id.P'/ 1 .till .1 '<•()'! (tU/t will Ik l.Ll l LSK 1 
t.i 11 1 i‘i . 

Hill tt ■i‘'l .'!( lilt' I \tiv lini K)-.c*' jiinl^ 
li\ i< I'lili v’ik 1 i 1 'i\ Ik c 11 pi uiU (1 III .1 (kt'p 
( 111-’ I I l»"w 1 lit it ml llii 111 In p( 1 liK lion 
|)(i iioi illdw .ii’\ 'll iIk iii'iiiM to show 
.1 il WiM I'KiIv II l\ iliioii"li tin :,'l.iss, Ixit 
Ill'll Ini' (Ip bowl i\itli ii'/is tlion lill 111/ 
bulb'- ( It' lulls (Mil ol tl'i 11 pol with -^uIIk k ill 
pioiild I'Miiul tin III pi. lilt this/ in tlu nios^ 
Ittud b"wl .iii'l I os ( I tin lop .ilso ssith 
iiios', loin boss!' lilK'l in thi'^ ss.is would 
loiiii 1 1 haipun‘4 d(’( (M.ilion loi .iiibbnn l.ible 
l.ikt’ Isso kiiLrlhs ol iibbon of .i slijrlilh 
di ( p( I sh idi ol pink 111. in the blossoms, 
ind pl.K ( It /111 lh( t.ibh born < ornoi to 
(oiiKi. linishini' il .il (Mill coinor with an 
iijf t.indin , boss ol tin iibbon, .iml sl.tnd 


Rost piiil. Ii\i.iiiili .11 ! il\ii.i' vMili ,idniii it.k tfUci 111 i 
nil nils li.’w 1 Ttii li’wl ■.luiiii ' K lined lirs* wnh inos no 
iImi lilt, nioiitd IN 1101 \i iSli And iht. lop ol ilic soil be coneedid 
Ik III IS 

ssi.ithii p' ol "1 ins kiinb imlwhili 1 l’piii d 
M.iii h biiii" 1 "U.it s.iiiits ol blossom 
m -liilU’itl spots .1 bh’il month k.iMs 
I'lli ‘,.ilt'(iis SI is bill .iiid wi s’lll h.isi to 
I k pi lid 1 lu I Is on ipipoi l( d ll )ssi Is ninl tlu 
piodiK ts ol ilK "j 1 1 I’luui I'll oni l.ibk 
ik oi.itioii' 

Indooi hs i mills nil noss m ihiii i^loi \ 
.uid tilthiMi '1 sopusshit loiniil m tlkit 
till’, i.ininmuis ss .is s In' visi d 10 .ids antmti* 
on om t.iblis .111(1 ssill bp ippuii.itiil toi 
ihi 11 ill 111 lon^ pi'i Inmi .ind ik In .iti i oK>niiin; 

VnouI till d.iik sh.uk*' .iiul lisp thpwhili. 
|m1p losp pink .ind laiiu sh,uips ol m.iiiNP 
llu deep toius aip not piptt\ on the tabk\ 
tuul the pel fume Iroiu the ikiik blobsoms 
Is ti'o isosseiliil to bp ple.is.inl m a room. 
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the bowl's of liNticinlhs m the sp^iLes lorined out on either side of it A li.iil ol sniil.ix 
by the ciossing of the riblion is .irningeil 111 eiiives Iroiii one end oi llie 

M dee the sweetmeats in the loim of tin\ ttible to the olliei, .ind in the (iiives .ue 

])ots ol h\ iicinths pl.itcd le.d hoiseshoes, whuli h.»\e been 

Ihiuli.ise some tin\ flowei pots .i( a lo\- painted sihei and Idled with a slioiif,' 

shop the kind the\ sill loi doll's houses pieie ol '>il\tt wiie at llu' h.itk, so th.it thev 

see that thev .11 e jurleilh iliaii and not will stand liinilx \\hd(' thiiia \ases aie 

]iainted inside Till lliini with niai/i]).in alson^^id Idli'il w ith n.ii i issi and lei n 

})iessin^ It in linnK and on the t<»pspiinKli Nnmbeis ol iiii\ sil\ei lonlilti hoiseshoes 
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A novel ”[ood-liu k disi<;n loi a widdin^ jMiik .md \illow iibbons on tlu' h.mdies 

bidfit IS tlu hoisislioi is poiti.ixid b( low I si lu bi iibl'on. ol llu two sh.ulis totiim 

rill' w eddiii;; 1 .1 ki . w hu h should bi diioi.itid tlu iMMiboimu n .and lu tlu i lu i s( sti.iws. 

with Jioisishoes. will ol louisi l.iki the mou... ... ....... ,...1 

pkice ol honoui in llu until ol tlu bidh t u.. • loi. m . o.. . .1. .i ........ i , .i. .1.1 1 ..... , . w 1 

J I 1 1^1 1 1 I I II .... *■ < 1 ♦ I .1 I \ . irn 1, I . I . II. r .1 I 1 irl i .A Ilii.i i ' nr. } , 

t.ibli ,111(1 tlu ill "mn shown i.in bi i mud .h.i.nii i .1 i 



A novel Good Luck design for the buffet table at a March weddmg The flowers chosen are white narcipi in china vases 
Sliver confetti horseshoes outline the lucky device on the cloih and true lover s knots and silver horseshoes and trails ot smii^ carry 
on the idea The large horseshoes arc real ones which have been painted silver and futed with silver wire to support mem 
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H()W\RI> (Countess of Suffolk) 
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his accession, settled on him an annuity 
of /i,2oo a year. In 1731 he became Earl 
of Suffolk, and his wife was given the post 
of Groom of the Stole to the Queen, with 
a salary of ;^8oo a year 

When the earl died, and was succeeded by 
his only child, a son, his widow gave up 
this post 'I his wcis only two years after 


his accession to the title. In 1755 Lady 
Suffolk married the Honourable George 
Berkeley, partly, it was said, to close 
down for ever the gossip of her friendship 
with the King. 

She died in 1767, at an advanced age, adored 
to the end, and perhaps one of the gentlest 
beauties who was ever beloved by a king 



THE CARE OF AN INVALID'S HAIR 

In Cases of Fever — Invalid Child's Hair — The Best Brushes to Use— A Refreshing Lotion— A 

Remedy for Dandruff 


An invalid’s h«iir is, as a rule, .t souicc of 
much anxiety to the home nuisc This 
IS especially the case ^\hcn the illness is a 
long one, or when the patient belongs to 
that unfortunate class designated “ chionit ” 
The condition ot the health almost invariably 
aifeds tlic hair, and during a long and 
exhausting illness its giowlli is natunUl> 
aneslcd, while it trcqucutly falls to a very 
alarming degree 

hi some itises of acute fev'er, the dot tor 
orders the hair to Ik* closely cut. One of 
the icasons lor this is that the heatl may 
be kejit cool, another, that as the patient 
iHiiy be in a tiitical condition for some 
time, the dtiih combing and brushing ot 
the hair nc'cessaiy to keep it 111 good condi- 
tion would be too distiiibiiig to the })alient 
When the li.iir has been cut close it is, of 
course, vciy easy to nuirhigc* The difii- 
( iilties uie "m.iii), iKmccei, in tascs whcic 
the hair is lung and thick, ext cplionally 
d^3^ 01, on the eonlran, of st) gieasy a 
nature that it becomes e.isilj' in.ilted and 
tangled The tonstaiit tossing of the head 
of a restless in\<ilid makes the task of keep- 
ing the hail in oidei by no means an easy 
one 

Patience and Care Required 

When the patient is a child, and is fretful 
and lestless, infinite jxitieiue is retiiiired ; 
but firmness is also \eiy neecssarc, as one 
day’s neglect of the han geneiallv leads to 
greater trouble on the lollowing day J he 
little siilfeicr must be made It) undei stand 
that the morning toilet is as important os 
the taking of medicine, .ind the art ot gentle, 
forbearing peisuasiccne.ss must be brought 
into play by the tactful nurse, \cho must 
never be \>eak enough to “ give in ” on 
this point, foi, as cliildren aic influeiicecl 
very much by piecedents, the defeat of 
the nurse upon one octasion mav Ix’ iollow'ed 
by many battles io>al m the tuture. 

A home nurse who has charge of an 
invalid’s hair will, in the first instance, 
take care to provide hciself with the light 
kind of brush and comb Brushes with 
metal or whalebone bustles must be rigor- 
ously avoided These unnecessarily tear 
the hair, and frequently scratch and injure 
the scalp., A hard brush should very 


seldom be used, as an invalid’s scalp is 
alw.iys tender, and, in some cases, exceed- 
ingly sensitive The most satisfactory 
brush that can be used is one with bristles 
of the best Siberian boar 'J'hese arc rather 
t‘x})cnsivc, but with care they will last for 
many years I he bustles should be of 
grcwluatcd lengths, as in this way they 
more easily jjenctrate the hair without 
causing any strain If the hair is thick, 
a comb with rather co.iise teeth should be 
used , a tine-toothed comb is of V'’er3r little 
use in dismtcgr,iting tangled bans 

The Beat Poaitlon for the Patient 

A yiaticnt is so often tired alter the opera- 
tion of washing the face, neck, arms, and 
hands is over, that it is sometimes better 
to leave the toilet of the hair until an hour 
or two later If the patient is in a weak 
condition, and sitting up disli esses her, she 
should be directed to he upon the side 
The nurse will now' carelull> unjilait the 
btaid on the side nearest to liei, and with 
tlic comb will divide a small strand of the 
hail Taking this in liei hand, she w'lll 
gently diaw the comb through it, and if 
.'I knot or tangle is felt, she will proceed to 
hold the stiand above the knot, cJose to 
the heaci. w'lth the left hand, while she 
combs the hair with the other This wdl 
prccent any "tugging” fiom the sc,alp. 

How to Deal with Tanslea 

If the knot or tangle does not easily 
comb thioiigh.she must lay down the comb, 
and vMth the hngcis of both hands carefully 
pull apart the hairs Having freed one 
stiand completely from tangle, she can 
now divide another, and continue 111 this 
way until the hair on the whole of that 
side of the head has been completely 
combed out It must now be carefully 
brushed, and it is best to perform this 
operation also piece by piece It will be 
found that the process of brushing the hair 
IS often gratcnil and refreshing to the 
patient, provided the combing has been 
thoroughly and efficiently performed. The 
hair which has been coml^d and brushed 
can be loosely plaited and tied at the end 
w'lth a smart nbbon bow. The patient 
now turns on the other side, and the process 
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of combing, brushing, and plaiting is re- 
peated If the hair is carefully combed and 
brushed, parted in the middle at the back, 
and arranged in two neat plaits in this 
way every day, there will be little fear of 
its getting into a malted, tanglerl condition, 
and much pain and irritation will be spared 
the patient The- action of the brush ujion 
the scalp also will liclj) to keep it c lean and 
free from dandrulT 

An invalid who is confined to her bed 
can very bcldom ha\'c the head washed 
The scalp, how'cver, may be occasionally 
sponged with .i lelreshing,’ in\ igor.it ing. and 
cleansing hition 1 he haii should l>e lareliilly 
parted with the comb, and the following 
lotion shfnild then be well rubbed into the 
scalp wnth a small piece of sponge or flannel : 


Sulph.ite of quinine .. .. gr 

Vinegai of c.inth.irides . . <> dr 

Olvceiinc of boiax . . . . 2 di 

ha vender v\ at cr > oz 

Rose-w.ater . . 7 oz 


If the hair is of an exceedingly dry n.iture 
it m.iy sometimes be nc-tess.iry to apply a 
little oil JSotlimg is better lor this purpose 
than ])urc olne oil, nibbed gently into the 
scalp w'lth the tips of the hngcis 

An inv.ilurs hair which lias a tc'iidencv 
to become eseossivelj gioas\ is moie 
difiicult to de.il with, es])ecially il the 
nature of the illness alisolntelj 'prec luck's 
washing the he.id The following lotion 
will sometimes prove eflicacious in remedy- 
ing cxcc'ssivc gie.isiness. .iiui will also arrest 
the adv.ince ol moist dandrulf 

llydrochloialc of cjuinirie , . 20 gr 
Tmct of mix vomic <i .. 1 cir 


Acetic acid 4 dr. 

Tmct of cantharides . . . , 4 dr 

Eau-de-Cologne 7 dr 

Rose-water b oz 

This should be well nibbed into the scalp 
with a piece of sponge, and the hair should 
then be gently brushed for a few minutes 
W'lth .1 very clean brush 

Both the* above lotions are also stimula- 
tive in thc'ii action, and will be remedial m 
case ot killing of the haii 

As a icincdy lor dandruff, the nurse may 
mb well into’ the seal]) every night this 
lotion 

(rlvcenne of boiax .. to/. 

Spirit of camphor . . . , 2 dr 

Spirit oi losc’inary .. i oz 

Aroin.it u sjurit of ammonia 3 dr 
Distillc'd walei to . 10 oz 

If an anti-cl.iiuli ulf pom.icle is preferred, 
the following ioriniila will be found ex- 
cellent 

Ouimne hydiochlorate .. 10 gr 
I’liH i])itated sulphur .. 1 clr 

t <11 bohe ac id 8 drops 

l.,iuoliue 1 0/ 

Dining c ouv'alescenc e it is best to continue 
the use ot .1 stirniil.itive lotion, as in nearly 
all cases the tendency ot the hair is to fall 
excessiv'elv for some time .illet .in illness 
This IS c'specially so in suigu.il cases The 
shock of an opcr.it ion alL'c ts the whole 
ncrv'ous systi'in, and not infieciiiently the 
hair not only l.ilK out, but bcc^omes pre- 
mat iiic*lv gicy When this hajipc'iis, the 
pilcKai])ine pieji.ir.itions advised m the 
chapter on gie^nc'ss (page 327) should be 
applied 



h'HfuiHn/ />i»n pa t lai’ v 

THE FOOT BEAUTIFUL 


Care of the Feet in Childhood — The Choice of Foot-wear — ** Flat-foot ” and Its Cause — Hosiery — 
The True Proportions of a Woman’s Foot — How to Obtain the Effect of a Small Foot — The 
Dancer's Foot— The Ideal Foot 


If the (are of the feel is not commenced 
^ in childlmcxl it is cert.im that in .iftcr 
yc.'irs much time will liavc^ to be sjumt in 
assiuiging the v'anous evils vihicli beset llie 
foot of the civ'ilisc’d woman — evils w'hich 
are some ot the “ minor ” troubles that make 
one ask, " Is life woitli living ’ ” 

It is not, however, so much the wcaiing 
of shoes wliu h spoils the grow'ing foot, as it 
IS the wealing of wrong shoes There arc 
many reasons, climatic and circumstantial, 
which can be given against the fad of allowr- 
ing children to go barefoot cither in town or 
country, but. from the beauty culture point 
of view alone, the idea is not good, because 
the foot becomes unduly widened. Nor is 
the “ sandal foot," with its wide-spreading 
toes, to be accounted pretty. 


A f.imous s( ulptor one c declared to the 
wTiUr lh.1l he did not consider the human 
foot to have tlie le.ist cl.iiin to beauty “ It 
is ne(ess.iiy,” lie s.iid, " but il offends the 
artistic eye ” But li the foot at its best is not 
prettj% how cxtiemely ugly a deformed foot 
can be I 

The Inconspicuous Foot 

The' object to be aimed at m the culture of 
beauty — so far as the feet are concerned — is to 
render them as inconsjucuous as jiossible, 
but this — as IS now generally recognised — ^is 
not attained by compressing the feet into 
boots too small. Nor must the foot-gear 
hamper the feet in any Way, otherwise they 
become the source of many pains felt by 
other parts of the body. 
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To encase a child's feet in heavj^ boots 
is not only to spoil the springy ‘•tep, which is 
the mam feature in the graceful carnage of 
the body, but also I0 spoil tlic sliaiie ot the 
calves of the legs This is illustrated by the 
ugly shape of the calves rjf the country clod- 
hopper, who IS constantly hampered by his 
heavy shoes, oft( n fuither laden by the earth 
he turns an<i tt nds 

In (hildliood an often unsuspected cause 
of injury to the loot is a pan cjI boots too 
shoit tor their \vc,»rei 

riiildrc'ii giou so cpiuldy that a wise 
incdhci .ilways bu\s shoes a little longer th.m 
the foot, and at hist stuhs the toe wntli .'t little 
cotton-wool, which c.in lx taken out Liter 
on wluui the foot grows to the size* ot the 
shoe* Nor docs she rn.ike the mistake of 
Mijijxising that hcMVinc‘ss is ncce'ss.inh .1 
synonym of stoutness in Ic'athei <rood, 
w'ell-scMScmecl and w’c 11 -ha mniei eel Icathci 
docs not gel made up inlcj the hcsivy. cheap 
ifx>t-wcai whuli gluts ihc- maiket 

Shoes j)ies( ive Ihc' bc-aiity ot tlx Ice t more 
than bools, and gaitc'rs may be acldc^cl whem 
the w'cMlher is sevcie A g.iitci, however, 
gives .1 giown-u]> loot an cxtiemcly 

scjualty ” look, because it <tp]).iuntly 
thic IvC'iis the , inkles, and tlx bcMUtilul .inkle* 
is slendei But in « liildhood. though aj>- 
jxMi.mcc IS not so imjxutant, the length of 
g.iiteic'd leg t.ikc's tlx thick-set aiijxaiaiice 
of the, inkle .iw.iy 

1hv CMU«c«i of lat-Foot 

If the vicMiiiig of soft, w'c ll-fitting, ,ind 
light footwcai has iniii h to do with ciisuiing 
the futiiie Ix' iiitv of a c hild’s j(>et, it has also 
almost eveivMlnng to do witli tlx kccj'iiig of 
well-sh.iju (I Icct Not .ilw.iv lx»wc\(i, 
IS the h.iicl. tight boot ic sjuuisiblc toi loot-ills, 
be ( .iiise . loose ill-littiug ones vmU ejux kl\ 
eicMte* coins I’.iteiU lealhc'i cause's undue 
])eisj)iiation, with its e onsoepx'iit ilK J lat 
Ix'C'ls e.iuse tlx instejc to sink, aix* a tlal tool 
e .in be extieiiicls jiainlul ,is well .is uglv 

Id.it-ioot ” I*-* al-o e.iusc'd b\ «on'>tant 

walking on uuvxlding ji.ivcmcnts .md 
floors, .1 tael luanv nuises liixl out to then 
soiiow' .ifte 1 iiuic h woilv in liosjutaN — whcie, 
of couise, the Hocus aie h.iid .iixl juilidied 
The hcelless shoe' ol the nuise i*- a mi'.t.ike , 
bceause a model .ite hee*! h.!*- its use in heljung 
fit bleak the j.ii which would otlx'iwise be 
felt In tlie insteji, .irul In — in tune — the 
sjune Kubbei heels do nine h to gui* a 
vouthful sjning to the steji .iiul to make the 
walk easy It is also a good xk*a to place 
rubber pads iiisxle the boots the pad is 
coverc'd with lubbc'i globule's, aii-lilleil, .inel 
these give the name " juieLimatie ” to the 
invention 

The stockings worn bv* women ,11 e often 
the cause of iinsuspc'c. ic'd diseointoit, 
c'sjit'ciaUy if they be thiik btockings need 
to be thin anil woollen if thine is a tendency 
to undue pcrspiiation or iheumatism They 
should be often changed, a frc'sh pair of 
stcxkmgs giving a stmse of w ell-bemg quite 
out of proj)ortion to the cflort it has taken 
to oblmn it. 


The true proportion of a woman's foot is 
one-seventh of her height, but few are con- 
tent to leave Nature’s plan alone, and there 
arc many devices which are admissible for 
the apparent lessening of the size of the 
foot, since they are harmless to the well-being 
of the foot 

Small Feet 

1 his docs not apply to tnc high heel, if 
const.inlly worn The effect is obtained 
(1) by rcndfiing the foot inconspicuous, (2) 
by widening the angle between foot and leg, 
and (3) by oinamc’nt affording contrast 

Obsc'rving the first rule, shoes and stock- 
ings exactly m.ilch the diess m colour, when- 
ever jiossiblc', ,ind in no ease is the footw’car 
ccic'ntnc. A boot with upper and front of 
diffc'rcnt colour gives aiqiarcnt size to the toot. 

A walking shoe should be trim and incon- 
spicuous, and tlx* soles of new* shoes should 
lx* w'ell lilac ked Then, w*hcn walking, the 
tc'C't must not be turnecl out unduly, or the 
ht'i'ls jil.intcd too firmly Both these habits, 
apait fiom being ugh m themselvi's, render 
the fc'et consjucuous by ac lentu.iting the 
angles between foot .ind pavement. 

The Dancer’s Device 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
second clevuc* .Note* tlx' foot of a daiu'cr 
,is she lip-toc's clown the stage* It she has 
clolhccl toot and leg m one* colour tiic foot 
seems quite tiny 1 his is because the angle 
Ixlwc'tn foot and leg is widened .md almost 
iniiH 1C I'jitible But juit llie s.tmc* foot into 
cl white stcxking .incl a bl.ick velvet slioe 
w’lthoul heels, ask the* (I. tnc c‘i to stand fl.itly 
on the soles, .and she will ajijiear to have 
uiicluh huge Ic'cl Tlx* velv’et, by the way. 
Is jiaitly to bl.iim, because llx*u* is none of 
tlx* bulk lost , i.iiliti IS It c'lnjihasist'd by the 
sli.xli, wheu*as Ihe gloss of ]).it(*nl leath’ei or 
s.ilm c.ilclx*s the light, and detracts fiom the 
.ip]).iic*nt si/i* But the gu .it sc 'c ret of the 
sc'c ming sudden enlargement of out daniei’s 
tc'c'l is in the .111 enlii.ition of the light angle 
between tool .md leg ni.uie by juittmg a d.iik 
shcH* on a bglit stcxking, 01 me ver’^d Ihe 
lack ol heels givc'S full value to the angle. 
J’oi this icason high lx. els .11 e becoming, 
'rix* loot is thrown forward, the instep 
iciised, the angle widened 

The thud ili*vKi is usually adopted with 
the he'c'lli'ss shoc*s demaneled at intervals by 
fashieui It lakes the* loiin of an ex- 
aggeration m the si/e of tlie buckle or bow 
pkice'd aeioss the* instep, lheu*by giv'ing the 
loot a elelieate ajiiie.iranee bv contrast 

Boots eiit with a e coquettish imitation of 
masculinity give the weaier's foot an air of 
dc'licae y , lines 1 nnnmg lengthways give 
slendeiness — that is why lace boots are more 
becoming to the loot than are buttoned-— 
and toc-caps pointed give a narrow effect. 
The slender Amciicaii foot is gained at the 
expense of projxirtion, and is not always 
beautiful, because the length is increased 
in order to discount th.? breadth. 

Ihc tnIlouint[ tfe gcMHl Anns for sup[)t>mi; inatcnals, etc , mentioned 
in this Set tion Messrs 1 J Clark (Cl) cob i , De Miracle Chemical Co 
(H;lir Destroyerl, Wnicht, Laymaii & Uinney, Ltd. (Coal Tar Soapn 
Zenobu Laboratonea (I'erfiunes). 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN SOCIETY 



Ft I’i a tttnUttg hy 1 Un Rib^rts 

HEP. GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


Nee Lady MiHiceni F*nn> Si CUir Et»kinc dAu^hicr of the fourth Eerl of Ro««lyn is one of the most gtfted of great Ud.es being 
both an author and playwright Hei Grace is also actively interested in social questions and ts an a'den' worker in causes for the 

amelioration of social conditions 
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CHILDREN 


This section tells tveryihing fliai .1 mother ought to know and everything she should le.ich her 

children It will eontain articles dealing with the whole of a child’s life from uirancy lo womanhood. 

A few of the suh|e('ls are here mentioned 

The Baby 

Education 

Phyaical Traininii 

Amusements 

Clothe K 

Ho 70 to En^iX'^e a 
/'tivatc Hoi'ituiw 

Ike Of Clnb\ 

Hmv lo Anautfe a 

How to Eu}^a!;e a 

Jhtmb-beHs 

Childnu'x Patty 

Nu! \e 

Eu^i^h\h Si hook for 

1\ 7't lofk l 1 

Outdooi iiiititLS 

Pnpann}> fot Baby 

ititli 

Che\t kxpaudet 1 

fiidooi h allies 

Mot ho hood 

koteufu Sihfloh aud 

EMtit\(\ without 

Jlmv to 1 hoflse 'Pays 

H'hat Jt7vrv Motlur 

CoUTi uts 

.lppa/a/u\ 

foi Lhffdhii 

Should k mno, < A . 

E.\ < htiu\'i with 1 ot 1 ti^ii 

Hnothtuii Exiiiisii 

J'ht St kit toil of Story 


J'anulus fot Invu- 

Shpptu^^y 

Hooks y 


ftlif / ilU^Utf^t iti 

' tti 
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A HALF-HOLIDAY PAPER-CHASE 

By GLADYS BKATTIE CROZIKR 

How to Arrange a Delightful Amusement for an Early Spring Afternoon — The Hare — Laying 
the Trail — How the Children Should be Dressed -The ^^Hunt^' Tea — Paper'chases on Ponies 

or Donkeys 


T’jirui- IS no more delightful h.ilf-holiday 
* entertainment for an early spring after- 
noon than a good paiicr-chaije 

Girls, as well as boys, of 
well take ]jart in the fun, for, 

1 lad in knitted caps and jer- 
seys, short kilted skirts worn 
over blue serge knicker- 
bockers, and the stoutest of 
country boots or slioes, thev 
(an come to no harm , «ind 
the general rough and tumble 
of a cross-iountry scramble 
over hedges and (litches. out 
in the sunshine and fresh air. 
will do them all the good 
in the world after a week 
spent, more or less, indoors 
over lesson books and jiiano 
practising 

The Hunted Hare 

Invitations to take part in 
a pajKT-chase should be semt 
out a fortnight Ixjforehand , 
and any number of children 
from eight or ten up to five- 
and-twent>, may be invited 

The meet should take place 
on the lawn not later than 

2 30, and when everyone has 
assembled the hostess decides 


which of the guests sh.ill take the part of 
hare, and which that of the hounds 

hor a small party only one luirc will be 
needed, and, as in this c.ise, a boc —usually the 


all ages, may 



THE HARE” STARTS 


For M tfiiftll pviy one here is sufficient, who 
should be someone knowing the ^^couniry 
really welt. The peper to scatter as ** scent ' ’ 
IS in a bat slung from his shoulder 


\oiing son ol the house, who 
will presumablv ()c at quamted 
with tlie genond he of the 
land within a two or three 
mile r.idiiis of the house— is. 
as a rule, chosen h'or a 
bigger jiarty there should be 
two hales— a bov and a girl 
The Meet 

In order to lend still further 
excitement .ind a greater air 
ol reality to Iht t base, one of 
the hounds — generally the 
eldest hoy ot the party — is 
armed wuth a good loudly 
cracking whip, to act as 
" whipj)er-in " , while one of 
tlu‘ smaller boys is ajipointcd 
" huntsman,’' and provided 
w'lth a horn 

The hares are each provided 
with <i small kn.ipscU k — or, 
failing this, a linen bag or 
pillow-case, made with a 
string by which it c.an be .slung 
over the hare’s shoulders, wi’l 
answer every purpose — well 
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filled with fragments 01 torji-up newspaper 
with which to lay the trail. 

When all is ready for the start the hostess 
produces a watch, and at a given signal off 



The hound« allow rhe hare some minutes srarii and then stream 
in pursuit, ascertaining whither he has gone by the paper trail he 
must leave behind him 


Ir.irs Ihc luire out tif the g.irden and away, 
no one knows whillier, but scattering a 
f.iint but cle.iily visible trail of white pdjier 
behind him as he runs The hounds wait 
breathlessly tluring the five or ten minutes 
“ slart ' whiili lustom decrees must always 
be given to the hare, and then as the second 
sigiiiil IS given, away they go to find the trail, 
jierhaps crossing the road and plunging into 
a small copse just on the other side 

Here the tr.iil will probably wind in and 
out iimongst the bushes ^ind trees, and here 
the hiinlsmtin’s horn will piove very useful, 
when once the sfyoor is found, in keeping the 
hounds togethei 

The Kill 

The hare, on leaMiig the co])se, nas evi- 
dently s]K(l up the lull behind it and over 
the hurdle fence, which, being iiiueh entwined 
with brambles, gives the Icnnnmc iiU'inbers 
of the ]Mc k a good de.d of tiouble to nego- 
li.ile At last the> aie all o\er and hot on 
tlie track of the hare, tuross a ploughed 
held, and over the ditch at the bottom which 
skirts it, »ind down into a long, winding 
countr^' lane 

ScKui a cou|)lc of miles have been covered, 
and the smaller mcMnlx’rs of the pack have 
fallen far bc'hind. .ind tlu^se m the front can 
tell bv the direction of the trail that the hare 
lias hcMcled lor home Now the track goes 
into a thick w'ood, and the scent is lost for 
some minutes, when 11 is dis<.o\crcd that the 
hiirc has run m ,i ciicle — thus losing time, 
and running a very six>rting chance of being 
overtaken — and that the true track comes 
back again to within a few yards from where 
it entered the wood, and skirts along the 
edge of it lor half a mile Indore crossing a 
wide ditch and two high fences, and dropping 
down into the road within half a mde from 
home 

A wild tooting of the hom, and shouts and 
cheers from what remains of the pack. 


announces the fact that the hare has been 
actually sighted tearing along a few hundred 
yards ahead, and much hampered by the 
necessity for diving into his bag and scatter- 
ing paper as he goes. There is not a spurt 
left in him after a nearly four-mile run. but 
the hounds are rather fresher, and he is 
finally caught after a stout resistance — in 
which the almost empty bag flics about the 
cars of the hounds in most lively fashion — 
and IS led in tnumph into the gate of home. 

The wise hostess will have asked her guests 
to bring slippers and stockings to change into 
(lireclly on their return, and after a general 
scrubbing and brushing and anointing of 
scratches with boracic ointment, a party of 
brilliantly rosy-cheeked young people troop 
downstairs for tea, sjiread like a hunt break- 
fast, in the dining-room. Plenty of hot 
scones and buns, honey, jam, thick bread- 
and-butter, and plain, substantial cake 
wilt Ih‘ found the most appreciated fare, for 
children who have come from a distance 
will have had a VTry early luncheon , and 
hot milk, tea, and coflee will also be in great 
demand. 

The Hunt Tea 

lied table decorations may be arranged, 
and }>lenty of red crackers ; and if small 
calend.irs can be painted with hares and 
hounds’ heads, or horns and whips, and j'laced 
before each child’s j>latc, to be taken home 
as mementos of the* occ.ision, they will give 
a delightful finishing touch to the procecd- 
ings 

In a neighbourhood where most of the 
l>oys or girls possess some sort of animal to 
iidt* — be it only a donkey — a pony and 
donkey pajier-chase makes a delightful 
variation from the more ordinary hare and 
hounds jilayed on foot 

In this I ase it is usual to choose the two 
hares licforehand, one of them being a 
grown-up jxjrson — c'ltber .1 trusty coachman 
01 groom, 01 the fatlicr of one of the children 
who arc to lake part in the chase 

Armed w ith huge wallets of torn-up pajicr, 
they ride round the siHrounding country the 



Two hares putting the hounds on a false trail by going differen 
ways for a tune. For a large party two hares can be chosen 
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day before, choosing a course which 
wiu be exciting without being danger- 
ous, and laying a prelm.inary trail of 
paper, ^cause for a pony paper-chase 
jt w necessary to lay it much thicker 
than for an ordinary chase on foot, 
in order that it may be easily seen 
whilst nding at a sharp trot or canter, 
and it would bo impossible to carry 
enough paper on the day of the chasi‘*; 
and also the exact course previously 
mapped out might be forgotten m 
the excitement of the moment, and 
more difficult jumps taken by the 
hare than those arranged. 



A Mounted Chase 


The chosen — should 

or — should 

include the jumping two 

small ditches and ' the fording, if negotiating a difficult hurdle and bramble fence in full erv after 


possible, of some sh«illow, jHibblod 
stream , and it might wind m and out of 
a wood for a part of the way, in order to 
make it thoroughly interesting and exciting 
for the bigger boys and girls. 

The children might all be asked to come 
to a " hunt breakfast ” — at i o’clock — to 
take the place of lunch, and the start sliould 
be timed for not later than 2 30 'I'lie hares 
are started, and the general proceedings 
are conducted exactly as for a pajxjr-chasc 
on foot, with this advantage, tliat, the 


course having been secretly mapped out 
beforehand, it is jiossiblc for the hares to 
give a hint to the hostess as to some jxnnt 
of vantage from w'huh, if she and one or 
two chosen friends drive or motor there 
directly after the start, they will be able to 
sec the entire jiarty of hares and hounds in 
full cry crossing a road and skirting round a 
field, and then, sjxjedmg back, be m time to 
see the finish of the cliasc, I he proceedings, as 
before, winding up with a merry hunting tea. 


HOW CHILDR£N’.S GAMES ORIGINATE 

The Ancient Prestige of Games— Their Origin and Early Purpose— Some Popular Games 

and Rhymes 


In the “ Memoirs of Mrs Dclany,” a now 
* forgotten book of the cighlct'nlh centuiy 
we read that “ King Geoigc III danced all 
night and finished wnth ‘ Hemj) Dressers ’ 
that lasted two hours ” ” Hemp Dressers ” 

IS an old country game now only played by 
children in some parts of England , yet a 
king and his court once amused themselves 
with it lor tw'o hours ! In Queen Fhzabeth’s 
time no frolic or dance was i omplete wnthout 
games, and some of the poets of that period 
have descnbc'd Diana and her nymphs 
enjoying the game of ‘ Barley Break,” now 
l^ctter known as ” Jlow' many miles to 
Babylon ? ” 

The Antiquity of Children’ » aamee 

So it was not only children in past 
centuries who loved a game, but grow*n-ups 
too And it is not an unheard-of thing now 
for those wanting some amusement to start 
a game of ” Blindman’s Buff,” or “ Musical 
Chairs.” 

Yet it is the children who have always had 
the prior right to games, and who are as eager 
and as ready to-day for a romp as were the 
little ones of five hundred years ago The 
strange part is that most of the games played 
now were played five hundred and more 
years ago. \^en William the Norman 
landsd on English ground, he probably saw 
a merry party of children cnj'oying a game 


of ” Nuts m May ” For these children’s 
games are very old So old arc many of 
them that the date of their origin is lost 
m obstunly, and it is oiil> by caretiil research 
and toinpanson tluit any of their history 
IS know n 

Their Origin 

In the beginning it is believed these joyous, 
innocent games wcic savage rites and cus- 
toms Marri.ige by capline, .sacrifices to 
tlic gods, the laying ol ghosts and " jihari- 
sces,” .ill have then (.ounterp.irt in the games 
our childicn play to-day. We all rcmembci 
that mysterious proct ss, infallibly believed 111, 
which j^rccedcil sui li games .is " Hide ancl 
Sc‘ek ” or ”1 sjiy ” — know’ii .is " counting 
out” “He” or "It” had to be chosen 
for the resjxmsible jiarl, and such rhymes 
with absolute fairness arranged the matter 
for us One ih>me known to most of us . 
One-cry, two-cry, ickciy, Ann, 

Filhcy, fallacy, Nuholas, John, 
Queever, quaver, Irish, Mary, 

Stmclum, stanclum, buck 
O-U-T, out goes he • 

IS almost identical witli the American one, 
and, except for difference of dialect, is the 
same as the Romany verse It may sound 
gibberish to our ears now So, too, would 
the incantation the savage shouts over his 
sick, or the famous incantation wdth which 
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'* Faust,” according to Marlowe, conjured up 
the god of the nether world. There is little 
doubt that this and many other rhymes 
of a similar kind arc the remains of charms 
used for casting lots to find a vi tim for 
sacrifice. 

Casting Lotc 

This process of ** counting out ” varies 
little in all the countries of the world, savage 
children and children of the European 
nations using very much the same words 
In '^i^rcck and Roman times the soitcrers 
employed rhymes not very different from 
these of our children’s games, some of which 
still retain Latin Avords that are relics of 
these people. 

The dainty little rhyme : 

One, twf>, bu(Kle my shoe, 

'three, foui, Icnoi k at the door. 

Five, si\, j)u k iij) sticks. 

Seven, eight, lay them sti. light. 

Mine, ten, a lug kit hen, 

]'-le\en, twelve, who will delve ^ 
Thirteen, fomtecn, mauls aic com ting, 
hifteen, sixteen, mauls aie kissing. 
Seventeen, eighUen, mauls aie waiting, 
Ninetten, Iwriily', niy^ plate’s empty' ’ 

though not neailv so old as the genuine 
"counting out’’ iluines, h.is its couiilei- 
jiail in Imkoc, Italy, (»einian\', .ind M.ida- 
g»is< ai 

“OranireA and Lemona** 

'* London Bridge ” is the oldest form of 
the " < >ianges .ind Lemons ” ty’jic of g.ime, a 
g.une in w'liiih two jil.iyns hold iij) aims to 
make a budge, .iiul then sing a long ihyme 
as the icst o 1 the jdayeis, holding coats and 
skirts, run m and out .is fast as thcN lan, 
each li v'liig not to be the " jiiisoner," .dway’s 
the object of siu h g.imes This game is 
older e\en th.in the histone budge it im- 
inoit.ihses, and is as wcll-kiunvn in other 
lountiies as om owm In Itiih' it is knowMi 
as ** Open the gates,’’ the tw’o lajitniing 
play'ers being i .ilh d Si IVteiandSt Paul 

The app.iiently nonsensual 

Heie we dance Looby Loo, 
lleie w'e danee 1 oob\ Light 
Jleie we d.ime Looby' 1a)0, 

All on a summcT’s moimiig 

with its .ictioiis ot " hands in ’’ and " hands 
out,’’ " ieel 111 ’’ and " leet out.” is a 11 he 
ol the w'lld aiilK ikuiciiig which jneicthd 
eveiy saiiituial 01 uligunis lelebialicm m 
baibaioiis times 

" r sent a lettei to my lore,” and " I 
ha\e .1 little dog. and he won't bite yoii,’’.iie 
the same g.imes, though llic woids .11 e 
difleiont Both tell of that time when man 
had to w'ln his biide b\' some prowess in the 
field or sport When won, we can see how' 
very' elfectually she w'as liis by the refrain 
that comes in so many' games. 


Now you’re married, you must obey ; 

You must be true to all you say, 

You must be kind, you must lie good, 
And help your husband chop the w^od. 

” Blind Man's Buff ” is known to the 
children of every European country, under 
diffcient names It is " Blind Thief ” in 
Norway, " Blind Hen ” in Spam, " Blind 
Cat ” in Italy, and " Blind Cow ” in Ger- 
many 

“The Jolly Miller” 

" The Jolly Miller ” is not so well known as 
many other games, as it is jday'cd almost 
entirely by the children of the northern 
counties of Imgland As the words 

Iheic was a jolly millei. 

And he lived by himself 
When the wheel w'ont round 
He made his w'ealth 
One hand in his pocket 
And the other in his bag. 

As the w'hcel went round 
He m.wlc his gr.ib 

arc sung, boys and girls in pairs make a 
ciiik, tin rung as the ciiciimtcrcncc of the 
wluci turns to the .ixle, the "jolly miller” 
in the centre At the word " grab ” each 
Ihiv (lioj^is his })artncT's arm, and seizes 
that of the giil in front If he is not quick 
enough, the " millcT ” takes the girl’s arm, 
ami the other has to learn how to make his 

“ 14J‘tb ” 

*' Poor Maiy sits a-wTi'iiing ” is another 
lourlshij) game, where “Mary” has un- 
bliishingly to " choose the one that she loves 
best ” 

An .ution g.'ime (the kind clnldron re.dly 
love moie than .iny othci) is the one known in 
12 iiglaiid .IS — 

Wlieii 1 W'as a young girl, a y'oung girl, a 
v'oiing girl. 

When T wms a V’oung giil, how h.ijijiy was I. 
And tins w’ay and that w.iv, and tins w'ay' and 
th<it way, 

Gh, tins w'.iy w'eiit 1 

The next veise tells wh.it was none "when 
I had .1 sweetheail,” then when “ 1 was 
m.iniccl,” " had .1 baby,” .ind “ my husband 
tiled ” All the attions aie gone through and 
the song ’^inig to eat h In some forms of the 
g.ime, when the husband has died, the 
letiain is still " how liappy was 1 ” ! 

Fives and “Hop Scotch” 

But few g.imes are Ih? particular right 
and privilege of boys, though “Fives,” 
mentioned m Aristojihanos j,ooo y-ears ago, 
IS still jilay'cd m cv'erv' publu school In the 
museum at Maj Ics a painted fresco rcjire- 
sents ,i number of gticldesses play'ing this 
g.ime .igainst a temple wall ! “ Hoji 

Stotch.” now plav'ed more in America than 
England, is known to all the children of 
Europe, and its religious origin is cvndent 
fiom the name given to the last stage of the 
game In England it is " Home,” in Italy 
it IS ” Paradiso,” and in America " Heaven." 
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HOW TO MAKE TOYS FROM NUTS 

A Pastime that will Delight a Child— Figures that Can be Modelled with Nuts— A Gat and 
Mouse— Fighting Birds — A Merry^go^round^ Sailing Boat and I4ght>ship — ^A Spoon and Ekllows — 

Snail and Cobnut Shy 


r^URiNG the winter months there are always 
^ many children who are disappointed 
at not being permitted to cat nuts But 
if they cannot get pleasure from them in 
that way there is no reason why they should 
not have f.ir more enjoyment out of these 
delicacies by being allowed to make \oy% 
with them All kinds of nuts can l>e used 
to manufacture pl.iythings or models, and 
generally there is some little jK'culiarity m 
tlioir shajx; that suggests a design at once 
When an asscjiimc-nl of nuts has lx‘cn j)ro- 
cured a model will have lo lie chosen, and 
a good one to begin with is that of a cat 
aiifl a mouse, which can be made out of a 
Brazil nut, a monkey nut, and a Barcelona 
nut The cat’s bod\ is represented by the 
Brazil nut, and care must be t.ikcn to c1kk)sc 
one that is of a suitable shajx', as it entirely 
depends on the curve of the nut whether 
the model will be successful 

Make a hole m one end of Ixitli the Brazil 
and the Barcelona nuts by pressing the 
jxnnt of a sinall-bladecl penkmle into the 
place selected, and turning it round and 
round until the hole is large enough, and 
join them together w'lth half a m.itch pushed 
lino both holes Drill two small holes m 
the Barcelona nut for the cat’s eyes Now 
make the whiskers by gently ojxjning the 
end of the Barcelon.i nut with a small knife 
and mscituig .is man> tlueacls of cotton as 
desired- four or five aie generally sutficienl 
Cheat care must be taken over doing this, 
or the nut will split open 

Tor pussy’s eaib cut oft two small portions 
of the skill of a chestnut, and with a pair 
of siissors cut each to the proper shape, 
placing the inside skin with its hair-likc 
surlace on the inside Stick these ears on 
to the c.it’s he.ul at w'hatever angle you 
piefer. The t.iil can lx* made from a piece 
of double Berlin wool 

The mouse on which the cat in the 
illustration is about to spring is made 
of a monkey nut. which has one end 
rather [Kuntecl to provide a suitable shajie 
for the head Tw'o little chips of Barcelona 
nut make the ears, and a piece of string 
stuck on to the opposite end of the nut 
forms a tail Ink in the eyes, and the 
mouse IS finished 

Another very simple model is that ol 
the figliting birds Again, a monk<-v nut 
IS all th.it is v\ anted for the body of 
each bud, but some thin, sj^nngy wire, and 
one walnut lo form a handle, will be re- 
quired ; also a ftwv feathers to make the 
wings and tails are necessary 
First, make a very small hole in one 
side of the monkey nut , then gum two 
feathers, and place one on either side just 
into the hole. Take a larger feather, gum 
the end of it, and fix in one end of the nut 


to represent the tail. At the opposite end 
ink tevo eyes, or. if preferred, small glass- 
headed pins with their stems cut short can 
be inserted into the nuts for the eyes. 

Make the second bird in the same way. 

Now take about eighteen inches of wire, 
bend it in half, and force the fold into the 
end of a walnut The two ends of this 
wire must be pushed into the nuts, each 
just under a wing, taking care that the birds 
fiicc each other 

Take the walnut Ixjlween the first finger 
and thumb, and twist it ; this will make 
the birds fight, and they will jump at each 
other m a most realistic way 

A rev^olvmg toy manufactured from nuts 
IS the rnerrv-go-round 

To Ixgm its construction, take half a 
walnut. Ixire a hole exactly in the middle 
ot it. then gum it on to a jncce of wood 
or cardlxxirci four to five inches square. 
While this IS drying, make the lentre pole. 
This IS a strong spindle of wood about four 
and a half inches long — a pencil answers 
the j3urj)ose very well — cut at the top 
Now take a Barcelona nut, and bore a 
hole at the base, top, and each side. It 
IS generally rather troublesome to bore the 
hole at the top without splitting open the 
nut However, if a small piece is cut off 
first of all, it IS usually easier to manage. 
Slip the nut on to the spindle with the 
base* downwards, then bore a hole in the 
bottom of another nut, place over the lop 
of the spindle so that it rests on the nut 
below, and gum them together 

For each of the four little *’ cars,'* or 
" boats,” use half a walnut shell These 
will require two holes bored on each side. 
Thrcatl a piece of stout cotton through a 
hole on one side, and fasten it off at the 
next hole on the same side , do the same 
with the remaining two holes, Ixing careful 
that the threads are all the same length, 
or the cars will not hang evenly. When 
these are hiiished, place four matches (first 
cutting off their heads) into the holes in 
the juepared nut on the spindle, gum the 
end farthest aw.iy from the nut, and place 
the centre of the two loops of thread on 
each little “car” upon it. When dry 
twist the upiiermost nut of all, and the 
cars w'lll sw ing right out 

The sailing boat and light-ship arc very 
easy to manufacture Each boat is made 
from half a walnut shell, which must have 
a hole bored nearly, but not quite, through 
It , though It docs not matter very much, 
however, if ihi> catastrophe does hapj^en. 
since some of the liquid gum may be placed 
over the hole on the outside after the 
mast IS in position. 

A match, with the edges rubbed smooth 
by glass-paper, will be just the nght size 
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for the mast. Cut the two sails for the sailing 
boat out of paper, and gum on to the mast. 

For the hght-ship cotton should be gummed 
on to represent ngging. and a small Barce- 
lona nut with a hole bored in the base 
should be fixed on to the top of the mast 
Another easy "toy to make is a spoon. 
This requires a thin stick of wood, 

three inches in length, as well as half a 
Barcelona nut and a walnut shell Our 

illustration renders a further descnption 
unnecessary. A pair of bellows, too, made 
from a large walnut shell are shown 

To make the bellows, use a little piece 

of leather — an old kid glove does very 

well — about half an inch wide, and suffi- 
ciently long to go round the walnut, and 
gum it to the inside of one half of the nut 
While that is drying a hole can lx* drilled 
in I he centre of the second half A small 
piece of paper, largo enough to cover this 
entirely, is gummed at one end, <iTid placed 
just beyond the hole ncJirest Uk* end cho'^en 
for the handle, and allowed to fall over the 
hole. Now' gum the inside edge of this h.df 
nut and place the kid inside, taking gieat 
care that it fits closel)^ all round Twist a 
piece of jiapei into a little tube lliree- 
quarters of an inch long, gum lound the 
most pointed end of the nut, and push the 


tube in about a quarter of an inch. Cut two 
handles out of cardboard, and gum them 
to the inside nm of the top of the nut. 

There are many toys to be made from 
nuts besides the few described above. A 
snail, for example, can be manufactured 
by carefully selecting a monkey nut that 
curves m the correct shape, then cutting 
off one end and gumming it on to the half 
of a walnut shell Tw'o chips of wood 
would imitate the horns 

A toadstool can be made from a monkey 
nut w'lth a rather wide base that is cut 
level to enable it to stand firmly, and has 
half a walnut shell gummed on to the top 
when its construction is completed. 

A good miniature " cocoanut-shy ” can 
be made by drilling a hole in the middle 
of several half walnut shells, then placing 
one of these pieces on to each end of a 
match, gumming them well round the 
hole to make them very firm One end 
makes a strong base, while the opposite 
end serves as a tup m which to put 
antither nut luther small maibles or 
nuts can bo thrown at these stands If 
marbles are used, it is best to gum the 
sl.mds on to a jneie t)f board so that 
they cannot lx? knot ked over, however hard 
the ball is thrown at them. 


THE HOME KINDERGARTEN 


By MARY WEST.AWAY (Associate of the National Health Society) 

The Mother the Best Teacher of the Little Child — The Principles of the Kindergarten System— 
The Value of Story-telling in Froebelian Education 


A LTHOUGH, from Comenius downwards, all 
educationists have agreed that the 
mother is the best teacher of young children, 
it was not until Froebel revolutionised the 
methods of teaching the young that llie idea 
received any jiractical attention hrwbel 
addressed his theories chiefly to mothers, 
but realising that many mothers are so 
handicappied by work and lack of means 
that they cannot fulfil what he considered 
their first duty to their thildrcn, he estab- 
lished special schools for children Ixtwecn 
the years of three and seven where tliey 
could be trained by the methods which he 
advocated for home education 

The schools thus established were knowm 
as kindergartens — not on account t)f the 
garden with which each was pro\ided, but 
because the children in them were tcmled 
so as to develop in their three-fold asjx'ct 
of body, mind, and spirit as i ei ict tly as 
do plants when cultivated m a garden 
The history of the kindergarten move- 
ment IS of great interest, and at the present 
moment many kindergartens are doing 
splendid work in this and in other countries 
There is a tendency, moreover, to cast oil 
any unimixirtant details of the Froebelian 
method, and act more and more in accordance 
with the spirit of its founder. 

Most large towns have at least one kinder- 
garten, whose teaching forms an excellent 


preparation for the routine work of the 
ordinary sihool 

T he supenonly of kindergarten methods 
has been so fully demonstrated that all 
paieuts with the well-being of their thildrcn 
at hcail shoultl make an effort for their 
little ones to attend such a school if 
possible 

There arc many tases, however, m whi< h 
attendance at a kindergarten is imjiossiblc, 
an<I there are llie yeai*s of a child’s 
life lx* fore si hool ,ige is reached to be 

considered Thus there is an urgent call 

for eveiy mother to become a teacher A 
child IS learning from the moment of its 
birth It IS import, ml lh.it it should learn 
w li.it is best woilh le.irnmg, .mil every 
mother lan ensure this if she will take the 
ne(ess.iry ji.uns and trouble to fit herself 
for the high office of caring for the mmd 
and soul, as well as the body of her 

ehiid 

FukTicI’s motto was, " Come, let us live 
for our children," and it should be the 

guiding principle of every mother The 
word " for " might be alteied with advantage 
to " with,” for It IS only by living " with " 
children that a motlier can learn the 
individuality of each, and adapt her methods 
to its special needs. 

Mother-love is undoubtedly a noble thing, 
but It IS sympathy that is the key to the 
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successful management of children. A 
mother must never " put away childish 
things." She must be one with her chil- 
dren, and play with them, not as a child 
pla^ with a toy, but as children play with 
each other. In this way she can direct 
their play so as to ensure the perfect 
development of their latent powers, and, as 
childhood is outgrown, the bond of sym- 
pathy established by play w'lll become 
stronger and more potent m its influence 
in the more complicated issues of later 
life 

It is proposed to show in this series of 
articles now a mother of ordinary intelli- 
gence, but without special training, can 
work out Frocbelian principles in the 
nursery, so that young minds may be 
prepared for the diflicult and often unin- 
teresting tasks of learning to read, write, 
and cypher, bodies may be developed by 
suitable occupations and exercises, and, 
highest good of all, the character formed by 
the awakening of good impulses and the 
suppression of evil ones 

The Value of Storlee 

The oldest of the arts is narration, and 
the craving for stones is as instinctive in 
children as m primitive peoples Children, 
owing to then vivid |X)wers of imagination, 
are born actors, and during the narration 
of a story will assume its characters, so 
that fiction becomes reality foi the time 
being. This natural taste can be used as 
a foundation for serious teaching, for the 
{Kissibilitics of story-tcllmg arc infinite. 

It must be remembered that the growdli 
of the brain is most rapid dunng the first 
seven years of life, and tliat while growing 
rapidly it lacks firmness of consistency and 
definiteness of elaboration. Hence, during 
this time there should be no forcing and 
no undue tension A young child is 
physically incapable of long-sustained atten- 
tion ; therefore, all lessons must be of 
short duration and all occupations varied 
A long period of sitting still causes a child 
to become dull and inert, so that the atten- 
tion wanders , yet without sustained interest 
no progress can be made 

When children are listening to a story 
they should be seated easily on low' chairs, 
or even allowed to sit on the floor, provided 
that no draught blows beneath the door 
In fine weather as much time as possible 
should be sixnt in the ojien air 

Leaving out of the question for the present 
the subject matter of stones, let us sec how 
they can be piesented so as to leave a 
lasting impression The story that is told 
IS always more effective than the story 
that IS read. <ind particularly if the narrator 
sinks her own jx'rsonahty, as does the 
actress, and feels herself acting what she 
desenbes. A well-modulated voice em- 
phasises important points, and raises in 
the listeners the feeling of surprise and 
wonder which nvets the attention and 
draw's the children into the story so that 


each one feels he is acting the part. From 
ten to fifteen minutes is the longest time 
wiiich should be devoted to telling a story. 
The occupation should be changed then, 
although It should still maintain the mteiest 
of the theme. 

After the mental work of listening, the 
hands should be occupied. Here an idea 
contained in the story can be embodied in 
a concrete illustration by means of drawing, 
tracing in sand, paper-folding, modelling, 
thread or stick laying. These are all simple 
occupations which will be described in detail 
in subsequent paj)crs, and can be used 
somewhat after this manner. 

Supposing the subject of the story was 
a pigeon, the pigeon-house can be repre- 
sented by stick laying, a bird’s nest can be 
drawn or traced, birds’ eggs can be modelled, 
and paper can be folded like a letter for the 
bird to carry. An exercise for arms and 
fingers, to represent birds flying, will afford 
jilcasant relief, and a little song or poem 
will carry on the idea without allowing it to 
become monotonous. 

Yet further interest can be maintained 
by dramatising the subject and letting the 
children act their own individual concep- 
tions of the story This is an appeal to 
natural dramatic talent, but it is something 
more It is an opportunity for sclf-cxpres- 
sion, which does so much towards developing 
charai ter and individuality. 

Pramatlslnic a Story 

The child should take the lead in the-e 
performances, the original narrator simply 
encouraging him to speak w'hile acting so 
as to develop the power of clear expression. 
Very little IS required by way of scenic 
accessories, for children have the fairy 
w'and of a glorious imagination, which 
changes everything according to their 
wishes 

The children should be called upon 
occasionally to re-tcll a tale they have 
heard, or even to invent a new one. This 
latter can be done more easily if the 
child closes his eyes and pretends to see 
what he describes It is most important 
not to interrupt a child while he is telling 
a story, for, if mtcmipted, he becomes 
confused, and halts in his narrative And 
thus the invaluable habit of concentration 
IS only impcrfecllv formed 

Stones gain in value if they are illustrated 
by a picture whxh api)eals to the imagina- 
tion and sympathies The subject should 
be simple and m good taste, and the children 
should be encouraged to weave their own 
stones around it. 

A wealth of stones lies ready to hand, 
even when the grotesque and blood-curdling 
are excluded I Fairy talcs, nature lore, 
lustory. biography, and mythology are all 
available . while last, but not least, stand 
those tales from the Bible which are bnght 
and simple, and come within the range of 
a child’s expenence of life. 

To be coHhntied, 
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GIRLS* CHRISTIAN NAM£S 

from fage loSS, Part 9 


Hennione — Diminutive of Hermia. Hermione 
vras the daughter of Menelaus and Helen 
of Troy. 

Hermine (La/»«)— Lordly.” 

Hermegyld {A ngh-Saxon)—” Sight-givcr ” 
Hermyngyld — Variant of above 
Hero (Greek ) — ” Divine ” 

Horse (Greek) — ” Soft as clow,” or " the dew ” 
Horsey — Insh form of above 
Hersilia (Greek)—'* Open,” ” free ” 

Hertha (Old German ) — " Karth-(|ueen ' 
Hesiono (Greek) — ■' One offered in saciihce,” 01 
" redeemer ” I'his ])oor princess, tlaughtoi 
of Laomedon, King of Iroy, was chained by 
her father to a rock, that she might lie 
devoured by some sea monster to .ijipease 
the wrath of Apollo and Poseulon Her- 
cules lescued hei, and gave her m mariiage 
to his friend Telamon 

Hosporia (Greek) — “ Maul of the eventide *’ 
Hesiisr ( 4 \\vrum) — "A star” hoi full origin 
see “ Jisthei.” 

Hosthor — Valiant of above 
Hostia (fireek ) — “Goddess of the health,” 01, 
more coriectly, “ of the hre burning on tlie 
hearth ” By the Romans she was wor- 
shipped under the name of V'esta, and was 
considered a most important dcitv As flu* 
h.arth was regarded as the ceiitic of 
domestic life, llestia was looked upon as 
the presiding genius of domestic life and 
giver of all lainily fdicity Some even 
im])ul(' to hei the invention of house 
building * 

Hetty — J)immutive both of Hester and llmi- 
netta 

Hilarla (/ aftn ) — “ Clieerful,” “ merry,” from 
Latin “ hilariiis,” whence oui woids 
“ hilaiioiis ” and “ hilaiity ” 

Hilary —Originally this was the masculine foini 
of Milana, but the latter has virtually 
dropped into disusi , and Hilary is now' used 
for either sex 

Hilda (Teutonic) — “ Battle-maid ” I his is one 
of the very oldest of leulonic nanu's, and 
descended from the Valkynes, the watrioi- 
raaidens of Scandinavian mythology Jhe 
name is derived from Hilde, the wai- 
goddess of the north Oiigmally, Hilda 
was seldom used alone, but usually in con- 
nection with some other woid, to which it 
formed the prefix or suffix It is interesting 
to note that the three commonest root- 
words of old 'leutonic names were .dl 
indicative of courage — viz , Hilda - 

“ battle ” , Gundci — brave , and “ true! ” — 
“fortitude,” plainly revealing what were the 
characteristics of those women who w’en* 
worthy companions to that race of wan 101 a 
who ruled the mystic north 
Hildebjopg— ‘ Lady jirotectress ” Scandinavian 
forin 

Hildesr&Pde — Same meaning as abovi T.ow 
German form, but ^irobably originated, with 
Hildegar, from a Scandinavian loim 
Hildegrarda — Variant of abov'e 
Hildegronda (TeMfimic)— “Battle-mai 1 -of-war ” 
Hildagunda — " Brave battle-maid ” 

Hildeiu nnP — “ Female warrior.” 

Hildeltetha— ” Battle leader.” Abbess of 

Barking. 

Hildelildis (Anglo-Norman ) — “ Battle-spint.” 


HildemaP — " Glory of Hilda.” 

Hiidewigr — “ Lady protectress.” bamc as 

Hildcbjorg. 

HilduaPa — “ Battlc-prudencc ” Spanish variant. 
HiltPUde ( Valkyr) — ” Battle-tnith ” From 
Hilclur " battle,” and Tlinidr ” truth.” 
The masculine forms of Hilda are still 
popular in Germany — Hildebrand “battlc- 

sw'ord,” Hildebert = “ illustrious lore! ” , 
and m Spam the famous Alfonso began life 
as Hildefuns “ battle-vehemcncc ” For 
other derivatives of the n.imc' refcT to 
Bruni'hildii, and C'lothilda Modern versions 
aie Maud, Matilda, 1 illy 
Himiltpude Noble truth ” 'I his lady, the 
wile of Chailemagne, is said to have pos- 
sessc'd such .1 be.iutilul e\])U'ssion that she 
sin passed .ill olhei women in nobility of mien 
Hinda (Pi rsinn) — “ J^ove-giiev'ccl ” 

Holda (Old Gernuni) Kaith-goddess.” T-'vi- 
dently some coiiuptioii of Heitha Both 
piob.ibly deiivid fiom H« it ha, W'lncli see 
Hlppodamia ((oeik) — “ lloise-buMker ” 
Hippolyte “ Ilorse-loosei ” llippolyte 

was i|uc‘c*n of the Ama/ons, and jiossesseil 
.1 famous girdh* givc'ii to hei by hei father, 
Mais , . 111(1 the ninth “ Labour ” of Heicules 
was to obtain flu s,une Incitcsl by Hera, a 
contest ensued lu which Hippolyte was 
shim I he Amazons wiie .i eomniuiuly of 
w.iirior women who dwelt by the river 
lluunuMhm, 111 Abie a 1 hi* w'ord is s.iid to 
be den veil fiom d/eafos («i without, 
“ m.i/os ” - “ bieast ”), luit is le.illy a 
Scythian w'onl No men W(‘ie .allowed m the* 
conimunifj, and if a boy was born, he was 
(‘it hei killed 01 sent to the neighbouimg 
st.ite, wh(*i(* his fathi*r resided Hie men 
well visited once i*.ii h ye*.ir by th(*ir wivt*s 
Hie girls bfiiii had theif light bii.ists buint 
oft, th.if they might tlie more (*asily dr.iw 
the bow Heme the term .i-in.i/on The 
])it'se*nt-da\ phrase, “ A leguhir amazon,” 
oiigm.ited fiom this laii 

Hope An .ibstr.ut v 11 tin name, toiming the 
tiio with I'.iith and ( haiily 
HOPatia (Lnhn) — “ Koinaii hilly ” l)i rived fiom 
Hora, the ancient foim of Hi ra “lady,” 
01 “mistnssof till housi ” 

HOPSel (Swafuan)— “ 1 iltli -bi.ii ” 

HOPtense (/atm) — “Gatd(*ii lover” Diiiveel 
from Hortus “gaiikn” 

HoPtensia — V.iuant ot above It.ili.in form is 
Oi tc iisia 

Huldah (Tcittomi) “Multlid ’ Olten calk'd 
“ snow goddi'ss " 

Hulla -V.iri.iiit of above, and eainnccti*!! with 
Holda 

Hyacinthe (Liie A) — ‘ Burpu coloure*d ” Accoiil- 
ing to the* (.reek kgiiid, Hy.icmth was a 
biautilul Sparl.in youth, beloved by Ajiollo, 
.ind accident, illy killed by .x blow fiom his 
<]uoit From his blood sprang up the flower 
which bears his name Hyacinth is now 
ii'-ed as a feminine name 
Hygiea (Greik) — “Health” Hygua was the 

goddess of health, both mental .ind jihysical, 
and from her name are derived the* familiar 
words “ hygiene ” and “ hygienic.” 

To ftc continued. 

The followhiif is a rooM firm for su|i|ilyiiiK Inf.ii.ls I ood m.nlionrd in 
thisSeaiuii McMrs WulhiiKA.ro (AUmUttuiI 
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The sphere of woman’s work 

IS ever widening, and now there 

are innumerable profcssiiyns and ] 

liusincsses liy winch ll«c enierprising woman can obtain a hveliliood This section of EVKRY 

Woman’s Eni V( i ilitrefore, will serve as a giiide-ljook, pointing out the high mad to success 

in tlieir careers It will also show the stay-at-home girl how she may supplement her dress allowance 
and at ihe same time amese herstlf It will <ka' with 

ProlcMions 

Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways of Making Pin- 

Pfutor 

C atiada 

Money 

( 'ivit iicnuwf 

^lusttaha 

Phoh\i;i aphy 

Nut \f 

South Aftna 

Chitktii Peat uti^ 

JirtsttMiiltf 

Ntw Zealand 

Sweel A/aktHp;^ 

Aftn » ^ 

Colonial Nut vr* 

China Painhnp 

Mmu tail 

Lolontal 'Itailut^ 

Bee Kiepitt^iy » 

Set 1 t/aty 

7 1 a titling fot C Wotiu r 

7 oy MaUne^ 

(i&tiet tu \ \ 

C oloniat Oulfit^y tit \ 

7'nket H'litini,', 

Mi\fn vv, rtt 

7aiiiiittiiy lit 

clt.^ etc. 


GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS FOR WOMEN 

Uy ALKRKD BARNAKIJ 

Anthoi of “ hvi ry H a\ oj hat nms a Living, ' * Our S m t ami Daughln etc 

Chief Openings Available for Women in Government Offices — Where to Apply — The G.P» 0 . and 
its Appointments— Typists— Sorters— Learners— Qualifying Examinations — Pay and Promotion 


icccnt years there has lieen a steady 
^ prowl li in the nuinb<*r of women and 
girls employed m (iovi'ininent olliccs. The 
following are the immip.il departnumts 
Women clerkships m the (i P ( ) in Ixindon 
hemalc typists ,, ,, 

Fem.de sortei ships ,, 

Female leainei ships, m l^ndon, iii the 
Department of the I’ostmaster-General 
Female inspectorship'- of factories (Home 
Oflice). 

I propose to deal fully with these appoint- 
ments, and to give such intormation as wTd 
assist my readers in deciding which paiticiilar 
blanch ol the Civil bervue i- suitable for 
then particular case Circumstanci of 
health, education, and parentage .Ul assist 
in bunging one to a decision a" to the par- 
ticular bram h to entci luom the informa- 
tion given here readers w’lll Ixj able to make 
up their minds on this ^Kiinl and that 
done, the only thing that rem.iins is to 
wnte direct to the Stcictar\, Civil Service 
Commissioners. Ixmdon, S W for forms for 
admission to altciid the examination 
Female Typist. Q.P.O., London 
The limits of age for this situation arc 
eighteen and thiity, and candidates are 
required to satisfy the Civil Service Com- 
missioners that they are unmarried or 
widow^b, that they are duly quahhed in 


rcsjX'cl of hc'cdth and character, and that 
they are natural-born or naturalised British 
subjects Candid.itcs must be at least five 
feet in height 

Persons who have entered upon or com- 
pleted .1 course of education or training 
foi the occiijiiition of teacher, on .iccount of 
which grants arc payable from the Exchequer, 
will not be qualified to receive apiKJintmcnts 
until the consent of the Board of Fducation 
in h'nglaiid, the Committee of Council on 
luluc.itioii for Scotland, or the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, Ireland, as 
the ease may Ik*, given m conformity w'lth 
rules sanctioned by the Txirds of the Treasury, 
has been notified to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners 

No candidate wull be admitted to examina- 
tion who does not. at such time as may be 
fixed by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
produce an undertaking signed by her 
parent or guardian, that slie will if successful, 
reside either w'lth her parents or guardians, 
or with relations or friends approved by such 
parents or guardians. 

The examination is in writing, spelling, 
English composition, copying manuscript 
arithmetic (first four rules, simple and com- 
pound, including English weights and 
measures, and leducbon), and typewriting. 

The Civil Service Commissioners may. at 
their discretion, restrict the examination in 
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typewriting to such a number of candidates 
at the head of the list resulting from the 
mrrks awarded for the work in other sub- 
jects as they may think fit The marks 
awarded for typewriting to the candidates 
examined in that subject will be added to 
the marks awarded to those same candidates 
for their work in the five other subjects. 
The examination in lyiX'wnting. as well as 
the cxciminalion in the oth('i subjects, will 
be held at such times and jiLiccs as the Civil 
Service CommissioiK'rs may apjxunt 

Application tor jx'i mission to attend an 
examination must be m.ide at siu h times and 
in such manner as may be lixt‘d by tlic Civil 
&'rvuc Commissioners 

A fee of is will be required from every 
candidate attending the examination 

Female Sorterships in the Ci.P.O., London 

The duties of female soiteis consist 
principally in sorting .ind arranging official 
pajX’Fs C antlidatcs arc given c Icarly to under- 
stand that their sc'rvices will be avMihible lor 
any work that maybe assigned to them many 
j).irt of the department m London The hours 
of attendance are forty-eight a week The 
wages commem eat 14s jx'i week, and increase 
by is per week annually to lOs , and thence 
by Js per week annually to a maxim um of 
30s But 110 officer will be allowed to 
jirocecd beyond 22b a \v(*ek unless she 
obtains a certificate of cx( cllence of tonduct, 
and of ability to jx'ilorm the liighcst duties 
ot her class The .ipjiomliiiMps will Ixj 
subject to one year’s prolialion ( )fticer& who 
may be apixunted to the establishment of 
the Post Ofii<e must understand that while 
every care will be taken to prevent luirdshu), 


their seniority on their cla.ss may possibly 
be affected by the transfer to the Port 
Office on January i, 1912. of the staff of the 
National Telephone Company 

The limits of age for this situation are 
fifteen and eighteen If an examination 
begins in one of the first six months of any 
year, candidates must be of the prescribed 
age on the first day of April in that year If 
an examination begins in one of the last six 
months of any year, candidates must be of 
the prescribed age on the first day of October 
in that year J hose who have served for 
two full consecutive years in any other 
branch of the Civil Service Commissioners 
may deduct from their actual age any time 
not exceeding five years which they have 
sjient in sue h service 

Candidates must lie uiimarncd or widows, 
duly qualified m lespeet of hCiilth and 
character, and natiual-born or naturalised 
British subjects 

Examinations arc held m the following 
subjects Reading and copying MS , writing, 
sjK'llmg. antlimetic (first four rules, simple 
and compound, including English weights 
and measures, reduction), geography of the 
United Kingdinn 

Every candidate must produce an under- 
taking, signc'd 1)> her paicnt or guardian, 
that she will, if successful, ic’side with her 
parents or gii.irdians, or with approved 
relations or bicncls 

Candidates must be at least five feet in 
height 

Persons who have entered ujwn or com- 
pleted a course ol education or training 
for the occupation ot teacher, on account 
of which giants are pa\ ikle Jiom the 



Obc of the inKnimcnt room ei the C.P.O. with girl lelegrephtsis at work. An expert knowledge of telegraphy is • valuable asset to a 
clerk, for bv it she can add 10 her salary 
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Exchequer, will not be qualified to receive 
apix)inlments until the consent of the Hoard 
oi Education m England, the Committee 
of Council on Education for Scotland, or 
the Commissioners of National Education. 
Ireland, as the case miiy be. giv'cn in 
conformity with rules san< tioiicvl by the 


Louis <il tin 1 leasurt . h.is bet*n notifu'd to 
11 i( (nil Sei\i((* t oinniissioiK Is 

'\ fee ol will Ik u<|iiiu<I troiu <N(i\ 
i .indicl.ile .ilt( ndiiig ,iii « x.imin.ilion 

I vmalc Learner, London 

I he hunts ol .igi- loi thi'. siticilion .iie 
It .mil is, , 111(1 I .niihiliiU's nmst be un- 
111.11 1 led OI widows. diil\ (jiuditied in lespni 
ol hc'.dth .md ch.ii.utii, .ind ii.it iiud boi ii 
OI ikitiii.ihsi d Hiitish snbjett*. 

'I he ex.uinn.itioii is m I nglish lom 
position (ifuliiihng wilting .iiul spelling), 
.nithnietu thist lom nile*> simple tiiul 
lompoimd. iiu hiding J'lighsh <md iiietiUcd 
weights and me.isnies, leduetioii, % uig.ii 
li.Ktioiis .111(1 dei iin.ils e\i hiding icturnng 
decimals) .md geogi.ijiln 

The iollowing legnl.itioiis .iie .ilso in 
foue . 

No c.iiuhd.ite will be iidinitted to ex- 
amination who does not, .it such time .is 
inav be lived b\ the C'nil Service t om- 
missioneis, jirodiue an iinderlaking. signed 
bN hei paient oi guaidian. that she will, 
il snccesslul, leside eithi'i with her jKuents 
or gu.irdians or with relations or li lends 
.ippro\ed In such piireiits or guardi.ms 
C andidates must be at Ic ist five feet in 
height 


Persons who may have accepted a situa- 
tion as learner in any London office will not 
lie eligible to compete Other persons 
holding Situations in the Civil Service must 
obtain the written permission of the autho- 
rities of their department to attend the 
examination, before the commencement of 
the competition 

Persons w'ho have entered upon or 
(omplotcd a course of education or 
training for the occupation of teacher, 
on .iccount of which gr*ints are pay- 
able fiom the Exthecpicr, will not be 
qualified to receive appointments until 
the consent ol the Board of Education 
in England, the Committee of Council 
on Education for Scotland, or the 
C oiiimissioners of National Education, 
Ireland, as the case may be, given 
in conformity' with rules s.inctioncd 
l)y the J.ords ot the treasury, has 
liec'ii notified to the Civil Service 
Commissioners 

Ai>plication toi jiei mission to attend 
an exaiTiin.ilion must be made at such 
time and ni such mannei as may be 
lixt'iJ by the Civil Service Commis- 
sionei s 

The Jei' loi the examination is ^s 
Peisons holding these ajipomtments 
must resign on marriage* 

The Iollowing otfui.il notes will torm 
a guide .IS to the subjects named 

Handwriting 

I'he Civil Scjv'ice Commissioiu'rs 
diieit .ittention to the principles upon 
which they ''dl assess the merits of 
handwiitnig lor the purjjoses ot ex- 
annn.ii ions conducted b\ them Stress will 
ihicllv be laid on legibilit\% legulanty, 
iic.it nc's>, sj)eed 

I o ensure the .iltaininent of these essential 
lecpusites, the subjoined rules should be 
observed ' 

1 hadi k'llei .iiicl each figure should be 
cleailv .uid complcteh ioimcil, so .is to avoid 
the possibility of one letter oi figure being 
mistaken tor .inothei , .mil the slope from 
the veitical should be even and not exceed 
ihirtv degiees 

2 The ch.iracteis should be ot moderate 
and cv^en si/c 'fhe projection ot c«i]>ilals 
.ind long letters above or below' the line 
should not be more than one and <i half limes 
the length of the short letters hkmrishcs 
and supertluous strokes should be a\'oidcd 

T rhere should lx* moderate and even 
sn.wcs between the lelteis in a v\ord, and 
also bctvceen the vNords in a sentence The 
letters in a word should be united by stiokes, 
the words in a sentence should be uncon- 
nected l»v strokes 

^ The writing should be m straight lines, 
running jiaiallel with the top of the page 
The intervals between lines should be even 
and sufficient to prevent the intersection of 
loops and tails 

5 The whole of the passage set should be 



Th« fpeci&l icfephope exchange ai thf C P O thrcnigh which subsenben can 
diciBie ielrg'‘ams i.-» (he clerks Thu irlegram'by'telephone syslem is rapidly 
increasing in popularnv 
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copied : failure to do so will entail serious 
deductions 

In accordance with the principles and 
rules above set forth the C'omiinssionci s will 
judge each specimen on its merits, but will 
not otherwise accord prefeiencc to any 
jiarticular style of handn riting 

Arithmetic 

For full Cl edit the working must be com- 
pletely sliow'ii and clcMrl\ .iiiaiiged 

A result may b(' aski'd foi to a certain 
aiiproxim.it ion, 01 tlie d.it.i may Ihemselxes 
be only appioximale In siu li .1 i.ise to 
gi\e the lesiilt to a gre.itei degiee ol .w. t iirat y 
than IS asked tor or is justihed tlie d.ita 
will entail loss of marks 

Syllabus of the Lxuminati(#^n in Qeojrraphy 

1 he ihiel jiliNsu.d leatiiies ol the taith’s 
suiltue , the jiosilion ol the priiu ipal citiis 
and (oiintiics, and of the great livers, 
mountain r.inges, eti The prim ip.il me.ins 
ol mtcrn.itioiial tommiinu.ilion 1>\ l.ind .md 
watei 1 he inlliieme ol geogi.iphical le.ilnies 
on the habits and on. iipations ol man I ati- 
tude and longitude , time Maps how to 
le.icl a mu]), how to make a map of a sin.ill 
distiict 

A moie det.iiled knowledge of the gio- 
giaphy of the Jfritish Isles, and espeii.illy 
of the jiosilion of the counties .md tluir 
moic 11131)01 hint towns .ind the loutes of the 
])rineipal railw.ivs A knowledge ol county 
boundaries will not be ie(j lined 

Hour^ of Attendance 

The hours of .itlenckuuc of learners aie 
eight daily Wlien their turn loi admission 
ai rives the> will, .is .1 lule, have to .ittind 
the tclc'gi.i])!! seheiol during pait of the d.iy 
foi a toiirse of instrm tion in telegi.iphv, 
cind loi the ic'st of the d.iy "ill be enipleivcd 
in distributing telegi.ims, etc , in tlie ( enti.il 
'I elegrajih Ollice, the} aic, howcvci, li.dilc. 


whenever the exigencies of the service so 
require, to be cmploj’^cd on full duties, They 
arc .ilso liable to be called upon to perform 
Sunday and telephone duty Lcaincis 
assigned to the London Postal Service will 
subsequently have to attend the branch 
post offices to receive instruction and obtain 
])raitice in countci duties 

If, aftci a tiial of one month, or at any 
Liter pel uni ol hei tuition, it becomes 
evidi'iit th.it .1 learner does not display 
sufficumt a})litiule for the duties, her nomina- 
tum 01 ])iobatu)n.ir\ .ippointment will be 
c.incelled It must be imdei stood th.iL 
emplovmriil .is le.irner gives no cl.iim to 
compensation tor loss of olticc, or to giatuitj , 
01 to pension 

Pay 

LcMiners aie p.iid 7s .1 wc'ek on entry, 
10s (>d . I week w Ill'll cei tilled loi instiumeiit 
dutv, and i^s .1 wi'ck .iltei one v ear’s 
seivjie .il the pii'vioiis ])av , il still under 
1.S ve.iis ol .ige Vt iS the .ige j).iy of an 
esl.ihlislifil otfu ei (i.Ss ,1 week) is given, 
<ind lontinues until the le.irnei is appointed 
to tlie I'slahhshment The v.ii .nicies occur 
.it iiiegul.ii intc'iv.ils, .ind no assui.iiue can 
be given .is i<> thi' Imie within which .1 
le.iineiship will be obl.uned 

Le.iincis iiiav when liillv' qii.ihtied, be 
ap])ointed to the establishment .is v.ie.ineies 
ocelli , but no li'ainei will h.ive a el. urn to .in 
.ippointment until slu h.is eonijiletc'd two 
}eais’ jiiobation.ii} seiviie, .iiid is s.itis- 
fatloiy ill all lespi't Is 

The' se.ile of ])av on .ipj)oinlmcnl to the 
csl.ihhshe'el el.iss is Mis .1 week it iindei mS, 
iSs .il iS, 2os at It), j!,:s .it ,10, ,»js at ji, 
then l)V -’s ,i week aiinii.ill} I0 tos IJiil 
.in otfuer who obt.ims a i ei titii .iti' ol e\iel- 
lencc ol conduit .mil abilitv to peiloini the 
highest duties ol hei i lass ni.iv use by is 
a week aiimi.illy to .1 ni.ixuiium of jos 



Cii-I clerks of the C P O receiving telegraphic messages by telephone instead of by pneumatic tube or wire 
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Officers of 25 years of age and over employed 
with any regularity on telegraph work will 
be eligible to qualify by examination in 
technical knowledge and in telegraphy for 
an allowance of a week to be earned 
beyond the maximum of the sccUe 

J'cmale telcgr.iphists are employe<l in the 
Central rclegiaph Office, .ind counter clerks 
and telegraj)hibts in tlie district and branch 
post-offices in London 

J'cmale telegraphists and counter clerks 
and telegi.'iphisls arc lialile to be called u|X)n 
to pel form Sunday and telephone duty, 
and all such work within their cajiacity as 
the CMgcnties of the service, in the opinion 
of their superior officers, may require 

'I'hc hours of attendance of cst.iblished 
offu ers are 4S on week days , but thej'^ are 


not necessarily distributed evenly over the 
SIX days, the attendances being frequently 
arranged so that a long period of duty on 
one day is balanced by a correspondingly 
short period on another day. 

The established appointments are subject 
to one year’s probation 

Officers who may be appointed to the 
establishment of the Post Office must 
understand that, while every care will be 
taken to prevent hardship, their seniority 
on their class may possibly be affected by 
the transfer to the Po.st Office on January i, 
1912, of the staff of the National Telephone 
Company 

In another article I shall deal with further 
openings in the Government service for 
women 



LIBRARY WORK FOR 
WOMFN 



Library Work Offers a Great Attraction to Many Educated Women — ^Great Interest Shown by Them 
in Their Work — Salaries and Prospects — London and Provincial Libraries Compared — Duties of and 
Qualifications for the Post — ^The Higher Appointments Open after Passing the Library Association 

Examination 


I iBRARN work, «ilthough by no means a 
^ v<'ry well ji.iid jnofession, offers several 
iulvtinltigcs to the educated middle class gitl 
Ihere are thousands of such nho find it very 
haul to obtain any enijilo^ment which is 
.it the same time suitable to them and offers 
the chance o! making even a living Many 
ol these gills have neither tlie cajucity nor 
llio means to enable them to tram for one of 
the moie imjioilaiit professions, such .os 
medicine, ami they do not care to bcccune 
CMthei shoji assistants or tj-jiists 

“Pn«” and "Con»” 

In (onsid«Ming the aclvMnl.iges .md chs- 
adv.iiitages ot a jirofcssion one of the most 
impoit.inl jnuiits to Ik* <onsideiecl is whether 
the wiiik IS congenial Library woik is emi- 
nently suited to the educated man or woman, 
and thiit it exci rises a great f.iscinatioii 
ovei the minds of .i large numbei of jieople 
IS seen fiom the l.ict that women’s emi>lov- 
iiicnt ageiK les .ihv.i^’s leceive a gieat nunilK*i 
of luquiiies from giils .nixious to take up the 
work. Noi is the glamour all fiom the out- 
side, foi one cannot go into a libiaiy em- 
jiloying women assistants of a good class 
without being struck by the iact that, in 
many cases, at le.vst their work is .1 real 
jdeasure to tlu'in Women, as a rule, make 
very good heads ol the rcfeience department 
they are more patient than men, and the 
w’litci has oitcii been stmek by the know'- 
Icdge shown by these giil libraii’ans and the 
pains they take to set the reader on the right 
track, and get for him the books he requiics 
Thcie arc at the piescnt time 798 women 
employed in libraries, and the fact that the 


majority of these leave to be married More 
the age ol twenty-five gives a greater oppor- 
tunity to those who remain of rising to the 
higher posts. 

Salaries and Prospect* 

In the Islington Free Library, which is 
lyjncal of most London libianes employing 
women assistants, girls arc* taken as junior 
assistants from the age of seventeen, at a 
commencing salaiy of 15s a week, or £39 a 
year, rising by annual increases to ;^50 a year, 
which IS the maximum sal.iry foi this grade. 
The senior assistants are chosen fiom the 
juniors as vacancies occur, and. starting at 
{^2, they rise to £78 a year There is one 
municipal library that gives better pay than 
this, the seniors rising to £[)i a >ear and the 
juniois to £78 

As a general rule, the London free libraries 
offei much the best pay, and, in consequence, 
obtain a more highly educated class of girls 
than the prov'incial ones. In some of the 
small country libraries, such as Runcorn, 
the chief lifiranan, a woman, does not 
receive more than £60 a year, w’hile the 
junior assistants hav'c to be content w'lth as 
little as £20 a year In Widnes things are s 
little better, the chief hbiarian rising froir 
£65 to ;^ioo a year, but the assistants arc 
very j^oorly paid In such a large city as 
Leeds, too, the maximum salary for senioi 
assistants is /41 a year ; while in Edinburgl 
the pay IS even worse 

It must be remembered, however, that th< 
cost of living m the provinces is considerabh 
le«>5 than in London ; but, after making al 
allowances, the remuneration in the cxiuntr 
IS generally far too low. 
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Some provincial places, however, pay 
better; Cardiff, for instance, where the 
woman superintendent of the children’s 
department receives a salary of £78 a 
year. 

There are between twenty and thirty women 
chief librarians, and for the position the 
salary may be a year. The Board of 
Education, is at the time of writing ^1911), 
offering £200 a year for a woman chief 
librarian , the candidate, however, will not 
be selected from outside, but from the Boaid’s 
own staff. 

The chief London libraries employing 
women assistants are those at Islington, 
Finsbuiy, Hampstead, Battersea, Chelsea, 
and Fulham, and there is no doubt that the 
number of women employed will increase 
largely in the future, for, as the chiet librarian 
of the Islington library told the writer, there 
is no better library assistant than the edu- 
cated middle class girl. 

Duties 

The duties which fall to the lot of the 
junior assistants comprise the ordinary 
counter work of issuing and exchanging 
books, keeping the borrower’s register, 
getting tlie magazines ready lor the tables 
and preparing them for binding. 

The seniors supervise all this work, and 
have to do the classification for the cata- 
logue and take charge of the reference 
department. 

Qualifications 

Appointments as junior assistants ,ire 
mostly advertised in the local p.iper of the 
district, and the prefeiencc is ncaily always 
given to local candidates It has become the 
custom, at least in London, to lecjune that 
the candidate shall produce a cerlihcate of 
having passed some educational lest, 
such as the Oxford and Cambiiclgc laicals. 
College of Preceptors, etc , .iiul as many 
girls take these certificates beloic le.iving 
school, they can apply at once when a 
vacancy occurs. 

Trainins: for Higher Posta 

The senior assistants are, as sl.itcd, 
c hosen from the ranks of the juniors, but 111 
order to stand a chance of selection it is 
necessary for the candidate first to jiass 
the special professional examinations ot the 
Library Association, which has done much 
to raise the status of library assistants 
throughout the country. 

The association grants certificates in six 
different branches, .ind those who pass i ach 
of the SIX can, by fulfilling lertain further 
conditions, obtain the society’s diploma, 
which IS a very valuable qualification tor 
the librarian. The possession of two 
certificates, however, renders the candidate 
eligible for promotion to the grade of 
senior assistant Full particulars wnth regard 
to the regulations for these examinations can 
be obtained from the secretary of the associa- 
tion, 24, Bloomsbury Square, London, W C. 


A separate examination is held in each of 
the following sections : i, library history 
and English literatuxe ; 2, bibliography ; 
3, classification ; 4, cataloguing (theoretical 
and practical) ; 5, library liLstory, foundation, 
and equiprpent ; 6, library routine. 

In Older to obtain the diploma the can- 
didate, after passing in all six sections, 
must compose a thesis showing original 
thought 01 icscarili in some department 
of historical bibhogr.ijihy or the history 
of libraries, the subject" being previously 
ajiproved by the council of the associa- 
tion 

The candidate must fuither piodiice a 
certificate apjirovcd by the council showing 
that he 01 slie li.is worked for not fewer 
than twenty-four houis a w'cek for at lca.st 
three years ,is a meunber of the staff of one or 
moie libraiies, and must either show’ ccr- 
tificalcs ot having obtained an elementary 
knowledge ot Latin or (rrc*ek and either 
Flench, ('rcrman, Italian, or Sj)anish,or pass 
the association’s ow’ii examination in these 
subjects. 

Preparatory Study 

A comse of study m piejiaration for the 
examinations of tlie Libraiy Association has 
lK‘en ariang(‘d at the London School of 
Economics (ni comu'clion with the Uni- 
veisity of London), and this is the best 
training open to I^mdon students. 

It may be Stiid that iieail^’' .dl the higher 
libraiy posts aie advertised in the “ Athe- 
iiieiim,” and assistants who wish to get on 
should ahvays keej) an eye on this p.ijHM*, as, 
if well qualified with certifictites ,ind other- 
wise*, they may often get the cliaiice to 
compete for a much Ix'tt 1 j)ost tlian is 
oj>cn to them in then own Jibi.iiy. 

An Interesting Occupation 

The jirospects of a woman em])Ioved in a 
library imiy not be {l.i//ling, nor may the 
late of j)ay be such .is to eiicour.igc lecruits 
to the jnofc'ssion Poth, howevei, comiiarc* 
lavoiirably with those otteied 111 many of the 
fields of labour open to women who possc'ss 
neither c*\ceptional .diihty noi qualifications 
of an exceptionally high onlcT 

A woman, moreover, even when confionted 
with the problem ol disrovei mg some 
means of earning a liv'ehhoocl, has to 
< onsidcr things other than ji.iv and jiiospecls. 
Is the work hkelv to jirove congeni.il ^ This 
js an important (jiiestion, Jiid one which 
she must ask herself, for unless her work 
is congenial she cannot hope to succeed. 
Now, the dutic*s of a librarian offer many 
attractions to an educated woman, apart 
fiom the inherent fascination of the work, 
since in a library she will escape much 
of the very necessary, but perhaps irk- 
some routine to which she inevitably would 
have to submit in a shop or office. 

In short, her life will be less mechanical, 
and this is an important consideration. 

The Star I.ife Assur in< i* Sne i< tj . 1 tcl , nuke a featura of a Policy 
which Mcurcs in Annuity Inr VVoiiieii Worker, 
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APPRECHATHOM m MARRIED EIFE 

The Great Secret of Married Happiness— When the First Ardour of Love is Over — Everyday 
Affection and Comradeship — The Power of Appreciation — Bitter Words that Mean Much 


Qne of Iho p:ioaU'sf souircs of discoid iii 
^ the c.irlv' days of m<irriagc is asso- 
ciated \Viili I,u'k of what the wife tails 
“ appret latioii " in the liiishand 

'I'he av<'i.ig(‘ man is a busy person with 
his share oi lile’s icsponsibihties and 
demands upon Ins time If he has inarned 
the girl he lo\es and is not of the analytical 
and hvp<M( I ilu ,u ivjie, he is generally 
leifectly satisfu'd witli Ins life-])arlner 
*erhaps he omils to tell her so at regular 
lieriodic inleuals, ,is if he meant it, and it 
takes a Veiy clever woman to be satisfied 
with quut .i]>i)retiation without demanding 
\eibal txjiiession of hei husband’s Jeelings 
Most wnes, esjieti.ilh most voung wives, 
delude themselves \\iih the ide.i that it is 
the man xnIio t.ilks most about his aftedion 
who IS the most desiiabk husband 

The Secret of Married Happiness 

They w.int iihat thev c.ill " appreciation,” 
and the man who gives tins to his wife easily, 
gr.icefullv, and in .ibundance is wise :n his 
generation The (onveise is also true It is 
the ajipiei lative wife who keeps hei hus- 
band’s atfedion when hei haii is turning 
grey and her figuie has lost for .ill time its 
girlish out hue It is the wife who can 
judiciously ton VON tht imjucssion th.vt she 
.ippret Kites .1 husband’s best qu.ahties nvIio 
brings out the best ui .1 man In one sense, 
appreciation is the societ of m.iiiied hap- 
piness, because behind this qu.ihtv lies an 
immense amount of tad, iindei standing, .and 
unselfishness There is no doul>t th.at 
human n.iture tends to depreciate N\hat it 
has already gamed, to get accustomed to the 
possession of Nvhat has at one time seemed 


ideal The gre.itest joy of the newly 
eng.iged girl lies m the fact that she is keenly, 
enthusi.istic,illv, and sensitively ” appre- 
ciated ” The man who is honestly m love 
discerns qualities in a girl which the rest of 
the World mav not jicrccivc, but which are 
there .ill the same 

The Divine Spark 

Dec'}) down m every one of us theic are 
possibilities, l.itcnt qualities for great deeds 
and high thoughts of which the world has 
no conception Love somc'timcs brings 
them out, and the commonplace man dis- 
jil.iys iincxpc'cled capacity m consequence 
In the same w.iy, the worn, in who is cajiable 
of an absorbing .incl unselfish love has the 
best in licr brought out at th.i1 time The 
divine s])aik th.it is in evc'rvone bums 
brightly for the time being .it li'.ist She 
ic'ceiNcs foi the first time apprcci.ition from 
the one person in the w-orld nnIio counts 
This .ijijircc lation is like a stimukant, an 
incentive Alas ’ so long .is human nature 
IS what it IS, it docs not ennui e, and if a 
woman’s sense' of humour and understanding 
fails at this juncture, disillusionment will 
jirobablv result 

It IS the wife who is ex.'icting wlicn the 
aiclent lover emeigcs into the everyday m.an, 
Nvho nags her husband into ill-humour The 
woman who has a sense of jicrspc'ctive knoNVS 
only too well that the first ecstasy and 
aidour of love mevitablj settles down into 
.'veryday affection, comradeship, and 
domestic lo\e By useless brooding and 
resentment over the inevitable, discord wnll 
arise, and the barque of matrimony w'lll sail 
into troubled seas Tact and unselfishness 
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are the only qualities which will steer it 
safely beyond the rocks» and these include 
the quality of ‘appreciation. 

The Power of Appreciation 

The wise wife cultivates the power of 
appreciating the good qualities her husband 
possesses and lets Jtiim realise that she does. 
It is the weak woman who nags a man when 
the first ecstasy of love Ixjgins to subside 
into quiet acceptance and renewed interest 
in work and everyday affairs At the same 
time, the woman who has studied the art of 
appreciation can do almost anything she 
likes with her life-partner. If he is punctual, 
orderly, and reliable, ^he will cultivate 
the same qualities, and thus save the 
inevitable jars that the unpunctual woman 
prepares for herself when she is invaria- 
bly five minutes too late. She w'lll not 
ask the imjxissiblc from him, and w ill 
sec that the busy man absorbed in 
working for her cannot be exjiected to 
remember to tell her that his affection is 
unchanged perhaps three times a day The 
man who is .'ippaicntly not affectionate by 
nature may hide a tapatity for stiong love 
under his silence and undemonstrativeness 

There arc men, and these arc not in- 
variably the best of then sex, who have the 
art of pleasing women m little things Small 
courtesies, little kindnesses, and lemem- 
brances mean much to the w’oman who 
has no absorbing interest to t.ikc up her 
thoughts She will foigivc a grt.it deal in 
the husband who lememlK'rs to intpure for 
her headache, who plans a treat tor Satin d.iy, 
and brings an oii.isional bunch of violets 
home in the evening 

But there arc in.niy types of men, anti 
the wife who has maiiied the undemonsli.i- 
tive type is only making unhajijmicss in 
the home when she expetts him to display 
the qualities whith arc not jiart of Ins 
nature. He may have far dcejier and bctti r 
trails lie may be more hiithliil, moic 
trustworthy, although he is not nalur.illy 
S 5 ’’mpathctic in trifles and in< djiable of 
realising a woman’s point of view. The 
great need of most women's lives is affec- 
tion, and the husband who can give the 
wife the small tokens of affection, the signs 
of appreciation, makes life’s journey smoother 
for himself in consequence 

Flattery la not Appreciation 

Everybody loves appreciation Those wdio 
realise this fact can get almost anj-ffhing 
out of people that they wish Appicci.ilion 
IS not flattery, which is a less pow'crful 
weapon because it is insincere and lalse 
in so many instances ApjDreci.ition simply 
means the power of realising the good, the 
kindness, the ability, and capacity in others. 
Wc all know that we w-^ork far more for 
those who appreciate what 'wc do for them. 
Appreciation brings out licttcr service, 
finer work from the individual who gets it 
Tempered with judicious criticism it is the 
most educative factor in daily hfe. The 
wife who knows how to appreciate the good 
qualities can afford gently to criticise and 


point out where there is room for improve- 
ment. But appreciation requires verbal 
expression in most instances. The majority 
of husbands know very well that their wives 
are unselfish and thoughtful on their behalf. 

Most uivcs realise that the average 
husband is a good-hearted, hard-working 
individual, anxious to do lus best for his 
Wife and bairns. Unfortunately, sometimes, 
neither of the two remember to express 
their good ojunions. They arc ready 
enough with words of encouragement to 
friends and acquaintances, but they give 
meagrely and with ungenerous hand to the 
person who has the most right to their 
apjireci.ll ion ll.ilf Ihe maiiied unhap- 
piness 111 tlic world Would be cured if all the 
discontented wives and the disappointed 
husbaniis would sit down and count up the 
good qualities of tlieir partners, and then 
give verbal expression to tlicir appreciation 
in speech 

Married Happiness 

The wom.in who wishes to be happy must 
never allow selfish, dcjircssing tlioughts to 
.ibsoib her She must cultivate the jiower 
ot .qiprci i.iting the good qualities of other 
j>eople and espctially of her ncaiest and 
dcaiest Pettv crititism and resentment of 
qualities she dislikes brings out not the best 
but the woist in the husband In this 
woi Id wc get what Wc give If wc give 
kindness and ai^prc('i.ition to others, they 
somehow come back to us. Particularly is 
tins true in ni.iinetl life The wise women, 
the tJ<‘\cr women esjx't lally, if they have a 
sense of hiimoui, make the best of their 
husbands and tliiir maniagc. They lealisc 
that a little disillusionment lomes to every 
one of us, and th.it vciy often it is due to 
some fault in ourscKes Too m.iny women 
let themselves diift into a mor.iss of dis- 
content and disai)jK)intment simj)ly because 
they do not apjueciate the gre.it amount of 
good that IS m their lives and turn it to 
actoiint 

lively woman lari be haj^jiy if she likes, 
esjieii.ilJy if she has .i husband and child 
to work .iiid think lor Happiness, like 
all the other good things of this life, has 
to Ixj lultivated and earned Mutual ap- 
preiiation is an impoitant f.Ktoi, and if 
husbands .dso would le.ilise what an 
enormous diffcreiue to the hai>]>incss of the 
wife aj)prc( latioii .mil sm.ill .ntlentions in.T,ke, 
a condition of .iffaiis somew'h.it .ijij^roaching 
the ideal w'oiild result 

After the first mysterious glamour has 
worn off, marruigc must inevitably descend 
from the i calms of glorified idealism to those 
of jirosaic common-sense , it is merely a 
change of state 'lhat change of state, 
however, for alw'ays may remain ideal, as 
uleal as it was when first contracted, but it 
Will not do so if left unaided Mankind is 
frail and mortal, fretful and petty, and these, 
his characteristic traits, are the bitterest 
foes of married hajipiness. But the gift of 
mutual appreciation is a force — ^perhaps it 
IS the only force — strong enough to grapple 
with and overcome these enemies. 
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Roval Patronage of Native Fabrics for Wedding Dresses— Famous Royal Wedding Robes— Gretna 
Green Marriages— A Pious Custom of Spanish Royal Brides 

P KOoi h.is 1 ” tiiiKs ^'onc In, House ofliters, whiJi was carried out three 

.tiH Uill hr .iLMin ol Oiiecn Mai\’s da\s before the \\edcling What w£i.s the 


P KOOI h.is bc'cii },M\(n in times ^'onc In, 
.md will be .ikM-m. ol (Jiiecn Mai\’s 
imnersalK .idmiied lesrihe to ]).itiouise 
onl\ TJnlish ^oods Wlieului M.ijc'Mv w.is 
m.iMud she woie white satin wommi In 
the lainous S])itahRlds wcaveis. .iinl at the 
coion<ition ol Kmp; 1 dwaid the 
purple VC bet she won as I*rm(CS‘^ of Wales 
was of homemade* m.inulaelnic .ind her 
( oionation diess and iob<*s aic all wenen 
b\ the same wea\e*is wlmnow woikat Hi.uU' 
liee, in I'sscx instc'.id ol in b.isl I onelon 
liie (hieen’s lenaltN to the manufactories 
oi hei ceumtix is inhe iited liom he i .inee-stoi. 
Kln^^ (r('oip 111, who. wlien his sistei. 
I 'i me C'ss \.u{j[usta Wiis «il)out to be* m«nried 
to the Duke ot biunswiek. commanded that 
all the drc'ss mateii.ils to be worn on the 
oe casion ol the wedehuf.^ weie to be of Knglish 
make 

1 hose were the cLi\s of flagrant smuggling 
I’oreign kie c*sw’ci e 
]) I o h 1 b 1 1 ( d in 
ICngltind, but 
those who clc*sn<‘d 
1 ii e m t o o k 
strategic means 
to smuggle' thc*ni 
ae lossthc't hiiiinc’l 
themseUc's. oi (‘ni« 
ploM'cl othe*is to 
rlo so loi the’in 
/Vs a ii'sult, a 
sine t sui \ eilkine e 
w.isic'soi le d to b\ 
the R e \ e n u e 
olticeis .ind the 
title of e\e!\one 
who woie loieign 
kie e w. IS e\. mimed 
in oidc'i that .i 
stop might be put 
to inland inipor- 
t.itions 

\s it was dis- 
co\eied that King 
( r c* e 1 1 g e I II 's 
< omm.ind .is to 
h o m e - m .i d e 
l.ibiies and kices 
w.is not hkeb to 
be obe\ed .it the 
wedding ot his 
sis,tcM, and th.it 
Ol ilers w ei e being 
gnen for the ])io- 
hibited foieign 
materials, a gu'.it 


House ofliters, whic,h was carried out three 
d.i\s before the wedding W'h.it was the 
horror ot those vcho had disobeyed their 
king loi the gi.itification ot their owm \anity 
when these beautiiiil foieign labrics, ex- 
quisite laces, and the gefld .ind silvei decora- 
tiems foi lhc*ir wedding g.irments were seized 
fiom the Court milhneis who could only 
piotc'st .ig.iinst .1 iorfeituie which they 
were unalile to prexent 

'I hat it is ])ossible toi a wedding of 
n.itional importance* to ])lacc* an industry 
on a stable tooting h.is often been prrned 
The ])msml ot l.ie e-making has specially 
benefitc'd b\ the genc'iousjiationagew'hich has 
been afforded by l<o\ al brides \\ hen the tunc 
of (Juecn Victoiia^s marriage .ippro.ic lied, 
grc‘at was the joy of Devonshire upon the 
receipt of an oidct loi .i Honiton kice 
w'C'dchng veil .ind dress for her Majesty’s 
w'cai The lace, which cost ;^t,ooo, was 
made by w^orkers 
in .and .iboiit the 
little vill.ige of 
Bc‘er, in South 
Devon, where, to 
this da\, may be 
found "fragments 
of some of the 
sjirigs used for the 
Uo\.il a])p.irel 
The bridal dress 
w orn b\ Queen 
Alexandra w as 
designed in .ac- 
tor dance with 
m 1 d-V 1 c t o r 1 a n 
taste, for the 
crinoline was then 
in f.ishion, and 
the white satin 
skirt, wMth its 
orange - blossoms 
anel Honiton lace 
dc'( orations, was 
distended o\ci a 
cage-1 ike back- 
ground, that 
brought into rebel 
the slight and 
delic.atc figure ot 
the b c .1 u 1 1 f u 
young Princess 
This lace hac 
been s p e 1 1 a 1 1 5 
m.ide in Devon 
shire, and was 
patterned wath the 



r lid W’OS ' olanned Qu**" Victoria and the Prince Consort as they appeared at Buckingham Palace Pnnce Of Wales’s 

by the Custom /.«■!* plumes as w'cll a' 


after the marriage ceremony 
horn a aiamii£ F Lock 





with the rose, the shiimrock, and thistle 
It draped the corsagb and veiled the bride’s 
exquisite coiffure, and was held in its place 
upon her head by a wreath of orange-blossom 
and a coronet of diiimonds, the gift of the 
bridegroom, the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward VII The supeib train of 
silver moire antique had noscga\ s of oi-angc- 
blossoms disposed 
upon it, and soft 
hom/lotniees of 
tulle The Prin- 
(. css’s hair w'as 
charmingly 
dressed, and she 
w o 1 e Hanging 
down her neck the 
long curls that 
have been since 
.tiled by her name. 

Queen Victoria’s 
daughters, the 
Princess Ro^'al 
and Princess Alice, 
also w ore l.ice 
made at Honiloii 
it their weddings 

Though e\ ( ry 
bride of modern 
da) s, who can con- 
trive to do so, 
choosc'sthc rcgul.i- 
tion satin toilette 
with a veil, prefci- 
.ibly of ol<i late oi 
of tulle edged with 
lace, or hemmeil 
w'ltli gems, such 
ittire li.is not 
ilwajs been de 
rimttr 

Quiet weddings 
were the fashion 
in the early ]i<irt 
of the nineteentli 
Lcntui), though 
the festivities w ere 
kept up from early 
mom till late at 
night, when the 
bride and bride- 
groom dcp«irted to 
their new home 
I loneymoons w ci e 
not common .at 
that tunc, .ind it 
was probably in 
order that the 
bride might enjoy 
the festivities dl 
the day in comfoi t 
that she wore a short white “ lulestiing ” 
dress and a poke bonnet drajied with .i veil 
Lutestring was a silk greatly in v-oguc .i 
liundred years ago 

There were many runaway marn.igcs at 
that period, for it was quite f.ishionablc 
to make a rush for Gretna (ircen, a village 
on the borders of Scotland and England, 
there to be united bv the blacksmith of the 
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place Lovers who pined under the cruel 
edicts of stern parents took the law into 
their own hands, and escaped by coach or 
on horseback to the place where they could 
be married without delay and without 
awkward questions being asked 

No thoughts were there of elaborate 
w'cdding dresses and beautiful oiangc- 
blossom- 1 m - 
jirisoncd wre.ilhs, 
on the ])ait of the 
.igit.it ed and Icar- 
i 111 brides w ho flew 
m their lovers’ 
embrace fiom the 
ancestial home, 
vv 1 1 li an 1 1 a t e 
father in hot chase 
after them A 
ridiiig-habit or a 
tr.i veiling hood 
and cloak- both 
verjj’ jneturesque 
forms of raiment 
m their way- - 
sufficed .us a mai- 
ri.igc g.irmcut 
uiicicr su( h dis- 
tiessfiil and cxcit- 
mgi ircumstances 
We will till 11 
from the al frcuo 
toiulitions of the 
riin.iWiiy wedding 
to the pomp .incl 
(eiemon> lh.it 
.itlcriil(‘d file tii.ir- 
I i.tge of the bride 
of N.ipoleon 111 , 
Ih' b (‘.i 11 1 1 i u 1 
I’.mpiess ICugeme, 
which look pl.u e 
in the ( .itliediai 
of Notic I kune, 
I’riiis, in the fifties 
of last i eiiliuv' 

'I h( young 1 Hide, 
whose mode ol 
dll ssing made hei 
file (Miosini ol 
ru igliboiuingeves, 
w.is i xipiisilelv 
.lit in I llei diess 
w.is one of while 
U 11 \ \ i Ivel, with 
<1 \ < I V long 1 r.iMi, 
.mil tJie I)<isqu< 
bodice , whn li was 
( 11 1 high, was 
iibl.L/(‘ wilii di.i- 
moiids of the uiosl 
I ostlv desi iiption .incl ladiaut with s.ijijilurcs 
Grange-blossoms mingled their pure loveli- 
ness w ith the gems '1 hci e w .as .i in.ignilicent 
displ.tv .also of the nthesl laie. .ind jioint 
d'Angleterrc was the chosen kind, because 
it had been found imjiossilile to jirocure as 
a veil the jioint d’Alen 9 on tli.it it had been 
intended should be worn The skirt of the 
gown was i overed witli lace 



H M Queen Mery m her wedding dress The dress was made of white satin 
which was woven at Spitalfields-an example of her Maiestys deiermination 
10 patronise only British goods 
/W.I, II • /• H /.«#! 
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The eminent r,* “n*' — ' ‘ , and with the 

untoward fortune ^ ^ < we have an ex- 

befell thcijracious The Empress Eugeme femws for her elaborete toilettes, arreyed in the megnificent ample of a Roval 
lady's career, her “* wedding dress 

exquisite choice in dress was the pivot round dedicated to the shrine of the Virgin of the 
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^ and with the 
heraldic signih- 
cance applicable 
to their state. 

] The beautiful 
1 custom, usual in 
I Spain and Por- 
! tugal, of dedica- 
tion, giving the 
, wedding dress to 
< the Virgin, has 
■ often been ex- 
emplified in his- 
tory In the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury a sister of 
the then King of 
i Portugal, married 
at the age of 
j seventeen, offered 
. to the Virgin at 
the Church of 
j Madre de Dios, 

1 not only the dress 
' of exquisite point 
] lace in w’hich she 
\ had just been 
married, but also 
i| her jcw'cls 

In our owm times 
-< we have an ex- 


which the fasliicms of the world gyrated 
In the Royal F.imily of h'rance, it has 
generally been customary to ordci for the 
decoration of a marriage toilette lacc made 
in the country When the Princess Helene 
of France was married in 1805 to the Due 
d’Aostii, she w'ore an exquisite wedding veil, 
which measuicd four and a halt yards in 
length, m.idc of point d’Alcn9on, on the 
groundwork of which was a beautiful floral 
design The centre medallions enclosed the 
armorial bearings of the biidegroom, sur- 
mounted by the Cross ot Savoy, the fleur-dc- 
lys. and the arms of I'rance Her .sisters at 
their nujiti.ils wore l.ice of equal splcndoui. 


Dove in Madrid, by Princess Ena of Batten- 
berg, upon her marriage to King Alfonso 
XIII 01 Spain The shrine is in a poor part 
of the old town of Madrid, near the principal 
church, San Francisco cl (rrande 

The gown was a superb one, made of white 
satin duchesse cmbioidcrcd with silver roses 
and trimmed with exquisite point d’ciiguillo 
Brussels lacc King Alfonso gave a very 
touching proof of his love for his mother by 
asking his bride to wear the lacc veil that 
Queen ('hnstin.1 wore at her wedding to 
King Alfonso XII , and this was the veil 
which Princess Ena wore 

7o he continual 



’T'hougii rrance is our ncaicst neighbour, 
* and despite the entente coidtale, there 
are few subjects on which Engliih people 
are worse mlormcd than this one of the way 
m which marriages arc made across the 
Channel 

We think w-e know, no doubt Speak to 
an English mother of the French marriage 
system, and she will look at j^ou w'lth big 
eyes, and say in a hushed voice : 


“ Isn’t it terrible ? No love, no real 
wooing, no freedom of choice, just money, 
money, money Oh, I am glad that my girls 
haven’t a penny, so that whoever marries 
one of them must do it only because he really 
loves " 

If you question her further, she will assure 
you that French parents think only of the 
dot when marrying their child, that young 
girls arc often forced to wed men they 
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have seen but once, ** brought from the con- 
vent to the altar/* and so on. 

And when an English novelist writes of 
France, he is sure to depict the beauteous 
heroine shrinking with reluctant horror 
from the manage de convenance into which 
she IS being pressed. 

Yet the fact is that French young ^icople 
weave almost as much romance about their 
marriages as we do, and the percentage of 
mercenary parents over there is just about 
the same as with us , possibly it is smaller, 
since French parents do most ceft.unly 
make much greater sacrifices for their 
children than English parents But the 
French, though lively and sociable in a rail- 
way tram or on a plage, are so cxticmely 
reserved in their homes that it is very difficult 
lor the English stranger to find his way into 
the family circle of someone whose acquaint- 
ance he may have made at a French hotel, 
hence English notions regarding h'rcnch 
marriages are still largely founded on 
the conditions prevalent among the 
aristocracy before the Revolution 

The true facts of the case to-day are 
absurdly different. 

The Bnglieh Parent 

To begin with, there is a leal gulf between 
the two nations’ conception of parental 
duty. The English parent loves his child, 
educates him, starts him m life, but when it 
comes to marriage stands back and savs, 
“Choose for yourself, pray don’t let me 
mfiiience you I It is none of my business ’’ 

A match-making mother is disliked and 
despised m England ; a delicate-mmdcd 
W'oman with true romantic notions would be 
perfectly shocked at the suggestion that she 
should lift a finger to help on even her 
daughter’s marriage, while as for her son’s • 
Nothing so greatly amazes Frenchwomen 
who know England as the wray m w^hich 
English mothers actually strive to prevent 
their sons from marrying, exert thou in- 
fluence to “ shield them from designing 
girls,’’ as though marriage w'crc a sort of 
measles which most people were bound to 
take, but w^hich one always hoped, wuth care, 
might be avoided. 

It sounds quite strange m England to hear 
a mother say, “ I wish my son w^ould 
marry 1 ’’ and English novels constantly 
describe the jealous pang the mother feels 
w’hen her son comes home with the news 
that he loves, and how she unselfishly 
strives to suppress it for his sake, cind to 
master her antagonism to the woman. 

The French Parent 

The French mother does not understand 
this at all. She looks upon marriage as the 
natural state of life for human beings. 
Without much of the Englishwoman’s book- 
learning, she has a decidedly wider know- 
ledge of human nature and its needs, and 
would feel herself a monster if she con- 
demned her son to celibacy simply that she 
might absorb his whole heart. 

No, the French mother desires her 


children, of either sex, to marrv, to marry 
young, and be happy. But sine no more 
dreams of leaving this matter of their life- 
partnership to chance and their own young 
Ignorance than she would their education. 

The much misunderstood “ dot ” system is 
the outcome of this unselfish wish. In France, 
as m England, few young men from twenty- 
five to thirty make an income sufficient for 
them to marry upon without painful econo- 
mies, which are only too apt to “ rub the 
gilt off the gingerbread ’’ of young love. In 
some cases, for young Army officers, bank 
clerks, and so on, maniage, without private 
means, is simply out of the question. 

The Merita of the “Dot” Syetem 

The English parent too often stands aside, 
spends his income to the last penny, and 
lays the blame on things m general, practi- 
cally telling his boys that they must suppress 
all their natural liistincts, lall out of love if 
they have fallen into it, or else drag the 
weary chain of a long, long engagement 
while they and the girl they love grow old 
and worn, “.set 111 their ways,” and tired 
But the i'rench pau*nt sa^s, as each child is 
porn, “ 1 wnll put aside so much yearly for 
Mane or Jean, that wdicn they grow up^ 
their fortune, added to that of the partt ' 
I shall seek out for them, will enable them 
to live in modest coinlort, and without 
making too great a step down from the 
position they arc in at home ’’ 

Viewed in this light, the matter sounds very 
different Yet that is liow the vast majority 
of breach parents look ujKm the matter 
Incidentally it may bo pointed out that 
the **dot ’’ system — and a “ dot ’’ is provided 
for both sons and daughters though in the 
son’s case it may be spent upon their 
jnofessional training -obliges French jiarcnts 
to live well within their nicMiis, often only 
half the actual income being spent, so that 
any sudden jiinch — even such a catastrophe 
as the war of 1870 — is far lc.ss felt than it 
otherwise would be, and the spectacle, so 
olten seen 111 England, of the death of a 
well-to-do father forcing .several middle-aged 
d.iughters to turn out and strive to earn a 
livelihood, or the sons to leave the university, 
or give up their medic il training, etc , is 
practically unknowui 

A Mother’s Wisdom 

But, having s.ived uj) a “ dot ’’ for her child, 
tlie Flench mother has no notion of leiiving 
her marri.ige to the casual thing called 
“ falling in love ’’ Her firm conviction is that 
she will Ixj .I'lnuch better judge as to who 
IS likely to make the adored one happy than 
the adored one herself can ever be Most 
Imglish mothers have the same conviction, 
but they lack the courage to act upon it, nor 
docs society permit them the free hand that 
the French mother is permitted 

This IS the way they manage m France. 

Renee has reached the age of eighteen, and 
is ** deheteuse,** the classic adjective applied 
to all young girls m France. Her mother 
does not agitate herself about a coming-out 
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ball, though she may give a bal hlanc — all I like him ” three or four more interviews 
girb and boys — nor launch forth into a are arranged, possibly even six, and if all 
series of wasteful entertainments She goes well the engagement is announced, and 
merely remarks to her family and friends * the marriage never long delayed. 

Ren6e is eighteen ; her father will give Observe that before seeing each other the 
her so much down on her wedding day, young people are each willing to marry, pro- 
and when we die there will be so much vided that they find the other “ sympathetic.*' 
more The child's tastes are musical " — or 

artistic, or scientific — or sporting (or what- A"**®"* Qu«ln»« 

ever it maybe) — “ and vie should naturally The young man has no anxious qualms 

prefer a fiance who shares them ” as to whether the girl is as sweet as she looks. 

She docs not mention that the parti must His mother has seen to that. Nor need 

have an ini.omc suitable to Kenec’s, be of he anxiously ask himself whether he can 
equal social position, if possible resident m afford to marry Moreover, he knows that 
the .same town, of unblemished family, of slie really is musical or sporting, or a good 
spotless character, and of amiable dis- cook, and docs not merely pretend to be, 
jiosition, because all these things go without while the girl is in no doubt as to whether 
saying “ he " will propose or not, can sui^port her 

Immediately among Renee’s family, or not, is “ good ” or not If he were not 

friends, and friends’ friends, thcic begins eligible, she would not have seen him. 
inquiry lor a suit.iblc young man The The sole question at issue between them 
clcfcrly ladies are jiartieularly keen, because is “ Are wc sympathetic ? When we meet, 
it IS understood tli.it on the wedding day the do we feel that sense of harmony, that 
lady who introduces the parti will receive absence of j.unng notes, which makes it 
a very liandsomc jircsent — something worth piobablc that a lifelong partnership will 
from £$ to a( cording to the status of conduce to our h.appincss ? ” 
tlic bride (riven this prompt sympathy, equality of 

“ How men cnary’ ’* I once heard an soci.il position, consent of parents, sufficient 
Englishwoman say, ]>ut at least the J*'rcnch means, thorough domestic training on the 
jeune fille is saved the humiliation of part of the woman, and the lov'c of home life 
competing with otlu'i giils for the attentions and desire for ft'mmine sympathy implanted 
of the local bachelors , she waits aloof in in every I'renchman by his mother and the 
her royal innocence, .iiid when the suitor is day-school system, you have the ingredients 
bi ought to her, she accepts or rejects him for a happy marriage — at least as good a 
.it her pleasure. eh.ince, at any rate, as the average English 

collide, who meet perhaps on a holiday, anc 
The Real Picture arc engaged before they have the least 

The cruel parent forcing the odious bride- certainty as to each other’s true character, 
groom on the sobbing bride may have 

flourished before the Kevolution. but I have Trouble of the French NovellAt 

never heard of one in the France of to-day. Itis, of course, a trying system for novelists 
This is the sort of thing that happens now because it precludes the jirc-malrimonia 

Maman takes Renee out walking in her thrills which .ire the breath of life to Englisl 

prettiest toilette They dicip in at a little fiction, and that is why the average Frencl 
picturc-g.'illery, or other quiet, dc'scrtecl sjiot, novel deals with the lurid few instead of th< 

and ra.imari secs, with delighted siirpiise, peaceful and virtuous many You simpl’ 

her old friend M.idame Fliosc A few cannot make a novel out of a I’Ycnch girl’" 
moments l.itei another couple enter, whom anti-wcdding-d.iy career 
Mad.'ime ('hose* iciogiiiscs loyfully as her The attitude of the French son toward 
dcvir friends Monsicui .ind IM.id.iuie I’li Tel. his mother’s matchmaking is well illustrate! 
M.iy she pic‘scnl them She juesents tlnun m a little incident which h.ipjicned to a fncni 
Convcisalion follows on gcnei.il topics, of my own A parti was jiroposcd, am 

Renee, dignified and gr.icious, ,is aie all sounded rather promising, but while th 

I'rench young giils, juolend'. not to feci the pourparlers were going on betw'een th 

gimlet eye of M.id.ime Un Tel fixed upon her family friends, and before A had seen hir 

whenever she turns away After half an at all, lus mother wrote in distress to sa 

hour they sc)i.u.itc, and a similar comcjcly that she had spoken of the affair to Jean' 

IS played with Renee’s p.irents and the son elder brother I’aul, who w^as a doctor in 
IJn Tel 'rhen pourparleis as to family, provincial towm, and Paul had written bac 
ch.'ll elder of the >oung m.in, and so to say that it sounded delightful, but “ Wha 
forth, and if all goes well thcic is another about me, my mother ? Do I not need 
meeting at which the >oung people meet, wife ^ Why is my younger brother pn 
after which e.ich is asked ferred before me for happiness ^ ’* 

“ How' docs he jde.isc thee ? Does he The mother felt the force of this reproacl 
seem to thcc synijitithctic ? ” and said it w’ould be impossible for her t 

If Renee or the young man says, “ No, pursue the negotiations until she had marrie 
decidedly he is not sympathetic , I cannot her eldest son, and as A’s parents refuse 
endure his voice.” or liis nose, etc, that is to consider any parti who lived out of Pan 
the end ; everybody regrets, and another the pourparlers dropped 
parti is product. If Rente says : ” I think Te be continued. 



WOMAN’S MEDICAL BOOK 

By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M B. 


This important section of Kvkki Womvn’s EN<YciorimA 

is coiiductui by tins prominent 

lady doctor, \vh(» will give sound n1ccl1c.1l .idvice with regard 

to all .Iilmcnts from childhood 

to old age. When completed 

this sectuen will form a complete rt‘lercMice libr.iry, in which I 

will be found the best treatment for every human ill. Such subjects as the following will I 

be fully dealt with I 

Home Niirstnc, 

Conutmption 

Inst 1 /d 

Infants' Jhreases 

Adult Hiseases 

Htalth Hin/i 

Com /non Mtd/tal Blunders 

Hospitals 

Ihalth IstKoits 

7 'lti Mtd/(///f Chest 

Homely Cuws 

S/t//ph A'l/md/e'!, tU , eh. 


THE HUSBAHD^S HEALTH 

Men Not Always Stronger than Women — Care and Attention to a Man's Health is Necessary — 
Three Chief Points to Remember — Diet— Avoidance of Chills — Health of the Nervous System — 
Value of Holidays and Hobbies 


•ynE pojnilar kIcm thal men are stiongei ” 
* than women is not inv.inably borne out 
by facts A small, fragile ^^oman may be 
“stronger” than her six-foot husband It 
IS a well-known f.it.t th.it women live longer 
th.in men, .ind suffer less Irom he.it t dise.ise 
and other .iilmcnts due to stiain 

A Wife’a Duty 

Tlie aienige m.in is so afiaid of being 
< onsjdered “ a muJf ” that he is apt to neglec t 
his hc.ilth .and to lun risks tluit m.iy ha\c 
serious consequences 'I'here is so much 
competition .ind strain in business .ind pio- 
fessional life to-day th.it very lew men c.in, oi 
will, give the thought .'ind i.iie to he.ilth 
mattcis th.'it are nccess,irN 

It kails to the wite, theiefore, to guaid 
against health risks, to see th.it, whilst 
avoiding .iny’thing in the sh.ape oi toddling, 
due care and attention ,ire paid to the 
husband’s health 1 he man in good iie.ilth 
and condition will do better work, .ind he 
will be hajipier and e.isier to live w ith 1 le w ill 
escape the serious illness .anri bicakdown 
which come to so m.iny men .ifter a few 
cars of str.iin ('hill oi business woriv m.iv 
e the apparent cause The man whti is in 
good health wall not be affected by these 
things But if the vitality is below par, if 
the health has not been kcjit up to the mark 
for a few' months, a man is liable to mfluen/a 
or nervous breakdown at any time 

One of the first things every woman should 
realise is that if she gets her husband and 
children in good physical and nervous 


tondition, fhe^ will est.'ipc chills, infeelious 
ailments, and most dise.isfs 

Now, there .ire mothers who will spend any 
.amount of thought anrl eneigy on the welfare 
of their b.iliies, .uid they . .e (juitc right to 
do so. but in too m.my households the man’s 
iie.dth is neglected 'I he m.in who is at 
business all d.iy , woiking under pressure, has 
a light to have his he.tllh I'onsidered, and it 
ji.iys the wife to do so from every ])oint of 

VIC w 

1 he three clued jjoints w'lth logaid to a 
husband's hc.'illh .ue (i) The cligcstion , 
( 2 ) the avoid. nice of rliill , {3) Ihc he.alth of 
the iic'rvous sy^stem 

The Question of Diet 

T he sim])le expedient of ensuring good, 
sim])le, wc'Il-cookcd food, juiiKtu.d nic.als, 
with .1 varied diet, prc*sci\c's the he.illh of a 
husband So many men h.ive to dcjicnd 
ujioii snacks for their midd.iy nie.il tli.it a 
ni(.cTy sc‘i\ed. w'ell-c ookcxi dinnc'r in the 
evening is .nn .ibsolute necc'ssity A bad 
cook will mm the hc.ilth .ind temper of a 
m.in who is working h.iid with his biam, and 
who is undergoing l \ double strain if his 
digcsii ve organs arc being o\ ervvorked The; 
provision of ])roj)cr food lor the family is a 
licsalth mcasuic every wom.in c.in ensure if 
she t.ircs to t.ikc tlie troulde Ap.irt from 
food and digestion, m.iny men suffer from 
dyspepsia from neglecting to .ittcnd to their 
teeth, and the w'lfe w'ho can tactfully prevail 
upon her husband to have any defective 
condition of the teeth attended to has 
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accomplished something that will have far- 
reaching effects for good. Not reckoning the 
type of man who seems to hve to eat, the 
majority of bpsy men are apt to grudge the 
time that has to be given to meals Chrome 
dyspepsia may be the fate ot the man who 
takes his dinner hurriedly, and refuses to 
“ waste time ” afterwards which he would 
rather devote to «irrcars of work A quiet 
half-hour .ifter dinner, chatting and resting, 
IS time profitably spent by the busiest man 
from the health jiomt of view So many men 
suffer from gout and dyspepsia that diet comes 
to be a very necessary t onsideration m con- 
nection with tlie husband's health 

The type of food has a very important 
bearing on many disc.iscs The gouty man, 
for example, has to avoid butchcis’ meat and 
heavy wines lie must limit the amount of 
sugar, and take sinijile food in prcteience to 
rich dishes or luxurious meals Butchers' 
meat and alcohol once a d.i\' spells modera- 
tion and good heedth, \\hilst the soothing 
influence of tobacco, <ilthough not to be 
denied the busy man in moderation, is 
responsible for a good deal of ill-health 
amongst husbands who get into a habit of 
persistently over-smoking 

Chills and What They Lead To 

llic husbund who is careless about damj) 
clothes and wet boots has to be gently 
taught the danger of contracting chills In 
spiingtiiiie esp(*ciall\, when wintei is jirac- 
lic.illy over but cold wcathc'i is still with us, 
chills' arc tiecpu'ntly caught In huining to 
business in thick wintei clothes .nul over- 
coats, and becoming excessive!) hot and 
persjiiring, <ind then rupicllv cooling after 
reaching the ollue and sitting down without 
a coat Vei) lew men seem to understand 
that an oveicoat is «iii unnc'cessary garment 
when w.ilking i.i|)idly ciut oi dooi's, and it 
would be f.ii more sensil)le to leveise the 
usual ])ioc ceding — that is. walk lu business 
without an oxeuoat, and put it on when 
bitting down iii a room that is at all chilly 

The w ife c an do a good ( leal to gu.ird against 
chill by sc’cing that hei husl)an(i’s lolhing 
IS siilTieientlx waim ami \et not hea\ \ 
Perhaps the most iinporlant point is to attend 
to the foot-gcai W ell-soli«cl boots and shoes 
w'lll prevent many a chill, cold in the head, 
and influenza The man who has to be 
out of docus in all wcatheis has to run ceitain 
risks m the matter of clamp clothing and 
exi>osiirc to lain But with sensible jire- 
cautioiis, no ill-effects will follow' Wet 
clothes aic not ol much consequence so long 
as one IS moving about and a change is 
made into diy things on coming indoois 

Neglected Colds 

Neglected colds at this season are always 
somewhat dangerous After the long strain 
of xvintcr work, diminished muscular exer- 
cise and outdoor life, the resistance is w'eak- 
ened, and chronic lung conditions are far 
more apt to occur than at other times So 
that the careful wife refuses to allow a cough 
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to become chronic.** She does not allow 
the man’s health to ** run down,*’ and even 
insists — ^backed up by the famffy doctor — 
upon a bnef holiday and change of air. 

The average man is very liable to contract 
chill when he is recovering from an illness 
such as influenza or rheumatism. He finds 
convalescence tedious, feels that he is 
neglecting his w'ork, and tries to rush into 
harness w'hcn he ought to be comfortably 
convalescing at home The result is a 
relapse, which is especially dangerous after 
influenza, in that it may entail such a 
com])lication as pneumonia Too rapid a 
rc( every is always a danger, and chill is an 
inevitable sequence of going out of doors 
loo soon, or refusing to convalesce for a 
reasonable time 

Nerve Strain 

Ncr\e strain is such a universal factor in 
life to-day for business and professional 
men that the wife w'ho can in any way 
counterart its effect will im^irove her hus- 
baiid’s health enormously, and prolong his 
life .ind ( apacity for work Kest and recrea- 
tion arc the n.itural me.ins of keeping the 
nervous system m good health Hard work 
will not .lifcct a man’s health if work is not 
at(om]>anied with worry and a sense of 
rush Ample sleep and judicious rest are 
absolutely necessary for any man who has 
to work hard wath his brain So that regular 
houis «ind regukir sleep are the first things 
iieiessary No wife should expect a busy 
husband to go in tor social life which entails 
late hours night after night And the 
stiongest constitution will wear out if the 
candle is burnt at both ends for any kmgth of 
time Bight hours’ sleep at night should be 
the rule, and (juiet, lestful ev'emngs lender a 
man less liable to succumb to strain if he has 
to work hard during the day 

The value of occasional holidays to the 
vvoiker can harcllv be ox er-eslimatcd No 
human being can xxork on continually with- 
out a bleak and not sutfer in hctilth And in 
the case of a man or xxoman xx'hose health 
IS run doxx'ii xxitli ox'CTxxork, an occasional 
dciy in bed m.ix* sax’e an illness We all xx’oik 
bcttci after a biiet rest and change, and the 
ment.il rest proxided by .i holiday, xxhich 
includes change of scene and environment, 
IS its greatest good The necessary cost is 
often an economx in the long run 

Hobbles and Health 

One of the best means of promoting the 
health of the husband is to encourage him 
to take up a hobby An absorbing, interest- 
ing hobby IS one of the best means of keeping 
a man in good health and counteracting the 
minor w'ornes of daily existence. The fact 
tliat a hobby takes up a certain amount of 
time is no reason for discouraging its cultiva- 
tion. Change of occupation may be the 
best form of " rest ” from the medical point 
of view. The man whose life is strained 
during the day m his office or study requires 
ph3rsiological ** rest,” in the sense of muscular 
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exercise and activity. Many a wife fails to 
do her best for her husband’s health by not 
encouraging him to devote himself to a hobby 
in his spare time. 

The ideal plan is that the hobby should 
be mutual between husband and wife, apart 
from their everyday duties, woik, and 
responsibilities. ^ Now that women ai e taking 
up physKal culture with such immense 
benefit to then health, there is no shadow 
of reason to prevent a wife from cycling, 
golfing, mountain-chmbing. oi walking with 
her husband 'i'he sanest, the best, and the 
healthiest of all hobbies is pedest nanism 
Youth and health can both be achieved by 
anyone who knows how, when, and wheic 
to walk With the advent of longei days, a 
five-mile walk dail}^ is the t hcapest and most 
efficacious health measure which can be 
advised 

Walking; as an Exerciae 

The man who is in good walking training 
is healthy, fit, and enjoys an immunity from 
illness which the flabby-muscled, indolent, 
and self-indulgent jieojile can never know 
One of the royal roads to health is by the 
highways, the country lanes, and the by- 
ways unfrequented by the motor Theic is 
no "danger of ovei -straining in walking It 
IS an ide.il exercise for the stout and the thin, 
the fi agile and the robust Regulated walking 
exercise is recognised as one ot the best means 
of training the lieait when there is any 
existing heart weakness 

What otlier healthy hobbies can be 
recommended for the husband The out- 
dooi hobbj' — sue h as golf, cycling, c limbing, 
or fishing — has many advantages, m that it 
takc's sedentary jieople out into the fic'sh 
air, and makes them use then muscles Hut 


one of the best results of a hobby is its tonic 
effect upon the mind An engrossing hobby 
will cure depression of spirits, irritability of 
temper, and a tendency to boredom, which 
arc all symptoms of commencing neuras- 
thenia, or are. at least, evidences of impaired 
health and vigour The husband who has 
a hobby will work more cheerfully at the 
most monotonous occupation, because all 
the tune he has the .iiitii iji.ilion of his golf 
on Satuidciv, his jihotogiajihy, oi gardening, 
at the end of a busy day Vaiicty is the 
llavoui of life Change of occupation may 
make a man moic able to tackle his everyday 
woik than if he spent his off-timc doing 
nothing One of the most stieniious brain- 
workeis m London siiends his week-end in 
a country cottage jilantiiig cabbages and 
tending bees ^lallual woik is a real brain 
rest foi .uiy man whose mind is on the strain 
all dav So the w'lse wiie should never 
leganl her husbaners hobbies as wa‘«tc time 
Men aic grown-up thildren, who must have 
their jilaytime. hours of lelaxalion, and 
leciealion It is a health necessity 

'i'he b(‘sl rules loi the wife w'ho wishes to 
kecphei husband m good condition, to ensure 
him health of mind and body, arc these . 

1 1*1 o\ ide • 

(ff) Simide, w'(“ll-cooked meals. 

{/)) Cheeiliil ( onveisation 
(t) A icstful home 

2 Gu.iid against ^ hill by sensible pic- 
cautions 

j Discouiage miilllers, overcoats, and 
he.ivy w laps 

4 Encourage a hobby, and see that the 
“ best ” sitting-ioom is kept for the family 
use not j)ies(Mved as a diaw'ing-ioom lor 
visiting accjii.imtaiK es 


HOME HURSIHG 

^ Senes of Artuit^ on U haf Hu Amahut Nuist Should A'hoto 

ivitttnmu ft,m p! I mo laif q 

Washing a Patient — Changing Bed-clothes- Some Simple Rules 


In washing a sick jutsoii it is very impoilaiil 
* to avoid uncoveiiMg the body mort than 
is necessary, bccausi of the danger of chill 
'I'he teeth, it in.iy be nienlioned, should be 
washed alwavs .iltt i meals Befon- begin- 

ning, a warm liath towel ovei a thin watei- 
proof sheet should 
be placed nndei- 
neath the patient 
Wash the patient 
one part at a time 
First the leit arm 
may be slipped out 
of tin* nightdress 
and washed and 
dried 'J he night- 
dress IS passed over 
the head, the left 
sleeve of a clean, 
well - aired night - 
dress is slipped in 
place, the right 
arm and chest are 
washed in turn, and 
as that nightdrcs'5 


IS unioveil tin* fresh oiu is jilaced m jiosition 
'I he patient is gr.ulually wnslncl, first the body, 
and Hun each Ug in liini, I'xposiiig a‘' little as 
juissible of the skin .it one tiiiu And now 
the bctl must be i hanged 

It the patu’iit IS not s» nou'’l> iM i1 may be 
possible to move 
lid fioin the bed 
on to .1 couch which 
li.is bien j) laced 
ril(>iig''Ult , oi on two 
or three cliairs along 
which a pillow has 
b( on laid to form a 
temporary couch 
1( vci with the mat- 
tress The patient 
Is rolled on to this, 
and covered with 
blankets or rugs 
wliilst the bed is 
being laid To 
change sheets with 
the patient m bed 
IS quite a simple 



Changing a patient s sheets To ensure smoothness and avoid delay, especially 
with a helpless patient, two persons are required 
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matter once the method has been properly 
learned. 

To Change the Upper Sheet. Remove the 
bedspread. Place the clean, aired sheet on 
the top of the blankets. Get someone to hold 
the sheet in place on the opposite side of the bed 
to yourself by gripping the two corners. Slip 
the' blankets and the soiled top sheet from 
under the clcdn slieet, shake* the biankets free 
of the soiled slier t, .'ind itjilace them on the lw*fl 
Then sjiicacl the (ounteipane luatly over the 
toj>, and the p.)tunt h.is now got a clean top 
sheet. 

To CiiANt.i. Tiir. Tmu R SiiLPT Roll the 
patient ovei to oin side of the lud, leniovc the 
bolster. Roll up the soi](‘d shtit lengthways 
until the roll is lying .ig.iinst tin patient’s back 
Take a clean, aired sheet, and roll half of it 
lengthways Lay thi'. second roll agaiiT-t the 
soiled roll at the jiatu nt’s back, and tuck it in 
all round. 'I he j>afient is now lying on lialf 
the soiled sheet, with tlu other liali of the soiled 
sheet rolled against his h.uk 'J he other side 
of the bed is covert d l)^ the clt«an she^e^t, the re- 
maining half of whicli IS 1 oiled up li*ngthways 
against the loH oj the soiled shei t J he patiemt 
is now ge'ntly lollerl ovei on to the ele*an lialf 
of the be*el The sealed sluvt is pulle'd away, 
the clean sheet is nniolled .inel tuckesl in place, 
and the patnnt is now supplied with two clean 
sfii'ets. 

In surgical cases uhtae jieiliaps thcic is a 
fracturc'd limb, it is impossible to turn the 
jiatient fioin side to side IJndei tlu'se circum- 
stances the sht ( t is changed by i oiling it jfroni 
the top, jKissing the loll unclei the jiatient’s 
shotiUIeis, then iiiidei his waist, whilst the new' 


sheet is being .unrolled into place, lifting the less 
gently, and pulling the rolls of sheet downwards 
towards the foot of the bed. To change the bed 
properly requires two people, especially if the 
patient cannot move without assistance. 

A Draw-sheet is an extra folded sheet, reach- 
ing from below the shoulders to the knee. It is 
very useful in cases where the sheets have to be 
changed often, as it prevents the necessity of 
changing the under-sheet every time, thediaw'- 
shcet being more easily dealt with. It is changed 
m the same method as the under-sheet. The 
patient is turned on one side of the bed, the sheet is 
rolled up, the clean draw-sheet being nnrolk*tl 
into place, the patient is moved to the clean side 
of the bed, and the remainder of the draw-sheet 
taken away, the clean sheet being tucked m 
under the mattress 

In order to teach accuracy, a few simple rules 
will be given at the end of every article, em- 
phasising the mam ]>oints of each lesson 

1 All instructions and notes of the case arc 
to be takt‘n down in writing 

2 All sheets, nightdresses, etc , arc to be well 
airetl before the fite 

3 The patient is to be washed and the bed 
changerl as quickly as possible. 

4 The blankets aic to be shaken, away from 
the patient’s lH*d, before being replaced 

5 The mackintosh of the bed should alw'ays 
he directly nndi'r the sheet If a blanket is 
]>lace(l between the pafient and the mackintosh, 
it may becoim* saturated w'lth perspiration, and 
g’ve rise to bed-sores 

6 . 'I he sheets must be absolutely smooth and 
flee from wrinkles Wrinkled sheets about the 
bed cm out age the formation of bed-sores 


MEDICINES AND STIMULANTS 

The Keeping of Medicines — The Best Method of Administering Unpleasant Medicines— -Castor Oil 
—Stimulants — Alcohol — Its Action — Rules for the Nurse — Table of Drugs and their Action 


^Ni of tin ihuf (liitus (il tlu nutse is to 
administer ineflumes to the patient, 
and the light soit (»f iiiiise h.is ,ill her oiilers 
written down with legaul to this matter It 
i- the easiest thing m tlu woild to make a mistake 
in giving niedumes, ami this dutv should ik\c*i 
be delegateil to .uiyone except the chuf peison 
111 chaige ol the invalid 


and IS nndulv sensitive to iinjileasant t.isti s or 
odouis, winch would h.ive veiy little ettei t on 
])eople HI ordinal V lobiist luvilth Castor oi), 
wlu never possible, should be administered m 
capsules, but the taste is fanlv' well disguised if 
it IS taken m a little stiong (offu, followed by 
a dunk of pine, black colhu Another way to 
.iilininister castor oil is 


The medicine - b i> 1 1 1 e s 
should be neatly 
arranged, .ill poisons ki ])l 
under Ux'k and ki \ . and 
the patient should ii(‘\ 1 1 
be allowed to gm him- 
self medicine .Moieth.in 
one instance of fatal 

C oisoning has ociuned 
V nog lei ting these 
simple rules 

Poison com sc, 
must be placed m special, 
dark - colouied, iibbed 
glass bottles \Mth .V ii'il 
label attncheil, .iiul the 
nurse must umembei 



in an emulsion with milk 
'Fake half a teacupful of 
hot milk .ind giaduallv 
stn m a tablespoonful 
of castor oil until it is 
well nnx'ul riavour 
w ith a lump of sugar and 
a little nutmeg or grated 
tinnamon, and if the 
patient dunks this off 
quickly, he will hardly 
be able to taste the castor 
oil at all. Cod-liver oil 
should be taken with a 
little salt, winch ibsguises 
the taste, and it is also 
\erv’ easily swallowed if 


that drugs for Oxleinal Med,c,ncs should be nearly arranged and all poisons kepi under shaken Up with hot milk, 
use, especialiv' .antisep- lock and key m a cupboard hung on the wall lu the same wray that 

tics, such as caibohe. aie v,*c have dc-enbed that 


poisons when administered 111 tei nail V .Mitiuse castor oil should be taken Powders can be 


tlrugs must be kept apait on one shelf in the 
nu'dicine cuplioard. 

Medicines should be matlc as little disagreeable 
as possible to take Conceal any mark^ taste 
or smell. Anyone who is ill is \eV\ easily upset. 


given m white sugar, or in a little milk or water. 

As a rule, the doctor w'lll order the medicines 
to be given either after or before food, or perhaps 
every two hours. His orders m this respect 
must be observed implicitly, as the omission of 
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medicine at the usual hour may be followed by 
senous results when the patient is very ill. 
Even in convalescence the patient requires 
his tonic or medicine regularly, if it is to do him 
any real good, and the nurse who is tarcless about 



Making a castor oil emulsion that is practically tasteless The hot 
mtlk IS in the cup , the nurse stirs in the castor oil. dropping it very 
gradually from the spoon 


the administration of medicines is a hopeless 
person to have in the sick-room at all Method, 
regularity, neatness, and exactness aie the first 
qualities she must .icquire Medicine must, of 
course, al\iays be given in a measu'-ed medicine 
glass, and never m a household spoon, which tloes 
not measure exactly No nurse should ever 
give a <losc of medicine without leading the 
label, whilst the medicine should always be 
poured from the bottle on the side away fioin 
the label 

Stimulants 

Alcoliol IS sometimes ordeied to patients bv 
the doctor for its stimulating efhet upon the 
heart The subject of alcohol h,is moused such 
a gieat tleal of interest and tontiOMisy of 
recent >eais that the .uiiateiir nuis< might at 
this point consider the physiological action of 
alcohol in some detail No womaa can be con- 
sidcted a juoperly (juahlied lioiiu nurse who 
doe's not imchistand, lust, what alcohol is, and, 
secondly, how it acts ujion tin* body 

Alcohol IS the activi ag( nt obtained from the 
vinous fermc'Titation of sug.ir When tin jime 
of grapes is (\posid to tin .iir at a teitain tiin- 
peiatnre a chemical change is bioiight about 
which results m the deconijiosition of tin sugai 
111 the giape-juicc’, and its foim.ition into caibonic 
acid gas and alcoliol The “ fei mentation jiro- 
ccss,” as it is called, is brought about b) .i 
minute fungus in the an Tins alcohol is the 
active agent in all intoxicating bescragc's 
Brandy, whisky, lurn, and gin contain about 
50 per cent of alcohol The light 01 wane-, such 
as sherry, port, madeira, contain about 20 jici 
cent, or one-fifth, of alcohol, claiit jm rhaps 
8 per cent , and the alc's and lagei be er, v, per cc'iit 

The Ph} siolofical Action of AlcohoJ 

And now let us consider the ellect of alcohol 
upon the body. When alcohol is swallow’ed 
into the stomach it passes into the blood and is 


carried throughout the body. It exerts a veiy 
definite effect upon every tissue and every organ 
in the body. It first excites and then depresses 
the nervous system The stimulating effects 
are due to the increased blocxl flow it induces 
in the brain, but as stimulation is always followed 
by d reaction, the second elfi'Cts aie exhaustion 
aiifl gradual depression If l.irger quantities 
are taken confusion of ideas, with loss of control, 
aiKl nmcosjs, 01 unconsciousness, aie produced 
Alcohol aKo aflects the lieait anil blood-s cssels 
Jl inrie.ises the foice of the heait heat, and thus 
makes it work hardei It causes the blood- 
vessels thionghout the body to exp.ind or dilate, 
so that they betorue distended with blood, as 
shown by Hushing of tlu l.ice In the case of 
rcgnlai diniki'is this dil.italion of the blood- 
vessels IS apt to become pernianeiil, giving a 
charactei istic redness of the nose and cheeks 
It Is sometimes said that a little alcohol will 
induce ajipetite when anyone is fagged and 
unalile to cat a mial It does so by dilating 
the stomach blood-vessels, ,ind c.uising .1 sort of 
tempoiaiy flushing of the nincons menilirani' 
lining the stomach 1 he i ffects of this artificial 
appetite may indiiee a jiersoii to eat a meal 
when unlit to digest it, so that the result is not 
good, but bad Uudei such circumstances the 
piopei tieatinent is complete rest of mind and 
bcKly for perhaps fifteen minutes, followed by 
a light meal wTiich is natur.illy digested The 
habitu.il taking of alcohol, instead of improving 
the digestion, vi'rv soon nuluces dyspepsia A 
chionic inllammation of the lining membrane 
of the stomach is excited, the locxl cannot be 
propirly digested, and the bexly is thus in- 
sufficiently iiouiished \lcohol is carried from 
the stomach, in tiu' blood, to the hver, which is 
veiy early alfuted by alcohol The hver 
becomes enlarged, its tissi.e is haideiied by the 
alcoholic poisoning which is taking place, and 
the condition known cinhosis of the hver is 
brought nhont All the digestive organs are 
affeiled, and giadiial ]>nt leitain deteiioiation of 
health takes jilacc l-.vin in veiy mexlc'rate 



Stimulants that can be used instead of alcohol are hot tea, coffee, 
and milk, and heat applied externally by a hot water bottle 


quantities alcohol inttrfeies wtth what is called 
the melabohsm of the tissues — that is, the 
nutrition of the body 

The question of whether alcohol is a food or 
not IS sometimes discussed. The term “ food ” 


lasa 


means that something is taken into the body 
and oxydised in order to supply us with more 
energy and increased capacity for muscular 
and nervous work, and with heat. Now, 
alcohol is to a certain extent oxydisod in the 
body, but it is not used up for profit, and it 
cannot replace foofl The fact th.it people feel 
warmer after takinp alcohol has been used as 
an argument by those ulio deciaii that alcohol 
supplies the body with heat Ihit the sensation 
of warmth felt after taking wine or sp,nt is 
merely supcrhcial, due to the dilatation of the 



Alcohol should be given in a measure glass, according to die 
quantity ordered by the doctor 

blood-vessels of the skin, and their engoigcmeiit 
with blood. The body is actually losing heat 
by evapor.ation from the hot skin, and .dcohol, 
instead of wMiniiiig flic body, ually eiicoin.iges 
the loss <;f boily lie.i.t. 

Although it IS sclent ilic.dly inconect to s.iy 
that alcohol is a ftuKl, it is a veiy powirinl 
stimulant. Ill small doses it stunuUtes tin 
heart .'iiid the biaiii, and under ccitam con- 
ditions it may be a veiy useful drug. But 
tliese advantages ate coiiceined with the use of 
alcohol as a ineilu me m the hands of competent 
people, profciably nn'dical men and women 

It IS the greatest mist.ikc in the world foi the 
amateur nuisc or the fi lends of the patient to 
administer alcohol without the doctor’s onler 
If the patient seems to lequne stimulation, hot 
lea, hot coffee, hot mdk, Ji little soup, and hot 
bottles for the feet wnl stimulate sufhcieiitly, 
and not cause any subsci}ucnt depression as 
alcohol, whether in the foim of biandy, whisky, 
or wine, always does When the doctor onlers 
alcohol, the muse should iiofi the c'xact dose, 
and the times when the stimulant is to be 
given If wine is ordered as a tonic duiing 
coiiviilescence the nurse '■'houkl always inquire 
how’ long the stimulant is to be continuc-cl, as 
the habit of taking alcohol is apt to be acquired 
when it is gis cii for a long time as a tonic. This 
is especially true of women of highly strung 
nervous tern pei aments, to whom alcohol is an 
especial danger Always adnnnister alcohol to 
patients in a measure glass, so that the exact 
dose ordered by the doctor is given and no 
more. 

I'he following rules should be committed to 
memory : 

1. Always wTite down the time of administra- 
tion of medieme, and dose to be given. 


2. Never give medicine without first reading 
the label on the bottle imee over. 

3. Pour the medicine from the side away from 
the label into a measured medicine glass. 

4. Keep all medicine glasses, etc., absolutely 
dean anci ready for use. 

^ Rinse the mouth and wash the teeth 
after taking medicine, in case it contains any 
ingredients which will be injurious to the teeth. 

6. Alcohol IS a medicine, ami 3 poison in large 
tloscs or in excess. 

7. Alcohol should be given with food unless 
the doctor orders otherwise. 

8. Ml intoxicating beverages should be given 
in n dilute form to an invalid. 

The following measurement tabic must be 
learnt by hc.ai t by th«* amateur nurse 

60 grains make a drachm or teaspoonful. 

60 minims make a fluid drachm or teaspoonful 

2 fluid drachms make .1 dessertspoonful 

% fluid diachms make halt an ounce 01 a 
t.ibk spoonful 

8 fluid drachms make»onc ounce or 2 table- 
spoonfuls 

16 ounces make a pound. 

20 ounces make a pint. 

A wineglass equals 2 fluid ounces. 

\ teacupful equals 5 fluid ounces. 

A breakfastcupful equals 8 fluid ounces 

A tumbler equ.ds 10 fluid ounces or half <i pint. 

TABIF OF DRUr.S AND TIIltlR ACTIONS 

Pitr^ahves — Drugs wdiich incieasc the secre- 
tion of the intestines and the action of their 
vessels Examples • Castor oil, rhubarb, Epsom 
sails, cascara 

Alteratives — Drugs which benefit the nutrition 
of the body. Examples • Cod-livcr oil, arsenic, 
and various prejiai ations of iron, which arc also 
blood tonics 



tromatifs — Drugs which relieve pam in th 
digestive tract and stimulate the digestiv 
juices. Examples Peppermint .■’nd cinnamon. 

Stimulants — Drugs which stimulate the hearl 
as digitalis and ammonia; 01 the nervous systenc 
as alcohol, tea, coffee, etc. 

Anodynes — Drugs which relieve pam, a 
phenacetm and antipynn 

Sedatives . — Drugs which depress the vitaht 
and action of the heart or nervous system, sue 
as opium and the bromides. 

Expectorants — ^Drugs which help the discharg 
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of secretion from the respiratory passages, such Astringents. — Drugs which lessen secretion, 

as syrup of squills and ipecacuanha wine. such as alum and chalk. 

Hypnotics . — Drugs which cause sleep, as Heemostaiics — Drugs which arrest internal 
various preparations of opium haemorrhage, such as morphia 

Emetics — Drugs which induccvomiting, such as Diaphotctics — Drugs which induce sweating, 

mustard and warm water and ipecacuanha wine such as opium and ipecacuanha. 

^ WINTER AILMENTS OF CHILDREN 
SORE THROATS 

Tonsllitis — Spotted Sore Throat — Mouth Breathing and its Cure — Enlarged Tonsils 
“Core thioat” is frequently found in the a harbourage in i he relaxed tissues, and produce 

nurserv. It is rare to find a large family of an acute sore throat, 

children without one who suffers from a delicate One of the liest ways of preventing throat 
throat. Tlie two chief foims of sore throat in ailments in the nursery is to insist upon nose- 

the nursery are (i) Tonsihtis, or quinsy, and bieathing Nevei, under any ciicumstances, 

(2) spotted sore tliroat allow the child to get into the habit of breathing 

Tonsilitis is an acute inflammation of the through the mouth Mouth-bieathing may be 

tonsils, associated with rise of temperature and only a habit which requires checking It is some- 

general evident e of ill-health. The child may limes, however, <lu(‘ to the presence of adenoid 

complain of headache, and there is loss of appe- giowths m the throat, which choke up the nasal 

tite, and perhaps sickness. Whenever a chiltl passages, compelling the child to Ineatlie through 

lias " .sore throat,” wutli rise of temperaiiire, he the mouth Jn this case, the adenoids must at 

should be put to bed at once, anti a doctor sent once be removed to safcguartl the chikl's health, 

for. Tonsilitis is often the startmg-pmni of and to prevent such complications as chest ail- 

acute rheumatism, and many serious diseases ments, w’hich hindei so nianv chiltlrcn’s growth 

commence with sore throat As a rule, tonsilitis and development. (Sec article on " Adenoids'* 

only lasts for a few days Perhaps one tonsil is on page 31)4 in Part ^ ) 

inflamed at the beginning, and when the inflam- Chronic Kniarckd Tonsils may be associ- 
mation subsides in that one the other Iwgins to ated with adenoids They encourage a tendency 

swell If a child is old enough to gargle, an excel- to repeated sore throats and attacks of tonsilitis, 

lent domestic gargle for all forms of sore thioat alihonglt thev sometimes do not give any trouble 

consists of a tcjuspoonful of glycerine, a tea- at all When they are not tioublesome, ojiera- 

spoonful of tincture of myrrh, and a tcaspoonfiil live interference is Viol .idvisable Preiithmg exer- 

of Ixirax in a tumblerful of tepid water cises will do a great deal to improve the tonsils, 

SpoTiEi) Sore Thro\t is an infectious condi- whilst dailv gargling with hall a teaspoonful of 

tion of the throat, which may last for a long powdered alum in a tumbleiliil of tepul water 

time It may originate in a chill, ami it is often is an txcellent measure, which may do awa\ with 

associated with defective diainage of the house the need of an opeiation even m tioublesome 

■Whenever a family is constantly having bail cases Attention to a child’s general hisilth is, 

throats, the drainage should ahvaj's be investi- of course, ncc<‘ssary in all such cases 

gated Attention to hygiene in a house gws a \V< h.ivc dealt with th» main lauses of simple 
long way to prevent sme thioats of all kinds son thro.it Any (klK.wv of ^he throat shouhl 

Badly ventilated niirserus, damp clothes, and nevei be lugleited, as it is the i hild with a 

careless ieeding .aie real causes ol frequent sore chionually troiiblesonu thioat who is most apt 

throats Another great cause of sore throat is to catch diphtheria hrtijuent tliroat att.icks 

the habit of mouth-breathing 'I he nost is also pull down a child's Ik alth, and the sen- 

intended by Nature to filtoi and warm the air sible iiiothei finds out the reason why the 

belore it enters the lespiiatoiy pass.ages When, thioat is tioublesoim , and de.ds with it When 

however, the air is drawn directly into thf‘ mouth donnstic nwasuic's aie not successful she takes 

and throat it is laden with germs which irritate the child to a thioat specialist It is always 

the delicate throat slructuies and the lining wis< r to spend monev on a child's health than in 

membrane of the air-pass.iges This irritation providing liim with luxurus in the way of 

sets up a relaxed condition, which is associattd rrcieation or ornaiiu'nt.il i diic.ilional subjects, 

with a chronic sore thioat Then the germs which will have lai less value than good health 

which enter the throat tilong with the dust lind and vitality 



In .ill casts of serious jlliitss a clo( lor siuniUl !)». lu .iMtiid.mrt 

rci i>;;insii)i; tin. iiki' 

Food PoiSOningr (ruMhf 1 Food mav .also con- 
tain a special microbe of disease, and thus be the 
means of introducing poison to the lx>dy The 
tape-worm, tor example, is found in the flesh of 
pigs, and it IS most necessary that bacon, ham, 
and pork should be well cooked. Untlerdone pork 
may be the cause of introducing tape-womi to 
the system It is said that the microbes of tuber- 
culosis are consumed by human being^n beef, 
whilst milk IS a common vehicle for conveying 


I Ik iiir<>riii itiuii iii lliis st i tioii me rtly rves as a guide in 

I •llllllKili illliif Ills 

Uu jioison of sc,irlcl- fever and other infectious 
diseases Sickness and diairhoca immediately 
altercating some spe*cial disli heads one to .sus- 
jx‘ct food -poisoning, especially if two or three of 
the family have partaken of the same fooel and 
show symptoms of g.istric dnturbance If the 
poisoned food has been recently taken, an emetic 
of mustard and water should be administered. If 
some time has elapsed, and pain and diarrhoea 
arc present, a dose of castor oil is the proper 
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treatment. The great thing is to get rid of as 
mudi of the poison as possible. Hot ponltioes 
over the stomach and abdomen relieve the pain, 
and the limbs and body generally must kept 
warm by means of hot-water bottles. Sips of 
veiy hot water dimmish the tendency to nausea 
and retching, while evaporating lotions, such as 
eau-de-Cologne, relieve the headache. If there 
18 much collapse, brandy may be necessary. A 
mustard-leaf over the stomach is a useful counter- 
irritant. 

The best way to prevent food-poisoning is 
by rigid inspection of the larder and the destruc- 
tion of all fcxxls that arc only questionably fresh. 
The housewife who makes stale meat into hashes, 
and disguises the flavour with highly seasoned 
sauces, is inviting illness to the house. The 
preservation of bad food is a very false and 
dangerous form of economy 

Gall-stones are collections of hardened 
bile, which form in tlie gall-bladder When 
tliesc pass along the pass.igc lea<ling to the small 
intestine they cause severe attacks of p.iin or 
colic. The causes of gall-stones arc various. 
The condition generally occur‘' in women, and the 
wearing of corsets, lack of exercise, constipation, 
and seclcntary occupations favour tluir a])|H‘ar- 
ance Over-eating .ind “sitting oci npations,** 
which entail continual bc'nding torwaid, such 
as sewing, increase any tendency to gall-stones 
The stones vary m size from a small nca to a 
walnut , they are yellow-brown in coloiir, and 
consist of hardened bile set retion In many cases 
they cause no synifitoins at all, as they may 
leinain in the gall-bladder tor yeais If they pass 
along the bile-duct they aie ajit to sot up agon- 
ising pain in the right side', ladialing up to the 
hliotiider Sometimes tlieu is a shivering fit and 
rise ol tcnipei.it lire I he att.ick l.ists some 
hours, and j.iuiuiice appc.us, because the fluid 
bile cannot pass from the gall-bladder to the 
mtesline, and it gelsre.ibsoibeil into tlv blood and 
ilepositcd in the skin 1 )iinng .m attack hot b.iths 
and hot foment. it ions lelu ve the pain. Any inedi- 
t ines must be ailministered bv a dottoi Hetw'een 
the attacks the diet should be legulated and 
starches and stigais must Ix' avoided as much as 
possible. A doctor should Ix' consulted, as an 
0 ])cration may be iiecess.u y 

Gastric Ulcer, oi Ulcer of the Stomach, 

IS an aftectioii loiuinon .iinongst \oung an.emic 
women wlio aic c.irih'ss .ibout their diet 1 lierc* 
IS geiierallv a histoiv of uuhgestioii and pain on 
eating. The ]).iui is lehcNod by vomiting, and 
very often tlure are tiaces of blood in the 
vornited matter The iilcei iiiav lx picsent tor 
years, but not suspected until sudden hieiuorrhage 
or blec*ding from the stoin.ich occurs Seivant 
girls seem to be p.'iiticulailv' habU* 1 o this 
affection, prolwblv trom the sedentarv hie they 
lead and the fact that the\ are cstreinelv c.irc- 
less about their food Shop-girls also are subject 
to the roniplaiiit, ainl business giils generally, 
who have not the oppoitiinilv toi acti\e exercise 
and oiitdcxn life, .ire the chief siitUTei'. from 
ulcer of the stomath. Amcniic gii Is subject to 
dyspepsia ma\ bung on an attack by taking a 
large meal of cold meal and pickles In slight 
cases carefully regulated diet and .disolute rest to 
begin with, followed b\ gentle exercise and plenty 
of fresh air, w'lll bring about a cuie Whenever 
haemorrhage appears a doctoi must be summoned 
immediatelv, as twelve hours’ delay may be 
attended with fatal results Until the doctor 
amves the patient must be kept absolutely 
quiet, and given ice to suck. After the attack 


is over the dyspepsia and 'aaomia requifa 
careful treatment. 

S3rmptoms of pam and sickness after food 
should never be neglected, as once the healtili 
gets run down below a certam level, and a girl 
becomes chronically anaemic and dyroeptic, 
complete restoration to health may entail many 
months or even yeaurs of treatment. 

Gastralgia is a neuralgia of the stomaush 
charactensed by sharp pain, which hats no 
relation to the taking of food. There is no actuad 
disease of the stomach present, and dieting in 
such cases gives no relief The condition is 
generally associated with a neurotic state of 
health, such as exists in neurasthenia, or it may 
be associated with gout or anaemia Attention 
to the general health is necessary, and a mustard- 
leaf or hot fomentation over the stomach will 
relieve the pain 

Gastritis is an inflammation of the .stomach, 
which, for all practical and domestic purposes, 
has been considered under Dyspepsia (Part 7, 
page 8 ^k)), although the two conditions arc to 
be medically distinguished 
General Paralysis is a form of insanity 
accompanied by muscular weakness and tremors, 
and various mental symptoms, which occurs 
chiefly among men in the prime of life 'nie 
early stages are generally associated writh 
restlessness, exaltation of ideas, tremor of the 
hands, lips, and tongue, which cause a charac- 
teristic slurring of spixch Hc^adaches and 
neuralgi.'is generally appear, whilst progressive 
weakness of the muscles of the limbs, giddiness, 
.and, later on, fits, and gradual mental cnfeeble- 
meiit an* xiresent In the early stages a good deal 
can be done for the condition by the avoidance 
of over-strain and alcohol, by living a regular, 
simple life The patient should invariably be 
under th<* c.ire of a medical man 
German Measles is an infectious disorder of 
cbildliood winch was foimerly considered a 
sort of hybiid measles and scarlet fever, but is 
now ieg.irdeil as an entirely separate disease 
It olten occurs m epidemics It is a contagious 
ilisease, and siircacls rapidly As a rule it is a 
mild affection, much Uss serious than measles 
Sore throat and cor>za — or cold in the head — 
apfiear e.irlv m the course of the disease, and 
theie are generally head.nchc, pam in the back 
and limbs, with fever 'J he rash appears on the 
first or second ilay on the lace, and spreads over 
the chest and body First, little round, raised, 
pinky rc*tl spots come out These may spread 
so that the whole skin has a red colour, as in 
SI .11 let fever The cory/a and early .stage of 
the rash render it similar to measles, whilst the 
sole throat ami latei swelling of the glands arc 
apt to le.id to confusion witli scarlet fever. The 
distinguishing fe.it 111 e>. of (lerinan measles from 
measles pioper is the presence of sore throat and 
enlarged glands in the neck , whilst it can be 
tlKignoscd from scarlet fev'er by the fact that 
there is no catarrh m ordmary scarlet fever, 
and that the eruption in German measles has a 
distinct resemblance to measles in its early 
stages. As a rule it only lasts about a week, 
and complications are rare The symptoms are 
mild, but the child should be kept m bed to 
guard agamst chill Light diet and a simple 
aperient form practically the only treatment 
required Sex that the child cxcupies a well- 
ventilated Ixdroom. A bed-jack*»t will prevent 
farther chili , it is difficult to keep the uivaJid still 
as the symptoms are so slight m many cases. 

71? de eontintted. 
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This section of I'vi.RY Woman's Enc'Yc i oi* 1 i» 1 a will deal wilh .ill ph.iscs .ind aspects of Court 
and social litc It will ('onlain aulhoritativf .iriides . 
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WOMEH 2H GREAT SOCEAIL FOSSTIIONS 

LautiftHtJ ftom pa^t nty, l'ai'9 


THE WIFE OF AN ARCHBISHOP 

The Valuable Work Done by the Wile of an Archbishop* although she has no OJicial Recognition 
—How Mrs. Maclagan Helped the Late Archbishop of York— The Wife of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury — Coronation Privileges of the two Archbishops 


*' I iin\R cxct'lloiit reports of your work 

^ at PortscM, and 1 find yoli actually 
keep a staff of twelve curates ^'ou should 
take to vonrstll .i wife 1 believe you 
would be able to do w'ltli two c mates les': ” 
" Ah, no. vour Ahijesty. that would scarcely 
do If I have a curate who docs not suit, 
1 can get iid of him , but 1 could not do 
the same with a w'lfe ” "Tine,” replieil 
the Queen, “ but take the advice of an old 
w'omaii and marry ” 

Royal Advice 

Such wMs the conversation wdiich took 
place some years ago between the late 
Queen Victoria and her favourite preacher, 
l)r Cosmo Gordon Lang, the jiresent 
Archbishop of York And up to the present 
Dr Lang has not seen his way to comply 
w'lth the kindl> counsel of the late Queen 
And yet no man has a greater admiration 
for the pcirt that w'oincn play m the rcdigious 
w'ork of the world than Dr Lang But, 
unlike his predecessor, Dr Maclagan. w'ho 
retiied from the Archbishopric in 1009, and 
died a year later, and unlike Dr Davidson, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
lallcr’s predecessors. Dr 'I'emplc and Dr. 
Benson, Dr Lang has not found the assist- 
ance of a helpmeet necessary in his work 

It IS an exceptional instance, how'cv'er, 
and many arc the tributes which have been 
paid by archbishops and bishops to the 
services rendered by their w'lves, although 
Archbishop Temple held very strong views 
on the duties of wives, as the following 
story show’s Not a hundred miles from 
Canterbury is a small parish to the vicar- 
ship of w’hich a >ouiig and deserving curate 

D3, 


was promoted l>v Dr Tc*mple Shortly 
after his promotion, the new vic,ir’s wife 
was sitting at a dinner-party at the side of 
the An hliishoj), who inquiic'cl how they 
liked the place “ Is there any view fiom 
the windows ? ” asked his C»race " Well, 
no, tJiat’s the only drawback The house 
has no view’ at .dl.” tlu' young wnfe some- 
w'hal cliscoiisohitc ly said “Never mind,” 
said Dr Teiiijile i lu'erily, “that's <lii ad- 
vantage Your husband will busy himsdf 
with the parish and you must spend your 
lime ill the kilclu n , that's the proper place 
for women ” 

Dr Maclagan wms twice married, first, m 
18O0, to Miss ( h.ipiii.in, w'ho dic'd two years 
later, and in 1S78 to the Hon Augusta Anne 
Barrington, the fouith daughter of the 
sixlli Viscount B.irnngton ancl .lunt of the 
jircsent Viscount By his first m.irriage 
Dr Mac lagan had f wo sons, and by Ins second 
a son and daughtei 

Ideal Helpmate* 

His second mani.ige was an ide.il one in 
ev’ery sense of the woicl, for Miss Jkirrmgton 
had identitic'd herself w’lth much philan- 
thropic and so( lal work, her exfxjrienc e 
proving of inestimable serv ic e to her husband 
And nothing could have been happier than 
the marriage of Dr Davidson, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to Miss JCdith 
Tail, the second daughter of Archbishop 
Tail of Canterbury, tcj w’hom Dr Davidson 
acted as private secretary foi a number of 
years, as afterwards in .1 similar capacity 
to Archbishop Benson Curiously enough. Dr. 
Davidson married Miss Tail in tl’e same year 
that Dr Maclagan married Misir Barrington. 

1 I 
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Now. it IS a fact not generally known that 
the wife of an archbishop has no title nor 
precedence, in spite of the fact that on her 
shoulders rests much rcsjionsibiltty and 
many onerous duties On the other hand, 
the Archbishoyj of Canterbury takes rank 
immediately after Princes of the blood 
Koyal and immediately lx*fore the I^ird 
Chancelhir, after whom comes the Arch- 
bishop of York Although, however, the 
wife of an archliishop is jilain “ Mrs ” — 
unless, of course, she possesses a title of her 
own— and although her name rarely comes 
before the juiblic, unless it is in connection 
with some paiticiilai religious movement 
in which she 
IS interested, 
she* not oiilv 
does m 11 c h 
woik, cpiietly 
and unosten- 
tatiously, for 
the good of 
1 h(* (omimi- 
iiily, but n II- 
dcTs valuable 
assistance to 
hei husband 
111 regard to 
soci.il gather- 
ings a li d 
meetings at 
his residence 

Not that 
any elalxiratc 
e n t e r t a 1 n- 
m e n t s are 
held either 
at Jlishop- 
thorjie, tin 
home of sue - 
cessive \rc h 
bishops ol 
Y o r k f o I 

s o m e t h 1 n g 
like srx hiiii- 
died years, 
and, pel haps, 
t he 111 os t 
b e a u t 1 f 11 1 
e }M s c o p a 1 
residence in 
the country, 
or at the old 
Palace, C.in- 
terbury, oi the Palace, Lamlx'th whu h is the 
lamclon residence of the Archbishop of 
( anterbnry Both arehbishops. however, 
are assisted b\ armic’s of ileigMiicn. who, 
m their turn. Are helpcul b> their wives ancl 
other female relatues An archbishop’s 
wife makes it her duty to become accpiainted. 
as far as possible with the latter, and iiiMtes 
them to her garden parties, her afternoon 
receptions, and her diimers 

An ArchlcpUcopal Tribute 

** It is reallv marxelloiis," said the late 
Dr Maclagan on one occasion, referring to 
his wife, " what a vvonderful power for good 


in a diocese is feminine influence. An 
archbishop is confronted by a hundred and 
one problems, in the solving of which a 
woman’s adv'icc proves invaluable.” 

The Servants’ Friend” 

As already explained, however, Dr. Mac- 
lagan w'as fortunate in possessing a wife of 
exceptional ability as a religious worker. 
For some years prior to her marriage she 
had lived and worked m poor London 
districts, being a co-worker w’lth that 
wonderful woman, Miss Octavia Hill, who, 
in 1864, supported by John Kiiskm, com- 
menced her great work of improving the 
h o 111 c s of 
working men 
in the slums 
and the dis- 
mal alleys of 
the metropo- 
lis And hun- 
dreds of jieo- 
j)le, thanks to 
Miss Hill and 
h(‘r lit tie blind 
of workers, 
have b e c* n 
helped to lead 
more com- 
fortable and 
better lives 
Mrs Mac- 
lagan, how- 
ever, will 
.ihvays be re- 
membered for 
her valuable 
work m con- 
nee turn with 
the (i irl s’ 
Friendly bo- 
c lety It w\is 
due to her 
that Queen 
\ K Iona be- 
came a pat- 
roness of the 
s o c i e t y. re- 
sulting 111 an 
increase 1 n 
membership 
of 10.000 
within twelve 
Ann /If inn monlhs. 

'* The n.ime of her Koy.il Highness, the 
Princess Heatnce. as an honorary associate 
would be a beacon to i£nglish girls,” wrote 
Mrs Maclagan. m her interesting account 
of the work of the (Girls’ Fiicndly Scxic'ty, 
some years ago . "but the nanie of our 
Iwlovcd fjueen as head and patroness of our 
society will stamp it w'lth her approval, 
vastly increase its popularity, and bring joy 
into thousands of loyal young hearts Wc 
believe that our Father in Heaven looks 
favourably on our undertaking Wc earnestly 
desire that our earthly sovereign should 
extend to us her gracious protection.” 

The appeal w’as successful, and Mrs. 
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Macldgan was able to inform her late 
Majesty in 1896, when the society celebrated 
its coming of age, that the membership had 
reached two hundred and seventy thousand. 

Known as the " servants’ fnend.” Mrs 
Madagan has always worked untiringly on 
behalf of domestics, and has never hesitated 
to express her views in regard to the duties 
mistresses owe to their servants “As a 
Christian woman,” she once said, “ it is 
imperative that a mistress should sec that 
the lives of her servants are cheered and 
brightened by kindness and sympathv ” 
And with regard to the restriction, “No 
followers allow'ed,” often enforced by mis- 
tresses, Mrs Maclagan has saul 

An Understanding Mistress 

“ We arc too apt to forget that, even in 
onr own homes and dining our guaided 
vouth, we had oppoitunitics of seeing 
membeis ol the other sex, and, with certain 
judicious restrictions, of making acquaint- 
ances in a comfortable way which often led 
to fiiendshii), or. again, to something dcH'jH'i ” , 
and she has pointed out th«it inistic*ssc‘s 
often allow their own daughters to make 
the accjuaintanc e of young men in a pro- 
mise nous manner, w'hile holding up thc*ir 
hands in hoi 101 at the thought that the 
cook IS l)c*ing courted bv the milkman 

Missions, congi esses, chai liable oiganisa- 
tioiis, and many other rc'hgious movements 
aie continually claiming the attention ol 
an archbishop’s wife. lc*aving hei but little 
leisiiie And mention of congi c'sses tcmimds 
one that Mrs Maclagan was the hist lady 
who evei presided o\cm a mc‘etmg at a Chuich 
Congi ess This was 111 1882 at DcmIiv, when 
she deliNeicd a spc'c'ch dealmg with the 
leinmme side ot C'hiiuh woik ^ 

Mrs J^aMcJson has not taken cpiile such 
an actne part in religious movements as 
Mis M.iclagan was wont to do when her 
husband was Aiihbishop of "N'cnk llei 
woik has mainlv lakcm the form of acting 
as jmv.ite secietaiV and confidential aclMsei 
to hei husband, a task for which, bcuiig the 
daughter of a former archbishop, she is 
erniiienth fitted 'Ihcne is one* jihase of 


Mrs. Davidson’s work, however, which must 
not be overlooked. She has proved such a 
good fairy to the wives of clergy that her 
advice and counsel is constantly being 
sought in regard to their piivatc troubles 
and worries Many a harassed clergyman’.s 
wife, whose husband’s living is but a 
small one. and w'ho, wnth a growing family, 
scarcely knew how' to make both ends meet 
and maintain the dignity and respectability 
of her husband’s position, has found the 
buiden lightened by the kindly w'ords and 
practical help of the wife ol the Archbishop 
of CtUiterbury. 

“ 1 don’t know what we should have done 
w'lthout her help ” is a lemark one often 
hears in connc*ctioii wnth Mrs. Davidson, 
whose kindliness of heart is well illustralecl 
by the follow'ing story A few years ago 
one of the clergy 111 her husband’s diocese 
fell ill, at a time when his wife was also 
seriously ill With six small children in the 
house and one little maid-of-all-work to 
attend to the lecjuiremenls ot the household, 
in which money was somew’hat sc ate c, it can 
rc'adily be undeistood that it wms a time of 
much woiiy and anxiety So much so, 
indeed, that the doctoi informed Mrs 
Davidson that, unless the tension could 
be icdicved, theie was a dangei that neilhei 
husband noi wife would lecover Mis 
Davidson immediately Msiled the house, 
taking with her a coujile of servants The 
household was pul m oidc'i, necessities pro- 
vided, and one of the seivants Icdf behind, 
who ic*mamc*cl until the wife was well enough 
to t.ike chaigeof the domestic affairs herself. 

An Archbishop’.^ Day 

As in the i nse of Ium husband. Mrs David- 
son’s (lav’s woik prat III ally starts .it the 
bieakfast - table, wheie theie .in* alvx.iys 
m.iny guests who h.ive come, some of tlu m 
fioni abio.id, to ask the l*rim.ite’s advice 
on some cpu'stion ot Chuich doctrine or clis- 
ciiihiie, and cannot be allowed to go home 
.igaiii without a t.ilk J hen there is an 
enormous corresiiondeiice to be dealt with 
'Jhis IS first sifted by secretaiics, who 
affcMwaids consult Mr ni Mrs Davidson 
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cont eming the replies to be sent Aprojios 
of episcopal corresjwndcnce, Mrs David- 
son’s father, Dr Tait, and her husband 
figure in an amusing story In the latter’s 
early days, when he was acting as secretary 
to Dr. Tail, he was flattered one day by his 
(iracc asking his advii e concerning a lc*tter 
he was about to send to the Press But 
Mr Davidson, as he then w<is did not fc‘c*l 
(Hiitc so flattered wlicn the Pninalc con- 
Imucd " 1 have been more than twenty 
years a bishop, and 1 ha\e never, if J could 
heli> it, written a single Icdter of iniyiortance 
without giving It to somcliodv to pick hok‘S 
in And the silliest people are often the 
best critKs So yiray take the draft 1 have 
given you, and let me know in half an hour 
what you think of it ” 

l.ainbetii »r the Alhambra 
Dr Davnlson has otten told this stoiv 
against himself, and he is also tond ot re- 
lating the advent UK'S of his wile’s aunt 
Miss Spoonci, who was An hbishop 1 ait’s 
sistei-in-law In common w'llh many other 
m.iiden ladic's. Miss S|)oonei had a dec idedly 
philanthiopK bias One evening attei a 
long d.iv'’s slumming in I.ondon, she found 
she would h.ivc some dilticultv m {.cdling 
back to diniiei in time Accoidingly she 
decided to take a c <ib 1 hilling a hansom, 
whose cliivc‘1 she thought she UHogmsed, 
Miss S])oonei gave* the cabman the single 
diK'ction " I.ambc'th,” meaning, of couise 
hambc'th Palace Immeisc'd m the* absoib- 
ing contents oi hen newspapci, she liec*clc‘cl 
not the diH'c lion buddcMilv th • cab pulled 
up, and Miss Spoonei tound heisc‘ll m a 
bla/e oi light I hc' c abmaii Inul depositc‘cl 
liei at the enhance to the* Alhambia Iheatie, 
l-eiic*slei ScjUiiie \uhbishop l.ul too 
used to love to tell tins sloiv', winding up 


with “ Fancy sister going to the .Mhambra ’’ 

Reverting again for a moment to the 
Archbishop's day, it might be mentioned 
that Mrs Davidson prov^es of great assistance 
to her husband in interviewing many of 
the callers All sorts and conditions of 
folk, colonial bishops, foreign missionaries, 
Knglish politicians, society folk, foicign 
di})lomatists, theological students of every 
description, arc continually calling on the 
Archbishop, and they must all be sent 
aw’ay satisfied And then it must be borne 
in inind that Dr Davndsem takes a jiromment 
part m political vvoik He bcliev’cs in the 
Piimale making the most of his position in 
the jiolitical life of the country, and legards 
his secular duties no less seriously than his 
clerical ernes And although Mrs Davidson 
eschews politics, her duties as a hostess at 
Lambeth or C'anteibury aie considerably 
iiicrc'ased bv the yiolitic.il gatherings which 
often take yil.ice there 

The Two Primate* 

'lo be the wife of the \ichbisho]i of Can- 
terbur\, by the w.iv, is oiticialh, a guviter 
hcjiiom than tc» be mistiess of Bishoptlmi jie, 
Yoik . tor the \rchbishoj) ot C«interbury 
cmjoys a pr -emincnit position This is 
maikc‘d m the titles which they resyiectivcdy 
assume, the Aiclibishop ol Canteibury 
being stv'led Primate of All Lngland, 
whilst thc‘ Archbishop of York is simyily 
called P'lmate of England And, while 
the foimei’s salary is £.15000 a wai the 
Kitten’s IS /500C) less To the Archbishop 
ot Canteibury belongs the honour ol placing 
the crown on the bo\n*reign’s head at his 
coiouation , and the \ichbisho]) of York 
claims the like ynivilege 111 the case ot the 
cpiec'ii-c cmsoi I to whom he iilways holds 
the posiiiMii ol chtiplain 
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Bv “M\I)GR" (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

The Contrast Between the Girl o* To'day and the Girl of the Victorian Age— Unchaperoned Visits 
—Restaurant Lunches and Theatre Parties— The Girl Who is a Good Listener 


'T'ni: fault cd the giils boin and bioiiglit uji 
in the Vic toii.in age was that Ic'w ol them 
“ had a way ” dilfeienl fu.m the ic-s( 'I hey 
weie all moulded in slmic'si etujuelte in 
slicing conliast to the giil ol to-da\ 

llie v'eiy ulc a ol a giil going alone on a 
visit w'oulcl li.ive (.aiisc‘d her " i>eoj>le ” to 
sw'oon all louiid had it lH*en mootc'cl in the 
conventional souelv ol the ’sixties But 
lit) w. so fa 1 bom being unusual it is usu.il foi 
a gill and hc*i moihei to go alone on a seru's 
of visits, CMC h to .1 ditleu'iit sc’t ol house's, 
quite as often as thev go together 

Veiv young giils aie supposed to kc'ep 
uiidei then mother’s wing-- ceitanilv foi a 
coujile ol siMsoiis .jfiei then intiochu tion to 
ScKic'ty Bill even this is not a rigid rule 
In aristocratic nicies girls aie still kept in 
cotton-wool. chai>eroncd and guarded until 


thev .ire, say, Iwentv-five or twcnly-six. 
The girl ot the ujipct middle-, l.iss has her 
Irc'C'dom much earliei She makes her own 
b lends, goes to stav with them even it hei 
mothc'i IS not jieisonallv accjuaintcd with 
Ihein. has her own visiting cards, makes 
calls alone, enteit.'iins hei intimates at 
luncheon or tea at rcstaniants, joins Iheatie 
jiaitu's, and is in .ilmost every rcsjicct 
sot lallv emancipated 

Hostesses Imng in dull country houses 
had discov’cred that, unless thcie happened 
to be very good shooting and an extra good 
chef attaihed to the establishment, it was 
a mattei ol cliffu idly to get men to join their 
pailies 

A bevy of pretty young girls prov'cs 
sufhciently attractive in many cases to 
make male visitors blind, or, at least, short- 




sighted, with regard to defects m other 
particulars Consequently, it became and 
continues fashionable for the unmarried 
to be invited without what are regarded as 
encumbrances, a possibly “ heavy ” father 
or mother 

There are few things pleasanter than 
visits to friends who suriound themselves 
with cheery jieople Jind enjoy filling their 
houses with a judicious mixtuie of the young 
and •' not-too-old ” The girl who makes her- 
self ax>preciatcd in the c.ipacity of visitor is 
she who can be unselfish on occ.ision, though 
careful to avoid the extreme of being amaz- 
ingly self-sarrificing, so that her hostess 
can novel find out what she ically likes or 
wants to do 

ExaffKerated Virtues are Vices 

Just as Uriah Ilccj) allowed humility to 
run to seed and, like m,iny other exaggerated 
viituos, lean to vice’s side, mkIi a girl as 
tins m.i> be intensely .iggrax'atmg, some- 
times e\eii actually selfish, m hei incessant 
disjilav of her voluntaiv solf-effat c'lnent 
There is .i touch of ollic loiisncss in i1, and 
that IS a thing detested by the hostessc's 
What they like is a giil who traiikly enjoys 
hc'rself, and yc’t, on occasion, is willing to 
giye iiji some jilcasiirc if it should juo\e 
mcon\eiiicnt to let Ikm liaxc it 

Anotlu'r cjiialitN th<it is wry ende.iniig in 
a girl visit oi IS the jihasc of scllles‘'nc‘ss that 
makes hei tacliul and helpliil with boies oi 
jicisons of dithc ult (lisjiosilioTi llieie aie 
.dmost always one oi two, at Ic.ist, ol these in 
every jiarty It is ,is imjiossible to exclude 
thc'inas it is to juevent the dust corning into 
our houses To kc'c'ji them hatmless and well 
aniiisecl is a gift jiossessc'cl 1 >n some giils 
Sometimc's the host liiinsc'll is a boio ol the 
fust w'atei, a man whose bitUii sc*cms stiewn 
with old jokes, anlicjuatecl coiiijiliments, 
ancient smiiles and veibal scjinbs, in the 
shajie of juins, ede , tliiil may once* have lx‘c*n 
fiiewoiks, but .lie iiow' meicly the sticks 

An imnic'nsc* amount of lad is ncedc*cl in 
cle.ilmg w'lth a man like this lie thinks 
himself a good talker, humorous, jiciliajis 
evc*ii witty, and a m.astei in the .irl of tinning 
c omjilimcmt s 1 Ic exjiec ts c*\ ei > t Iniig lie sa^-s 
to l>c U'ceivc'cl wjtli attention and aj>])ic*ci.i- 
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lion. Sometimes he is deaf, in addition to 
mental shortcomings Still, he is there, and 
someone has to he good to him Often ancl 
1 often one hears a hostess say " We must 
invite Miss So-and-so She amuses your 
father, and kcejis him in good humour ” 
The daughter will probably reply " She 
is really awdully good to him. Let’s have her, 
by all means ” 

Domestic Crises 

There is not much fun in listening to a dull 
I man’s talk, but it is a kind thing to do — 
kind to him, kind to his wife, kind to the 
other guests The girl wdio is sufficicnlly 
! .illriiistu to 1h* fiieiicllv tow-aids him wlien 
he is shunned by all the rest is " a good soil,” 
ancl acknow ledgc'd to be so by everyone 

In small establishments w-hcie theie arc 

* occasional domestic crises, giil visitors have 

* fine chances ot being nsidiil It is an odd 

* thing th.it the lower one goes m the v.iiious 
social strata, the more niuvilling docs one 
find the young w-oman visitor to ejo «inything 
vvhatc'ver to helj) liei hostess m house- 

’ keejmig in.ittcMs Wh.it ,'i giil of the cultured 
cl.isses will do vvillinglv . Kiughingl\, ivgaiding 
it as “ epnte a bit of tun,” thi' other w-ill 
consider beneath her dignity J'oi instance, 
111 the unexjK'ctc'cl .ibseiuc* ol a serv.mt, 
thc'ie m.iy be bc'cls to make, looms to dust, 
the table to l.i> toi a mc*al 

Makinjp Allowances 

I once hc'.'iKl this cm ions diffeience 
c*xplaiiu‘cl in the tollowiiig vv.iy “ When a 
girl ol the humble*! c Kisses goes cm .1 visit 
she vve.irs hei best gow-n .ill the time, .iiicl 
c.innot affoicl to rejil.ue it Ihcieloie -^he 
c.iiinot iinclc*it.ike to clej anv thing tli.it w-ould 
cl.im.ige it ’’ Ihis m.i> be* the re.il le.ison, 
01 it IS jiossiblv' bc*(.mse she* has to jierform 
sue Ii tasks .'IS these when 111 her home, .mcl 
ccmsicleis that she should have a rcsjnte 
fioni them when on a visit Ihey h.ive 
lK*come monotonous driiclgeiy to hc*i, 
vvhc*rc*,is the > oltc*i .iimisiiig v ,11 lety to the girl 
whose cl, Illy jnogramme does not include 
such tasks Point of view accounts for 
everything Allowance should iilw-ays be 
iii.icle for it 

'1 0 bt fontmut'i 



COUNTRY HOUSE 
VISITS 


ptitiuHiU from pai,t laiiv 

By “MADGR” (Mks HU.\W>HRY) 

Breakfast an Informal and Variable Meal — How to Settle the Question of Partners for Dinner- 
Tips- Their Amount and Suitable Bestowal 


pRtAKi'vsT at a big country house is a 
v-anable meal Some of the* guests have it 
in their bedrooms, jind those* whoc ome down- 
stairs lor It do so at anv hour thev jirelcr 
One hostess made hcrsell very jxipular by 
putting on the little list hung in her guest- 
rooms, among hours of letter delivery and 
collection . 


“ Breakfast before Lunchc'on ” 

This list, bv the way, is cxtiemcly useful 
It givc's flu hours of nie.ils, jiostal .incl telc- 
grajihii information, clalc* of ,inv ( nlc'rlain- 
ment about to lake jilace in the neighbour- 
hood, such as balls or theatricals, and any 
other Items that the hostess may think 
likely to be u'^cful. 
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LADY OP QUALITY 


A propcs of this, a supply of notcpaper 
bearing the address of the house, of blotting- 
paper, ink, iHjns, {xincils, stamps, and tele- 
gram forms sliould be provided on a table 
in the bedrofim 

Plans for the day arc usually discussed at 
breakfast, and here again there is strong 
contrast bc*t\vecn Victorian days and the 
present The host or hostess used to suggest 
some plan that thev had devisc‘d for giving 
pleasure to their visitors . but now, as often 
as not, the guests hav'e niapiied out their own 
clay, and tell their entertainers uhat they 
think of doing Sciinetinus it is more or less 
subtly suggested that the use* of the motor- 
car for a few hours would be .ipprc ciated. 
'Fhcre are women who know how to 
“manage” then hostess s,j cleverly as to 
make it apjvai that .inv such suggestion has 
come from her, not from themselves, even 
cciinbating the otter when made with some 
apix;arance of vigour, though it is prec isc*ly 
what they had been leading up to all the 
time Hut this “management” does not 
always make for future invitations 
Arranirinjc the iJinner-table 
The rigid rules of eticjuette that ome 
governed the allotment ot [iJacc's at the 
(hnnc'r- table are ik)vv lejilaced by mam 
informal medhods, cxccj)! in the case of 
dmmrs towhuh guests aic bidden in anv 
numbers addition, d to tlie house-jiarty At 
these, and ,dso on the lust e\emug of a large 
paity assembling the lulcs ot pietc*dence aie 
carefully lollowed Hut ,iJlerwaicls theie 
aie many w,ivs of varMng the dinnei pait- 
ners Not mliequeutU some of the guests 
Ihemsc'lvc's come to .ui undeist.mdmg during 
the cl.iy fis to whom tliey sh.dl sit next 
Soineliines lots aic* diawn Scunetimcs the 
ii.unes of the men .iic written on slips ot 
JM|KT .ind ]uit m a bag ,ind Ihewomcm draw' 
from it while it is h.ilt*( losed, so that thev' 
cannot le.id the* n.mies , oi ,'/ct a, the 
men diaw the r.um s ot jxissible ])artiieis 
An Age of L asy Mannerii 
The shopping plan is sometimes follow c*d — 
firms with two iKimes aic* chosen 'I he 
names aie written sep.uately .mcl j>ut in .1 
bag Who evei diaws the n,ime of one 
p.irtncr in the turn pans oil with the person 
who draws the olhei In s]>(iting houses 
the* n.imes of hoises and owm 1 . aic utilised 
alter the same t.ishioii 

\ flee and eas\ m.mnei has liecome a 
c har.icleiisiK ot oui higliesi class The 
uppei muldle-t l.iss \oung m.in still jumps uj) 
10 open the dooi toi his hostess cir an\ olhei 


lady, asks permLssion to smoke a cigarette in 
her" presence, and conforms m other ways to 
the rules of ten years since 

The question of tipping servants arises 
at the end of a visit Like all things, 
tips have increased in amount dunng the 
last fifteen years Men-servants expect far 
more than in former years. There is now the 
host's chauffeur, too, to reckon with, and his 
demands are not small An cxtraoiclinary 
custom IS jicrmittcd at a few country houses. 
On the day when a guest terminates a visit 
the men-servants arc allowed to throw them- 
selves m his or her way, and they hav'c to be 
tipjicd 

On the other hand, it is the rule in some 
country houses to forbid tips In such 
cases the hostess makes some special arrange- 
ment with her servants Otherwise they 
would consider themselves ill-uscd, for tips 
amount to large sums m houses where con- 
stant relays of guests arc entertained 
The Tip Problem 

The ,imount given as a tip depends on 
ciicumstancc's, .ind particularly on the 
position and social standing of the v'lsitor 
J he following remarks apply to guests in the 
same set as their host, who is supposed to l)C 
a man of the wc^althy iqipcr classes The 
butler will expc'ct a sovereign for a few clays’ 
visit If there have been many motor-car 
rides, the chaufieur wull ex^xjct from half a 
sovereign uj>war(Js It he only meets the guest 
at the station and drives him back to it, five 
shillings or ihrc'e half-ciowns will do This, 
too, will meet the case of a woman visitor 
hoi a week-end visit she wull give live shillings 
to the maid who looks after her room, half a 
crown to the' footman or parlourmaid who 
canu's clovMi hei luggage when she is 
le.iving, and a siniil.ii amount to the coach- 
man who drives her to the station A 
cliautleui will exjx'ct more If her lugg.ige 
IS sent on some other vehicle, she will fintl the 
drive I of 11 w.iitmg to be rc*mi*mberc'cl 

For longc'r visits the tips would lx* m pro- 
jiortion to the length A giil is not c*xpccted 
to give such liberal tips as her married 
fi lends Mairic'd couples pay their tips 
sej).iialelv. the man giving something to 
the butler, his wite to the parlourmaicl and 
housemaid, sometimes to the housekeeper, 
if she has to avail hc'rsclf oi her services in 
anv wav bhould a m.in-seivant have valeted 
the husband, the latter should give him .1 tij) 
\t the* conclusion of a ten-days’ vnsit to a 
house where there is no shooting, the monev 
sjx'nt on tips sometimes amounts to five 

jHuinds 
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Conducted b\ the Kditress of “ Fashions foi All ” 


In tins iinpiiriant s((iu)n ol 1 vi*R\ Womans 1 \c i t»i* m>i \ i vt r\ .ispcc i »)r dusswill hi dialt 
with h\ pr.iclical and evperii Hf f«| wiiUrs Tlu liistorx •»( driss tiuin t .iiliist Imus wdl he told, and 
|)ractic‘d and useful information will he n in 


Home Dressmaking 


Iloxv to Cut Pd/tlUls 
Mtthod\ of St-ff-mniMUt' 
uh nf 

Lolom iontm\ts 

Boots and Shoes 

t hou e 

Hmv to Kot f' in (tootl ( on it t ion 
Jlojo to Sotton /tdtiiii, (ti 


Ilonit laiUnin^ 

Ju f'l 1 \< ntdtiT'i hd\hion v 
/ lUh r />n \ \ 

.\lttidtion of Llotht\, iti 

! Furs 

C fund 

I y/.M- /e /»ow 

I //tno to l\ttit / I ttnd\ 


Millinery 

f,\\on\ m Jliit In mining 
//o.o to Mdkt ii Sfi,t/>i 
JIoio to ( ml /uttfhn 
1 1 010 IS, I lilt /'Ills, I ofonis, (.ti. 

Gloves 

( llO/K 

( ItiUnn^, (ti 

Jewellery, etc. 


OUR JEWELS 

No. 2. EMERALDS 

B) Thk H<'N. Mrs FITZROY STKWAKT 

The Emerald the Most Costly of Precious Stones— Defective Stones- -How Emeralds are Imitated— 
How to Test an Emerald— Some Famous Stones and their Owners— Mining for Emeralds— 
Tourmalines — Peridots — Chrysoberyls 


|i\Mas fliutuatr in \aliio, ami .in tnui.ihl 
J IS now the most costl> ol .ill jtiecious 
'■tones A line emeiald js woitli liom £.So 
to /loo per larat A luby ol the same qiiahlv 
losts Irom to /<)0 pei Ciiial, .uul a f'ood 
(liamorul is jnued at about pm larat 

hhncialds ate Irajple, .iml ha\e not the 
adamantine qualities ol the diamond, iiiliy, 
and Oiient.d s.ipjihire In lad, in the t.ible 
of h.iidness they come alt m the toj>.i/, but 
jiiecede the aimMhysl .iiid turquoise 

F'merald is the name given to a beryl rif a 
pure, intense green colour And the finest 
stones blunv a soft, Aelvety shade th.it 
delights the eye of an artist V.irious 
ojunions exist as to the soune of the colour 
of an emer.dd Some experts dedaie that 
it owes Its lieauty to the chicjinc which it 
contains, but the true seciet seems as yet 
undiscovered '1 his preuous gem h.is, how- 
ever, sevend deducts lliere is, jjeih.i]>s, no 
stone w'hicli suffers more from inequality of 
(cloui. structure, and transparency Jt 
often has spots and cloudy jiati lies, and is 
renUeicd tiull by cracks and fissures w'hu h 
are descnlied as “ mossy ” And il has yet 
another great drawbac k , it can be imitated 
with fatal facdity. 

Certain green minerals arc sometimes 
substituted for emeralds. They include 


gi(‘<‘u g.irmds, giien 1oinmalnu*s, and some- 
times ehiysohtc Ihesi* stones aie, of 
eouise*, gdiiiine, but tluii v.diie is not to be 
eoiiipaied to th.it ol the eniei.dd 

A wold mav now' In siid on the sub|eet 
oftle\ei innt.iiions 'I he jiioi ess of m.iking 
•'haiu jiwds nnu h ,is iollows Iheiion^- 
stones, siu h ,is iniei.dds, di iinonds, ruble’s, 
ami sapjihnes, can be nnilatid by ine.ms ol 
<i soft, luaw, fhn1-hk( gl.is^-, ( alU’d sti.iss, 
oi p.iste, whnh is loliani’d by' im t.diu 
oxides led, blm*, gieen and yellow — to 
imitate the stone u (pined 

The Ir.iud e.in be (Msily' deleiti’d, ,is these 
f.dse stcaies show' ni.iny Inus .mil sjieeks 
when look* d at iindi i ,i iimrosiojie 

It mu'.! not be snjiposid that siu h jiastes 
( ,iri be jnodmed at small exjiense. The 
pioduetion ol a sti.iss suit.ible foi m.iking 
giKid iniit.dions of leal g(‘nis is a most loni- 
jihi.iled ])io«ess lienee only the most 
eostly jiieeious stones aie iniitateel in this 
aidii.ite* iiumnei 

lnut.it ion stones can .dso be made by 
temdifing thin pl.itc’s oi a jiieiioiis sub- 
stame oA(’r and somitiniis nndei .i body of 
common glass In this < .ise the exposed 
surface or surf.'ues when test(‘d are found 
to t>c real stones, and the veneered mas‘ 
passes as a genuine article of great value. 
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But the best of all imitations are what arc 
kiK wn as rcconstructeil stones, usually 
emeralds, rubies, or sapphires These are 
made from < hips of the real stont', found in 
mines, or else liom tutliriKs, which are lused 
together, anrl the jiuels iliiis made arc 
cut m the ordinary manner Ihcse are, in 
a sense, not Irauds, ,is they ha\c l>ecn 
forint d of rt.il stone, but aic imitations 
that will detcivt t\cn a inattised eye 

Where Imitation Fails 

r.xjicrts rletlare that the art of copying 
intious g( ms falls in om ])oint-*-namtl\ , 
liardiiess riatlitalK .ill sham stones tan 
be de let ted bj tiun softness, the\ \ield to 
the file, ami may lx* strait lied e\en by a 
bit of (oinnion gl.iss An imitation stone, 
loo, t.irmshes m iinjiure .iii. and is always 
heavier Hum Hit* genuine artit le 

An emci.ild < .in be tested .is folkms If 


the late Duke of Westminster. The Duchess 
of Bucclcuth’s emeralds are priceless, and 
the splendour of the square-cut emerald 
whuh, on great occasions, she wears on her 
bitMsl IS .ilmost unrivalkd 

The Duke ot Norfolk owns two lirge, 
loiighU lilt emeralds set as hairpins These 
are of histone interest, «is thev once 
iK'longed to Mar> Queen of Scots The 
Countess of Aberdeen has a higli diamond 
crown, set with fivi* huge (metalds, saitl to 
be the largest m the world, which was given 
her b\ hei father, the first Lord Twcedmoiith 
The ('ountess of Ik hestcr owns an emerald 
and diamond nctklaco of gieat price, which 
w.is a jiiesenl on her marriage from her 
father, tlie Alarciuis of Londonderry This is 
of emerald and di.imoncl flowers, strung 
together with diamond chains, with .i 
l)end.inl of an enormous emerald surrounded 
l)\ biilhants 


the stone is real, the file W’lll glide o\ .?r il, 

but li f.ilse, the flit will 

make lines and dents JjS 


on Its soft substame 
li()w|(^‘vt’r, lx used with 

tlia? IS iKh, quudi aiul . 

It w'lll be interesting 
here to ath l a iew' w'oi < Is 

on the subject ol a m«]|nifii.eni emerald and 
pieilOUS stones cut CH emeralds are comparatively rare 
uih.u/t<w 

There are scwei.d 

vaiieties cd this soil of cutting Ojiacpie 
sloiu's, sueli .IS tlie ojutl, moonstone', .md 
turepiense, aie eoinmonl\ i ut in this st\le 
The one tianspaienl stone which is t>fien 
crtkoc/nm-eut is the gainet, an<l it a laigc 
g.irnct IS cut in the liollow st\le it is then 
c.ilk'ela c.iibuiulc Although the cahoaton 
loim IS .ilinost essenti.il to semie jnexienis 
stones, .inel is nselul to hide the tl.iws and 
defects of othois, leinnoisscuis dcelaie that 
it ought not to disjil.ice the f.iteted fe^rin, 
W’hieh gives a f.ii inoie biilliant efteet 


lie W’lll glide o\er il, Ihc ('ountess of Carnar\on has also a fine 

A mannificeni emerald and diamond nrnament Really fine hcT 1>\ lu T SOU, Loicl 
emeralds are comparatively rarely seen in Europe and are far more lirm-ild (le Wlkllll 
valuable than diamonds t • 

/A. vs Ar..r.//,r i 

Splendid emei. lid given 

of cutting Opacpie her liy a forme i Sluih of iVisia /'he Hon 

;>.il, moonstone, .md Mrs Kon.iJil (rrc’ville jiosstsses beaut iliil 

1\ i ut in this stxle tnieiakls tluit oiu c' belonged to the I'imjness 
tone w’hich is often Josejdnne , and L.k 1\ Ht Icn ^nulnt and 

met, anti it .i laigc the Hon Mrs (leorgc Keiipel e.idi own a 

)liow st>le it is then huge einirakl ot gie.it i)rKe, hung as a 

though the ciibomou pendant Irorn .i t liain of fine pUtiiuini 

.il to some jnecious Among otlu'r ow’iiers of good emerakls .ire 
o hide the tl.iws and Mrs Kenneth Wilson, a (l.iughtt‘i-in-law of 
loisscuis declaie that Mis Auhui Wilson, and Lady Paget 


The Setting of an I'merald 


In Lurojv fine’ enier.dds are b\ no means 
coinmon The most jirecions aie said to 
belong to the King ot Saxony, .ind to be 
W'oithy of lanking with tlie nnsnrjiassed 
iiibios of the C'ourt ot \nstiia (,}ueen Maiv 
and Queen Alex.iiuli.i Ii.ive ,ilso sjilenclid 
atones, and (hiec'ii Maud ol Noiway owns 
.*1 flexible waist belt foiineci of one hundred 
fine emeralds .md diamonds These stones 
were given hei at the time ol hci marriage 
by hei Rov'al giandmother, the Lite Q^een 
Nictoiia C'dorioiis emeralds arc worn also 
by a few well-known w’omen in society. 
The Duchess of Teck has some fine stone's, 
vvliith vveie a inariiage gift from her father. 


Piobabh no finei einerakls liave been seen 
in London th.in those v\orn and ow’iied by 
Madame Lina Ca\ alien, the noted aeticss 
-and singer She w'ore the s^ k'lidid necklace 
and biooelics m the second .ut of " M.inon 
Ix'scaut,” and the giecii light of these 
wondious gems fiaslied across tlic opera 
house at Covent Ciarden 

The success of an emerald depends much 
upon Its setting and arrangement As 
regards other stones, emeralds contrast well 
with almost cvcrvthiPg, and sh.irc this 
privilege wnth the pearl and tlic di.imond 
In spite, however, of their great lx;auty 
and immense value, it is too easy to construct 
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out of them a coaiso aiuJ vulgar ornament. 
They are at then best with diamonds, 
and platinum rather than goUl is prefen ed 
as a setting 

1 saw retently a singlo-stoiio emerald in 
a ring winch had cost / 1,200, and a pear- 
shaped emer.iUl as a pendant m.iy be valued 
at mfiny thousands ot pounds 

F.meralds were highly i)n/ed by the 
ancients JH<’rodotus mentions the emeiakl 
columns at Tyie in the 'lemjde ol Hoicules 
Pliny also spe.d^s of Ihom Wrought 
emeralds have lieen found in the luins of 
Thebes and Rome, and even on the mum- 
mies in Kgyjit Cleojuti.i lonsideieil them 
«is royal stones, and Ix'stovved gifts of 
emer.ilds, engiaved with hei iiorli.ut, on 
foreign ambassadois And Nero, who was 
near-sighted, looked at the tonibats of 
gkidiators thiough an eye'gl.iss ol eineialds 
EmeraldA of the PaHt 

Cuiiously wiought emeialds li.ive been 
excavated iiom the luins of Heu ulaneuni 
and Pomjieii And thtie must have been 
sliiiin jewels even in the dim past, lor 
Demoeiitus of 'Ihiaic' was f.imous loi the 
vwiy in wdiRh Ik mutated emeialds 

Hebiew tiadition asserted that a seipent 
became blind if it fixed its ev'es on .111 
emeiald , .iiid llolv Will lells us th.it 


for their feet. The oversec'r plates the 
men at certain distances fiom each other 
to cut out wide steps w'lth the help of 
their pickaxes. The loosenetl stones f.ill 
by their own v\K‘ight to tlie bottom of the 
mine, and when tins begins to fill a sign is 
giv'en to fiee the w.itei, which at once rushes 
down with gieat forte, and carries with it 
the liagments of rtuk straight thiough the 
mountain intt> the basin This ojieiation is 
lejxatetl until the hoii/ont.il beds m vvliith 
the emeialds are found he exjiosed. 

1 he I uurmaline 

The tonrm.ihne, whuli sometimes figiiit'S 
.IS .111 emeiald, is a stone ot mui h inteiest 
It is maiked out tioin othei gems by .1 
curious ojitit.d strut tuie .mil .1 tomjilex 
chemit.tl t on‘'tiLution Though softei than 
.111 emeiald it is mut h h.iidei th.in a peiidot, 
and has vaiitd <md bt'.iutilul tolouniigs 
whith commend it Iroin an .iitislit st.iiul- 
jHunt When gieen .iiid ti.iiisji.uent it is 
known .IS .1 thiysohte, or .1 Bia/iliaii 
t mt'i.dd 

Touim.ilmes otiiii m (\ vdoii, Sibeiia, 
Ih.i/il, and in tiit.im jMits ot Buim.i 
Sonu ytais ago touiiiKilmes weie .dinost 
unkiiowii, but .irt' now mut h .ij>j)iet lated 

Uarnets und IVridots 


aiound the he.ivenlv tin one was “ a nunbow' 
like unto an emeraltl ” 

Rmeifdds tome Jiom ( olombi.i, anti also 
f 1 0 m the 

OimotViii 

11 e a r S a n t a h c d e 

Bogota Stones ot .i n fE|H[ 

inferior quality .ue touiid ''IwK 

m a v.illey ne.ir S.il/buig, ^ 

in the Urals, and in some 

old mines in Upjiei h'gV'Jlt A handsome neckli 
The i)iiiKi]).il mine iieai 
Santa he is in Hit torm of a tunnt 1 , .ibtiut t>iie 
hundred v.iids deep, with steejilv mchntd 
sides On the summit of the' atlj.it eiit 


Tilt* gieen gaint ts of the Ui.il .ire lustious 
gems, but then soltn<‘ss ha^ its tli.uvb.uks 
I’ciidots aic liuludctl under the olivine 
spec le s 

(- 1] 1 ii^t’ 

^ a n tl ])olishetl 

T C sj«>t uncus .lie 

i ^ ^ .isily tlam.iged 

Til' jieiitlot IS 
loimd ill Bra/ll, 
Ah \i( w, ,111(1 l’-gyj>t 
It IS .it its best St t 111 
Hrajy ' di.imonds Ihi thivsolite 

.. ' IS a gt 111 th.it h.is double 

nil, It lions, and undt 1 Int- 
: set with emerald > t loll it b( < nllK s t let 1 1 It It 

IS ol .1 git til llUl, . 111(1 .list) 
tomes fiom Bi.i/d and J'gvj't 

Tilt (hrvsobenl is .i stout ih.il is .dmosl 
as li.ird iis a s,ij)j)hn(, and the best 


necklaee set with 
and diamonds 


mountain, .ind ne.ir to the month ol the spet nut ns .ire vtiv bt.iutdul It otiurs in 


mine, are sever.il huge lakes, whose w.iteis 
are sliut off by means of w.itei -gates These 
can easily be shifted if the vvoikers so 
retpiire 

When the waters are freed tht j rusli down 
the w'alls of the mint, .ind .tie conducted 
through the mountain into a big b.isin 

To obtain the emeralds the workmen begin 
by cutting steps on the inclined wxdls of the 
nunc, in order to make fiim leslmg-places 


(aylon .md the I i.il inouiil.iiiis, i^ tf a 
V'llowish gn eii lui , .tiid its (lic'mic.il 
comjHisition is of git.d tonii)lexit> More 
v\ill be said on these sicmes in .mother 
arlit It on loss exjH iisivc jewt Ik ly 

Then intiinsu v.ilue m<i\ not entitle 
them to rank with the r.iier ,ind theiefore 
more piexious stones, but tlieir dt^hcat v and 
be<iutv ot colour make them well worthy of 
tile craftsman’s art. 
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£10M]E:-MADE aprons 

The Decline and Fall of the Apron-Overalls— The Nursery Apron— The Utility of the Apron 

A PRONs have ceased to be a necessary ad- m the possession of the writer shows well- 
^ lunct to the fashionable full-dress toilette defined garlands and embroidered Ixiws. 


junct to the fashionable full-dress toilette 
since that memorable day at liath. u,hcn 
Beau Brummel tore the fine Brussels lace 
apron from off a diK hess’s waist, saying 
that he would not tolerate such things in 
the b.illrooni 

The dietuni of the " King of Bath ” w.is 
jicrfei lly sound, though his modi of en- 
fori mg it W.IS detest. ible, .ind it is best th.it 
.ijirons, over.ills, .ind pm.ifores should Ik* 
K'leg.ileil to till ri'gioiis ol utility However, 
one i.innot but look with legiet .it the fine 
junner of jioml ih It.iuii woin b\ Madc- 
m o i se 1 1 e de 
Jk'.lUJol.LlS 111 

N. it tier’s pa - 
tiiTi at Ver- 
Siiilles, at the 

s p 1 1 g li t 1 V 

g 1 1' e n silk ' 

of 

.tpioii 

111 

with 

1 in ]) 1 1 11 

to 


Aprons a Hart of 
National Dre.^s 


p e .1 s .1 11 t 
til esses (»f 
!•, uiojie till 
.ipion is .ill 
1 III po I t .1 11 t 

fe.it me <ind it 
must be le- 
m em b e i e d 
th.it natioii.d 
dress was .it 


in the possession of the writer show^s well- 
defined garlands and embroidered Ixiw'S. 
The make of this example might well be 
copied, as its simplicity is commendable 
for washing purposes 

Instead of being ]X*rmanently gathered 
or pleated into a band, thereby making 

l. iundenng jirot esses dillicult, a slot is run 
at the top — through this a ribbon is threaded, 
the muslin is jmshed into as wide or narrow 
a fall as is required, and the ribbons tied 
imind the w.iist 

This method is only suitable foi thin 

m. iU rials, such .is print or /iphyi, and .in 

ajiron for 

morning wear 
would be ex- 
i ( llent on this 
})lan , It could 

A then be 

^ often and 

jll< Sik V e.isily as a 

keithief - a 

P ady.in- 

[ bige, for in its 

ness lies mm h 
chann 

i Mm 

s e 1 V i n g the 
underdress 


one time WOIII ^ nurserv apron made of pocket'handkerchiefs A nursery rhyme embroidered on ihe irf^rn 
I ... , pockei will amuse the iuile ones 


1 1 I pocKei will ami 

bv ikh and 

jK)Oi alike riiero is a suiMval of such 
umfoimity evui to the piesent da\ .it the 
Houm.ini.in ( oiiit, wheie the .iitist, poet, and 
<|iieeii, t'.innen Syh.i, fieipienth dons the 
iHMsant iliess of Kouinani.i, .mil hei tourl 
I.idies naturally .ipjv.ir in the s.ime attire 
Kichembroulcueschar.icteiise such clu'ssc*s, 
and, .IS 111 Kussia and otlier countries, the 
embioulenes aie distiiKliye, as Indonging 
to that sjieiial countn, and .ire identical, 
whether woikeil m cottage homes or in the 
households of noble women 

The apion lH*longing to the nation.il dic'ss 
of Holland in whu h Queen NVilhelmiiui 
soinctmes apjx'.irs, is of ombrendered muslin 
ot finest make Sometimes ojK'iiwork 
stitches ennch the satin or tambour stitch 
A line hi>ccime.n of the eighteenth century 


In Icngl.md 

Ik fore the niulillc of tlie eighlc*ciith ccntur>, 
I.idiis wore aprons that almost touched the 
ground but by 175J ‘‘('tray’s Inn Journal” 
tells US that “ Shoit ajirons are coming into 
fashion ag.im ” 


The body and ihc'st protection of many 
ovei.ills of the present day resemble to aii 
extr.iordmar\ degree the leathern apron 
of a smith of the thirteenth century Such 
a jirotection is obviously an uncut sheep- 
skin in Its natural shajx*, the fore-leg skins 
arc fastened around the neck, the hind 
legs round the waist, the strong back skin 
protects the front of the Ixidy from chin 
to knees, just where it needs most guarding. 

There has never been a monopoly in apron 
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wearing by either sex, 
though the green baize 
of the plate cleaner 
or the gardener, the 
short cloth of the pot- 
boy, and blue or while 
linen of butcher, 
poulterer, and grocef s 
assistant, arc chief 
amongst the survivals 
of male apron w caring 
Waiters were fre- • 

cpiently called ‘ ‘ apron 
men,” or ” a])erners.” 

111 early days, and the 
barm skin, or leather, 
apron, still so called 
in Lincolnshire, is 
mention e d in the 
* Canl(‘rl)ury Tales .r 

Poikets 

in aprons, 
from the 

handkerchief holder 
vvh 1C h A 1 u wore i n he r 
wanderings through 

" Wonderland * \ 

” the Ixioking-glass 
dow'n to tlu' hoineh 
washing apron, whcie 
the pouch IS large 

enOUffh to hold clothes ^ '>»eful needlework apron Thi chief feature of this is the larRt. 

PClIS 01 'I (luster tlu* I men IS a Kood 

’ ■ , material of which to make II 

jx)c ket IS a very iiscliil 
feature 


A Nursery Apron 

In the example 
made of pocket-hand- 
kcrchiefs, which is in- 
tended for nursery 
wear, a picture is 
embroidered on the 
pocket, and tiny 
i)eoj)le. standing at 
mother’s knee, have 
been know n i to find 
the Hot Cross Bun 
ihvme agreeable when 
illustrated m so unex- 
pei led .1 plac c 

In the needlework 
apron there is little 
else than pocket 
'Ihose who have deh- 
i .ite embroidery on 
hand whuh require*- 
nian> bits and odd® 
and ends, such as silks; 
or ribbons, w'lll .ip 
preii.ite this pattern 
It Is tashioiied m 
linen, and is intended 
to hold the needle* 
w'oik, as well as to 
pioti'tt the dress 
\\ hen a suddi'ii inter 
lujition e o m c* s, the 





A sleevi li overall of aiiisiic and unusual desit;n In while linen 

If would mak an iffscnv* cookinK >pron 

w.nsl (.111 1 h' unlu'd and Ihi' 

woiU tiilK'd M|i 111 till .i|)i<)ii the \\.iist 
iililioMs luiiif; iis((| i(j l.isitii loiuul llu* 
Iniiidic 

llu* .uiditioii 111 sUt\('s is \('i\ iisolul 111 
ail oM*i.ill . 111(1 will llu I siu h .mil prolcctois 
sluuild Ik* s(|i.ii.iti or in.idi' in oiu with the 
•ipions Is ioi llu wi'.iK I to d(*( ul( \\onu*n 
who j),iin 1 , 1110(1(1 oi woiK in Ualhci, 
nu'lals, or .it otlui ti.ills whith art* in- 
i*Mt.il)l\ iiitssN tiiul .1 piotKliM* oveiall 
of tirsl iu*(i*ssit\ 

Colouicd limns ol hint* hiown, oi gicrri 
ait* tlu bfsl toi sill h i>nipos(.'s and a j^ood 
stt'iKil }>att(rn oi soint* <nil»iouUr\ grt*all\ 
(‘Ilham t's tlu* lK*.ml\ ol the g.irintnl A 
good riilt* to in.iUi when iiittiim oi eni- 
hroidcnng an .ipron i*> to .uld nothing 
whuh will iin^i.ui its nlihu 

In choosint; the linen llu* .ipron’s netes- 
‘'cirilv fieipieiit w.ishiiigs should he kepi in 
mind ‘\ hihiii that letiinis lioin the laumh\ 
looking hided and w.islud out is ol no use 
for a gainient wlmli niiist oitmi go to the 
laiindrx 

Tnless a well-tried maliiial is usi’d it 
is a good pi. in to w.ish .i small }Mtt(*in 
tnu'sell, so th.it a dm able (oloiii in.i\ be 
"fletled With well-tested nialtiial it is 
worth w’hile to einbioulei or oinament the 
apion . and, .igain, sm h work should be 
done with good washing threads, as the 


whole apion will soon look shabby because 
oi its decoration. 


A Decorative Apron 


There are a few occasions when a decorative 
apron is still required Such an occasion is 
that on whuh one invites one’s friends to a 
w’orking bee of some kind. Candy-pulling 
parties arc coming to us from America, and 
a pretty protei tion for the front of the dress 
IS desirable for such work The toffee has 
been boiled before the guests arrive, and is 
at that stage when pulling is required for 
giving it the agreeable brittleness, and when 
willing hands come ready for the fun of 
pulling 

Sometimes the head of a ba/aar stall will 
decree that muslin aprons of a distinctive 
shape or colour shall lie worn bv her assist- 
.ints If eac h stall i hooses a different coloured 
soit muslin or i lejie-de-Chme lor the helpers 
the efft*! I 111 the room is very pretty Some- 
times bandeaux for the hair or dainty Dutch 
(.ips are also made of gie>, pink, or green 
silk, to matih the apron 

Ihis pl.iii for ensuring uniformity among 
the lu*lj>(*is at < ach st.ill is much simpler ancl 
liss cosllv th.in the rule of dressing alike or 
in lam v diess 

1‘eopU are not very fond of " dressing up ” 
in the lUiN lime. 'I he costumes ol theatrical 
p(*asants, incdi.iwal ladies, oi Japanese 
ge’shas look gansh when one iloiis them at 
one o’clock 

I h e rc f ore, 
the dainty 
apron, dis- 
tinctive in 
m.ike ancl 
c o louring, 
<u Incves a 
very useful 
jmipose 

1 he qu.ili- 

I I c* s w hu h 
should c ha- 
rac tense a 
good apron 
.ire that it 
shoul 1 be 
s t i o n g 
enough for 
the protec- 
tion of the 
dress , sulfi- 

( 1 e n 1 1 y 
ample for 
<1 u 1 c k 1 V 
putting 
on and oft, 
.incl that 
Its shajic 
and orna- 
inentatum 
should 
lend lhi*m- 
selves to 



A dainty apron in muslin and lace that would 
be found most becoming and serviceable by 
one helping at a bazaar 


easy 

w’ashing 
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pRACTicAi^ le:ssons ih dressmaking 

CanhHued /ivtM fa^e 1065, Part g 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

hxamtuer tn Dressmakittg^ '1 titionng'y F tenth Pattern Ahuietlntg, Plain NeedltivoiL and Millinery, of the 
J cachets tn Itattting at the UtincttUx i oilege of South Wales and Monmouthdiite, latdiff, the I otidon 
Tuhtncal Fxamination Centre, cU Author of “ Vf-to-Jhtie Ihisscuttiug and DtaJUug," alto “ 1 he Practical 
H ork of Jiressttiaktng and Patlottng" 

TENTH LESSON. A SIMPLE MORNING SHIRT— conr/ntfecT 

Forming the Pleats of the Shirt - How to Place the Bodice Pattern on the Pleated Material — The 
Pleats of the Back Portion — How to Fit the Shirt 


CxPLANATioN of tlic \ .iFious marks and 
^ lines used in the diagrams 

The straight line rciiresents the edge 

of the jiattein, without turning^;, for the fitted 
g.iiment 

The liiokeii line rcjiicsents the 

tuining'i- -i e , wheic tlie mateiial is to Ik' tut 
The double broken line ^ = repie- 

sents the maten.d folded ovei 

The crosses + i | + leinesent the out- 

lines of the pa Item 'Ihev merely donoti 
the collect jiosition in which the dilleienl 
ji.iitt- of file pattern aie to be placed on the 
niatciial, not where it is to he cut 

Diagiam i shows the jiosition in wlmh 
the ])icces ol the jMttein .iie jil.ued on the 
in.iteiial, whuh has been alu ady }»leal<*d ioi 
the right front I’Lue the maten.d light 



Diagram I The pieces of pattern placed on material the pleats 
having already been made for the right front 

side lippeimost on the table, and ]>l.we the 
front of the Ixidite iiattein on it, w 1h thf‘ 
tiont line down the coitre of the 1 k>\ j>lc.it 
Next place the " side ot fioiit ” in ai to. but 
not touching, the fiont jiuic, as shown on 
the diagram 

N B — ^The reason these two pieces are 
not placed quite close together is to give a 


little more width .moss the chest, as a 
shirt or blouse should, ot coinse, not fit so 
closely as a tight-filling Uuhee 

Tlic “ side piece ” must next lie placed 
ncai the “ side fiont,” the Iw'o edges mt‘el- 
ing f*in the jnexes of the ii.ifleiii to the 
mateiial in the position shown m the 
diagiam To avoid jnickering, it is Ix'liei 
lo use jiiish-pins 

Cuttinir out the Morning: Shirt 

Make a ch.dk m.iik on the mateiial it 
the neck ])oint .ind aiinhole. .it e.icli end 
ot the sl.inting hni denoting the edge of the 
yoke I'lom the m.nk on the aimhole 
di.iw the cuive loi the .irmhole to half the 
width ol the* side jMcxe lold the suli' juece 
o\(i to halt its width, .iiul dr.ivc .i line on 
tlie Tiutciial close to the tolded edge, and 
.IS fai .IS the ” wMist Imc,” m«ike <i m.iik, 
and .1 m.iik on the m.ilcii.d .it tin ” w’.iist 
line ” ol th(‘ ” side fiont,” and on (sn h side 
of the “fiont ” R.(ino\( the* jMttem, ami 
diaw a curving line b\ thi chalk m.uks, 
and a st‘tond curving line about one inch 
Ik low' It Ihis gives the wnisf line ” ioi 
1h<‘ sluil With a scjii.iie diaw .i line ioi 
the c‘(lg( of the* yoke b\ the* m.iiUs .it the 
lU'c k .md .irmhole Commeme tlie (lifting, 
allowing turnings .ilxiul h,dl .in inch beyonil 
this line, .ilso lull! .in im h Inyond tin .iim- 
h(»le, side, ,ind wMisl lims 'I hi Ic'ft h.ill of 
the front must next bi ni.ide I Ins should 
Ik* commcnied fiom the o]>])osite selvc'clge, 
so that It may ” f.iii* ” tin* light h.ilf 

Tuin down .i hem .lUnit one and .i h.ilf 
inches wick on the wiong side of the m.itc- 
iial, the same length .is tlie bo\-])l{*.it on the 
light half Pm .iiid then t.ick tin hern, 
nicike the foui pleats to m.itili those on the 
light hall, pm, l.itk, .iml llmi niailime- 
stitdi them .ind the hem I«i\ this jilc'.ilcd 
maten.d on the t.ibl( and ])l.i(( the light 
h.il! over it, the two ])kc(s J.i( mg .md 
the* ]>l('ats ex,K tly one ov( r the other 
l*in thc*m c.iM fully togcthci, and cut out 
the sc'cond li.ilf 

Jhit the lionts aside until the bade has 
been m.irlc 

To do this, measnie half the width of the 
mateiial .ind jiUkc* .i pm dowiiw.iids neai 
th( ( ut C'dg(‘, on the doiibk stiijx* vvliidi is 
nc‘.iic*sl the hall 

XH — This double stiijK will lx* clown 
the ccntre-bai k, to match tlu double stripe 
which IS down the centre of the box-pleat 
on the front. From the pm, measure one 



or one and a half inches, according to taste, 
and make a small pleat alxiut half an inch 
in depth towards the jiin, and pm it down 
From It measure the same distance, and 
make a second pleat turned in the same 
direction, and pm it down Make tw'o 
similar pleats on the other side of the pm 
which marks the ccntie of the back. 

Measurinir the Lenitth of the Back 
To asierlam the length Tcir this lower 
portion of the back, dediut the depth of 
the back of the yoke, minus the turnings, 
from the “ length of back " measurement, 
and mark the remaining nunibei of inches, 
plus half an imli foi turning at the toj), 
across the centre back stripe for the lowei 
jiortion-' e g , if the depth of the yoke is five 
imhes, minus turnings, and the “ length of 
back ” me.isure is filteen iiu lies, the low'ei 
jioition must lie maiked ten inclies, jilus 
half an null toi turning at the toji 

The fold at the edge of ca< h jileat must 
be (perfectly struif'lii, but the jileats must bt 
ma(i( deejiei .it the waist, so that the edge 
ol the first on e.u h side ina\ slope gradually 
to w'lthin .diout half an inch of the cenlie- 
b.u k strijie .it the w.iist, thus forming 
.dinost a down the l)a< k The second 
])Uat on each side should slojie to aliout 
halt .111 null horn tlu Just 

'these foui jileats lecpiue ^ely caieful 
fixing ,ind lacking 'riicv can lx; either 
mac hine-stitc lic'd alt the w.iv' downi (the 
s.inu* dist.uue tiom the edge as the liont 
Jile.its), Ol the\ c.iii be t.icked, well juessed 
on the wiong side, and then stitched acioss 
the* top and .ic ross the* waist only 



Diairftm 2 The back" side bodv and side piece" of 
bofiice paitcrn placed on material already pleated for the back of 
shirt 

Fold the material in half down the centre- 
hack btnpe, with the pleats exactly one 


over the other, and place the “ back,*' 
“ side lx)dy,” and “ side piece ” of the bodice 
pattern, as shown in Diagram 2, with the 
depth of yoke line half an inch below the 
plcMted edge of the material Pm the 
pattern to the material in this position, 
and make a chalk mark on the matenal 
at the armhole at the end ol the yoke line 
From it draw' the curve for the back of 
the armhole to luilf the w'ldth of the side 
piec c ; fold the side piece over to half its 
W'ldth, and draw a line on the material 
close to the folded edge as far as the waist 
line Make a mark there, also at the 
waist line of the side body and back. Re- 
move the 2)attcrn, and, with the square, 
draw a straight line from the back to the 
armhole half an inch below the cut edge, 
and another straight line across the w'aist 
by thc' chalk marks on the diffcicnt pieces 
I mold the back, and wntli the square con- 
tinue these tw'o straight lines acioss the other 
half of tlu‘ back 

Joininjt the Lower Portion of Back to the Yoke 

These tw'o lines give thc '* dejith of yoke " 
and the " w'aist line ” 

Ihc low'ci poition of the back is now 
ready for thc yoke 

Plate thc bat k of the 3'oke, right side 
ujipeimost, straight across the toj) of the 
j>ie.its, the centie of the yoke at thc centre- 
back strijie of the lower jiortion, and w'lth 
the tuine<l-in edge just on the ilmlk line 

Pm anti then lack it on neatly near the 
edge l*l.ue the right Iwlf of the front, 
light suit' iqipeimost, flat on the table just 
iintler the light fiont of the yoke, with the 
luinetl-in edge of the 3’oke across the jiksits 
jnsi ou the stinting chalk line 

Pm, and then tdtk it on neatly ne.ii the 
etlge 1*111, anti thtui tat k llie seams of thc 
iindcr-aim togcthei rcad\’ for fitting, w'ltli 
the turnings right side out 

Remove the tacking fiom the ple.its down 
the flouts, and gathci eath fiont with strong 
cotttm .ilong the w.iist line, commenting 
thiee 01 four inches from thc undcr-arm 
se.im, continuing to the front edge Draw 
uj) tills gatheimg-thread to the size of the 
w.ust , pl.icc .1 jnn at the end of the gathers, 
and tw'ist the cotton louiid, over, and under 
It to set lire it until thc shirt has Ix'cn fitted 
This tan now Ix’ done, 01 it cdn be put aside 
until the sleeves, collar, and b.isque have 
lx*en m.ule 

It the fitting Is. done at this stage, put it 
on the jierson for whom it is being made, 
and pm the back down at the w'aist to keej) 
it 111 jxjsition Pm it evenly down the front, 
the Ixix-ifieat over the hem If the shut is 
too loose round the neck, the front j’oke 
must lx* uiqiit ked and a decjicr turning 
made .it thc iictk point of it, gradually 
slojK'd to the original one at the armhole 
If the shut is too loose across the back 01 
thc fiont, thc undei-arm seam must be 
unpicked and taken in, cither from the 
back or the front, or both, if necessary 
Only one side of the shirt must tie fitted, 
preferably the right side, 
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Take off the shirt and mark the corrections 
to be made on the scams , and while the turn- 
ings are still together, make ,i notch in them, 
so that when they are undone to correct the 
other half of the shirt the notches may be a 
guide for putting the scams together again 
Unpin the seams, place the two fionts evenly 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN TAILORING 

FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 

I OHtmufii ftom fa i iiM, Patf g 

Rv M. PRINCIi BROWNE 

hxammn in Ihccsniakiiig^, lailoittig J-tinth PatUin Modthnti' Mi iimix, nnd Pmin XtuPtivoik of the 
Itaihii'i tn Tt inning nt Hu i ■ *./<•«■( w/ Sirntfi ll'n/n and \lonmontli\Ln i latdifl, tht I ondon 

Itilmicat hxaMiination Ctiilti ih Aitthoi of Up-toilah Dinti lifting and l>i a/ting '' also / /u Piaitual 
II ink of I iitsMiiaktng and lationng ’ 

TENTH LE5SON. THE COAT- cour/niietf 


together, the pleats exactly over each other. 
Tailor tack through the corrected line to 
the left side, and notch the turnings to corre- 
spond Fold the back together, and tailor 
tack thiongh to the left side, and notch 
the turnings in the same way 
To be lonfniUid 


Arranging the Canvas Facing — Facing the Collar— How to Cut the Canvas for the Revers 


LIaving removed the talking from the neck 
* * to the waist, it will lie touml theie is a 
flat, gradually sloping ])le.il to Ix' dealt with 
This shoiilil be tai Ued down on the right side, 
to keej) it m place, until the lining has been 
jmt into the co.it Then, as dncctcd m 
the ninth lesson, pin, tack, and machme- 
stitch the shoulder and nndei-aim seams 
ol the fionts to the back ol the loat — the 
cloth only — i.iielully mail lung the w.ust 
lines, and tlii'ii notching in the turnings 

The Flench lanv.is inust not be i ut off at 
•^he shoiildeis, but turned b.ii kout ol the w.i\ 

Stretch tlie front shouldeis (to pieveiit 
ire.ises down tlie lionl) wlieii joining tlum 
to the b.ick, and be caieliil to make the 
“ Idiijiecl seams ” of the liont and back 
exactly meet 

Well iiotili the turnings ol the undei- 
arm seams, danij) them, .iinl press them ojien 
As the shouldei seams are to be “ la}>ped,” 
they must not be ojiened, but piessed double, 
the turnings tow.iids the iront , tack the 
t innings down (nglil Ihiough lioin tin light 
side) and stitch them the same width as the 
other “ lajiiK’d ” scams 'I'lie canvas at 
the shouldeis must now be bi ought uj) orer 
the seam, and tacked down to the turning 
(not through to the light side ot the loat), 
but before this is done, it must be slit down 
m two places, several inches in length, as 
showm in Diagram i 

N B — These slits are made to prevent any 
strain, and to .illow the cloth to set smoothly 
over the shoulders 

When the collar has been made and 
pressed, accoiding to the instructions already 
given in the fifth lesson , place t he coat on a 
dress-stand, or on the person for whom it is 
being made 

Make a chalk mark at the centre on the 
outer edge of the “ stand ” ot the collar, tuin 
up the " tall,” and place this mark at the nei k 
of the coat, exactly on the back seam, pin 
half the collar in position on to the coat 
Place a pm across under the revcis, to 
show the exact point the collar is to reach, 
and also the space, or “ break,” between the 
collar and the revers 


Remrive the coal and cl.riw^a chalk line on 
it round the hall-toll.ii which h.is been jnnned 
on. and ex.utlv .it the eilge ol il. .ind make 
a chalk m.iik .moss nndei the levers exailh 
while flu })in w.is juit in to m.iik the bleak 
lake out all the ])nis, fold fhe i oat in h.ilf, 

and pm the neck together, collect the 

line jiisl niadf‘ lounil tlie h.iM of the collai. 

and tailoi tack 

ONei It thiough to 
the olhei .side 

Cut thiongh the 
still lus ol the 
t.iiloi tat king, and 
]>in on the lollai, 
commeni mg .it 
\ the cimtie-bai k, 

.iiul following the 
line ol t.iiloi taik- 
/ mg all round — 

/ the bie.ik on e.ich 

/ silk must ex.ictly 

j J ni.ili h 'Pat k the 

loll.ii on ( aiefully 
and II 1 in 1 y , 
slightly e.ising it 
on to the coal 
a t I o s s t h e 
shoiildii seams 
hell it on very 
neatly with silk, 
on the vi^ht side 
ot till coat 

( Il I o ft all 
suiieilliioiis turn- 
ings round the 
neck, graduating 
them so as to 
avoid any sudden 

Diagram I The canvas musi be brought tllK knC‘SS 1 11 C 

up over the kcam and slit down in two (urnillgS at the 
toj) of the revers 
when it rests on the tollar must also bi cut 
awaiy as much as possibk*, then hei ringbone 
all the r.iw edges down on to the loll.ir 
'J'hesc stitches need niA be small, but they 
must be regular, so tliat tlie turnings may he 
as fiat as possible under the facing of the 
collar 
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TIic coat must now be turned up all 
round tlie bottom, and the law edge licrring- 
boned down very ln>hily with very fine silk 
The merest thread of the material ot the 
coat must lx; taken iij) on the needle, and the 
stitches must not be Msiblc on the light side 
Danij) all the turnings that have been hernng- 
boned down, on tlie wiong side, and jiress 
them well, being caielul not to strc'tch the 
<‘<Ige of the coat oi (ollai For the facing 
for the (oJIar < ut a i>ie(e of material, on the 
siiaight — le . the length ol the collar along 
the cut edf^r, and the defith of it, selvedge- wise*. 

Is H — 'I he leason the 1 . icing must be 
cut at ross the “ cut edge ” is that it may be 
stretched to the 
shape of the 
coll.ii, and that 
the “ giain " ol it 
111. IV matcli that 
ot tlu back of the 
coat 

'1 his facing 
in u st be cut 
shghtl> l.iigtr 
tlian the ttdl.ir, 
so that It ma\ be 
“tased” when 
b( ing t.ic ked ovci 
the ( .1 11 \ as — 
ot hei vv ise the 
t Ol n c 1 s of the 
collai \Njllturnup 
'l.itk It o\ei 
the I anv.is along 
theinuUllc ol the 
( oll.u . tuin in the 
cdg(‘sotthela( iiig 
so that ilin.iy ;ics/ 
pioiect Severn/ tlie 
under edge ol the 
collai, and tac kit 
Diaiiram 2 The facing must be cut off (loW 11 lieatly 110.11 
and latkid down in a slaniing direction Till 11 

towards ilit back of coat , , 

in each edge in 

thes.iint w.iN lioin tlie " bie.ik ”to thecoiiiei 
Cut .iw.iN .ill supeilluoiis in.iteiial ,xt the 
coineis and tack lliiiii down hrinly and 
iieatU 

IS H — riie leason the l.icing must be 
tacked to piojcxt l)o><nui the undc'i 

C’dge ol the collai is to enable the woikcr to 
fell tlie coltar to the l.uiiig all loiind 
the outei edge and round the two corners to 
the " bleak 

Fioiii the “ bre.ik,” the facing must be 
cut oil. turiu'd m, and tacked down in .i 
sl.inting diiection towards the back of the 
coat, as shown in Diagram z Bung 
the edge ol the l.iiing ol the "stand” 
down sinoolhh , .ind l.ick the raw edges 
dow n Hat 

Cut the lacing foi the Ironts and rexers 
the same wax of the m.iteii.d .is tlie fionlsof 
the coat, .is shown in Diagiani 3, long enough 
to be tinned m .11 the bottom and to lx* 
tuiiiod in at the top, to meet the slanting 
line of the lacing of the collar Tack 
this facing flat .ill doxxn the fiont ol the 
co.xt, and ** ease ** it xxcll oxer the revers. 



holding the revers over the hand, and tack 
tovvarcls the point 

N B — If the facing of the revers is put 
on too “ tight *’ the points will t urn up Any 
suix;rfliious “ casing *’ must be shrunk awa\ 
when the pressing is done Instructions foi 
shimking will be gix'cn m the next lesson 

After the facing has been c.irefully 
tacked on, c ut the edge of it to about half an 
inch beyond the edge of the coat, and from 
the crease of the levers (or bottom of tlie 
" bridle ”) turn it m and tack it neatly clow-m 
the fiont edge, so that the coat slightly 
projects beyond it 
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Diagram 3 Facing for front and revers, to be cut from material 
left over as shown in Diagram I, page 757 

On Ihe levels il musi be lurneil in and 
tacked s(» Ih.il the " facnif' ” jiiojec ts slightlx 
bexoiid the co.it 'Ihe sliort piece Irom the 
“ Imsik ” must be cut oil, turncxl m, .iiid 
carclullx l.ickecl down in .1 sUnling cliicction, 
just to meet, but not oxxil.ii>, the facing 
of 1 he c oll.ir 

Tmii in and tack tlie ‘ facing ” of the fiont 
at the bottom to coxier the turned up edge of 
the coat, .incl fell the /atuif; to the coat — .vJong 
the boltoin .ind clown thi' front edge, and 
li'll the coat to the ‘ l.icing” round the revels 
.incl collar 

XB — Circ.it care must be taken not to 
sliow th.it the fc'llmg is lexersed .it the point 
xvhere the revers turn b.ick on the coat 
'Ihe felling must be clone xer) neatly — w’lth 
silk to m.itch the ni.iteri.il, .md no stitches 
must be taken through to the right side 

Fiom tlie break,” the ‘facing” of the 
coll.ir and of the rexeis must be joined 
togethcT xvith silk to m.ilch the material, by 
a kind ot invisible shjislilch 'lo do this, 
t ommciicc* .it the * break,” ,ind jiul the needle 
from undeineath into one edge of the 
iii.iten.il, di.ixx the silk through, and pass 
it straight acioss to take up a few threads 
along the mateiial at the ojijiosite edge , 
pass the silk back slraiglit across, and take* 
up a fexv threads ot the material along the 
other edge Continue this stitch from one 
edge to the other, to the end 

N B — 'I his little seam must be vcr\ 
ncath xxorked so that tlie stitches may not 
shoxx at .ill, or any canvas betxvcen the 
edges 

Before proceeding further xvith the xx'ork 
the coat must be thoroughly' jiresscd all 
ox'cr It IS the ueigfU and the time given to 
pressing xvhich ensure gcxxi and lasting 
results — it should be done xxith a "tailoi’s 
goose,” xxhicli IS laigcr and he.ix'ier than a 
liat-iron (See p.igc 75. P.irt i Hvkky 
Woman’s Encxclopadia ) 

70 he eoutiniud. 

The fiilJiwinK ire ji.hmI hriiis f.»r iu|>i>l}iii,' M .t. ri.iK tic, niontiniied in 
thii Sittmi I urbtt Co (' At-u ’ (. urstt;,) , i. lark A. l o 

,ind C It iiiiiii'i 
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Tins section of Km-ky Woman 

s Kncyc 101*1 1 > 1 \ will form .1 pr.iclic.il .ind lucid guide to the manv I 

br.iiuhos oi needlework ll will 

be fully illusiniled by di.igr.ims 

and photographs, and, as in other 

sections of tins book, the direction 
the subjects dealt with will be 

given arc put to a practical test 

beioie tluy arc printed Among 

Embioidtiy 

A'ntlltn" 

Jlaniini^ zailh a Strains; 

Jiinhi oidt i fd Collars and 

C lot he/ 

l/tii hint 

Blousi \ 

Jit a idling 

ll'/ial tan he dotn zaith 

Late ICotl 

All J'altlnoflih 

Rihbon 

Dtawn Till cad It^oih 

lUain Nctdliivoik 

Ct ; man . Iff/it/nr 1 1 oi k 

Tallin" 

J*n unis 

iMono'iam Di sii;ns. 

A'cl/iny 

Sittuns;^ Mat hint s 

elt,, tit 


LETTERS FOR EMBROIDERY 


Bj Mhs H NBVILL JACKSON 

Author of ‘■A History of I ! anti mad t face," <4 

(See Coloured FrontMi.iece and Transfer presented with this Part) 

Simple Methods of Embroidering Letters — Many Uses for the Transfer Design— Coloured 
Markings — The Open'work Letter — Framing Letters with Small Flowers— Presents — Letters and 
Ribbon Work — A Hot-water Cosy 

CiNCL the p.ilmy clan's of llic sampler, or sam Markmir by Deputy 

cloth, the art of marking household and It is quite a usual juaclite to < ommissioii 
personal linen has troni 

||■|■||■|■■|||■■■||||■||[■|||||||■|■|||PP^^'V whom <i 

linon m fl do/eit s( hool sliirts 


suficied eclipse 
All fine linen is 
still marked with 
the embioidery 
needle, and the 
beauty of the 
lettering, together 
with the fantastic 
variety of the 
monogram, have 
not vvaneci , but 
the homely mark- 
ing with service- 
able cross-stitch 
on our everyday 
garments, or on 
the stout everyday 
house linen, is 
practically a thing 
of the past More 
or less successful 
indelible inks have 
come, and scien- 
tific explanations 
tell us that, if pro- 
perly used, they 
never burn holes 








the firm from 
whom we older a 
do/en SI hool shirts 
.111(1 J'hon (ollars 
loi our boy to 
m<Lik them witli 
his full name and 
siliool numbci 
befoie they aie 
sent home Thus 
tile tiouble of the 
111.11 king pioiess is 
r ('d u ( ( d to a 
niiiiimuiii, and <i 
Singh' sentenc c 
wiitten with the 
Older l.ikes the 
]>l.i( c of many 
ii o u 1 s of fine 
need le woi k in 
minute red cioss- 
stitch, with much 
C O ll 11 t 1 11 g o 1 
thie.ids .ind con- 
suiting the 
s.irnjih'i. This 
would liavc been 
the process 150 


HOT do th^ ink c,^c n..ci»l on . iK’n. frw, .not... «. <!««.«- .n onfcr .o “fnll 

letters wash outr — .k,#...!-.. long morning 


•mbro'dcr initiali 
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A pillow sliani m llr^l^lltrhell linrn ariH monosram F N J in«d«' 
with our ttansfer leiters 


would h.ivc lu‘fn sjxtiI with Ihe sporting 
chances ol the m.irkin|;-ink bottle, with oi 
witlioul hot iHJiis Ol a possdile scoithinf? 
luischame in front of llu niirscrv fne 

'I wo Ltfstfntiuls in Letter Dettiftnint; 

Iheie aie Iw'o (‘ssentials in letter designinj? 
— the first, legibility . the second, aftiMc 
beauty Th.it it is jiossible to combine these 
tw’o cpi.dMus is \eiy <Ie.ul> demonstrated 
bv the idj)h ilict.s in our liansler ji.ittc'i n given 
<iw’ay with this i)ait of Kvluy Woman’s 
KncSciopa-dia 

The huge lelteis lend themselves to varied 
Ireatmeni As seen in the nightdress 
i.ise iiattern, they may .iii])ear 
in their simplest torm, wa*ll padded 
w'lth soft embioidcr\ cotton, and 
worked o\er fiom each outside line 
straight <u'rc>ss, no notice Ix’ing taken 
ot the inside lines and peails The 
flowci, also jiadded and worked in 
satin stitch, will make an agreeable 
break in tho thick mam lines, and 
the foliated edge will also be found 
t(' Ik* very helpful in lelieving this 
thick and luindsome method of 
w Ol king 

Ag,iin, a moic ornate method will 
be toiincl not loo difficult for the t\io 
in lettei embrouleiy, because ot the 
extremclv jdaiii aiici e.isy lines in the 
translei The edge should be slightly 
])added and afteiw arils w'orked in 
satm-stitch, the inside line indicating 
the width Jor this stitch The small 
eiiclosc'd pearls in the mam lines 
should also be in Siitin-stitch, and be 
\ery clear and round 

It IS hardly necessary to remark 
that such embroidery as this should 
always be done in a fiame. The 
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small round ones of bent wood, with tiny 
metal clip, arc the most useful They are 
light, easy to hold, and by clipping in the 
material to be worked upon put no undue 
strain on fine fabric at a given point When 
using the old -fashioned frame, where the 
linen or cambric had to be sewn on to 
stout webbing, there w'as always danger lest 
the material should tear or holes be made 
with the straining threads, however care- 
fully done The further drawback of the 
S17C and clumsiness of the frame was also 
obvious , the small bcntw'ood frame can be 
earned about and used anywhere. 

Coloured Marking: 

Though coloured cottons are not so 
j)o))ular as white, there is still a good deal of 
marking done m red, blue, or more delicate 
tinted mgram and washing threads Some 
women adopt a distinctive colour, such as 
jiale blue, hcliotro}ic, or faintest tinted green, 
and have their name or initials embroidered 
alw'ays in that tint, using lingerie ribbons of 
the same colour foi tlircading laces and 
embroideries on thc'ir undcrlini'n Such 
fane ic‘s .lie very ckiint} , but do not appeal to 
the multitude 

I'here is an ,'iltog(‘1hei desir.ible embodi- 
mi'nl of the letter beautiliil which wi* have 
not yet mentioned — the nccdlew'ork d jour, 
lor w'hiih oui handsome huge alphabet is 
eminently suilecl Ihe ojii'iiwork letter is 
usually attemjHed only by the cxj>criencc‘cl 
w'orker, and may Ih' clone in various w'ays, 
by stiletto holes oversewn, w'lthin the com- 
jiass ol the satin-stitcli outline, or by cutting 
out the centre line beUvi'i'ii tlie embroidered 
outline* and w'orking a filling ot lacc-stitch 
The pattern of such a lace-stitch c an be left 
to the im.igination of the worker, but some 
simple variety of tlie evei -useful buttonhole. 



Huckaback cowel with crochet lace insertion and initiab P.B.H in our 
transfer embroidered letters 
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chamber. A couple of daintily embroidered 
pillow shams, four pairs of sheets, and half 
a dozen towels, using the graceful letters 
given in our pattern, which lend themselves 
so ■well to the inteitwming of initials, which 
IS the most effective and by far the most 
fascinating way ol monogiam making 

For those who do not tare for the ordinary 
kiiul of fancy woik, letter embroidery fur- 
iiislics just tilt* most interesting type of 
iK'odlccraft 

Fancy Letter^: other than Linen 

Caul-tases, woik-bags, ti.ivc Ihng comforts, 
blotteis, and bt)ok-toveis .ne .ill gicatly 
enhanced in be.iut> and x.iliie if they bear 
the initials of the ownei If one is making 
a luesent it gives the lecijuent .in agiccable 
suijnist^ to find her own naiiit* embroideied 
tlieieon Men esjiet lallv a]>im‘iiatc the exlr.i 
thoughtfulness which 'this little seivicc so 
delicately conveys 

The time is jiasl when women embroidered 
th(‘ initials of then de.ii ones with their own 
hair IViIiajis the usages of the modern 
Liundress put a stoj) to the pietty method 
of hair embioidery, Imt fine effects can be 
stitch W'llI be found most successful, as the obtaiiu'd wuth silk 

^'^ ^^**^^* **' designing oiii Icttcis. veiy sjiccial 
With legal d to oui small alph.ibct, p.idding thought has been given to tlie embroidress 

•and satin-stitc h wull be found most sue c esstul, who w ishi‘s to use* them for .irlic les dec orated 

and the choice worker will hcic see an ojipoi- with iibbon work, lor sc'qums, for licad 

tunity foi framing m some sinijile manner woik, and all the other manifest. dions which 

Fven a line drawm lound with a pcmiiy as the model n ncedlewoni.ui knows so well liow 

guide, if the letter is wtH set in the ccuitie, to disj>l,i) 'llu littk* llowei in the main 

fyeatly enhances the hcauty of the maiking stems shows v\c II .is a d.iiiit} lose in gatherod- 

if another line is diawn outside the penny up niiniatuic iiIjIhui m led .ind lose colour; 

onc-cighth of an inch larger Both these fhe jxails may l)t‘ woik'd in rose and have 

lines are p.iddcd and oversewn in fine < of Ion, tlu senibkinic ol buds, the u-. of the outline 

and tiny French knotb are jdac ed bet wc en tile lettei in gieen llu blossoiiLs m.iy also be 

two lines, or «i single row of jiearls, one-cighlh embioidi led, and 1* i cm b knots, ,i tiny seijuiii, 

of an inch space being left between each jieai 1 <»i be.Kls toi m tlu* 1 1 nf i (‘ of eac h llovxer 

Ol placed close logethei asjie.irls on a stung In the liol-watei cosv the letteis .iie ont- 
Ihis idea can be varied to any extent, but lined in serviceable bhu* ingiain lotton , the 

the woiking ol such a design must be done lloweis aie woi ked cntiiilv in Fiench knots, 

in a flame, or the circle will not Ixj.'acc urate, w ith excc llent i tie 1 1 

for in embroidering a round, though 
one begins wath the stuff square be- 
fore us, we must woik it where the 
woof and warp draw fioiii top to 
bottom as well as crosswise, and on 
the bias, as the Americans and 
Canadians call it 'Uiercfoie tlie 
frame is our sure st,ind-by, and pre- 
vents the stuff from pulling undid) 
us suggest that only best 
things should .it fiist be atlemiited 
It IS pleasant to have half a dozen 
handkerchiefs wdiich arc abow' re- 
proach wuth regard to the d.untine‘«s 
of their embroidery, even if wc hav 
•not time to do all The girl who is 
preparing^ her trousseau will know' 
well which garments shall lie 
selected for this distinctive work 
With regard to household linen, 
also, if time docs not permit of our 
whole stock being embroidered, let 
us begin wath enough to furnish 

forth the necessaries foi the £uest case embroidered in white flourishinK thread iransfer letters 

g wole g j fnonoSTftm 




A dainiy work-baji in embroidered linen, with initial letter that 
harmonises perfectly with the design worked thereon 
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HOME-MADE TASSELS 

•Tassels made to match one’s gowns are To cover this head make about four knots 

* costly. They can, however, be made close together at one end of a piece of 

very mexpensively at home. narrow Hussian braid. Sew this on round 

One of the simplest forms of tassel is the base Then continue to stitch the plain 
made from an eighth of a yard of braid- braid round the mould until you arrive at 
fringe (Fig i) A piece of narrow Russian the top, where four more knots are tied in 
braid, about three inches long and of the the braid and stitched in place, 
same colour, is sewn on to one end of this A very handsome and effective tassel for 
to make the loop The fringe is then rolled a cloak is seen in Fig 3 Gold beads that 

round and round, and firmly sewn The give the effect of cords are used for it, and 

braid on which the fringe is made forms the a small one will need half of a bunch, about 
head of the tassel, which is covered with is 3d The beads can be left on their 
a little piece of dull gold furniture galon onginal threads, which should be affixed to 
This IS drawn together slightly at the top a gold cord used for the loop. This is passed 



Fir I. A simple form of tassel, made of braid fringe, with apiece of dull gold furniture galon and Russian braid to form the top 
Fig. 2 An easily made tassel of silk fringe or knitting silk The top is covered with Russian braid in the same colour Fig. 3 A 
pretty tassel for a cloak, made of gold beads that give the effect of cords Fig 4 An original and smart tassel, made of Russian braid 
to match the colour of the gown on which it wilt be worn Each strand terminates in a l.ttie gold tassel 

and bottom, and finished v^ith a piece of through the centre of the button-moulds of 

the Russian braid rather closely knotted which the top is composed A simple and 

Another easily made tassel (Fig 2) may easy method of ornamenting this top is to 

be composed of a silk fringe , or some knit- cover it with a tiny piece of fancy gold and 

ting silk can be wound round a couple of silver braid 

post-cards, and the silk tied at one end and In Fig 4 will be found a most original and 
cut at the other This is sewn securely on smart tiissel for a cloak or a gown, for either 
to a loop of Russian braid to match The day or evening wear Strands of narrow 

head of mis tassel is contrived from a couple R.ussian braid to match the gown with which 

of very rounded wooden button-moulds, put it is to be worn are employed in the making 
together and covered with thin mushn to of it, each strand finished with a little gold 

keep them in place The mushn must be tassel. The top is covered with ordinary 

pierced with a stiletto, so that the braid narrow gold braid, closely knotted, and then 
loop can be passed up through the holes m sewn round and round This gives it a 
the buttons, and brought out at the top. heavy, massive look that is very rich m effect. 
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Fig 5 Fig 6 


Fig 5 A tassel for an evening gown 
made of silver bead fringe Strings 
of bugles and silver beads are added 
on the outside The top is of an 
original and charming design Fig 6 
Some of the newest tassels are very 
long and this one, 8 inches in length, 
IS made of small beads to match the 
gown, either day or evening, with 
which It IS worn 


For the little 
gold tassels it is 
best to buy a large 
reel of gold thread 
at IS 3cl Cut off a 
dozen pieces ot 
the Russian braid 
]ust under eight 
inches long Have 
ready two pieces of 
card one inch and a 
half in depth Place 
one end of the braid 
between the cards, 
and then wind the 
gold thread round 
and round, eight 
times on one side of 
the cards and eight 
on the other. This 
will bring the bnud 
into the centre of 
the head of the little 
tassel in process of 
formation 

Before beginning 
to wind, a piece of 
the gold thread 
must lie placed be- 
tween the cards 
near the top of the 
tassel, and, when 
the winding is done, 
this IS tied tightl> at 
the top, but not cut 
Pass the stissors 
between the cards 
.it the lower edge, 
and cut the 
t h 1 e .1 d s T h e n 
wind the gold 
thre.id round again 
a little below the 
to]) of the tassel to 


form the head and keep the braid more secure. 
Make a similar tassel at the other end of the 
piece of Russian braid, and at each end of 
all the other pieces Then catch all the pieces 
together, so that the tassels hang at different 
lengths, and sew them on to the muslin which 
covers the head of the tassel After this 
sew on the knotted gold braid as described. 

Veiy pretty tassels for evening gowms can 
be composed of gold, silver, or coloured bead 
fringes Roll this round and round as de- 
scribed for the first tassel Then on the 
outside put some strands with a bugle and 
two silver bc.ids thicadcd .ilterimtely To 
hide the braid on which the fringe is made, 
and make a head tor the tassel, stitch on 
some bugles closely At the top of the tassel 
should be a row of the silver beads, with 
a pearl in the centie and a loop of beads. 

A looi> t,iss(‘l IS one of the quickest 
ways of finishing the ends of a sash, oi stole, 
on an evening gowm, as the beads need not 
be Itiken off the threads on w'hich they aic 
bunched hour strands are sewui on just as 
they are, alter being tied to^viher Two 
arc taken across to the opposite end, and 
allowed to fall loose between, and tw'O arc 
made into loojis, one .ai each end A large 
jicarl is used to finish each end at the top 

Some of the newest tassels arc vciy long 
and narrow, the fringe part being eight inches 
or more in dcjith (Fig 6\ and look charming 
tiuadc of beads to in.atch the gown 'fhey 
tost very little to ui.ike, .is the beads for 
them arc not expensu e A machine silk is the 
best thing for threading these One bead 
should be tied on, then thread three beads 
Then return the lU'cdlt through all except 
the last one to be jnd on tiie thread, and 
tontiniie threading ( omit the beads, so as 
to be sure to get all the strands the same 
length 1 le the strands together, and fix 
them to the hc.id oi the tassel Sew stiands 
of bc.'ids over this to cover it 


ANOTHER PRETTY JABOT MADE FROM 
A FANCY HANDKERCHIEF 

ConUnurd fi-om pat;t 531 I at 14 

pOR this jabot a handkerchief with a very 
narrow hem-stitching and line of embioidery 
IS taken A piece 7J inches long is cut iiom the 
handkerchief, and this is cut again right down 
the centre A strip of Irish < lochet insertion, 
2 inches wide and a quarter of .1 y.ird long, is 
sewn between the jneccs, with the lower end i oming 
inches below the edge of the h.indkerchief. 
The whole is then bordered with a row of very 
narrow Valenciennes lace, which is gathered at the 
corners and jiround the hanging end of the ciochct 
to make it set The handkerchief is then folded 
back in two deep pleats coming under the c rex^het 
and m three narrow ple.its on each side going 
towards the centre After these have been tacked 
and pressed, the tacking threads should be taken 
out and the side pleats bi ought towards the 
centre, over the crochet insertion The pleats are 
then sewn into a narrow band of muslin 3 inches 
long. Or a wlute handkerchief may be used, folded 
into a box-pleat m the centre, and the box-pleat 
e'nhrnid#»r#»d hv hand in some simole design. 
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CROCHET STITCHES WORKED IN WOOL 

loHlMHtd /torn pi^e loto, Patt S 

Double Cross Trebles — Tricot and Treble— Trellls'work Tricot — Cluster and Slipstltch— Cosy 

Stitcb— Shell Stitch 

Dctublc Crosa Trebles 


Work a chain the length required 
ist row — Do one row of double crochet 
and bleak off 

2fid row — Begin with a slip loop on the 
hook and work i double treble on the ist 
double crochet stitch of previous row, 4 
<hain J double crochet into the same place, 
* <; chain, miss 4 stitches, and into the next 
stitch work 1 double crochet 4 chain, 1 
double treble into the same place, miss 4 
stitches, i double treble in the next stitch, 
4 chain I double crochet into the same 
place, and continue from * to end ot the 
row Break oil 

3rd row — Begin again on the right-hand 
side Make a slip loop on hook, work r 
double trelile into ist stitch (vt2 , at the 
top of 1st double treble of previous row) 
In working this double treble do not pull 
wool through the last two loops on hook, but 
j)ut the wool twice round hook and make 



Fig 10. Double cron frebics. In this pencrn • compound treble 
stitch IS used 


another double treble into the same phice, 
and, at the last, draw the wool through the 
three loops on hook together (these twostitc lies 
form a compound treble stitch) ♦ i double 
treble in the middle stitch of the 9 chain, 
j chain. 1 double treble into same phice, 
I comjioiind treble stitch on next double 
treble, \ chain, i comiiound treble on the 
next double treble, ancl continue from * to 
the end of the low 

Tricot and Treble 

Work two comjilcle rows of ordinary 
tricot (sec directions foi plain tricot, i>iigc 
237, Part 2) 

3rd row — Draw up a loop through ist 
perpendicular loop of hist low, ♦ 1 treble 
into 1st low (working through the 2nd 
perpcndiciilai loop), leaving two loops on 
hook, draw up 4 Icxms through the next 4 
loops of last row Repeat ^m ♦ to end 
of the row. Work the loops off m the usual 
way two at a time until one loop re- 
mains on hook. 


4ih row — Plain tricot. 

row — Draw up 3 loops through the 
perpendicular loops of the last row', * 1 treble 



Fig II Tncot and treble The introduction of the treble stitch 
forms e pleasing variation 


into the 3rd row (working through the per- 
]iciidicular loop), dniw up 4 loops through 
next perpendicular loops of Iasi row, continue 
fiom * to end of row. Work the loops off 
in the usual way 

(>//t row — Plain tiicot, and continue from 
the 3rd row 

Trellis-work Tricot 

Work a thain the length required 
i5f row — Turn, and draw up a loop through 
the 2nd foundation chain, t chain, * draw' 
up a loot) through the next foundation 
chain, 1 chain, and (.ontuiue Irom * to end 
of row 

2nd row — 3 chain, slip 1st loop off hook, 
draw the last loop of the 3 chain through the 
2nd loop on hook, 3 i ham, slip next loop off 
hook, draw' the last loop of the 3 chain 
through the next loo^i on hook, and continue 
in this way to the end of row 

3rd row — Put the shpped-off loop to the 
back of the 3 chain, draw up a loop through 



Fig 12 Trellis'worbtncot. This shows the loop that is slipped 
off at the back 


it, I chain, * put the hook into the next 
perpendicular loop (of previous row) and 
right under the chain and draw up a loop on 
the hook, put the next “ shpped-off ” loop to 
the back of the 3 chain, draw up a loop 
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through it, I chain, and continue from * to 
end of row, being careful to draw up a loop 
at the end of row through the ist chain stitch 
to make the edge perfectly even 
4/A row — The same as 2’nd row 
5/A row — The same as 3rd row 


Cluster and Slipstitch 

Work a chain the length required 



I'lg IS Cluster end slipstitch The row of slipstitching mekes 
e pretty ridge 


IS/ row — Wool over hook, draw up a loop 
through the 2nd foundation stitch, wool ov er 
hook, draw up another loop in the same phw e, 
iv'ool over hook, *ind draw it through the 
5 loops on hook «dl at the same time Wool 
over hook, draw up a loop through the next 
(oundation stitch, wool over hook, and draw 
up another loop in same jilace, w'ool over 
hook, and draw it through th(‘ 5 loops 
on hook at the same time Rc}:)cat tliesc 
i luster stitches to the end of the row 
2nd row — i chain to turn, then ^lipstiUh 
all along the top line of stitches - viz , the 
backstitch of the jirevious low 

To slipstitch, put the hook through the 
1st back stitch nearest the hook, w^ool over 
hook, and draw it through the loop, and 
through the loop on the hook at the same 
time Continue to the end of tlie low Tiiin 
with I chain Work these two rows alter- 
nately 

CoAy 5titcb 

Work a chain the length required 



Fig H. Cosy stitch A very useful pattern for a rug or muffler 


1 st row — I double crochet into 2nd 
foundation chain stitch next to hook, i treble 
into next stitch, i double crochet into next, 
I treble into tiie next, and so on to the end 
of row. 


2nd row . — i chain to turn, and according to 
whether the last stitch of previous row is 
a double or treble, so alternate the stitches — 
VIZ , the double crochets mii.st be worked 
above the trebles of the previous row, and 
the trebles above the doubles, w'orking through 
the back and front loops together each time 

Shell Stitch 

Work a chain of an odd number of stitches, 
and 5 o\ cr foi turning 

!<;/ iow — Draw up a loop through the 2nd 
thain slitch from hook, and draw up a loop 
through the next 4 chain stiUhes, making 
6 loops on hook Wool over hook, and draw 
it thiough the (> loops .it one time, ♦ i chain, 
drawr uj) a loop in the small round hole 
made by this chain stitch Draw up another 
in the fast stitch, at the hack, dr.iw up ii third 
loop ill the last chain the last group was 
worked into and j in each of the next 2 chain, 
wool over hook, and pull it through all the 
0 loops at one time Repecat from * to end 
of row 

2ml row — Turn with 2 chain 1 double 
crochet into the centre of the first shell 



Fig 13 Shell stitch Worked in soft wool this forms delightful 
shawls or fascinators for evening wear 


{viz , into the small hole), * 1 chain i double 
ciochet into the centre of the next shell, 
repeat from * to end oi row Work the last 
double crochet into the stitch at the edge ot 
the w'ork 

row —'I inn with ^ chain, draw' up a 
loop m the 2nd chain from hook (the chain 
just made), draw up a looj) in the next chain- 
siitch and i in the stitch at the edge ;ind i in 
c*ach of the next 2 stiUhes, putting the hook 
through the hack thread, wool over hook, and 
draw it through all the loops at once, * 1 
chain, dniw uj) a kxij) m the centre of the shell 
just wade, I in the back of the List stitch, i in 
the Icist stitch the group was worked into, and 
1 in each of the next 2 stitches, wool over hook, 
and draw it through all the loops Rejic.it 
irom * to the end of row 

4/A row — Turn wnth 2 ( ham i double 
ciochet into centre of first shell, * i chain 
I double crochet into lentre of next shell, 
repeat from * to end of row, finishing with 
I double crochet at edge Repeat rows 2 
and 3 alternately 

To be continued. 




Conducted by GLADYS OWEN 


All matters pertaining to the kitchen and the subject of cookery in all its branches will be 
fully dealt with in Every Woman’s Encyciopaedia Everything a woman ought to know will 
be taught in the most practical and expert manner. A few of the subjects are here mentioned : 

Recipca for I 


Gas Staves 
Utensils 

7 'he I'heory of Cooking 
The Coates Time-table 
Weights and Measures^ etc. 


Soups 
hntr^es 
Pa\try 
Puddings 
Salads 
Preserves t iti 

For the sake of ensuring absolute accuracy, no recipe is printed in this section which has not 
been actually made up and tried. 


Cookeiy foi Invalids 
Cookery for Children 
Vegetarian Cookeiy 
Preparing Game and Poultry 
The Art of Making Coffee 
IJmv to Carve Poiiltiyt foints^ etc. 


HOW TO SKIN AND FILLET FLAT FISH 

Filleting Quite a Simple Operation — Wash and Dry the Fish— Remove the Skin when Necessary- 
Use the Trimmings to Make Stock — How to Egg and Crumb the Fillets for Frying 


CvERY cook should know how to fillet 
^ and skm lish True, in towns, this 
is usually done by the fishmonger, but it 
is far more economical to do it at home, for 
then the trimmings can be boiled down to 
make fish sauces and soup 

Filleting is quite a simple operation, and, 
with the help of the two illustrations, should 
present no difficulties, even to amateurs 
First, wash and dry the fish Lay it flat 
on the board with the tail towards you, 
and the white side of the fish downwards 
(see Fig i). Take a sharp knife, cut round 
Ihe head 



over, and 


cut through the white skin down to the 
l)one Next make a long cut down the 
backbone on each side of the fish, following 
a faint line to be seen on the fish. 

Be sure to cut down until the bone can 
be felt with the knife 

THE ACTUAL FILLETING 

Make sure that the knife is really sharp. 
First remove the fillet on the left side of 
the fish To do this, hold the knife very 
flat, put the tip of the first finger — oi thumb, 
if it feels more convenient — ^into the cut down 

the b a c k - 
bone, draw 
back the 
flesh with 
the left 
hand, cut- 
ting it off 
the bones 
with the 
knife (see 
Fig. 1 ) 
Make long, 
smooth cuts 
with the 
knife, al- 
ways cut- 
ting to wards 

Fig. I. Filleting a pUw«. Piece the white tide of the fith downweide, cut round heed bone, vou Be 
ecrou Mil, end round the fins. Make a long cut down the backbone on each side of the fidi. ^ x' i * 
(A) shoMti the fins cut off careful that 
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with each cut the knife feels the bone, then 
no flesh will be left on it. Continue to draw 
back the flesh, and cut it away from the 
bone until one fillet is cut right ofi. Lay 
it on a tin hned with kitchen paper. 

Now turn the fish so that the second fillet 
IS on your left haii'd, then remove it m the 
same way as the first. When this is done, 
the upper pari of the fish will have all the 
bones exposed (see Fig 2, a) Next, turn the 
fish over and remove the two under fillets 
in exactly the same way, remembering the 
fillet that is being removed must always be 
on your left hand. 

'JThere will bi' four fillets 
in all, and if the opera- 
tion has been neatly 
performed, the skeleton 
will be complete, with 
no gaps in the fin bones 
round 

If, however, there are 
some bones missing from 
the skeleton, feel care- 
fully over the fillets 
They will probably be 
still adhering to the flesh , 
so cut them off carefully 
Put all the bones and fish 
trimmings in a saucepan 
with water to well cover 
them, and let them cook 
steadily for a quartei of 
an hour or a little more , then use the 
stock as the foundation of the sauce to 
serve with the fish 

Cut each fillet in two or three pieces, 
according to its size It is best to cut 
m a slanting direction , the pieces arc then a 
better shape than if the fillets were cut 
straight across 

TO SKIN PLAICE 

The black skin of plaice is most objection- 
able, and should be removed before cooking 
it This is never done by the fishmonger, 
as it takes time 

Lay one of the black-skinned pieces of 
fish on the board with the black skin 
downwards Dip the fingers in a little salt, 
to prevent them from slipping. Take hold 


of the tip of the tail end of the fillet, hold 
the knife very flat, cut up a little piece of the 
white flesh of the fish, takmg care not to 
cut through the skin. Continue to cut off 
the flesh, rolling it backwards with the knife 
and holding the flap of black skin carefully 
and tightly down (see Fig 2, b). The white 
skin need not be removed 

TO BOO AND CRUMB THE FISH 

Next beat up an egg on a plate and put 
some breadcrumbs on a piece of white 
pajici. Mix together on a plate about a 


tablcspoonful of flour, one tcaspoonful of 
salt, and half a tcasiioonful of peppei 
Dip each piece of fish in this seasoned flour, 
to dry and flavour it Next brush each piece 
of fish over with the beaten egg, and cover 
it with crumbs, pressing these down gently 
with a knife, so as to give a smooth, even 
surface. 

Have ready the pan of frying fat When 
a bluish smoke rises from it, put in the 
fish, a few pieces at a time, and fry them a 
light golden brown Dram the fish on 
paper. Serve it on a fish-paper on a hot 
dish. Garnish vnth fried parsley and, if 
liked, shoes of lemon. 

N B — All flat fish, such as soles, lemon 
soles, brill, etc., are filleted in the same way. 



It ^ckwards with the knife, end holding the flap of black fkin tight the while 


AVOIDINO MONOTONY IN l^CNTEN FARE 

Some Ways of Serving Eggs— Fish Pic — ^Savoury Rice— Oyster Toast — Oyster Patties — 


Sole a la 

A LTHOUGH meat is eliminated from the daily 
^ diet during Lent, it i.s not at all neces- 
sary that the dishes be flavourless or un- 
palatable Much variety can be obtained 
by a judicious choice of the ingredients, as 
the recipes that follow demonstrate. 

CROUSTADES OF BOOS 
Required • Slices of bread about oce and a half inches 
thick. 

Seven eggs 

Two tablespoonfuls of cream. 

One or two pickled gherkins. 

Salt and pepper 
Breadcrumbs. A little milk. 

Frying fat. 

ISu/RcterU for stx Persons.) 


Mornay 

With a plain cutter about an inch 111 
diameter stamp the bread into rounds. 
Then, with a pointed knife, scoop out the 
centre of each so tiiat a thm hollow case of 
bread remains Be careful not to put the 
knife thiough the side of the case Dip each 
case for a second in a little milk, beat up an 
egg on a plate, brush each case over with 
egg, then cover it with crumbs, pressing 
them on with a knife. 

When a faint bluish smoke rises from 
the frying fat, put in the cases, two at a 
time, and fry them a golden brown. Drain 
them well on paper. Break an egg carefully 
into each case, put about a teaspoonful of 
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cream on each, with a sprinkling of salt and 
pepper. Put the cases on a baking>tin in a 
moderate oven, and let them bake until the 
eggs are lightly set. Cut the gherkins into 
strips, and arrange them in a trellis pattern 
across the toji of each. Serve at once 
garnished with fried parsley. 


of butter. Xf there should be any kind of 
fish>sauce over from a meal it should be 
used instead of making fresh. 

If instead of potato this pie is covered with 
cooked macaroni, and slices of tomato on the 
top of this, and baked until the tomato is 
cooked, it will be found excellent. 


BAKBD EQQS AND BEANS 

Required 'Jhrcc nr more iipw-ldul eggs 
A small tin nf beans and tomatn sauce 
A little butter 
(Sufficient for thrtc persons ) 

Well butter thiec scallop-shells, either the 
natuial shells 
or those made 
of fireproof 
china ISreak 
an egg into 
a cup, then 
slip it gently 
into a shell 
put the shells 
on a baking- 
fin, keeping 
them upright 
with wads ot 
paper Bake them in a moderate oven 
until the eggs are lightly set Mcaiitmie 
turn the licans and tomato sauce into a small 
pan and make them very hot . then when the 
eggs are cooked arrange them as a bolder 
lound each shell 

FISH PIE 

Requind Oiu luMpod bn akbistcupful i*t any kind 
of ci»nkfd hsh 

1 wo heaix'd bu akfastcupfuls of iri.islu'd potatoes 
Two oiinc<‘s (tf butter 
One nunei nf flour 
One li iid-bniUd egg 
One pint nf milk 01 tish stock 
Salt and pi pi>i’r 
(Sufficunt for SIX persons ) 

Rub the potatoes thiough a sieve, melt 
h.ilf the but lei m a saucepan, then add 
the potatoes, a tables] loonful of the milk, 
.md salt and pepiier to taste Mix all well 
together 
K e m o \ e 
all skin and 
bone f rom 
the fish, clioj) 
it coaiselv, 
and put It m 
a pie -dish. 

.Melt the lesl 
of Ihcbuttei. 
stir in the 
flour smooth- 
ly. and add 
the stock 01 milk . the latter should 
have been boiled for ten minutes uith 
the fish-bones and trimmings Stir this 
.sauce over the fire till it boils and thickens, 
then add the egg chopiicd m large pieces, 
and the salt and pep]ici. Add sufficient 
sauce to the fish to moisten it well, 
cover the dish with the potato, smooth 
it evenly over the top, then mark it across 
and acioss with a fork. Put some little 
bits of butter on it here and there, and 
bake m a moderately hot oven till a 
light brown. Dripping can be used in place 


SCALLOPS OF CHEESE AND EQQS 

Requtn d Three eggs 

A small lump of butter 
About SIX ounces of grated cheese 
Salt and pepper 
(SuffiLtent for three persons ) 

Well butter 
three scallop- 
shells. shake 
into each a 
thick layer of 
grated cheese, 
carefully 
break an egg 
into each 
shell, sprinkle 
each egg with 
a little salt 
and {lepper, 
then cover entirely with grated cheese. Put 
the shells on a baking- tin m the oven and 
bake until the cheese is nicely browned and 
the eggs lightly set. Serve them at once. 

N H — Parmesan cheese has the best 
flavour when cooked, but any stale cheese 
can be used. 

RAMAKINS OF EQQS 

Requind Two eggs 

One tablLspfMuifuI of chopped mushroom 
One tcaspoonful of milk 
Half dll ounce of buttei 
A few browned breadcrumbs 
Salt and pepper 

(Su flu lent for three or four persons ) 

Ha\c ready some paper or china rama- 
km cases, beat the eggs to a light froth, add 
the milk and a little seasoning 

Next heat the butter m a ])an . when it 
bubbles pour 
in the egg 
mixluie and 
stir it over a 
low fire until 
It IS soft and 
creamy. 

Each case 
should be 
half-filled 
with the mix- 
ture, then put 
in about a 
tcaspoonful of the chopped mushroom, and 
on tins a little more of the egg, heaping it up 
a little 

Sprinkle some browned crumbs on the toj> 
and serve at once in the cases on a lace paper. 

N B — Poultry, game, cooked tongue, or 
fish, can be used instead of mushroom if 
meatless fare is not desired. 

SAVOURY RICE 

Required One ounce of butter. 

Four ounces of nee 

Three ounces of cooked fresh or smoked fish. 
Three breakfastcupfuls of stock 



Oyster Patties 



Scallops of Cheese and Eggs 
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One taWe- 
spoonful of 
finely chop> 
ped onion. 

One table- 
spoonful of 
chopped 
parsley 
Salt Cay.- 
enne 

{’Sufficient tor 
eight persons ) 

Wash the 
rice Melt the 
butter, and 
Iry the onion 
in It until it IS a pale yellow. Add the 
rice, and stir it into the butter over the 
fire for about five minutes Then add the 
stock, and cook the rice until it is quite 
soft and has absorbed the stock 

If it seems too thick before it is cooked 
enough, add more stock or water to it. 

When the rice is a soft, thick mass, add the 
fish, parsley, and seasoning. Heat thoroughly 
Pile up the mixture in the centre of a hot 
dish, and serve it at once as hot as possible 
This makes an 
i‘xcellent and 
econ o in 1 c a 1 
supper dish. 

OYSTER 
PATTIES 
Required Iwo 
dozen oysters 
.ind their 
liquor 

Half a pound 
of put! pas- 
try 

Two and a 
h.Uf ounces 
of butter 
'1 wo ounces 
of flour 
One pint of milk 
Quarter of .1 lemon 
Salt and cayi'une 

Roll out the pastry half an inch thick 
Stamp it into rounds with a cutter the size 
of a wineglass Mark a ring m the centre 
wuth a smaller cutter, but do not press it 
far in Bake the cases a delicate brown in 
.1 quick oven, then carefully remove the 
marked centre, saving it to lay on the top 
of the p.itty as a lid Hollow out the cases 
carefully and fill them with the following 
mixture 
Put the 
oysters and 
their liquor in 
a saucepan, 
and let them 
just reach 
boiling point , 
then remove 
at once from 
the fire 
Strain off the 
liquor and 
put it aside 
Beard the 
oysters and 


cut each in 
three. Melt 
the butter in 
a jxin, stir in 
the flour, then 
add the milk 
and oyster 
liquor and let 
it boil, adding 
a little lemon- 
juice .and a 
dust of cay- 
enne When 
the sauce is 
quite thick, 
add the oysters Fill the pastry cases with 
the mixture, piling it up slightly ; put on the 
little tops of pastry and the patties are ready. 
OYSTER TOAST 

Required One dozen oystetb 
One t)unce of butter 
Two tdblespoonfuls of crumbs. 

Two tablespoon fuls of cream. 

One gill of milk 
Salt and pepper. 

Slices of hot buttered toast 
{Sufficient for two persons ) 

Melt the 
butler m a 
small pan, stir 
inthecrumbs 
then add the 
milk, and stir 
over the fiic 
until the 
mixture boils. 
Whip the 
cream until 
it will just 
hang on the 
whisk, then 
stir it in 
lightly. 

Beard the oysters and divide each into 
quarteis, then add them to the sauce. 

Cut off the crusts from some piei es of hot 
buttcrcfi toast, and heap uj) the mixture on 
it Put it back in the oven, and heat 
thoroughly, then serve it at once 

N B — If a cheaper dish is pi eferred, omit 
the cream 

SOLE A LA MORNAY 

Required Two medium-MZcd soles 

Half a gill of white wine (This can be omitted ) 
One ounce (Mcii 
of grated 
l*arrricsa 11 
and Gruy- 
<re cheese 
Half a pint 
of milk 

Half a lemon 
A small bunch 
of parsley 
and herbs 
One small 
onion 

Salt and 
pepper 

Two tea- 
spoo n f ul s 
of flour. 

Two ounces of 
butter. 



Fish Pie 



Baked Eggm and Beans 



Sole a la Mornay 
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Fillet the fish neatly, and fold each fillet 
in two, arranging them closely in a fireproof 
dish. Sprinkle with a little lemon-juice, salt 
and pepper, and the white wine if used. 
Chop the onion very finely and lay on the 
top. Cover with buttered paper and bake 
gently for eight to ten minutes Hoil the fish- 
bones and herbs with the milk till reduced to 
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half the quantity. Stir in the flour to an 
ounce of the butter, melted ; add the stock, 
cook for ten minutes, and then add the rest 
of the butter and half the cheese. Put a 
layer of sauce in a dish, then the fillets, pour 
over the sauce. Sprinkle the remamder of 
the cheese on top, and colour nicely in a 
quick oven Serve at once 


RECIPES FOR ENTREES 


Chicken Collops— Chicken a la Burnham— Pigeons a la Medicis— Veal Creams— French Steaks— 
Cutlets a la Normande— Fillets of Sole a la Colbert— Maitre d’Hotel Butter 


CHICKEN COLLOPS 

liequtred About six ounces of raw chicktii 
One* ounce of liutter 
(JuartiT of a jnnt of milk 
One traspuonful of floin 
Salt, pepper, ami nutniLg 
Two teaspoorifulij of chopped onion or ‘.h.illot 
(Suffii tent ft r thrt i pcr\om ) 

Chop the chicken finely or pass it through 
a mincing mathinc Melt the butter in a 
stcwpaii, put m the choiipcd onion, and let 
It took foi three or four minutes without 
letting it colour Then add the chicken 
and cook il until it looks quite white, then 
sprinkle o\e 
the flour, add 
the milk, and 
stir It ()\ er 
the fire until 
the saute 
boils. Next 
add seasoning 
to taste. 

Draw the pan 
to the side ol 
the flic and 
let its con- 
tent.s simmer 
g e n 1 1 V for 
about half an hour Ariange the meat 
on a hot dish uith a border round of neat 
sippets of to.ist or fiicd bread, and rolls of 
toasted bacon 

CHICKEN A LA BURNHAM 

Reqmrcd Oiu* good-si/fd chickrti 
One carrt>l, turnip, and tnnon 
A bunch of parsley .md herbs 
A bav-leaf 
One ounce of bacon 
A few s] lot's of chert il 
S.iiad 

For the sauce 

One and a half pints of chicken stock 
Two tablespoonluls of aspic jelly or four sheets of 
gelatine 

One ounce «*f flour 

One and a half ounces of butter. 

Salt and pepper 
{Sufficient for SIX persons ) 

Prepare and tiuss the bud, ttiap it m a 
piece of greased paj^cr Put it m a stewpan 
with milk and watci m equal inoportion to 
covei It. Wash and prepare the \egctables, 
tul them in quarters, and tie the herbs m a 
bunch. Add the herbs, vegetables, and 
bacon to the chicken, etc. Put the lid on the 
pan and let the contents simmer gently for 
about an hour until the bird is tender. 


out the chicken and let it cool slightly, after 
first removing the paper. Then cut the bird 
into neat, small joints, taking off the skin 
Ccucfully 

Skim off all fat from the stock. 

Next prepare the sauce. 

Melt the butter in a small pan, stir in the 
flour smoothly, then add the stock gradually, 
and sliT until it boils. Melt the gelatine in 
four tablespoonfuls of watci and strain it into 
the sauce Season it carefully, remember- 
ing that as the dish is to be eaten cold it 
.should be more highly seasoned th.in if it were 
intended to be 
eaten hot. 

Place the 
joints of 
chicken on a 
dish, or on a 
wire cake- 
stand if one 
1 s available. 
Pour some 
sauce over 
each joint so 
as to coat 
It smoothly 
and evenly. 
Arrange a neat bed of any kind of salad 
that happens to be in season on a silver 
dish. Decorate each joint with a spray or 
two of chervil, or, if preferred, fancy shapes 
cut out of truffle Arrange tlie joints on the 
bed of salad and serve. 

PIGEONS A LA MEDICIS 

Required Two Bordeaux pigeons 
Half a pound of calf’s liver 
I'our ounces of streakj bacon. 

One egg 
Breadcrumbs 
One small onion. 

Salt and pepper 

A gill of brown sauce 

Half a gill of cooked carrot and turnip. 

? uarter of a pound of mashed potato, 
wo ounces of butter 
{Sufficient for four pirsons ) 

Split the pigeons in halves, cuttmg them 
right dowTi the backbone Next take a 
sharp knife and take out the breastbones. 
Beat the birds slightly with a heavy knife so 
as to flatten them. Draw the skin neatly 
over the cut side. Heat the butter m a stew- 
pan , put m the pigeons with the cut side 
downwards. Lay a lid over the pigeons, with 
a weight on it so as to keep the birds flat. 
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Let them cook gently for ten minutes, then 
lift them out of the pan and press them 
between two plates until they are cold. 

Wash the liver carefully and cut it in thin 
slices. Cut the bacon into small pieces, 
and chop the onion. 

Put the bacon and onion in a pan and 
fry them a pale brown add the liver, salt, 
and pepper, and fry all for five minutes ovei 
a good fire. Next put all these ingredients 
in a mortar and pound them well , if no 
mortar is available, put them in an enamel 
bowl and use the end of a rolling pm in place 
of a pestle Wlien all are well pounded 
together, rub the mixture through a sieve and 
season it with salt and pepper. 

Spread a layer of this stuffing on the cut 
side of each half pigeon, smoothing it over 
with a knife dipped in hot water Brush 
each piece over with beaten egg and cover 
it with breadcrumbs When a faint bluish 
smoke rises from the frying fat put in the 
pieces of pigeon and fry them carefully. 
After the first few minutes lessen the heat, 
otherwise the outside will be too dark beioie 
the inside is sufficiently cooked Heat the 
mashed potato in a small pan, season 
carefully, and arrange it in a semicircle on 
a hot dish. Put the pieces of pigeons on 
this, piessmg them firmly on to the potato 
Heat the sauce and pour it round Garnish 
the dish with small heaps of balls of carrot 
and tumip 

Jf there is no round vegetable cutter, cut 
the carrot and turnip in small dice, and cook 
them until tender m boiling water with salt 
m it, 

VEAL CREAMS 

Rtquired I'nur ounces of cooked veal 
Two ounces of cooked ham 
One gill of cream 
One gill of aspic 

Three-quarters of a pint of good white sauce 
Half an ounce of French gelatine 
Two red chillies 

Half a teaspoonful of grated lemon-niid 
Salt and pepper. 

Nutmeg 

Salad 

(Sufficient for eight to ten persom, ) 

Rinse about 
ten small 
oval moulds 
with cold 
water. Warm 
the aspic 
slightly, and 
coat the 
moulds inside 
with it thinly 
Let it set 
then decorate 
the top of 
each with a pretty design of cut chillies 

Set this decoration with a few drops of 
aspic. Remove any skin and gristle from 
the veal and ham, chop them finely, and 
pound in the mortar until smooth 

Heat the sauce, dissolve the gelatine in a 
tablespoonful of hot water, add it to the 
sauce, stir well, and strain it on to the veal, 
etc. Mix and rub the mixture through a 
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hair sieve. Whip the cream until it will 
just hang on the whisk, stir it gently into 
the other ingredients, add the Icmon-rmd 
and seasoning, and put the mixture, then <i 
layer of as])ic, into the prepared tins. Put 
it on ice until cold. Then turn out carefully 
and decorate with chopped aspic and salad. 

FRENCH STEAKS 

Riquirtd One peumd of fillet steak 
One ounce of butter 
'Iwo tablcspiKnifiils of s.Uad oil 
Two tcaspoonfiils each of chopped chutney 
parsley, and \ inrgar 
{Suffiiunt for two or thru peritons ) 

Wipe the meat quickly with a cloth dipped 
m hot water, then cut it through so as to 
form two neat round steaks Lay these steaks 
on a dish, dust them with salt and pcppei, 
and pour ovei them the oil and vinegar 
l^t iJicm stand in this for fifteen minutes 
Then grill the meat over or before a clear 
fire from ten to twenty minutes, according 
to the thickness ol the steaks While they 
are cooking w'ork togcthei the butler, parsley, 
and chopped chutney 

Put the cooked steaks on a hot dish, 
spread the surlacc with the butler and 
chutney Gainish the dish with small heaps 
of carrot cooked as follows 

Cut the carrot into neat, cven-sizcxl dice, 
cook them until lender in boiling salted 
w'ater, then dram them well and loss them 
about in a j>an wath a small lump of butler 

CUTLETS A LA NORMANDE 

Required About one •ind a half pounds ui best-end 
neck of mutton 

Oue and a half ounces of butb r 
One small onion 
Half a pint of brown stock 
Siv olives 

Half an ounce of glare 
Salt and pepper 

A tablespoonful of sht rry (if liked) 

Halt a pint of wcll-boiled barn ot beans 
(Sufficient for about stx perwns ) 

Cut the meat into neat cutlets, trimming 
them carefully Melt the butter in a frying- 
pan When It IS hot lay in the cutlets, put 
the onion, 
thinly sliced, 
on them Poui 
in the stock, 
add the olives, 
.1 f t e r first 
cutting them 
in halves and 
takmg out the 
stones 

Let them 
stew gently 
ior Ihiily 
minutes After soaking the beans in w-alci 
for twelve hours, boil them until they are 
tender — they will probably take from three 
to SIX hours, but this vanes gieatly according 
to the age and variety. Next dram off the 
water and keep the beans hot in a little stock. 

When the cutlets arc cooked, strain the 
beans from the stock, arrange them on a hot 
dish, to form a bed on which to place the 
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cutlets, and strain the sauce into another 
pan; put the olives back into it. add the 
glaze and wine and a seasoning of salt 
and ^pper. Let it boil well, then pour it 
round me cutlets. 

FILLETS OF SOLE A LA COLBERT 

Required : Two medium-sizod soles 
A few browned crumbs 

? uartcr of a pint of good white sauce 
hree tcuspoonfuls of anchovy essence. 

A little lcmon>juicc 
Salt and pepper. 

Maitre d'hotel butter 
For the maUre d'lviiel butter 
Two ounces of fresh butter 
Two teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley. 

One teaspoonful of lemon- juice. 

Salt and jiepper. 

Wash, skin, and fillet the soles Twist 
each hllet round a finger, putting the side 
which has no skin outside, otherwise it would 
unroll. 


Place the rolls on a buttered baking-tin, 
sprinkle them with salt, pepper, and lemon- 
juice. Lay a piece of greased paper over 
the top and cook them in the oven for about 
ten minutes 

Then roll each in browned crumbs. 
Arrange them on a hot dish 

Heat the sauce in a small pan, stir in the 
anchovy essence, lemon-juice, and salt and 
pepper to taste Pour this sauce into a hot 
tureen 

Put a small pat of maitre d’hotel butter 
on each roll of fish and serve. 

THE MAITRE D»h6TEL BUTTER 

Chop the parsley finely, then wnng in a 
clean cloth to squeeze out all the moisture. 
Put it on a plate with the butter, Icmon-juice, 
salt and pepper, and work all well together 
with a knife Shape it into neat small pats 
and put them in a cold place, or on ice, 
until they are hard. 


« CONSERVATIVE »• 

COOKERY OF VEGETABLES 

By Mrs. EUSTACE MILES 

How to Prepare Vegetables Without Hot Water and Without Steam-Booking by Hot Air— * 
The Double'pan Cooker— Recipes— A Vegetable Sauce — Advantages of the Process 


Mfarly every woman — and certainly every 
^ ^ cook— considers that .she knows how to 
cook vegetables 

But, as a matter of fact, very few do undei- 
stand the very important art of conservative 
cookery. 

By that 1 mean “ conserving ” all the 
precious flavours, juices and “ salts ” which 
are contained in vegetables (and fruits), and 
which, instead, are usually thrown down the 
sink ! Now, one of the first steps in the 
science of food reform cookery is this all- 
imporbint one of conservative cookery. 

Not long ago a friend asked me if she might 
show me her kitchen, of which she was very 
proud, and forthwith conducted me into 
its sacicd precincts 



A doublc'Pkn cooker. Note th»t the water in the upper 
run serves as a seal to keep in the heat 

The first thing that I noticed was a very 
strong smell of cabbage water. She apolo- 
gised to me, and said, “ l.ani so sorry for 
this bad smell ; it is from the cabbage that 
IS being cooked ” She then turned to the 
cook, and said, “ Please throw away all the 
cabbage water, and put some clean winter in 
the saucepan ” At that order my hair nearly 
stood on end. I longed there and then to 


give a lesson in conservative cookery, which 
means reiaimng all the juices and throwing 
nothing away. 

Instead, I had to watch the cook throw the 
precious juices and valuable salts down the 
sink, and then put the cabbage back (having 
deprived it of all that made it valuable) into 
the saucepan of fresh water. 

I then w^alched the kitchcnmaid pre- 
paring some vegetables for soup stock, and 
some lettuces for salad. 

She was pcehng the carrots and turnips, 
and throw'ing the peel into a pail, to be 
thrown away (in which pail were already the 
outside leaves of the cabbages). She then 
tore off the outside leaves of the lettuces, 
and threw them also into the pail , and 
when she had robbed the carrots and turnips 
of a great deal of what was most health-giving 
she plunged them into a saucepan of water 
to be boiled, and the pailful of (supposed) 
“ refuse ” was thrown into the dustbin. 

I should like to explain to the uninitiated 
what was wrong with these methods of 
cooking and prepanng these vegetables. 
First, as regaras the cabbage. 

It ought not to have been put into water at 
all, except for the purpose of being wa^ed. 

Cabbages, after being washed, ^ould be 
put into the inner pan of a double-pan 
cooker, with nothing in it but a small piece 
of butter and no water added, except what 
comes from the drops of water in which they 
have been washed. The outer pan only, 
and the nm round it, should nave the 
boiling water in it, which water keeps per- 
fectly pure and sweet from not coming into 
contact with the strong vegetable salts and 
juices. 



The cabbage is then cooked by hot air, 
and not by water or steam. The mustration 
win explain how it is that the vegetable 
does not touch the water. Then when the 
cabbage (or any other vegetable) is suffi- 
ciently cooked jhe juices are used as a 
noun^ing and cleansmg sauce — one of the 
best cures for anaemia — and served with the 
vegetable, instead of being thrown down the 
sink And, one of the best things of all. 
there is no smell from the cabbages whilst 
they are cooking 

The juices of vegetables are their very 
life-blood, and contain the precious salts of 
the earth, turned by the vegetables into a 
form which human beings can assimilate 
These salts are essential for cleansing the 
blood, and for many other curative purpol^s 

The actual substance of the vegetables 
alone is of very little good to us when 
deprived of the salts and juices, for there is 
not enough nourishment in them to hutld 
the body, although there is plenty in 
their precious salts and juices to cleanse 
the body. 

I now come to mistake number two 
And that was in peeling the carrots and 
turnips before cooking them, and throwing 
the peel aw«iy as if it was so much refuse 
and rubbish. 

When root vegetables are used for gravies 
or stock, the peel is of the greatest import- 
ance, for the most valuable salts of the 
vegetables he just under the surface of the 
rind or skin 

This applies also to potatoes, for when 
they have been cooked in their skins by hot 
air (instead of by boiling or steaming), all 
the most valuable part lies just under the 
peel, and, when cooked in this way, the peel, 
which is very nourishing, can be eaten ivith 
perfect safety. Or else the potatoes can be 
peeled after they are cooked, and then tossed 
in a little butter and parsley, with a tiny 
pmch of salt 

1 do not think anyone has really tasted a 
potato unless he has eaten one (peel and all) 
which has been cooked in a double-pan 
cooker by hot air. Of course, it is important 
to wash and scrub the potatoes well first 

The third mistake which I saw in the 
kitchen was throtmng away the outside leaves 
of the cabbages and lettuces In scientific 
vegetable cookery a " stockpot ” is just as 
necessary as in meat cookery. The vege- 
table “trimmings” and outside leaves and 
the pieces of stalk can all be put into the 
stockpot, which should be kept simmenng 
on the hob for these well-scrubbed and w’ell- 
cleansed outside trimming, that contain 
even more of the “ virtues ’^of the vegetable*- 
than do their insides 

It is only too true that the cookery of 
vegetables is a sadly neglected art in Eng- 
land. The ordinary cook does not know 
or understand the value of the “ salts ” 
that vegetables of all kinds contain, and 
the importance that these salts have for us in 
cleansmg and toning our blood If possible, 
it is far better to grow one's own vegetables 
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and cook them fresh from the soil. But, if 
this is impossible, it is best to buy them in 
small, quantities^ so that they may be quite 
fresh, and to keep them cm stone or slate 
m a cx>ol place until needed. 

The cleansing of vegetables is most im- 
portant. You should first soak green vege- 
tables for an hour in cold water with some 
salt in it to bnng out any msects. Then 
wash them in several changes of water 
(especially spinach), and tnm off all the 
coarse and tough outside leaves and stalks, 
and then put these into the stockpot for 
vegetable soups or gravies The vegetables 
themselves you then put intovthe inner pan 
of the double-pan cooker, as already de- 
scribed, to cook slowly and conservatively 
with a little butter , but for some vegetables, 
hke artichokes or celery, you can add about 
half a gill of milk The juices extracted 
from them m this process should alwajrs be 
served with the vegetable as a plain, clear 
liquid, or thickened and made into a 
nourishing sauce 

It IS important to remember that it takes 
longer to cook vegetables conservatively 
than to boil or steam them The heat, too, 
IS of great importance The water in the 
outside pan must be kept at boiling-point, 
and replenished with boiling water, and not 
with cold water (as cooks are so fond of 
doing) forgetting that the cold water lowers 
the temperature of the other water, and 
that therefore it ceases to boil for a few 
minutes, and the vegetables in consequence 
also cease to be cooked for that time too 
In the following rec ipes the approximate 
time that the vegetables -.hould take to 
rook by hot air in a doublc>])an cooker will 
be given But it is always best to allow 
more, not less, than the time specified 
If we sum up some of the advantages we 
shall find the following 

I. The delicate flavour ot the vegetable 
is retained and enhanced There is, there- 
fore, no need for added condiments 

2 V2iluable and health-giving juices are 
retained 

3 Little heat is needed 

4 There is no danger of explosion The 
pressure is relieved automatically by the 
lifting of the inner pan 

5 Little watching is needed 
O There is no chance of the food being 

.sjioilt by severe heat 

7 All-round economy is cnsuretl 
S No unpleasant smell arises 
The vegetables, by this process, are 
neither st earned nor boiled They .are cooked 

by dry heat of a not too fierce degree, the 
only moisture in the inner pan being that 
which comes from the^ vegetables them- 
selves, and any added hquid, such as milk, 
etc 

The double-pan cooker can also be used 
for scalding milk, for stewing fruits, for 
puddings, frumenties, custards, porridges, 
and even soups, though the latter take a 
longer time than when cooked in the 
ordinary stockpot 
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directions for the use op the 

DOUBLE-PAN COOKER 

Wash the vegetables well in cola water 
in which a little salt and soda have been 
dissolved, and then in pure cold water. 

Cut them up (if necessary), and put them 
in the inner pan (when the water in the outer 
pan IS Ixiiling), with a little butter, and, in 
the case of • celery, cauliflower, and arti- 
chokes. in a gill of milk Put on the lid, and 
set the outer vessel (with boiling water in its 
rim and the inner pan within it), over the 



A doublc'fMin cooker, showins w»ier<rim and water in lower vessel 

flame, and leave it fill the vegetables aie 
cooked J'orty minutes is the time usually 
taken bv carrots and turnips (cut in thin 
slues), fresh peas, asp.'iragus, c.iuhflowcrs, 
celery, and artichokes (with milk) , 60 to 
QO minutes by cabbage, sprouts, and lettuce , 
three hours b\' largo Spanish onionv Jf 
any juice is over, use it for vegetable stock, 
or else for saii<.<* It is the most valuable 
part of the ^’cge table 

RECIPES 

•A NOlTRlSniNG SMJCH 

To the liquoi that lemains in the inner 
jian after the vegetables have been cooked 
add halt an ounce of butler, half an ounce of 
flour, half an ounce of protcid food Mix over 
the fire, and stii until it thickens, then pour 
It over the vegetables This, with the 
jirotcid food added, forms a nouiishing sauce. 

C'ABBAGE 

Well wash the cabbage, pull each leaf 
apart Put about one ounce of butter into 
the inner pan of the double-pan cooker, add 
the cabbage, cover closely and cook tor one 
hour I'he time for cooking green vegetables 
depends largely upon the length of time they 
have been growing Spring cabbage cooks 


in one hour ; winter greens require nearly 
two hours. . 

When cooked, strain the juice off. and 
make a nounshing sauce as above. 

CARROTS 

Wash and scrape (but do not peel) the 
carrots, cut each into four, and then slice 
them finely as one would runner beans. 
Put about one ounce of butter into the inner 
pan of the double-pan cooker, add the 
carrots, and cook lor forty minutes The 
butter and juices may be served with the 
vegetable A little chopped parsley is a 
gocxl addition 

LETIUCE, ONION, AND PEAS 

Into fhe inner pan of a double-pan cooker 
put a good ounce of butter , shred a large 
lettuce and a large Spanish onion and 
about half a pint of green peas , put all 
together in the butter, cover the pan closely, 
and cook for one hour Strain through a 
sieve Make a sauce with the juice, as 
alxive, adding the yolk of an egg beaten in 
at the last, and a tablespoonful of cream 
with the protcid food 

BEETROOT 

Slice a raw beetroot thoroughly, and put 
into the inner pan of a double-pan cooker 
with a gill of milk Cover closely and cook 
for one hour (or longer, if the beet is large) , 
strain the milk, and into a saucepan put 
half an ounce of butter, half an ounce of 
flour, and a tablcspoonful of proteid food, 
and the milk in which the beetroot was 
cooked , stir until it boils Then add one 
teasjxxinfiil of red wine vinegar, and return 
It to the inner pan to warm , then serve 

M\CLl)OINF OF VEGETABLES 

Put equal quantities of each of the follow- 
ing vegetables, evenly sliced, into the double- 
p,in cooker, with two ounces of butter, and 
took until tender (from fifty to sixty 
minutes), stirring occasionally Young 
spring onions, carrots, turnips, potatoes, 
mushrooms, tomatoes Serve with a border 
of peas or runner beans A nounshing sauce 
of the juices can be made as aliove 

SPINACH 

Press two pounds of spinach into the inner 
pan of a double-pan cooker, add one ounce 
of butter, and cook until tender (twenty to 
thirty minutes) , rub through a sieve, and 
serve as required with sauce made from the 
juice 


THE ART OF MARKETING 


Marketing in Old^ Days — Reasons for the Decline of Personal Marketing by the Mistress of 
the House— Usl^l Rules— Hints on the Choice of Meats— Beef— Mutton— Veal— Lamb 


In the days of long ago our grandmothers 
* took infinite pride in their households 
and all matters pertaining to them, and would 
regard with scorn the perfunctory knowledge 
that the average housewife of modern 
times ^x>ssesses regarding the good points 
of a joint, fowl, lobster, etc. 


There are several causes contributing 
to th’s ignorance or indifference. One is 
the custom of tradesmen calling for orders, 
which are jotted down carelessly in an order- 
book without much regard to season or 
pnee. Secondly, the habit of allowmg the 
cook, often a raw, inexperienced girl, to 
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receive all goods, thereby losing the oppor- 
tunity of promptly returning any article 
that is not up to the required standard 
of freshness and quality Thirdly, the 
blame may be given, m a certain degree, to 
the architects who plan houses and flats 
with such a disgraceful and senseless dis- 
regard of adequate larder and store-cup- 
board accommodation that it is impossible 
to store more than a few pounds of the 
various dry goods needed m a household. 

Numberless cooks could state truthfully 
that their larders waste pounds’ worth of 
food in a year owing to their damp, an less, 
and dark construction But after making 
all excuses possible for the mferioiity of 
goods purchased, the head of domestic 
affairs should lecognise that it is as humiliat- 
ing to be [lalmed off with flaccid scakalc 
and anticiue peas as it would be to be given 
cotton instead of silk-back velvet, or some 
shop-soiled garment for a newly arrived 
Pans model 

Experience is necessary, of course, but 
study the following hints, then do your 
own marketing w'lth eyes and commonsense 
w’ell on the alert, and in a tew weeks quite 
a scientific skill in the art of choosing and 
refusing will have been acquired 

USEFUL RULES 

I. Study the daily or weekly maikcting 
lists, note what is in full season, for then, 
as the supply is piobably plentiful, the price 
should be reasonable 

2 Deal with shops and stoies that have 
a large custom and a good demand for their 
goods, as the supplies are more fiequcntly 
1 one wed. 

Aioid lradcspeo])lc who ajipear to 
advertise their w'ares ovei-much , they are 
apt to deduct from their heavy expenses 
by selling goods of inferior quality for the 
pi ice (luotccl 

4 Nevei buy c heaiicned goods, .such as a 
’s sole for is Gd , and so on. lor it usually 
means thev' have lost their jinmarv fiesh- 
ness, and the seller is glad to take what he 
can get. 

5 If possible, pay the tiadcspcojile cash 
dowm, or at least weekly, otherw'ise they 
not unreasonably add a penny or halfpenny 
per pound hcie and there to cover long 
credit, and possible bad debts. 

HINTS ON THE CHOICE OF MEAT 

General Remarks — Avoid meat of any 
kind that has lean of a dark puiple tint, 
for it meiins cither that the animal was 
diseased, or, at least, very old A very pale 
pink tint is also a sign of bad quality, so .ilso 
if the flesh is flabby or watery Now and 
then a joint of meat may be seen lying m a 
pool of reddish fluid , if this is noted, avoid 
it. Very Ixmy or fat meat is always dear, 
even if low in price ; fat of a dark yellow 
tint indicates that the animal has been fed 
largely on oil-cake, and w'hcn it is cooked 
the flavour will be rank and greasy 

There should be but little smell from 
meat, and that not unpleasant, and all parts, 
D ay 


specially kidneys and liver, must be quite 
free from spots or discoloration. 

Beef is more economical to buy than 
mutton or pork or veal and lamb ; the two 
last-named are the flesh of young animals, 
and are less digestible and less nutritious than 
that of mature ones. 

The lean of beef should be bright, deep 
led, firm and clastic to the touch, and well 
marbled with ircamy white fat, and finely 
grained The fat .should be creamy white ; 
the suet hard, a pinkish tinge on it, and 
easily crumbled Hard, skinny fat, and 
homy strips along the ribs indicate that the 
animal w\is old The beef of Scotch oxen 
IS leckoned best , no first-class butcher 
offers cow or bull beef for sale 

The jirime roasting joints arc sirloin 
and libs, but .is they contain much bone, 
they c.innot be leckoned as economical. 
The best loast for family use is top-iibs 
or round, as there will be no bone, and rarely 
any superfluous lat The flav'our and 
texture aie, howevei, not quite so excellent 
as the two liist-mentioned 

Midlon IS moie easily digested than beef, 
as the fibres of the lean ate shorter, more 
tender, and theiefoic more digestible. Welsh 
and Southdown mutton aie the most 
jiopular varieties Selcjct joints off .small 
animals , the lai gc me.it is w ast ehil .'uid coai se 
The cheaper parts of nuitton aie so bony 
that, although low-piiced. they .arc not 
economical in tlie end The legs .aie best 
lor family use 'the lean of mutton siiould 
be a clear daik red, .iiul finely gr.iincd, 
the bones small, the iat very hard and white 
Mutton leq lines to be hung as long a.s 
possible without its becoming tainted. 
Whc‘ii well hung, the i ut sui faces should 
look diy and .1 blackish i)iiiplc colour, 
when fiTshly killed, the cut j^arts look moist 
and a bright red Legs can be hung for a 
longer jierifKl than shoulcleis or loins If 
the larder accommodation is bad, butchers 
iiequently let lustomcis select their joint, 
and then hang it for them This is an 
excellent plan 

Veal c.innot be lei koned as very digestible, 
and if killed when veiy young, contains 
but little nutiiment The llesh is usually 
a \ery pale colour, but it lather a fleeper 
])ink, it wall be more juicy The gram 
should be fine, the fat i Ie.n and white, 
the kidney fice fiom discoloiation and 
enclosed in jdenty of firm f.it Veal cannot 
be hung, .is it soon b(‘Comes sour. 

Lamb should have the lean finely grained 
and of a delicate red colour, the fat firm 
and white, devoid of .my yellow tinge. 
The kidneys and sui rounding f.it should 
be firm and not in the least tainted or dis- 
coloured The veins of the neck end of the 
fore-quarter ought to be bluish, not green, 
in tint, .IS the lattci is a sign the meat is 
stale, and lamb, like v^eal, does not improve 
wnth kecinng. 

To he cotUtnued. 

I he following; arc good finns btr supplyinif fundi, etc , mentioned in 
this Section Messrs J S hry Jk Sonn I td (Coccm), Sunuel 
Hansuii and Son (Kcd, White and Blue Cuflcc) . international FLunnon, 
Ltd (Plaiiiion Coeoa; 
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1 III (Ills seclKiP w ill he inr hided 

articles which will place* in array before the re.sdc'r women horn to I 

ill] (hroni s .Hid great pusitinns, and wdiiuii who, through their own genius, have luhieitd fame. It I 

will sdsodi.d with gre.ii sotuiics (hat aic working in the inlcresf- of women 1 

11 /id' \ ir/iD 

(tiia/ Ji'n/Lts^ and 

I1'i7'es of Cheat Men 

/'/it {Um n\ 0 / t/u Udi/i/ 

.■It //c ocr 

Mot/urs oC Gnat Men^ 

/ aiiion\ 11 oi/ii n of t/u /'ip^t 

H Dint II 1 Sfl( ll/li ( 

IJonttfi of ina/Zh 
ltoiiiin'\ C/n/>^ 

et( , ete. 


WOMAN'S WHO’S WHO 


THE COUNTESS OF FINGALL 

^Ni' of tin* most |)o])t]|,ii of Insli pociossos 
^ tiu* ( onn 1 «‘ss of J'm^'all. anIio matiiod 
tiu' Krill m h.is In on vory pioinmenl in 

ri.ssistjiv» tin hom< industins movement, 
rind mmh (»f the impH»v( ment m the colon iniR 
rind (lesi^Misot c()t$,ij*e- 
m.uh tvsteds h.is been 
duetoluM lit foil hei 
m.inia^o she w.is Miss 
Mai\ liinUt . ot Dane, 
lield, m (i.dwriv, and 
tlie st()i\ f.’0< s th.it, 
allhon}'hin>Hl I mu ill's 
1 ('hit i\ es w ishi'd him to 
■'mrin\ monev ' — foi, 
although of rUicu'nt 
Ime.ijit, Ju did not 
mlunt a }»ieat income 
—hi fill 111 love with 
Miss Hu rice, and 
l>ioinpll\ maiiietl her 
wile sp»*nd most of 
tin'll time at Killeen I .istU . co Me.vth, almost 
beneatli the sh.nlow of the pal.ict -clowned 
Hill ot 'Jaia It was built m the twc'lfih 
ci'iitinv. anil is one ot the finest specimens 
ot An^lo-Noi man aichitoctnie extant Both 
Lord and 1 .idv r'lUKrill aie devoted to 
(onnttj^ lili', Ills louiship beinj; mastei of the 
laia llariiers 

MRS. E. M. WARD 

'T’ln p;i.ind-d.ini* liter of an R A — 

* Janus Watd, animal painter to 
the Kin^; — the Kre.if-niece of ('icorge 
Moilaiul. the widow of an R A , and 
the mothei of aitists. mclndmt; the 
popular Mr Leslie ^^ald, “Spy,” 
whose Crancatuies have achieved 
sncli w'orici-wide f.mie, Mrs 1 C M 
Waid occupies a nnicpie position in 
the woild of art It was Mis Ward 
who painted that famous picture 
“Mis Fry Visitinp Newgate Gaol.** 

She exhibited at the Royal Academy 
consecutively from 1849 to 1879, and 
«:on*Jtantly since, and has painted 


sc V ei ril portraits tor Queen Victoria and the Royal 
b'aniilv And since she o])eiu'd her art classes for 
ladies, nearly thirty >ears .ago, she has had many 
Rov al pupils Among her favcnii ite pupils were the 
pojHilai i’nncess Alice of Albany, now Princess 
Ale xander of J'eck, and at one time the Duches-, of 
Albany lierself When 
Mrs \\ aid’s husband 
v\.as alive. Queen 
\ictotiaanil the Prince 
Consent weie fiequent 
vMsitors to tlnii joint 
studio Mis Waul still 
contmnc'slu'i aitclassi's 
ioi ladu's in ( hestei 

Sijuari , where hei 

teaching and counsel 
111 matters aitistic ait 
much v'alued 

MRS. ARCHIBALD 
MACKIRDY 

A WOMAN of extraorclmarv courage and 

^ tc'iiacity of purpose, Miss Olive Chiistian 

Malvery, when she came bom Indi.i to this 
conntiy and studied at the Roval College 
o1 Music, was so appalled at v\hat she saw 
of the lives and homes of the poor that she 
detei mined to do what she could to interest 
those who might help to alleviate the di'-tress 
amongst 1 he masses She therefore disguised her- 
self— as a factory girl, a coster, a barmaid, and an 
organ -guild Cl — and Jivc'd m the East End and 
among girl - workers whose lives 
seemed to be one long struggle 
against poverty And wiiat terrible 
stones she has to tell of the under- 
world 111 her books “ Thirteen 
Nights ” and " The Soul Market ” 
She has rendered splendid service 
to the poor, so much so that w'hen 
she married the late Mr Mackirdy 
the Bishop of London officiated 
at the ceremony In addition to 
earning much fame by her journal- 
istic work. Mis Mackirdy has 
distinguished herself as a singer 
and reciter. 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF LANSDOWNE 


^NE of the most exclusive hostesses in 
^ London, Lady Lansdowne has long 
wielded an influence m society and politics. 
Pnor to her marriage, m 1869, she was Lady 
Maud Evelyn Hamilton, a daughter of the 
first Puke nf At>ercorn. She was nineteen 
years of age when 
she was marnetl to 
the Marquis at West- 
minster Abbey — on 
the same day as her 
sister, the mother of 
the present Duke of 
M a r ] 1 ) o r o u g h — her 
first cl] lid, the picsent 
Duchess of Devon- 
shire, being born the 
following year She 
li.is 1 wo sons, the h 3 arl 
of Kerry and T.oid 
Charles Fitzmauncc, 
and one other 
daughter. Lady Waterford Tall and stabdy, 
with aristocratic fi'atiires and beautiful 
hair, I,ady Lansdowne is an imposing figure 
anywhere She has proved of the utmost 
assistance to her husband in his political 
work, many important and histoncal gather- 
ings ha\ing been held at Lansdowne House, 
Berkeley S<]uare Wh(*n Lord Lansdowne w'as 
appointed Goveiiioi-Cieneral of Canada, in 
the ’eighties. Lady Lansdowne shansl the 
conquest of Canadian heaits w'llh him, and 
when, later, she accompanied him to India as 
Vicereine, the East snccnnibed tolur chaims as 
well A public memorial records th(‘ f.ict 
Lady Lanstlowne is one of the few nolile women 
who go to Court in stale, and at g»eat official 
dinners and receptions, w’hen Royalty is present, 
she and Lord Lansdowne generally arrive in 
then state carriage, with Ihne magnificently 
livened footmen standing behind thini 



The Mkrchioness of LanaJowne 
/’Ao/o, Lajautte 


MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 

A ktist, traveller, sportswoman, and authoress. 
Mis Alec 'I'weedie has crowded an 
amazing vari'^ty of ex])criences into her life, and 
her beautiful home at York Terrace, Kigiiit’s 
Park, IS filled with tieasures and mementoes 
She has travelled through most of the countiies 
of the woild, not by lail, but astiide a lior'»e , 
lia'^ climbed Alpine peaks on snow-shoes , thinks 
there is nothing so 
delightful as ict -bo.it 
sailing , shoots and 
drives with the best — 
in a word, is a splendid 
type of the strenuous 
traveller and spoits- 
woman of to-day 
And her wonderful 
experiences ai e related 
in such interesting 
books .IS A Girl’s 
Bide in Iceland,” 
■' Ihroiigh Finland in 
Carts,” ” Mexico as 
I Saw It,” while she 
displavs a keen knowleilge of theatrical life in 
*' Behind the Footlights ” Mrs Tweedie lived 
in her girlhood in Harley Street, with her father. 
Dr. George Harley, a physician who added much 
to the science of medicine. She went to Queen’s 
College, Harley Street — ^thc first college open to 
women w'here presided the ladv who has since 



Mrs Alec Tweeaie 

Photo, ihomson 


become Lady Tree — and ultimately completed her 
education m Germany. Mrs. Tweedie’s favourite 
hobby, apart from travel and writing, isnecdlework. 


MISS BILLIE BURKE 


Dorn in Washington on August 7th, 1886, 
^ both her parents being piomment on the 
stage. Miss Billie 
Burke came to Lon- j 
don wiicii she was 
twelve years of age, 
to improve her sing- 
ing intimately she 
wont on a successful 
Continental tour, 
making luTprofession d 
debut in this country 
attheI.ondon I^avilion 
It was while apiiearing 
in pantomime at (d.is- 
gow that her clevei- 
ness and charm at- 
tracted the attention 



Miss Billie Burke 
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of Mr George Edwardes, wiio gave her .a part 
in “ The School Gnl,” in which she marie a 
“jut” by lu‘1 singing of "My Little Canoe” 
“ Ihe Duchess of Dant/ic” and “'I he Blue 
Moon” aie ofhei musical conu'dies m which 
she h.as appealed Slie m.ade her d6but as a 
“ star ” m America, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New Voik, m “ Love Watches ” Quite im- 
spoikd by hei sncct'ss, Miss Bnike is one of the 
most popular young acti esses on or olf the 
stage 


THE HON. MRS. ASSHETON HARBORD 

li was quite liv accident that Mi*- \sshetoii 
* llarbonl bec.iim one of the most daring lady 
aeronauts ol to-day In 1906 she went to see 
olf some f I lends w'ho weie making a balloon 
.ascent, and at tin last nionuMit they suggested 
that she should go with th(*i.i She went, and 
when she letniiu'd to earth once more it was 
as ail enthusiastic aeronaut Since then she 
has made nearly two liundu'd voyages, owns 
her own b.illoon, and has bt'cn entertained by 
thr nirmbeis of the Aero Club m token of their 
appreciation ot her pluck .iiul skill She has 
made tour voyages acioss thr ( hannel, and lias 
hail a numbei of thi filing esc.ipts, notably when 
the Ciir of the balloon, which w'as her own, on 
reaching the tontimnt, bumped on the ground, 
owing to a storm, .iiid thiew out its unlucky 
occ iip.iiits “1 C.III 
cl.imi, therefore,” hii- 
moioiisly rem.iiks 
Mrs Haihord, “to be 
the o.ily woman who 
h.is l.iiiiled on theC on- 
lineiit on her he.ul ” 
111 11)0!; Mis H.iibord 
m.irned the Hon 
Assheton liarbord, a 
son of ILiron Snlheld, 
and younger brother 
of the Dowager J.ady 
Hastings, Lady Car- 
rington, l.t'idy Mus- 
gravc, and the Hon 
Mrs Derek-Kepjiel At the time of lus marriage 
Mi . Assheton Hai bord had bc*en lor many years a 
member of the London Stock Exchange His wife, 
previous to her marriage with him, was the widow 
of Mr. Arthur Blackwood, of Melbourne. In 
appearance Mrs. Assheton Harbord is pretty and 
petite, and possesses a charming taste in dress. 



The Hon Mrs Asshelon Harbord 
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“WORaUD ■“ 


Ro. 5.— Queen iRaud of Ronnap 



A Nation in Search of a Ruler — ^Why Prince Charles of Denmark was Chosen — An Unconventional 
Princess — A Royal Love Match — A Sailor King and a Little Prince Charming 


\Y/iio shall sit on Vor\va3'’s throne ^ For 
^ many months piior to the aciept- 
ame of the Norwegian iroun by Pnme 
< h. tries of Denm.irk now If.iakon VJI of 
Norway, on No\ ember 20, 1005. this 

fpiestion had been agitating the minds of 
the Norw'eRians In |unc ol that year, after 
many meetmf'‘’ between the Swedish and 
N'orweRi.in ParlianuMits. it was amicably 
agreed that the union between the two 
u)untru*s. whah had been in existence for 
(lose u])on a (entur\. should be dissolved 
It was reio^nised on both sides that, with 
the nationalist movement foi inde]ienden< e 
^rowiiifi stronger e^er\ day in Noiway, the 
union WM-, the laiise ot much fri( tion lictwyen 
the two peojiles 

Thus w( had the unujue s]H'ctacle of a 
European couutrc setiiihing for a king and 
(pieen 1 here were wluit might Ik* termed 
thie<‘ eligible (andidates Prince Arthui of 
( onnauglil, Piiiice ( ha lies ol Sweden, and 
Pi line Charles of Denmark The lirst- 
iiamed, the eldest son of the Duke of 
('oiiii.iughl, was not quite lwent\ -three 
\e.irs of .ige .it the lime. and. by the mar- 
riage of his sistei. Princess Margaret, with 
the Swedish (Yown Prince, was related to 
the House of Bc*rnadolt(’ Piince C'harles 
of Sw'eden is a blot her of the piesent King 
of Sw'edeii who by his m.irri.ige to Princess 
Jngeborg the daughter of King Frederick 
ot Denmark, betaine a brother-in-law to 
Pi nice Charles of Dciimaik 

A Simple Princess 

The latter, because he w’as m.irncd to the 
daughter of an lYiglish king and had a son, 
and Ix'canse of the cc)rdialit\ which had 
always existed Ix'tween Noiway and Den- 
mark. was asked. b\ a vast iiiajoritv, to 
Ixjcome King ot Noiway In iSi^, it is 
iiiteri'sting to note, the Norwegians elected 
Prince Christian Fredeiick of Denmark as 
llieir king, but the Powers refused to recognise 
the election Prince Ch.irlcs «icccpted the 
crown, and, on NoxcmlxT 25, 1905, as 
Haakon VII , together w’lth his wnfe. Queen 
Maud, the third daiightei of the late King 
ildward, and Pnnee Olaf, their t\vo-> ear-old 
son, landed in Norw'ay. and was welcomed 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 


Thus it came about that Princess Maud, 
as she is still so often called in this country, 
exchanged wiiat was really a fl.it near the 
Amalienborg P.daee m Copenhagen for a 
p.ilacc at Christiania Not that she per- 
sonally w'as ambitious of more exalted 
rank and greater splendour , for her c hief 
characteristics are shyness, simplicity, and 
a love of (piiet liome life During her first 
weeks in ('hristi.inia she habitually drove 
u]) to the back cntranci* of her palace while 
the crow’d waited at the fionl The story 
has often been told ot a remark of hers to a 
girl friend, when, previous to her marn.igc, 
slie w.is wont to travel on the C'ontmcnt 
w'llh her favourite (icrnian governess as 
plain “ Miss Mills ” “ What a ^nty 1 can’t 

always Ixj Miss Mills,” she said , ' ” it’s so 
much more fun than being a jirinccss 1 ” 

The “Tomboy” of the Family 

liorn at Mailborough House on Novem- 
ber 26. i86cj. Queen Maud w'as by common 
consent considered the prettiest and cleverest 
of King Libvard \TI 's three daughters 
JTcr unaffected simplicity and charm, and the 
sw'celness of her disposition, gained for her 
popul.irity on all sides There was a bright- 
ness and iineonvcnlionality about her 
manners, too, which appealed to everyone 
As a child she was the ” tomboy " of the 
f.ximly, ahvays getting into mischief and 
scrajx's 

” You ought to have been a boy. you run so 
fast.” said a visitor to Sandringham one day 

” Oh. 1 wish I h.ul been,” replied the 
little Princess of seven , ” I would have been 
called Harry Harry, you know, means 
swift and sure ” 

After that she was called Harry by all her 
immediate relatives for many years, and is 
still called so sometimes by her sisters 

Tlie following story also illustrates hci 
Majesty’s early longing for unconven- 
tionalit}* The Royal Family were leaving 
a London station on a journey to Scotland, 
and tlie usual official throng w^as gathered 
on the platform During the formal leave- 
takings Princess Maud noticed a number ol 
busy reporters, and presently produced a 
tiny notclxiok of her own She scribbled a 
few words, tore out the leaf, and crumpled 
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it into a ball, which she dropped with ap- model da 
parent unconcern. The ball rolled to the the mystc 
feet of one of the pressmen, who quickly Anothe 
picked It up and unrolled it. The Pnnccss and it mi 

had written ■ " I wish I were a reporter patron ol 

“ I sometimes get tired of being Royal, Congress 

especially when Lam looked at and wondered she w'as a 

at, as though I were one of Madame Tussaud’s retains h 

waxworks. I often think how glonous it Owen Me 

must be to be able to jump on the top of a least five 1 

’bus and have a 
day out. I have 

never tried to do ^ — 

so yet, but I " 

think I shall ^ 

some day.” 

In these few X*' 

words Queen / / / \ 

M a u d o n c e / / ^ 

sketched her / / / ' 

charai / / / 

more / / f 

any bio- III 

grapher could III 

have done in / // 

tliree volumes. Ill* 

Mer versatility / / / 

i^strikingly / // ‘ S 

illustrated by j wB ^ 

her many/// ^ 

.1 c c o m I) 1 1 s h- I® / ' 
ments Like 

her mother, fT/j . 

l^iicc^ii A^l e 

enlarging She \ V - 

pull an oar, \ \ ^ * . 

skate like a \ ’^V ♦ 

('anadian, has \ \\^v< i^%jS " 

lately learned \ tM 

ski-ing, and is \ ^ 

a skilful cro- 

she is never so 
happy as when 

tart or cycling. 

Open-air sport 

of all kinds has ^ ^ 

'»lw'i\7CQT'iTionlf»r1 “ *"« Queen of Norway, daughicr of ihe late King 
always apptaica Norway Queen Maud’* love of simplicity and kindliness 


model dairy at Sandringham she mastered 
the mystenes of butter-making. 

Another of her Majesty’s pastimes is chess, 
and it may be remembered that she was a 
patron of the Ladies' International Chess 
Congress held a few years ago. In addition, 
she W'as a keen student. A great reader, she 
retains her early affection for the works of 
Owen Meredith, while .she is mistress of at 
least five languages, and is an excellent pianist. 
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to her Majesty, 
and as an eques- 
trienne she often imposed upon her brothers. 
King George and the late Duke of Clarence, 
tasks of horsemanship in the ” follow your 
leader ” fashion that they sometimes found 
difficult to perform 

Indoors, too, she held her own w'lth them 
at billiards. She has also turned out some 
really beautiful work in the way of wood- 
carving and brokbmding. Dairy work, too, 
was for a time a hobby of hers, and m the 


Edward VII , and wife of King Haakon VII. of 
of heart and manner at once endeared her to her 


sturdy Northern subiects 

J'/io/o, 11’ S Ji/uar/ 

The marriage of Princess M.iud and Prince 
Charles of Denmark, who, it might be men- 
tioned, IS three years younger than his wife, 
W'as a popular and romantic match There 
W'as at first strong opposition on the part of 
Queen Alexandra, who objected to the 
marriage of cousins, while it is an open 
secret that the Queen of Denmark had set 
her heart on the marriage of her second son 
to Queen Wilhclmina of Holland. 
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On more than One occasion, too, it was 
rumoured that the prospective crown of 
an hcir-apparcnt had been laid at the feet 
of Princess Maud, and more than one minor 
TOlcntatc would have been glad to remain m 
rlngland as the accepted \\ooer of the King’s 
youngest daughter, ^e,lrs ago it ^\as whis- 
pered that she ho])c(l to make such a mar- 
riage as would enable her to live m i^ngland, 
but these rumours ccrised wlicn her engage- 
ment to Pniue Charles of Denmark was 
unnoiinted on October 28, i8<>5 As a 
m.ilter ot f.ul, Princess Maud had fallen 
in love with lier cousin four years previously ; 
but. for the reasons ahead v stated, consent 
to the marn.jge had been withheld True 
love triumphed in the end, however, and 
on July 2 ^. i8<)t>, when she was twenty-six 
ye.irs of age Princess Maud w.is married in 
the ( hapel of Hue kingham Palace 

The Archbishop of ('anterbury. Dr 
Ik'nson. pertormed the* ceremony, and he has 
left the following account of it in his diary 

" M.iriied the Princess Maud to Prince 
( harles of Denm.irk The brightest of the 
lirincesscs, and almost as young as when I 
confiimed her He is a tall, gallant-looking 
.sailor llojic he will make her happy ” 

A Shilor Kltiff 

King Haakon is no mere carind sailor 
He IS a ])racticnl seaman, and lus naval 
training dates bac k to the time' whem, ns a 
siTiidl boy of fourteen, with lus sea clotlu's 
in a canvas bag slung over lus shouldcT, 
he jiresentc'd hiniself. at the old ic'cciv’ing 
ship. Dronning I^uiisc. m the Copc'iihagen 
dockvaul .IS .1 midshipiu.m in the Danish 
Kavy 

When the* newcomer was challenged by 
a tall marine w'ltli " Who goes thc'ie ^ ” 
Mr Wisbv, who was senior midd\ on the 
ship, tells us, " the bc)\ slarc'cl, and droppc'd 
lus l>ag. which would ha\c f.dlen ovei board if 
the marine h.id not caught it ” The little 
fellow was so frightened at lus gruti recep- 
tion that he could not answer a woid , and 
it was some time before the sentry could 
elicit lus name, (\irl. and his numlK'r 
“ Oflicer on guaicl,” at l.ist said the marine 
in disgust to Mr Wisbv, “ J report a skinny 
little enemy outside, who’s onlv got a name 
in front, .ind a poor one, loo, and none 
bc'lund He doesn't know anything, and 
he looks it fore .ind aft ” 

At the time of his wedding, Prince Charles 
w.is an lion lieutenant in the British 
Navy, and lu^s since been promoted to the 
r.ink of ccuiimandcr J le is also licut. -colonel 
of the King’s Own Norfolk Imperial Veo- 
manr\ Indc'ed, he is almost as much an 
i*aiglihhm.in .is a Dane, luning passed much 
lime in this countr}', both prior to and after 
his marriage 

An interesting fact concerning the wedding 
of the King and Queen of Norw’ay is that 
amongst the host of \ aluable presents 
given to them was the w’cdding-ring, made of 
pure Weksh gold, pre.sented by the members 
of the Gorsedd National Eisteddfod. The 


presentation was made by the late venerable 
Archdruid Another interesting gift was the 
beautiful service of silver plate, chosen by the 
I’rinccss herself, and subscribed for by the 
people of Norfolk, the county in which she 
had lived nearly all her life 

Very enthusiastic w.is the greeting accorded 
the Royal couple w'hcn they made their entry 
into (*opcnh.igcn on December 21, i8cj6 His 
sailor duties, how'ever, often took Prince 
Charles aw’^ay from home, and inconsequence 
Princess Maud spent the greater part of each 
3X‘ar in London .ind at V-iipleton Hall 

Here it w'as tluit her only child, Piincc 
Alexander, rc-named Prince Olaf on the 
accession of his father to the throne of 
Norway, was born on July 2, 1003, seven 
years after their marriage Needless to say, 
the advent of their little son proved a great 
delight to his Koyal parents And they have 
been equally delighted at the warm welcome 
accorded to the little prince by the pcojJe of 
Norway Indeed, the Norwegians took him 
to their hearts the moment they saw him on 
the day of the King's arrival With his fair 
hair, dancing blue eyes, clclw ate colouring, 
and cng.iging manneK, he quickly apfiealccl 
to the affections of his f.ithei’s subjects, for 
he IS a typical Norwegian child 

“ I dec hire,” said King Haakon, some 
lime ago, “ that I could never have believed 
that a child could have so conciuercd the 
lu'.irts of people T often say to the queen, 
Pi nice Ol.if secuns Norwegian by instinct. 
He .ibsolutelv lov'Cs the national flag He 
lov^cs the snow, and he learned immediately 
how to handle his little sledge He has 
had nothing to learn in ordei to become 
Crown Prince He h.id onl\ to let lumself 
lie loved by the jicoplc and by evervl)od> 
l*'or his fathi'r it is a more complicated 
business They have to teach me my 
tr.ide day by day ” 

It may be remembered that such was 
the prince's popularity m Norw'ay that at 
one tinu' .in imposing bodyguard of four 
politt'men and two soldiers formed an escort 
round the loyal perambulator, in order to 
pro! eel him "from the overwhelming oscu- 
lalory attentions of the l.idics 

The Ikiv jirmcc’s nursery is crowded with 
gifts from his future subjects The day 
aftei his ariival the children of Christiania 
subsiribcd ijd each to buy him a fur 
costume, and they afterwards presented 
him with a magnificent bear rug, a gigantic 
roc king horse, and a suite of bedroom 
furniture jxiinted rose and white in Nor- 
wegian st>le Like most modern Royal 
children. Prince Olaf has an English nurse. 
His mother, howev'er, is his constant com- 
panion She 14 his favourite playmate and 
mentor Many happy hours do they .spend 
in the nursery together For Queen Maud 
still retains her dislike of the pomp and 
ceremony characteristic of many European 
Courts, and which, in many cases, denies 
Royal mothers the privilege of becoming 
more than a mother m name to their 
children. 
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The Heir Ap|>arent 

As a matter of fact, it is quite probable 
that Queen Maud would have declined to 
accept the duties of queenship had it not 
been for the thought of her son for. by 
so doing, she would have deprived him of a 
kingly mhenlarfce In speaking of Prince 
Olaf as the heir to the Norwegian throne, 
few people realise his importance as a 
member of the British Royal Family. He 
is twelfth in the line of succession to the 


near the Amalienborg Palace m Copenhagen, 
and Appleton Hall 

But, although Queen Maud now shares 
a throne and a palace instead of living 
quietly and unostentatiously in a Copen- 
hagen flat or an English country house, 
she still retains that simplicity of disposition 
and unaflccted charm which won for her 
the hc.irts of the English iieoplc, and which 
arc securing for her enduring ^xipuUrity in 
democratic Norway. • 


British throne, for 
between him and 
the King of Eng- 
land arc only King 
George’s t hildrcii, 
the Duchess of Fife 
and her two 
daughters, Pnneess 
Victoria, and 
Queen Maud. 

Life in the Royal 
})alace at Chns- 
1 1 a n 1 a is very 
simple The 
Koyai household is 
small — ^thc Queen 
herself has only 
tliree pcrson»il at- 
tendants — and 
very often one may 
see her Majesty 
pouring out after- 
noon lea to her 
guests, while King 
Haakon provides 
conversation for 
the ladies. 

A Contrast in Homes 

The palace ls 
an imposing build- 
ing, tow'crmg high 
over Christiania on 
a lofty hill The 
Royal apartments 
are on the first 
floor, and attached 
to the King’s 
private study is a 
fine billiard-room, 
where Queen Maud 
often indulges m a 
game with her 
husband. The 
state rooms are m 
the central part of 
the palace, Prime 
Olaf’s rooms, con- 
sisting of three 
apartments, being 
in the western 
wing 

The grandeur 
and size of the 
palace forms a 
striking contrast 
to the former 



residences of their 
Majesties — ^the flat 


The King end Queen of Nurwey, with their son. Prince Olef. The little Prince is in every wey e 
typicel Norwegian child, and is the idol of the nation ^ ^ Stuart 
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Bv G. D. LYNCH 


(lUKKISll K AT LAW) 


1 Leciil terms and leijal l.ingiia{>;e m.tkc 

the law a mystery to most people Vet there need I 

lie no mysterv surrounding the siihjcct, and in this section of Evkry Woman's Encyclof’^dia I 

only the simplest 
asjied of iht* law 

and cle.irest langiMge 
with reg.iid to — 

will he used, so that readers may understand every I 

i\fai t Ill’ll 

l/oiiiy MtithUi 

Employe's Liability 

Ta\,s 

C/iiMiiii 

S/ n'auts 

f 

It ilL 

J.nndloiii\ 

Pits 

Saniialwu 

Dtbt'‘, ell , etc. 


THE LAW OF FINDING 

Responsibility ol the Finder of Lost Property — The Legal Course to Adopt—The Law of 
Treasure Trove— Sunken Treasure and its Recovery 


" piNUiNti’s keeping ” IS true in this sense, 
^ that the finder has the right to the 
possession of the article as against the whole 
world, provided that the true ownei of the 
lost artu le cannot be found But befoie the 
findei can atquno any title to the article it 
must be lost, .ind not merely ovci looked or 
mislaid , and, moreovei, it must be out of 
the power of the finder to lestore the lost 
property to its owner If a lady drops her 
piiise in the sticet, the man who picks it up 
and mak(‘s no effort to restore it to her, but 
conveits it to his own uses, is just as guilty of 
theft as if he had picked her pocket in the 
first instance And, again, to take another 
example, the man who takes jxissession of 
an umbiella which he has notiicd another 
traveller has left behind in an omnibus or 
tram, with the intention of taking it to the 
Lost Pioperty Office at Scotland Yard and 
cLiimmg a rewaid. is likewise guilty of 
theft The olmous duty of the finder was 
to call the passenger’s attention to the fact 
that he was leaving his umbrella in the car- 
nage , 01, failing that, to hand the umbrella 
over to the ( onductor, or to call his attention 
to it (knnmon honesty requires the finder 
of money or of valualile property to take 
reasonable steps to restore it to the owmer, 
cither by giving information to the jxilice 
or advertising the disco veiy . but should no 
claimant appear to establish Ins nght, no 
one will have a bcttei right to the property 
than the person who found it. 

There appears to be little doubt that the 
law recognises a legtil obligation as well as 
a moral one on the part of the finder to 
make some effort to discover the owner if he 


thinks he can be found At the same time, if 
a person finds an article which has been 
lost, and takes possession of it, really be- 
lieving at the time that the owner cannot be 
found, the fact of the true owner being 
aftenvards bi ought to his knowledge will not 
make him guilty ol Lirceiiy if he converts 
the article to his ow'n use 

Finding Banknotes 

A man found a banknote on the high-road . 
thcie w.is no name oi m«irk on it, nor were 
there any circumstances attending the 
finding which would enable him to discovei 
to whom the note belonged, nor had he any 
reason to believe that the owmer knew where 
to find It again Wlicn he picked it up he 
meant to make use of it . but before he had 
cashed it lie learnt the next day the name of 
the owner Nevertheless, he changed it, and 
spent the money , and the Court of Crown 
Cases Reserved decided that he had been 
w'longfully convicted of larceny This 
defence, however, did not avail a servant 
who, finding a package of banknotes in the 
passage of her master’s dwelling-house, kept 
them to sec if a rcw'ard w'as advertised, and 
she W’as very properly convicted of theft 

Money In Secret Drawer 

The person who buys a bureau at a 
public auction and subsequently discovers 
money hidden aWay in a pnVate drawer is 
probably justified in keeping it, unless he 
had express notice at the time of the sale 
that the bureau alone, and not the contents 
of it. was sold to him ; but, of epurse, there 
might be circumstances in connection with 
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the purchase of the bureau which would 
make the abstraction of the money a felonious 
one. 

Bureau for Repair 

A cabinetmaker who receives a bureau to 
repair, and discovers in a secret drawer 
money, which he appropriates to his own 
. use, IS clearly guilty of larceny, since the 
money obviously belongs to the ownci of the 
bureau, whether he had any knowledge of 
It or not 

Property in Caba and Omnlbuaee 

But with regard to jiroperly left in cabs 
and omnibuses, the police regulations re- 
quire that the cabdrivers and conductors 
shall dciiosit the same at Scotland Yard, 
where the owner will be required to identify 
and appraise it, a proj^iortion of the value 
being given to the finder by ivay of reward. 

Left In the Train 

Property which has been left in the tram 
should be taken to the Lost Property Office , 
a member of the travelling public has no 
right to interfere wath it, or to regard it as 
properly whicli has been lost or abandoned 
by its owner And it has lx;cn held that a 
servant of the r,iilway company who ap- 
propriates property found in the tram, in- 
stead of taking it to the I^osl Property Office, 
IS guilty of larceny 


Treasure Trove 

Treasure trove is where any money or 
com, gold, silver, plate, or bullion is found 
hidden in the earth, or other private place, 
the owner being unknown, m which case 
the treasure does not become the property 
of the finder, but belongs to the Crown. 

If the treasure was not concealed by the 
ownei, but mcicly abandoned or lost, it 
is not trc'asure trove, and belongs to the first 
finder But w'hether it is tiCcisurc trove or 
not. if the owner is afterwards found, and 
conic's forwaicl to claim it. he is entitled to 
It, and not the Sovcieign or the finder. 

Treasures of the Deep 

Tieasurc which is found in the sea, or 
upon the earth, does not belong to the King 
but to the finder, if no owner appears 
Therefore, anyone may em])loy divers and 
rescue ti ensure supposed to have been lost 
in sunken ships, and is entitled to retain the 
results of the search. 

Coroner's Duty 

When notice of treasure being found is 
brought to the coroiiei, it is his duty to 
summon a jury, and to inquire of treasure 
that IS found, who were the finders, and who 
IS suspected 1 hereof Cone ealment of treasure 
trove IS an offcni e formci ly punished by death, 
but now by fine and impnsonment , finders of 
hidden treasure must give notice to the police 


LAW AND MONEY MATTER5 

( onttHHtti from 7/ A /’uti g 

INSURANCE 


Asjils:nment 

A CONTRACT of life assur,incc is not meredy 
^ a contract of indemnity, <incl is, theie- 
forc, assignable A ix'ison is entitled to put 
any value upon his life that he pleases, 
and the company accepts him at his own 
Valuation, provided he pays the prciiiiiims 
c.orrcsponcling to the amount for which he 
is insured The policy may be assigned 
by way of gift or sale, or as a collateral 
security The assignment may be made by 
an endoiscment on the policy to that effect, 
or by a scjiaratc deed, which must be piojxjrly 
stamped A written notice of the dale and 
purpose of the assignment must lie given 
to the company at their principal place of 
business The company are entitled to 
charge the statutory fee of five sliillings 
liefore sending an acknowledgment of the 
notice, which .should be made in duplicate 
for their endorsement 

Re*asslirnment 

The mere return of a policy of life assurance 
to the party who assigned it or the destruc- 
tion of the deed of assignment docs not 
cancel the assignment, and great difliculty 
will be experienced in getting pa5ment 
of the sum insured unless the policy is pro- 
perly re-assigned by deed to the party by 
whom it was assigned, and notice of the 
re-assignment, with a fee of 5s for acknow- 
ledging receipt of same, sent to the 
company. 


Suicide 

Jf the [K'lson assured dies by Ins own hand 
or I>v the hand of jnstiee, tlic poJu y becomes 
.disolutcly void This is not the case, 
houc'vcr, if he commits suicide while of 
unsound mind, unless the |)oIiey c'ontd.ins 
cvjness condition th.il it shall be void if 
Ihi jx'ison whose life is assuicd commits 
suicide Being killc'cl in a duel would also 
vitiate the policy 

Female Lives 

For insuring female lives an extra .inniial 
th.iigc IS usually made, which- is removed 
on the attainment of the age of fifty The 
charge does not generally exceed 5s per 
£ioq assured 

Indisputable Policy 

A jxilicy whicIi IS ex]>rc*ssed to be ''in- 
disputable," tail be disputed on the ground 
of Ira lid on!) 

Exemption from Income-tax 

All sums paid as premium for life assurance 
effected by a |x;rson on his own life or on the 
life of his wife arc exempted from liability for 
income-tax to the aggregate extent of 
onc-sixth of the total income A deduction 
can, therefore, be made of the amount so 
paid in premiums in returning the annual 
statement of assessable income 
World-Wide Policy 

A world-wide policy is issued free from all 
restrictions as to occupation, foreign travel, 
and residence. 
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As a rule, those engaged in military or 
seafaring occupations, or travelling or re* 
siding beyond certain well-defined limits, 
are charged extra. 

Chlldr«n*« AasuniacM 

Children may be assured at an early age, 
and without medical examination, on a 
returnable or non-returnable scale for a sum 
payable at death after the age of twenty-one 
or on attaining the age of fifty. A policy 


effected on the returnable scale is entitled 
to the return of all premiums paid to the 
company if death occurs before the age of 
twenty-one. 

Children** Endowment* 

By a single premium or by annual pay- 
ments, a child may be assured, and receive 
a sum of money for educational purposes 
at the age of twenty-one or any other age. 
If the child dies before attaining the age, 
the money is returned 


THE LAW AND THE 

Coti/muett fioM fa^e gjj. Part 7 

The Legal Responsibility for a Servant Exceeding His Duty—Or Acting as Her Master's Agent 


A MASTER is not responsible for the acts of 
^ a servant who is exceeding the bounds 
of his authority ; but whether the servant 
was or was not acting w'llhin the scope of 
Ills authority is often a very nice question. 

Servant Bxceedinir Hi* Authority 
Where a domestic wliose duty it w^as to light 
the fire, attempted to clean the chimney by 
making a huge lionfiie of furze and straw, 
with the result that the house next door wms 
burnt down, her mastei w^as lield not liable 
for the dam.ige done to the adjoining jne- 
imses, on the ground that the servant had 
acted quite outside the scope of her emplo>- 
ment An attempt to recover damages from 
a railway comiiany for the loss of luggage by 
a jxirter in w'hose charge it had been placed 
for an hour, failed, Ixicause it is not a portei's 
duty to guard a passenger’s luggage ioi such 
a length of time If, how'cver, the passenger 
had placed the higg.igc in charge of the 
])ortcr while he w'ent to take his ticket or 
to lx; placed on a cab. and it had been lost, 
the company w’^ould have been responsible. 
A servant is* acting outside the scojk; of his 
authority if he do an unlawful act not 
authorised by his mastei 

Wheie a stationmaster wrongfully arrested 
a passenger loi not having taken a ticket, 
the vaihvay company successfully defended 
an action against themselves for false 
imprisonment On the other h.ind, a season- 
ticket holdei lecovercd damages against a 
tailw'ay comp.iny for false impiisonment for 
having Ix’en wnongfully given into custody 
by one of their ticket examiners 
Servant Acting Illegally 

A master is not rcsjxmsiblc if the servant 
acts illegally in doing w^'hat could be done in 
a lawful manner, as by committing an 
assault when attempting to recover projicrt}', 
nor IS the person employing a contractor 
responsible for the acts of his servants, unless 
he personally interferes wTth the w'ork by 
giving them directions, nor a master for the 
wrongful acts of his servant w'hom he lias 
lent to another person, such acts being com- 
mitted while in the service of that person. 

Servant as Agent 

A servant acting as a mere agent for his 
master has no authonty to bind him by his 
contracts ; but his authonty may be express 
or implied. When the servant is acting by 


express authority under writing, little or no 
difficulty arises as to the master’s liability ; 
but when the authority is only implied the 
extent of the master’s liability is often open 
to doubt. 

If a mistress, as it frequently liappens, 
sends a servant to buy goods for her and at 
the same time gives the servant money to 
pay for them, the tradespeople will be unable 
to recover fiom the mistress the price of the 
goods supplied to the servant if the latter, 
instead of paying cash, puts the money into 
her pocket and obtains the goods on credit. 

But, on the other hand, if a master or a 
mistress who is accustomed to deal wuth 
tertain ti adespcoplc, allows or instructs the 
servant to order goods on account, the 
ti adespcoplc will have a right to suppose 
that tiic servant is acting on behalf of her 
master or mistress, even though she con- 
tinues to order goods after she has left her 
situ»ition In sui h a case the employers can 
only escape liability by giving notice to 
the tradespeople that the servant is no 
longer in their service, or no longer has the 
light to order goods on their behalf If a 
servant is sent to order goods on credit 
and IS subsequently given the money to pay 
for them, even if it is upon the same day, the 
jiresumption of implied authority will still 
arise, and the employer will still remain 
liable if the servant neglects to pay for them 
Nor does any private agreement between 
master and servant diminish the master’s 
liability Thus if the servant buys things 
which come to the master’s use the latter 
should take care to see that they are paid for 
Searching Servants’ Boxes 

A master has no right to open his servant's 
boxes or to search his property If he 
suspects his servant of theft or dishonesty 
and of conceahng stolen articles in his boxes he 
should apply to a magistrate for a search 
w arrant, and make tlie search in the presence 
of a constable. 

Perquisite* 

It is quite a fallacy to suppose that there 
IS any presumption of law that a servant is 
entitled to peiquisites or leavings ; to take, 
sell, or give away the food that is over in any 
substantial quantity without the leave of the 
master is just as much theft as any other 
form of robbery. 

To be conHnuai, 
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WOMAN IN LOVE 


Koni.iDce is nol coniincd solely to the realms of fiction. The romances of fact, indeed, are greater 
and moie interesting; they have made history, and have Uid the foundations of the greatness both of 
artists and of poets 

This section of Kvf.ry Woman’s Encycioi*.i<:dia, therefore, will include, among thousands of 
other subjects — 

]^amon\ Hislotual Lot'c 1 Poems and Son Pioposals of ^estaday and 
S/orus Tne Snpirsfittun^ oj To-day 

Loi't ! i Iters oj Famous Ptopk Tiie Rn(^agid Gul in Many Flopt men/s in Olden Days^ 

] oz'L Si em s Jrom Fit tion Climes eu , eh 

TRUE LOVE-STORIES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 

By J. A. BREN DON 

No. 9. CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT 

T'o ciilicisc a woman such as Clcopatia years before Chnst , she was the daughter 
* IS an easy matter, and Cleopatra has of IHolcmy XU. , she was the hciiess to 

found many critics — ^hostile critics But his throne, and at an early age developed 

even they cannot deny the stupendous into a scholai and linguist of exceptional 

powci of her fascination Alike, all men hiilliame. “ Jlcr beauty,’’ i^lutarch declared, 

and all ages have acknowledged her to be “ . . was not altogethci beyond com- 

a w'oman to whom human records can panson, nor suth that one could look at her 
aUord no parallel without being strut k by it But familiarity 

With questions of cthicb this article is with her had an iiiesislible chaim, and the 
not coTuerned. Cleopatra h\cd and died attraction of hei peison. combined with 
two thousand years ago, hence even to her jieisuasive maiinei of speech . . . 

attempt to justify her would be superfluous, was something bewitching.” 
for, with the exception of that of the Royal Although it is not a glowing eulogy, 
house of Egypt, she acknowledged no code of Plutauh’s estimate jicrhaps is just. Cleo- 
social rules Xiatia was not one of the w'oild’s great 

The personality of the great Queen of beauties, nor was she a grande amour euse. 
Egypt to-day still fascinates and attiacts Among the women who have figured 111 this 
mankind because it was intensely human scries of lomances, she lanks perhaps most 
All else time can change ; human nature it nearly to the I'.miiress Joseiihmc Cleopatra 
cannot change, and upon the canvas of was an enchan1(‘i of men 
history Cleopatra still stands out as a lovely She ascended the thione of Egypt in b.c. 51, 

woman, possessed of that goodness and those She w^as then seventeen or eighteen years of 
thousand frailties which make woman age, but by the terms ol hei father’s will 
adorable m the eyes of man Moreover, was forced to share the thione with her 
she was a great woman. That she enslaved brother. Ptolemy Dionysos, a boy eleven 
Mark Antony does not prove her greatness years of age. 'J'his child, m accordance with 
This a lesser woman could haw done, but the custom of Egyptian monarchs, she duly 
only a great woman could have w’on the married t 

love and slavish admiration of Julius Caesar The system of dual authority, however, led 
That proud conqueror, that unrivalled immediately to civil war, foi Cleopatra and 
administrator, she blinded to all else, save her brother both desired absolute power, 
the loveliness of her person and the joy In this family feud the Roman people were 
of possessing her. directly interested, since the late king had 

Of her country, origin, and early years nominated them as executors of his will, 
but little need be said. She was bom at But in Rome, too, the clouds ol civil strife 
Alexandna some sixty-eight or sixty-nine were gathenng. Caisar had returned, the 
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conqueror of Gaul and Britain, and found 
the government which Pompey had estab- 
lished in need of drastic reformation. An 
appeal to arms was made, and in b c 48 
the verdict of the battle of Pharsalia awarded 
the supremacy to Czesar. Pomiiey, utterly 
defeated, fled to F-gypt and appealed for 
help, Caesar followed Ptolemy, however, 
aluadv at w.u with Cleopatia, was much 
too cunning to espouse the cause of the van- 
quished Roman Accordingly, he beguiled 
Pompey, and when Caesar landed was able to 
welcome him with the head of his defeated 
rival. 

The Conquest of Ciesar 

Cirsar, therefore, found himsidf free to 
undeilakc the pacifitaliou of J‘,gvpt. and, 
with this aim in view, ]>io[)osed .1 fiiendly 
confeicnce The idea ])i(ased I’tolemy less 
than Cleopatra, foi the latter saw that if 
only she could cast the spell of her fascina- 
tion ovci C rcsai . the way would be deal I0 
the- lealisation ol hei hope's 

fmmedialelv. Iheiefoie, she set out foi 
Alexandiia But to enter the town was no 
easy mat lei It was still in the ])ossession 
of liei brother, and C.esar himself, to all 
intents and ]mi]>oses was a pusoner wuthm 
its walls Dangei . howcwei, sc‘r\ed only to 
stimulate the u'sourcc-lul clanng of the cjuecn 
In the glowing darkness ot one c'vening, 
theicfore, she cnlcied a small boat secretly, 
and was lowed to a sjiot whcie the water 
c»l the hailioin washed the \ciy wmIIs of the 
jialacc* biom heio. tied up in a sack siu h 
as the ICgyplMiis then used loi canying 
beddothes, she was carried by a faithful 
sei \ ant into C .es.ii ’s ]aesoni e 

'riie day was won t a'sai had seen Ch'o- 
p.itia 

1 lenc doi th the claims ol Ptolemy Dionysos 
couiiteci with him loi nothing Cleopatra 
was an aggiie\ed cpieen. to whom must be 
ii'sloied tile piiMlegc's w'hidi weie hcis by 
light 'Phis Cius.ir did, but in the doing of it 
he became entangled in the meshes of the 
gieatcst passion of his life 'Jear himself 
aw.iv fiom I'-gvpl he could not. and Ihcie 
loi many piecious months he hngeicd 
Blinded by lo\e, he was heedless to the call 
ol duty Ills selt-ies})ed, his tliiist loi 
powei — both he foi got Indeed, to Cleopatra 
he gave u]) e\eiytliing sa\e the conscious- 
ness of Uomaii i ili/eiisliip. and this was 
the last thing .1 Roman eNer lost 

In the lompany ol his mainoiata, the 
great conqucioi set out on a journey up the 
Nile A joui ney ’ 11 w as a gorgeous pageant- 
like pioiessum and in it Ca’sai, the haidy 
waiiioi piesenied an mioiigiuous figuie as 
he lay cli earning in the laii of luxury such as 
only the t^iient and Cleopatra could piovidc. 

The royal \cssel, which was accompanied 
by 400 ships, was a huge floating palace, 
300 feet long, 45 feet w'lde. and double- 
decked. The banqueting saloons and bed- 
rooms were the perfection of Grecian grace 
and comfort, the colonnade a triumph of 
Egyptian ait, the artificial cave of gold 
and stone, the chapel of Aphrodite, were 
visions of aestheticism which alone could have 


been conceived in the luxuriously extrava- 
gant mind of Caesar’s hostess. 

With placing him, however, amid sur- 
roundings which exceeded his most rapturous 
dreams Cleopatra was not content. Caesar 
was a man of action Merely to gratify his 
senses, she knew, was not enough. She 
turned upon him, therefore, the full force 
of her fascination, played to his every mood, 
and, like a snake, she coiled herself round 
and round his heart It was in her remark- 
able adaptability that lay the secret of 
Cleopatra’s power This Shakespeare realised 
when he wrote 

“ Age cannot wither her. nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety other women 

Cloy th' appetites they feed ; but she makes 

hungry 

Where most she satisfies ” 

At last, however, Caesar awoke and bade 
llie quc(*n farcw^ell , but still her picture 
lingered in his mind, an adorable vision, and 
in the summer of B c he dared even to 
in\itc hei to stay w'lth him m Rome And 
Cleopatra, hojung still to override the 
obstacle of Romun citi/enship, to marry 
(\esar. and . as lus queen, to establish a mighty 
E.istern Emiure, set out from Alexandria, 
atiomjianied by Ca'saiion, the son whom 
she had borne to Casar, but whom, m order 
to gratify JCgyptian sentiment, w,is declared 
to bo a child of the sun god, Amon-Ra. 

** The Idee of March " 

That Ca*sar should have invited the 
Egypti.in queen to Rome, and lodgc'd her in 
his lovely villa by the Tiber, alone proved 
the irresistible stnnigth ot an insatiate 
infatuation To the Roman an Egyptian 
w'as anathema , Rome hated Cleopatra, 
and it was onlv Rome’s fear of Caesar which 
ensured the safety ot her person " I detest 
the queen,” wrote Cicero, and the chorus of 
hatred was universal 

C.esar outrag(*d Rome, m the temple 
which he built to his divine ancestress, 
Veiuib By the side of the statue to the 
goilclcss he jilaccd one to Cleopatra, and it 
was even rumoured that he intended tc 
introduce a law to enable a Roman to marry 
more than one wife, and to marry a foreigner, 
in order thiit he might marry Cleopatra and 
declare C\i*sarion his heir 

This w’ds Cleopatra’s hope, but the Ides 
of March brought C.esar’s folly to an end. 
and the story of the Ides of March does not 
need repetition here Alter Caisar's death, 
Cleopatra fled for safety to her kingdom, 
and here she remained for three years, until 
once again a romance of startling brilliance 
can be seen, shining bright and clearly 
through the clouds of mysterious obscurity 
which surround her reign. 

To Mark Antony, after his great victory 
at Philippi in B c 42, the vassal rulers of 
Syna and Asia Minor hastened to pay 
homage Among them, Cleopatra alone 
did not present herself. This piqued the 
victonous Roman, who forthwith sent a 
messenger to Alexandria to summon her 
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Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema s fascinating picture of Cleopatra, the great Queen of Eg^t who enchanted Julius Caesar and enslaved Mark Antony, wherein is shown 

the meeting of the latter proud Roman ruler and the vassal queen 
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to meet him in Cilicia. Dellius, the envoy, 
himself was greatly attracted by Cleopatra, 
and foresaw that, should the meeting take 
place. Antony would immediately fall a 
victim to the woman’s charm 

She was then twenty-eighty years old. 
" at an age when a woman’s beauty,” 
declares Plutarch, ” is most brilliant, and 
her intellect at its full maturity ” The queen, 
however, was careful to show no haste in 
obeying Antony’s summons , she was de- 
termined to play her cards carefully. In 
her dealings with Ciesar, death at the last 
moment had robbed her of success Antony, 
however, she felt would prove an easier 
victim Although he was a brilliant soldier 
and an administrator of exi eptional abilit\ , 
he lacked that moral ballast which is an 
essential attribute to greatness, he was the 
humble sla\e of his own passions, and his 
love of luxury and extravagance were both 
excessive Kenan lias flestnbed him as a 
*' coloss, il child capable of lonquering the 
w’orld, incapable of lesisting ,i ])lcasuie,” 
and this is the epitome of his ih,u'actcr 
Such wMs the man whom Cleojhitra c hose 
as Ca'sar’s successor, lobe the agent of her 
ambitions Jiut in her dealings with 
Antony again bale intervened This time, 
howevei, it was not Death, but l^ve who 
frustrated her intentions Cleojiatra learned 
to love Vntony, and her love for him she 
placed iK'lore e\eiy thing 

Cleopatra Meets Antony 

In obedieme to his orders, however, the 
queen sc't out for Ciliiia, but in its execu- 
tion the lournev diJTered greatly Jrom the 
command( i ’s ex|)ei t.ition In ti lumph, not as 
a siiiipliant, she sailed u]) the iivei Csdniis. 
and words such as ShakesjXMie has ])l,ic(*d 
in the mouth of Pnobarbus alone can 
desciibe the scene 

" The barge she sat in, like a burnished 
till one, 

Ihirned on the water the jxiop wms beaten 
gold , 

Purple the sails, and so }H'rfiinrd that 
The winds weie lovesick w'lth Ihcra : the 
oais were siher. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and 
made 

The water which they beat to follow faster. 
As amorous of their .sliokes I'oi her own 
person 

It Ixjggar’d all description she did he 
In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue). 
O’er picturing that Venus, where w'c see 
The fancy outw'ork nature . 

. . From the barge 
A strange, invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs The city cast 
Her people out upon her , and Antony% 
Enthroned m the market place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in nature ” 

Antony w'as astounded, and found himself 
obliged to ask the queen to dinner. This 
she declined ; it was more fitting, she 
declared, that he should be her guest. 
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Again. Antony was astounded, but accepted 
the invitation. The banquet which was 
laid before him moreover, was such as he 
had never dreamed before, and he blushed 
to offer Cleopatra in return such hospitality 
as Rome w’as able to devise. 

At the very outset Antony was captivated 
by the queen as Ca?sar never had been ; 
each of her wishes he fulfilled, declared the 
historian Appian, “ regardless of laws human 
or divine ” 

Tow'ards the end of the year 41 he 
abandoned duty altogether, and hastened 
to iMexandna and to the woman who had 
bewitched him Here life to him was a 
fantastic dream, gorgeous and wonderful. 

The Inimitable Llvera 

Together with Cleopatra, he presided over 
that famous club, the Inimitable Livers, 
” whose members.” declared Pliny, " enter- 
tained one .mother daily m turn at a cost 
extr.ivagant beyond belief” The luxury 
of life at the pakicc, moreover, was to 
Antony a revelation Cleopatra w^as no 
meie plutocrat, her arrangements were 
extravagant, but all in jicrfect taste 

Of her reckless self-indulgence, the fable 
of the pearl is ty pical The cjuecn had 
acceptcxl Antony’s wager that she could not 
spend ten million sesterces (/tjo.ooo) upon 
a single bancjuct The feat seemed to be 
impossible (‘vcii m Alexandria, .ind finally, 
in oidei to achieve lier object, the queen 
was forced to remove one of her huge ear- 
imgs, a pearl of priceless value, and to 
destroy’ it in .i cup of vinegar 

.Antoiu , however, was not a man w'hom 
luxury’ alone could keep in bondage This 
Cleopatra knew, and, as she h.id done with 
Ca’sar, so she did vvitli him She varied with 
his c\crv mood, and w\is to him all things 
alwavs. lover, hostess, friend . with him she 
gambled, drank, hunted, and. when his 
mood lequired it, she would don the garb 
of a slave and accompany him on nocturnal 
rambles through the streets of Alexandria 
A volu]>tuous dioam of this nature, how- 
ever. could not be of indefinite duration 
Gradually Antony’s better nature rekindled 
the flame of his old ambitions, and in the 
spring of B c 40 he left Egypt to fight his 
own and the battles of his country And 
he had inanv battles to fight , absence and 
his neglect of Roman interests had weakened 
his position greatly, and, in addition, Rome, 
face to face with the danger of a Parthian 
rising, needed a soldier 

For four v'cars, therefore, Cleopatra pas.scd 
out of his life, and, during this time, the 
spell of her influence waned, until finally 
It seemed to die In 39. Antony marned 
Octavia, a Roman lady as noble in character 
as she was by birth All that was good in 
Antony loved Octavia, and the man recog- 
nised her as one of the very few good in- 
fluences which had been brought to bear 
upon his life. 

Octavia, moreover, for her part, idolised 
her husband. Even when again he yielded 
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to Cleopatra, she was ready to lay down her 
life for him, and at Rome she worked un- 
flinchingly in his interests The pathos of 
Octavia’s devotion is worthy of notice, if only 
to emphasise the peculiar charm which 
Antony exercised over women llemanied 
three limes, and each of his wives in turn 
loved him truly in spite of all his faults 
Antony Marries Cleopatra 

In B c 37, Antony set sail for S5’na, 
Octavia with him h'urthcr than Corcyra. 
however, he would not let his wife accompany 
him , he declared that he did not wish her 
to expose herself to danger, but he had other 
reasons On the voj^age, it is true, he did 
not even touch the coast of Egypt, but, as 
he sailed eastward, “ that great evil " — the 
wxirds are Plutarch’s — “ which had long 
slept, the passion for ('leopatra 
blazed forth again ” And the Egyptian 
hiniied the flame. She had kept closely in 
touch wuth Roman <iffairs during the j'cars 
of separation, and, no doubt, it was she who 
suggested that Octavia should go no further 
than Corcyra , she feared the gnnvmg 
influence of her rival Thus tempted, Antony 
>ieldcd At Antioch Cleopatra joined him, 
and theie by a thousand ruses sought to 
re-establish her supiemacy Nor were her 
efforts un,i\ ailing, tor, altording to some 
historians, at Antioch Antony went through 
some form of marriage w'lth her, and pro- 
I laimcd her his wife 

If this be true, Antony rightly earned the 
hatred of his country After the war, how- 
ever, he stimulatetl this hatred furthei, for 
his triumph-- -and it wcis a triumjih of un- 
jircccdented sjilcndoiir — he celebr.itcd, not 
at Rome, but at the Egyptian Ctijiil.il 

To Cleopatia victoiy now was ,dmost 
.issurcd Anton> the Roman W’as dead he 
was now an Oriental jiolcntalc, and, dad in 
a purjilc robe, chispcd with great jewels, ,ind 
with a golden sceptre in his h.ind, he was 
jiosing as a king, siilendid as w'as tlie queen 
he loved 

Love, cmiurc, j>owcr, all seemed now to be 
within t'lcoji.itra’s rciich, and she stretched 
out her hand to grasp the jirize But then, 
with an aw'fiil suddenness, Nemesis overtook 
her, and at the climax of its glory her cai eer 
dashed headlong to its tragic close 

Mark Antony had outraged Rome as never 
Ca'sai had, ancl at last Octdvi.in, his brother 
in-law and late colleague, called ujion him to 
pay his reckoning Both jiarties were evenly 
matched , a bloody strife was inevitable, and 
It w'as also a momentous strife —the JCmpire 
of the West grappling for sujircmacy with the 
Empire of the East Antony should have 
won , the odds were in his favour At the 
critical moment in the battle of Actium, how^- 
cver, one of the greatest and most decisive 
sea-fights of the ancient w'orld, Clcop.itr<i 
suddenly turned round her ship and escaped 
from the fury of the fray Why^ A 
thousand theories have been venturecl, and as 
theories they remain The important fact 
is that Antony followed her 

Gallantly his soldiers struggled, but to 


retrieve the fortune of the party was impos- 
sible , the leader had betrayed it, and among 
men who are dispirited the canker of treason 
sj^reads rapidly 

' Melancholy, defeated, and inert, Antony 
returned gradually to Egypt, and there, as a 
hermit, seeing nobody, speaking to nobody, 
he took up his abode on a mole which 
he had Ciiuscd to be built out into the 
wateis of the harbour at Alexandria At 
length, howevei, a reaction set in, he left 
his retreat, and, with Cleojiatra, threw' him- 
self into the jo>s of the inimitable life again 
w'lth cxaggemtc'd energy “Let us eat .and 
drink, for to-morrow we die” This was 
literally their motto now, and Cleopatra 
prepared for the morrow with awful cunning. 
She studied the effects of various poisons ujion 
condemned j^risoncrs lying in the cells of 
Alexandria, in ordei that she might find a 
poison w’hich would make death a pleasure 
And at last, as a result of her experiments, 
she tonnd death's ideal agent, the poisonous 
sting oi the .isj> 

Love's Last Reward 

Of escape neither she nor Antony had 
hoj^c , the aim of Octavi.in slowly but surely 
was (in ling them round Occasionally, as 
the danger came nearer, Antony showed 
some of his old lire ancl daring, but resistance 
now was useless, and, to add to his tioubles, 
he doubted even CJc'Ojiatra — even her he 
siispcH ted of iic'gotiating with his rival 

('Icop.itr.i, liow'cver, loved Antony, and 
was ti uc 1 o him to death 1 1 ojnng, moreover, 
now to jirove hei loy.alt v, she retired to the 
tomt) which bad been biiilt foi her, and sent 
word to him th.it she w'a*- dead (’)n hear- 
ing tins news, Antony bfidc a slave to kill' 
him . he had now' no object left in life This 
the sLavc could not bring himself to do, but 
he set his m.xster an example , Antony 
follow'cd it, and picking up his sword, tliiew 
himself 111)011 it 

'Flic wound, however, though mortal, did 
not c.ausc immediate death, and as the Roman 
lay wTithing on the floor in awful agony 
('leopalr.i sent word to him agcain , she 
w, lilted him Anton\ laised himself and, 
stiuggling W'lth death ai.cl with blood pouring 
Irora the wound, w.is carried to the tomb 
By means ot a rope, Clcojxitia herself pulled 
him up into it, and hcie she tended him while 
ins life-blood flowed .iwav 

llei ov\n life, Joi a while, Cleoj^atra still 
luescrvcd , she hoped -^et to save the king- 
dom for her children jBut yield to Octavian 
she would not , his jirice was too high, and 
w'hcn she saw th.it the future held no better 
kite in store for her than, as a captive, to go 
to Rome and grace his triumph, she decided 
to die the death she had devised. 

I'lrst she askt'd Octavian’s permission to 
p.iy her last respects to the grave of Antony. 
'Fins Octavian granted 'Fhe queen then 
embraced the coffin, decked it with flowers, 
and after that retired to her owm chamber. 

Here, later, Octavian’s servants found her, 
clad m her robes of state, lying on a golden 
couch, dead, the asp clinging to her arm. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 

By LYDIA O’SHEA 

An Ancient Language for Lovers — A Wonderful Dream Book — Some Flowers and their Meaning — 
The Legend of the Almond Blossom 


Jt may well be said of blohsoms — 

nimih flowers often in tlieir silent knul 

More tli.ui cinitk words do move .1 woman’s mind 

Since tlu* d.iys when llie t'lealor niadc 
tins earth beautiful witli flagrant blossoms 
poetic lamy and sailed tradition have com- 
Imied to we.ive somi* of the d.iintiest of all 
legendaiy loie aiound them So that it is 
little wondci tliat Io\eis liave c\er used 
them to con\ey those tendei messages and 
sentiments which floN\er-lore inteijirels 
In eastern and soutliein lands, espeu.dly. 
flowers have foi centuries been cm])loved as 
.1 inedium oi loiiiaiitic inleicouise Ihe 
myriad loveis of Tuikev% Pei si. i, .ind (nei'ie 
weie singulailv ingenious in the ait of con- 
versing in the language ol llimers, lienee 
It is that to these countries we owe so 
main ol the Ic'gends wincli still suivive 
to-da\ 

From t lie* wondei fill *' Dream- Book ” ot 
Arlcmicloius we IcMiii how much attention 
was loimeilv juid to flowei-lore, since csich 
individual llow'ei m the wic’atlis of the 
ancients v\as supposed to coiiv’ev some 
])articulai meaning It is certain that each 
wiealli, wliether lain cl, bay, jiaisley, or 
loses, had its own sjiecial meaning, and 
gailaiids weie always consjucuoiis 111 the 
emblematic devices ol the olcl-v\oild races 
Theie is neither need noi sjiace to mention 
the many jioems and songs on llovvcis, save 
one exquisite line spoken bv Becket, in 
'lennyson’s di am.i ot that name 
ncmeii are flowers 

Suicly a most peifect definition ot a pure and 
lovolv woman, ladiant in beautv, and, like 
a slcndcM white-clad lily, the s>inbol ol puiity 
and giaie 

A 

Acacia ) — “ I'liendslup ” 

Acacia (Po/A)— “ Kleganco 
Acacia (I tllou') — '* Seciet Lca'o '* 

Acanthus—" The fine arts " 

Acalia — " Temperance,” " Mcnleration ” 
Achillea Milleiolia'- " War.” This plant IS com- 
monly known as the yarrow, or milfoil, anci 
IS often calk'd by the French “carpenter’s 
v\ort,” since it is supposed to heal wounds 
made by carpenter's tools It is sometimes 


known as “Achilles’ spear” — hence its 
inc'aning, " \^'ar ” The legend runs that 
v\hen the' Greeks invadcHl Troy, l*riam’s 
sou in-l.iw, Teli'phu-., attempted to stop 
their landing, hut Bacchus caused him to 
tiip ovei a vme-stem, and while he lay 
prone Achilles wounded him with his spear 
'J elephiis w’as told that “ Achilles ” (meaning 
the piciiit yarrow) “vcould cuie the wound,” 
hut confusing the n.tiiie with that of tlv' 
Ciieiian lu'ro, he promised to conduct tlii* 
host to Tioy if he vsoiild heal the wound 
Achilles agreed, and scraping some rust 
liom Ills spcar-hilt, let the tilings fall to the 
ground, whence* spi.mg up the pl.int milfoil 
This, when .ipplied to the Trojan’s live*), 
immediately cured his hurt 

Achilles Ptarmica (5«eece-ieor/)~Thc double- 
flow C'red yaiiovv Is known m the West of 
J'ngland *.is ” seven- v eai s’ love,” and in 
foriuc ‘1 times was often cariii‘(l by conntiv 
hneh sm.iiils to signifv the constancy of the 
hritlal jian 

Aconite ( h haui ) — ” Misantlnopy ” In Gei 

m.uiy this IS called " Teufds-wurr,” 01 
■ Devil's Woit 

Aconite (Crowfoot) — ‘‘Lustre,” “ Gold-shming ” 
Adonis Flower d^htasunt'^ eve)— “ Sorrovcful 
iccollections ” Called by the Frencli 
" goutti*-dc-saiig ” (iliop of blocxl), since it 
IS said to have sprung fiom the blood of 
Adonis, who v\as goieci by a wild boai 
while hunting 

African Marigold—" Vidgai mind ” 

Agnus Castus— “ Coldness,” " Chastity ” 

Agrimony — “ Ihanklulness ” 1 he old spelling 

was argc‘mon>, fioni the Gii*ek argemos — 
a wlute speck on the eve, which the* ancient 
herbalists dc*clared this plant would cure 

Alchemilla (Lady\ mantle) — “ Dearly valued ” 
This was much treasuied by the alchemists, 
v\ho collected the ilev\ of its leave's for their 
ojH'ratioiis " Ladv ” means the Virgin 
Alary, to vnIioiu the jilant was consccratc*d. 

Almond (Common) — ‘‘ Indiscretion '’ 

Almond (Fluwcri7tg ) — “ Hope,” in reference to its 
carlv blossoms foretcihng the coming of 
spring 

" The hope, in dreams of a happier hour. 

That alights on Alisery’s brow. 

Springs out of the silvery almond flower. 

That blooms on a leafless bough.” — Moore. 
A pathetic legend belongs to this tree 
Demophoon, the son of Theseus and Phaedra, 
when returning from the immortal siege of 
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Troy, was cast by a storm on the shores of 
, Thrace, then governed by the fair young 
Queen Phyllis. She graciously received 
the wanderer, and their love being mutual, 
she became his wife. His lather's death 
necessitated Demophoon’s return to Athens, 
but he promised faithfully to return at the 
month’s encU Phyllis believed in him 
utterly, and counted the hours till he 
should return. She then repaired to the sea- 
shore to watch for his vessel. But though 
she came nine times down the rocky slope 
from the palace to the surf-bcaten coast, 
no sail appeared upon the silent horizon. 
Overcome by grief, poor Phyllis sank to the 
ground and died, and was t'ran'-foimed into 
an almond tree. Three months later 
Demophoon returned, and, gnef-stncken, 
offered a sacrifice upon the shore to pro- 

E itiate the “ manes ” (or ghost fi lends) of 
IS bride. Whereupon the almond tree, as 
if in tender forgiveness, at once put forth 
its delicate blossoms, to show that if 
jealousy be cruel as the grave, love is 
strong as death, “ belicvcth all things, 
hopeth all things, endiueth all things,” and 
changeth iiev’er. 


Almond {Laurel) — ** Faithlessness.” 

Aloe — ** Grief.” A Hebrew word, whence is 

derived the Greek ” aloe.” The plant is 
a very bitter one, and among the Jews was 
often hung outside their houses to ward off 
evil spirits, as the Chinese use garlic, and 
other folk horseshoes. 

Althma FpUtex {Syrian Mallow) — ” Persua- 
sion.” 

Alyssum — “ Worth beyond beauty.” 

Amaranth {Globe) — “Changeless,” “ Immor- 
tality.” So called from the Greek word 
“ Amarantos ” (“ Everlasting ”), because, 
unlike other floweis, these blooms never 
fade, but retain to the last most of their 
beautiful deep-red colour. “ Love-lies- 
bleeding ” belongs to this genus 

Amarantus {Cockscombs) — “ Affectation.” 

Amaryllis — ” Pnde,” or “ splendid beauty.” 

Ambrosia — “ Love returned ” 

American Cowslip—" Divme beauty,” or “ You 
are my divinity ” In April this pretty 
flower puts forth a coronet of twelve pmk, 
bell-likc flowerets, which has earned for it the 
name of DiHh*c.Uhcon, which means, “the 
twelve divinities ” 


LOVERS' SUPERSTITIONS 


( ouOnuui fu m pa r jojj, /’art S 


A Russian Story — Alectryoznancy — ^English and Irish Superstitions 


A Russian Story 

Rather an ceiic charm still prevails in 
Russia At midnight an unmarried giil, 
fasting, lays a cloth upon the tabic, and 
places bread and thcesc upon it, then, leaving 
the outer door tijar, sits down as il to cat, and 
the ghostly visitant who is supjiosc'd to 
come and join her will be her future husband. 

In connection with this custom a tragedy 
once occurred A young and beautiful giil, 
the daughter of a rich larmei, fell in love with 
a dashing young hcuten<int stationed in the 
neighbouring town Knowing this custom 
of his countrywomen, the young officer made 
a bet with Ins mess-fellows, and climbing 
ovei the barrack- wal I, leachcd the girl’s house* 
He partook of the sujiper and departed, the 
girl all the wdulc believing him to be merely 
the apparition of the man But on leaving lie 
forgot his sword, which he had laid aside 
before sitting down to supjici After he 
had departed she found the weapon, and 
treasured it as a memento of his \isil 

Time passed, and when the legiincnt 
changed quarters the gay lieutenant went 
too, having probably long ago entirely for- 
gotten the incident, but the girl still kept the 
sword hidden away in her cupboaid 

A year later she became the bride of 
another man, who, though he could prove 
nothing, seems always to have had his sus- 
picions that he had a rival m her affections. 
Then one day he chanced to find the sw^ord, 
and believing her guilty of disloyalty, killed 
her in a fit of jealous fury 

Alectryomancy 

A very ancient custom, popular among 
the Greefo, was known as alectryomancy, or 
divination by means of a cock. A large 
circle was drawn on a smooth floor, and 
sufficient radii were drawn from the centre 
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of the ciiclc to the cue lunference to divide it 
into twenty -lour compartments, one for 
e.ich letter of the alphabet. Next a gram of 
coin was laid over each ot these k‘tlcrs, and, 
when the bird itirnc in, what giains (or 
letters) he scleited to cal wcic supposed to 
spell the initials or name of the future 
husband or wafe 

Enigriish and Irish Superstitions 
Two odd superstitions uboul the days of 
the week tell us that 

“ / o sneeze on Sunday before you break your fast. 
You'll see your Iruclove before a week ts ftast.** 
Thus they say in Dcxonslure, but lu Herc- 
lonKhirc the line inns 

“ Sneeze on Saturday see your sweetheart to- 
morrow," 

which agrees w^ith the belief that if you cut 
5 'oui nails on a Saturday your lover will come 
on the Sabbath. 

Fond as lovers arc (/f having each othci ’s 
photographs, theie is often a distincc 
aversion to being jfliotogr.iphed together, 
owing to the supcislition lhal it this is done 
they will novel bo wedded, or, at least, not 
enjoy h.ippiness m mairi.ige. The same 
belief toibids lovers to address each other 
as “ huaband ” or “ wife ” bctorc they have the 
legal right, or tlu'y wmU never do so in reality. 

Sailois aie ever supeistitious folk, and 
they sle.ichly aver lhal if a black silk s^arf, 
similar to their knotted handkerchiefs, be 
offered to a maid .she will never wed the giver 
An Jiish superstition relates to the finding 
of a ciooked sixpence 1‘his is called a lucky 
sixpence, and being cut m tw'am, one half is 
kept by the man the other by the maid, and 
so long as the portion is retained will love^ 
remain true and constant Little wonder 
the pieces arc well treasured. 

I I 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION 


Tins sKimn tiiniprisis .ii ticks showing how women inav help in 
the prinnpil eharitus will Ik (lisinlic<K .is well .is home and foreign 

all lnanclits of rtligious work Ml 

missions '1 lu c Im 1 headings are 

Woman's Work in Reliifion 

A/iwioutv u 1 

A iiaim 

JJnHit A/i\\n>n , tft 

Great Leaders of Reliifious 
Thought 

Charities 

11 mi' to !l o/A fot (lit at 

( hit! it It ' 

(tittif ( /tan tv Of ifii/uft/oiiK 

! Ot ill ( liiiutii it( 

The Women of the Bible 

Bazaars 

//ere to A/initi^t a Lhuuh 
Htraai 

U imt to Mill t foi Ha aui r 
(Kiidi n Jill aai ttt 

How to Mana{£c a Sunday School 


OUR F]LILILOW=WOMEH HH FOREHOH EAHDS 


No. I. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Pationcss: H,H H. Tni Diciiissoi COiVNAi'c.fiT Picsidtiit: Thf Hon. Lady Pllk. 
Cluiirin.in Siu W. Macknnokth Youncj, K.C S.l. 

Oi’licc Lonsualk Chamhlhs, 27 , Chancfry Lam:, W.C. 

Why the Society is Needed — The Effects of Zenana Life Upon its Inmates — The Retrograde 
influence of the Eastern Woman — The Pioneer of Zenana Mission Work 


Object of the Society 

'To make Known the Chnsinui religion to 
(iu women ol Itulia (.Inna, Cc'\ Ion, and 
Sinj^apoiL* 

The Need of the Society 

Tin- wool /en.ina means tlie place of the 
women It tomes fiom a 
Pel Sian woiil, " /.in ” a 
woni.in. It IS iisefl to 
denote that ]Mit til the 
house in whuh the women 
live, and v^lluh Ihcv'nevci 
leave, extept if ilosely 
V eiletl ami t ai i led in a t on- 
vevMiue ol some Kind 
Millions tif the v\ ell-to-do 
women ol both India and 
t'hina au' set hided in this 
way, althon};li in some 
paits women aie allowed 
more hbei t V than in othcis. 

In South Jndia, ttn in- 
stant e. the Hindu wtmien 
aie allovNed to walk in the 
stieets whilst in the noilh 
they may not do so 

\11 iippei -class ^loham- 
inedan women aie veiy 
stiictly seclutlcd, and then 
lilc IS most ICS trie ted 


The Effect of the Seclusion 

We arc told by thost* v\ho know', by native 
men and Enp:hsh women, that the " ji.irtKih 
system,” as it is called, has an absolutely 
demoiahsmg etlet t upon the women who live 
under it. To quote bom the vviitmgs ol 
an educated Tndi.ui “ The 
nanator ol the jnesent 
tondition of vtomeii in 
Indi.i t.in .1 tale imiold 
vNlnth wonltl h.iiiovv the 
soul and bee/e the blood 
t)l eveiy civilised man 
that maivellous 
liapcdv' of existence which 
IS can led on m an Indian 
zenana” Mis Bishop (//'C 
Isabella liiid) says " I 
hav C‘ liv ed in zenanas, and 
have seen the daily life of 
the secluded women, and 
I can speak from bitter 
experience of what their 
lues aic — the intellect 
dw ailed, so that a woman 
of twenty or thnty yeais 
of age IS more like a child 
of eight intellectually , 
while all the vv orst passions 
of human nature are 



A naiive Bible woman of Barrackpore The assistance 
rendered by these women is of great value to the mission 
FMotos, Lhunn Ztnana AIusiOHary Sfcittjf 
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Orphans at drill, Masulipatam The ftequenl and terrible famines of India make the task of 
caring for orphan children one of supreme impoitance 


felimulaled find dcvclo])ctl in .i fearful degree. 
Jealousy, envy, murderous hale, mtiigue, 
running to sutli an evleiit llial in some 
tountiies I lia\e haidlv evei betn in a 
^\ Oman’s house witliout being <isUed loi dings 
with wliith to disfiguie the Icixoiuite wil<‘, 
or to take away the life ot the laxoui’te witi ’s 
mtant son riiis ref|uesl lias been made to me 
iieailv a hundied limes 'J Jus is onl\ an 
induation of the daily life, of those miseiies 
of winch we think so Intle, and whi<h is ,1 
natuial piodiict o 1 the systems that we 
ouglit to ha\c sul)vertcd long ago ” J Ins is 
most valuable testimony coming tiom one 
who, bcioie she came into peison.d contact 
with tJie women of fousgn lands, did not 
believe in foreign missions 

Chiistianity raises womanhood —hc'.ithen 
religions degrade it Among the K.ij])uts, 
when a little giil is born the lathei announces 
that “nothing” has been bom, .in<I his 
fiiends otfei their condolences 'the liuulu 
woman is taught that she is “ uiiwoitlu ot 
ronfidcnce and the slave ol 
])assK)n, a gieat whiilpool of 
siis])Uion, a dwelling-pku c 
of vice, full of deceit, .1 
hindrance in the way ol 
heaven, the gate of hell ” 

What wonder if she soon 
becomes so • i-Iei t'hinese 
sister IS taught that slie lias 
no soul, ancJ is “ moulded 
out of faults,” but that it 
she IS viituous she may pass 
through eighteen hells .liter 
death, and then peyhaj^s be 
born on caith again as a 
little boy She has small 
opportunity to become vir- 
tuous. tor, uplitting and 
inspiring .is many of the 
precepts of Confucius and 
Buddha are, the practice of 
the two religions called by 
their names is unspeakably 
degrading and demoralising 


Wc are told that " while 
Confucianism tg the basis of 
the social life and political 
system of China , while 
temples c 1 ow dec! vv ith images 
of Buddha abound every- 
where in China, all the 
ediic.itcd Chinese, theoretic - 
allv' .it least, are Atheists or 
Fatalists ” 

Piofcssor K. K Douglas, 
III his book “ Society in 
China,” tdls us that there 
flows ihioitgh China “ a tull 
un(lu‘cked toiieni ot liuman 
depiavity a kind and degiec 
ot moral dcgi ailalion of which 
.ill .uleciiiate conception can 
siaitely be foimed ” From 
India vve h.ive equally sad 
evidence Much lh.it Mo- 
hammed taught was good, 
blit we .aie told that only 
those who go into Moli.immedan homes can 
re.ilisc the awful wukeclness pu'vailmg m 
them Chrisli.inity alone i.in lighten the 
gi OSS dai kiK'ss w hu h envelops the majority 
ot (he mhabilaiils ol India and C!^hma. 

Only woMuii in eitliei kind i.in leach 

women and it is ot sujucnie unpoit.mce that 
tlw* women should U' UMclied and raisc'd , 
foi niaivtllous .is it ma\ s(*em to us, we aic 
toll! that m liidi.i .md it is tlie same 111 
( liiii.i “ lh(‘ (low n-tiodd('n and impnsoued 
woin.iii is aitei .ill llie^ kmI nilei ol the 
count ly ii\ci the most cU‘voul upholder 

ol lliiuluism, liom inhitu y she mstils into 
the minds ol liei ilmdieii icveieme loi the 
idols and faith m bu Ihmisttiid siqx istitions 
Slie maintains a w.iuliiiil c.ih‘ ovc i hei hus- 
b.uid, biotluT, and son. so a^ to kiep them 
stcMdt.ist to the orthodox <utd '1 lie lainiiy 
‘ piqas ’ ,md othei uligunis c eiemoiii.ils, .11 e 
maiiilv undt 1 hi*? (oiihol” A high ludi.in 
ollui.d riiuc umaikcd io .1 niissioiiaiy 
“ While I .1111 with you I .1111 tree, but as soon 
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as I enter my own 
jiortals 1 am not 
iriy own , mol her, 

\\ ifcjtinfl (lauKhlcr 
are all against 
me.” The Ihshop 
of Dm ham in a 
seirnon on this 
snl)je< I s.ivs “So 
one who is llic 
least ai t iistomcd 
to study the 
])icsciil in the 
light of the his- 
loiy of the ]j.ist 
tan well dfjuht 
that the- next tew' 
ye-ars w ill see* a 
giexil and mo- 
mentous e\ejlu- 
tion m lh< < oii- 
d 1 1 1 o 11 o t t ii ( 
n.iti\( mind .nid 
native lift in 
JiKlia ” 

ihnilc ot the 
enoinioiis iinpoit 
ante linin this 
point ol \ lew ot 
/eiiaiia wen U It tciiuhes India at its \eiy 
he.iit, loi it toiK he's it in the lioines ol its 
most mlhieiiti.d e hisses , <nid in liuha as 
e'veiVwlu'H the honu is ot enoi inous pote'iu v 
upon lh(‘ hi( oi tin individii.d .iiid so ot 
the iiiition 'Manv' <il us .iie tainihar with 
aieountsof (<ises in wliiilian Iiidi.in niaii it 
may he ('\<n with an l iiglish Inne'isitv 
(oiiis(‘ .'t his hack, and impu'gn.iti'd with 
tlie most adv .lined ideiO ot \\esiein <i\ihsa- 
tiem, IS still undei the entlu ailing <inel 


enslaving influ- 
ence of unaltered, 
immemorial super 
stitiem, held m his 
home and incar- 
nated and imper- 
sonated in the 
W'omcn of his 
zenana ” The 
peisition of the 
\ ast majority of 
t h 0 w o ni e 11 of 
heathe'ii lands is 
well summe'd u]) 
in the wolds of 
one of them 
” We arc like* the 
animals, we can 
cat anel woik .iiul 
die hut we cannot 
think ” 

The missiemaiies 
oi the Cliiirek ed 
1 ‘iighind Z<nan.i 
Mis-^ioiiai \ Sen i<‘l v 
go into the /cn- 
an.is tf) te’at h then 
li How -women that 
they aie not like 
the animals, hut wTie madi' m the image 
.111(1 likeness of (lod, ,ind that thev' (.in and 
iiiiist use the nimds which weie giv en to them 
as well as to men 

I h(‘ lust ICiighshwoman to begin the woik 
ol ediKaling .ind texuliing C linsti.initv l(» 
tlu women of India was Mis Mai sham ol 
the D.iptisi Missionaiy Soeielv, m i 8 oo 
io-elav thcie* aie iiiimeious ageiu les 
engaged in this woik The( him hof Mnglanel 
Zenana Mission.iiy Society alone has jcx) 




Teaching the deaf and dumb Palamcoitah This instruction forms one of the many noble works undertaken bv the C E Z M S. 
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The Fernville Hospit&i, Trcvandrum, India Medical work is one of the most important factors of missionary enterprise in gaining the 

goodwill of the iistive population 


women missionaries, 8 i assistant mission- 
aries, and about yoo Bible-womon and n.itive 
tctiLhois, ,iiid vet iheic aic at least tivo 
hundred million ixjomrn in India and ( hina 
who have ne\ei even heaul that such a 
K'li^ion as Chiistianily exists 

A Mohammed. Ill woman on luami^ that 
Clinst’s Iasi tommand to his lolloweis w.is 
to “ ])icM( h the (.osjK'l lo cweiv cie.itiiu ” 
said " It tlu-s. then voiii piophet’s t oin- 
inand, whv do not all voiir cast(‘ obey it ^ 
But ofsom.'iny( hi ist i.iiis oiilv V(ui(oni( Ik'h* 
onto a w(‘tK to u.ul to ns Oli, tiiev will 
iec(‘i\e a \eiv |.tu.d piinisliiiu n. ’ ilow is 
It ” A iKsathen worn. in on hei death be*d, 
cried out to a missionaiw “ lell vom pi ople 
liow' fast we are dvinfj; ,iiid .isU it tliiw' t annot 
send the (lospd a lilt It l.isti i ” 

Doois Joimtilv t lost d .ih* now opi n on 
all hands Wheieoiut lilt iiiissonai V be e;i;i d 
.idmitlanie ni \ am slu* is now an honoiiied 
finest I he \illap;e which at < im time 
fleeted hei ad\e‘iit with .i showci ol stones 
now piejiaic's .1 welcome- almost Miibai- 
lassinj; in its Je n 0111 J his be m^ the e.esi, 
aiitl the fiedeis being now white unto hai\cst. 



there Is, moie 111 gently than .it anj- previous 
time ill the histon ot missions, a tall foi 
help to th( ('hiistiaii n. it urns ol the West 
fioni then biethien ot the I'.isl 

riic most i)i(ssmg iiteds of Indian .and 
Chinese women to-d.iv .mil the way in winch 
they .lie* nu‘t b\ the ('him h ol Mngl.ind 
Ze 11. Ilia Mission 11/ Soi 11 t \ , will be desiiibed 
in subscepie lit ji.iits ol Lvi iex Wom\n’s 
lc^( 'i 1 1 Ol’ 1 1)1 \ J hew 01k may be tluiilcd 
under se ven he. ids 
(1) hx.ingtlisaiion 
{2) Ldiie.ition 

(i) Mulit.il missions, hospitals, and dis- 
}ie ns.ii le s 

I j) I he tiainmg oi iin/hes as assistant 
mission.nie s, Ihbli womi'ii ilispisiseis, 
nuise s iiid li .u he is 

(",) liKliistiial mis ions- home s .md i kisses 
loi teaehmg \anoiis iisi liil mduslne’s lo 
widows and di’siiliite women 

tC.) ( h ph.m.it.’i s foi loiiiidlmgs and famine 
Ol ph.ms 

17) \ssist.iiue and spiii.il e l.issi’S — the 
ele.tl ami dumb the blind, and le’perb 
Jo he tout I nut (i 



Blind children at Kindergarten play ' This is the wav we wash the floor" 








This seclion of K\i.k\ \\ Oman’s Knc yc i oin^tuia tells what womiin h.is done in the arts , how 

sin in.iy sliub* tluni, .ind how she m.i> .ittain success in them Authoritative vvnteis will contribute 

aitii Ics on 
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THE ART OF BRAWBMG AMD PAEMTEMG 


B> A. S. HARTRICK, A RAV.S , Visiting Teacher L.C.C. School of Art, Camberwell 

No. 4. COMPOSITION 

The Supreme Importance of Composition — What to Leave Out — The Art of the East — Practical 
Advice to Students— Principles of Composition-Composition of Many Figures—Great Artists 
who Have Broken all Conventional Rules 

^oMPosiiioN IS the chief wcMpon gi\en to to the best .'ulvanldgc or to produce addi 

thearlist, by nnIioso .iid he nuiv hope, not tunial charms It is in the selc'ction that he 

onl\ to meet the endlc'ss \aiiet\ .ind constant 
change oJ Nat me, on terms that aic not 
•iltogetlicr hojK'less, but even to discount 
tiu'se chaims and gathei them into tli.it 
s\ntliesis cchich we know as a tine ])ietuic' 01 
design 

I'ortunatc'lv, the number of combiHiitions 
to be m.ide in a jucturc by means ol coin- 
])Osilion .lie almost as vaned as N.vtiiie 
heisell, .mcl teH.iinl\ as \aiied .is then* .no 
tc'iniiei.imc'iits .uul ch.ii.uteis in mankind. 

This IS enough toi tlie .irti^t 

The Importance of Composition 

Hut ioi tins constaril iioic* ot change, 

Nat me, witli all hcM opuleiue of det.iil, 
would soon become monotonous and bore 
lather th.in inspire bo with the artist it 
bc'comc's lus business to discoxei how lO 
coikcmI the i.ic t that the lom sides oi his 
cam. IS 01 ]).ij»er is bounchiig .1 scene that 
repu‘senls .ii most but a lew minutes ot tunc, 
and bv his .m m composition tO'.uggcst that 
what he h.is to depiit is in no wa\ confined, 
but ot enduiing inic'iest, with some hint, 
ill least, of that intimt\ which is pcrennialK 
attractive to most minds 

Beauty being anothci of the mam objects 
of his pursuit, by composition he can bring 
togetlicr a selection from a number of objects 
indivulually beautiful or interesting, and 
arrange them so as to show off their beauties 
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makes, and in his manner of setting tliem off 
one against the other, that the final test of 
the quality of the artist lies. 

In a picture it is really the composition 
that attracts us to it , so Uiat one may say 
that a picture is effective or pointless m its 
appeal according to its composition when 
viewed as a whole 

Here, as 1 have insisted before, the gicat 
truth holds good — that a few simple masses 
accurately opposed to one another in in- 
teresting proportions arc of more .iccount 
artistically th.in a collection of a number of 
objects, no nnittcr how beautiful thej/^ may 
be intrinsically or individually 

The Art of Leavlng-out 

For this reason the aitist must be caicful 
to select only wdiat he ically needs to 
convey his motive as foicibly as he can, and 
ruthlessly leave out whatever docs not in 
some way add to it. The knowledge ol what 
to leave out is one of the most important 
results of experience So much so, that it 
has been saitl th.it the gre.it artist can be 
better known by what 
he leaves out than by 
what he puts in 

Most ol the more 
common rules of com- 
position have been . . 

founded on the practice 
and tradition of the ' ^ 
great Italian artists oi 
the Kenaissanee, with 
the result that rules, 
admirable m them- 
selves, and in the use 
ot those v\ho fiisl 
employed them, have 
often been converted 
into bonds when t.ikcn 
up and cnforccil by 
those of an academu 
( asl of m 1 n d , so 
tending to strangle that initiative which 
IS of the most vital imjiojtaiiec to art 
in all periods Therefore, here it m.iv be 
well to rec.ill that s.iying ol the jiaiiitei 
I^'uscli, which, by Ji not uncommon ironv' of 
fate, will prcjhably live longci th.in any ol his 
paintings, " 'J'hc "manner of a grc.it painter 
IS the style ot a lesser man ” I\ih.ij)s the 
leading principle of com])Osition - s]>c.iKing 
m the pictorial sense ol a S]).ice confined by 
four definite sides- one viliich ajjplies in 
every direction to form and to colour as 
well ,is to light .ind shade, is th.it which 
demands that one mass sh.ill always be 
largest, and th.ii no two m.isscs shall be 
exactly equiil in si/c and shape 

Examine the art ot the F.ist or the West, 
that of the Academician or the latest im- 
pressionist, I do not think you will find 
anyone important who fails to observe these 
conditions in a greater or lesser degree 

So here I think w'e have one of the funda- 
mental rules But, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has pointed out, “ There arc some rules 
whose absolute authority, like that of our 


nurses, continues no longer tiian while we 
are in a state of childhood.*’ Of such is that 
rule of contrast, present in most forms of 
primitive painting, which always opposes 
the light side of an object to a dark back- 
ground, and vice versd With a larger ex- 
pcncncc we find just the contrary process of 
adding light to light and dark to dark, as, 
in the piacticc of such a jxunlcr as Veronese, 
can give a sujx'nor grandeur by the effect of 
bre.idlh so obtained 

The Best is the Simplest 

All the c.iily work of a student tends, 
pci lone, to I>c imitative of some other man’s 
vvoik whuh he li.js seen .ind .idrniied , so, 
unless the ideal set before him is a high 
one. and h.is stood the test of time, his 
iiK lin.ition will be to copy ihiefly the tricks 
of wh.it IS most popnl.ir at the moment , 
and equally the result will most likely be at 
least one degree woise than the original 
model he h.is chosen The best is always 
the simplest in ait, .ind for that reason I 
think it IS tpiite unnecessary to fc.ir th.it 
such cx.i 111 pies w'lll 
jjroee to be .above the 
Ik'.uIs of beginners 
1 should strenuously 
.id vise every student 
to m.ike .1 collection 
ot })hotogr.aphs and 
l>imt‘' .ifler the great 
\l.isteis, beginning 
with the engiavings 
ol Mantegna and 
Durei, or with Hol- 
hcin’s “ Dance of 
Di.il.i,” .111(1 from 
llu'se go on to the 
inoie ( o 111 pi 1 rated 
woiks involving light 
.111(1 sh.ide Let him 
lopy, .inalyse, fill his 
eye with them , then 
objects 1)1 ought to- 
gether by his own initi.itive into similar 
ji.ittcrns In this wav he will have some 
( h.ince of getting his mind .ind eye t.imiliai 
with the pioper inetliods lor filling <i spa( ein a 
finew.iy 11 it b('aigui'd th.it by Ihispiactice 
he will fail to be a commeiii.il success, I 
iranklv do not believe it. In this respei t I 
w.is inteu'sled to le.irn ot a set of diaw ings by 
J.iji.incse si hool-childicn which veere lent to 
the J.ondon ( oiinly Council some time .igo 

Japanese Methods 

They disj)l,i\id .islonishing skill con- 
sidering th( .'iges . 111(1 condition of those who 
h.id executed them, so much so that .i fricricl 
of mine sugge->tcd that they h.id been traced, 
this was strcimoiisly denied by others The 
sec let w.is out shortly .iftcr, however, when 
the jaijanese Ambass,i(lor, in opening the 
exhibition, explained that in J.ijian they 
btarted the training in drawing of their 
ordinary school-children by making them 
trace prints from the work of their great 
Masters In this way the eye and brain were 



ArranKcnieiK of a picture by Degas, a pupil of Ingres and a 
perfect draughtsman He chose to depict ballet subtecis as 
affording a new field for fine drawing In colour also he excelled 

.litem} »1 to ariangc' 
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The spacing of a picture by Chasseriau, one of the favourite pupils 
of Ingres A beautiful example of the composition of a modern 
picture on academic lines 

trained from the beginning on the lines 
of the best tratlilion av«iilable Another 
inslancc of the far-sighted yet simple common- 
sense of this remarkable ])eo])lc 'Ihc mere 
drawing of an object, without ,iny idea of its 
jxissiblc aftci use. is of little service in de- 
veloping bilcnt oi intelligence , and very little 
more trouble is needed to tcMch a good 
method of plai ing it on the juijier as design, 
so I cannot sec why some siiniKu exjicnmcnt 
might not be tiled licic in ordinary schools 
with advantage It is done, of course, 
in art schools, but not so consistently as 
might be desired Too much of the training 
is still so much routine without any definite 
aim The savage starts lus design w'llh the 
idea of dccor.it mg a weapon or an imple- 
ment . why should not this cmd be kept in 
view from the ( ommenccnicnt in our ex- 
ceedingly civilised tiainmg ? 

Some Rule« 

To retuin to rules, however Speaking 
gencially, the piincipal object in a jiictiirc 
should be ne.ir the cciitre , and, on the whole, 
it will be found liest to have it in light Here, 
again, the contrary also holds good, and 
many line conijxisitions have been m.ide by 
lelieving the centi.il ]>oint d.iik .ig.iinst a 
light Still, the m.inagement of the latter 
needs much cxiienence, so the beginner will 
be wise to experiment with his point of 
interest in light. 

A maikedU geometrical foim will be found 
to draw the*c\e at once in a jxctiirc , iis 
witness the circle made by the nimbus 
about the head ot a Madonna or Saint So 
it is well for the artist to sec that one does 
not occur w’here it i*^ not w anted 

Another rule which belongs to the old 
tr.adition, and a very valuable one, ad- 
monishes the artist to take caic that none 
ol the leading features of his picture shall be 
perpendicularly over, or horizontally level 
with, each other, especially if the mass in 
either case occupies about the same space 


Nor is it wise to repeat the forms or lines 
of one kind by forms of an object of a totally 
different nature , for instance, do not make 
a silhouette of a mass of rocks and another 
of trees repeat each other with similar forms 
A contrast of forms conveys distinct impres- 
sions to the mind at once , and it will be 
found that observance of this rule w'lll help 
the immediate intelligibility of a picture 
This, after all, is often an important matter 
when one has to .appeal to minds less trained 
in the mmutwi of Nature than the artist’s 
In a figure picture the front plane is always 
the most difficult to arrange , if one succeeds 
in making a fine pattern wath it, and one 
that conveys the general emotion desired, 
the rest w ill be found to suggest itself. 

The Middle Distance 

The middle distance in landscape is 
gcnci.illy the difficult spot A contrast of 
neai and remote objects will help to express 
space . but, as a rule, they must not be 
bi ought sharjily up against one another. 
Some portion of the middle distance must 
be introduced to lead the eye on, and the 
jirojx'r joining up of it lo the front and back 
jilane is a sure test of the artist’s jiowcrs of 
comjiosilion 'I'hc fulness of a slightly 
curved line, as m distant hills, can be made 
more obvious by placing a str.aight line, say 
of sh.iclo\v, at its base Indeed, a straight 
lino m any j)osition will assist in cmjjha- 
sising the richness of a c urve , but do not 
bring any strongly accented form sharply 
against the edge of the frame 

Ai cording to the schools, in a composition 
of more than two or three figures, one or 
moie should invariably have its back to 
the sj)ectator 

This is all very wadi in a general way, 
and has been used by the Old Masters wath 
m.ignificent effect But some of the most 
beautiful modem pictures h.ivc been de- 
signed on just the contrary jmnciides it 
IS all a matter of how it is done 

In Whistler’s celebrated jucture called 
“ The Music Room,” the chief figure, a lady 
in .a black ruling habit, looks out to the 



Sketch showing the errengeinent of a picture by Rembrandt a 
Casiel This artist's magical handling of light and shade transforme 
into beau^ the commonest subieet or the homeliest type 
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right of the frame , while on the Icf L 1 5 the 
reflection m a mirror ot another lady outside 
the picture , behind the pnncip.il figure is a 
child in white, reading Yet .all 
together into a most ex- 
quisite harmony Another 
innovation 'The great 
J'rench .iitisl Deg.is has 
invented tlie most astonish- 
ingly novel ami charming 
effects 111 composition, 
cutting off figures into 
strange shapes and 
patterns, with a supeificial 
resemblance to the results 
gained b\ .1 snapshot photo- 
graph, but controlled into 
rhythm b\ his own con- 
summ.itc lirt 

As a matter of fait, 
he had observed certain 
new truths in nature, and 
used them before the 
camer.i in.ide them t.iniiliar to ill 

111 Older to give .111 ide.i ot vaiious distimt 
methods of composing a ]ucture, live 



sketches are reproduced which merely show 
the patterns of characteristic compositions 
by five of the masters, the result of whose 
work IS having perhaps inoic influence than 
that ot any otheis on 
modern painting to-d.iy 
P 1 n .1 1 1 y , it may be 
said 1h.it there .aie two 
gre.it t>pcs of artist one 
which i harms, and no 
one iisks the w'h)’ 01 

wheiefoie— to it belong 
such temper.irnents as 
Ikittuelh, W.itte.iii, Crains- 
horough 'J he other 
ion\ lilies 01 ])eisu.ulcs, 
.1 much limgei matter as 
.1 lule So Michael 
Angelo, timmphiug o\ei 
the impossible by sheei 
genius, lonvimes Vel.is- 
que/. quietly 111 the cool 
light ot le.ison, jieisuades 
us ol the bc.uities he h.i*' to show' be 
llu\ del ked even in the outi.igeous fashions 
oi .111 Inlanta 


This skeicS gives the spacing of J F Millet s celt ' 
braied picture ' The Man wi'h the Hoc ' with the 
monumental effect so characteristic of h^ methods of 
composition He was a great student of Rubens 
and Michael Angelo 



FHRST STEPS TO TME STAGE 

15) PBNHLOPK YOKKB 

TRAINING AT THE ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ART 
The Necessity of Training for a Successful Career on the Stage - Opinions of Miss Ellen Terry 
and Miss Winifred Emery— The Working of a School of Acting - Entrance EKamination — Fees 


“ I \v\M It) go on the st.ige ’ ” 

* Jlow oiten one he.iis that civ, but 
usii.illy she who utters it h.is no ide.i how to 
set about it She is auMOiis toeiitci 'J heitic- 
l.ind, but c.iTiuot find the dooi theieto 
It IS gener.ilh 
conceded now ad.iv s 
that in no ])iofcs- 
sion, be it tom- 
mcrcial 01 artistu, 

(an .inyone siicceetl 
without some 
special tr.iming or 
ajiprcnt ic cshi]) 

Even .1 hc.iven-scnt 
genius .111(1 the\ 
arc laic enough 
must le.iin the tech- 
nique of his Inide 
And the st.ige is no 
diffcicnt frfim .in\ 
other profession , 
though often st.ige- 
striick girls think 
they have only to 
walk cm to the 
boards of a theatre 
and they wall be 
able to act Per- 
haps they have had 
a little amateur 


expel lent e olteu tins has .ill to be un- 
le.irnt-and kind Inends in the tront 
lows h.ive be, lined .iiul .'ipjil.iuiled, and 
li.iiled the l\io .'is .i liiidding S.ir.'ih 
Jleinh.irdt lint the the.it 1 11. il manager is 
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Solving a knotty problem The school mono is Work and no details are 
considered too trivial if they contribute m any way to artistic success 


of v(‘i \ (liffcicMil sliiflf from those wcll- 
mc.inini' fijt'iids 

At tlic o|)(‘niiijif of the A(<i<lcm) of Di.i* 
m.itK Art. AIiss Iciiy. \' 1 k> was hersdl 

"a (liiM ol the sl.if.(c '* said “ Fhosc who 
aic /'iIUmI willi the ])owti to at t t.in, and 
must, he t.in^hl We tl.imi ioi aitm^ lluit 
it IS .in ail l»nl oni all. like .iny 

olhei .e.innol lx ])r.i( lised w ilhoiil .1 li.iininj^ ” 
Miss Wiinlied I inei\ i('tentl\ said “ folhe 
{^iil who has dianialit tapabiht it s ,ind inlentls 
to ,ido])i lh( sta,tjt , not .is an aimisenienl, but 
.IS a sciioiis (.luti, I s.i\, jjjt) in foi .1 piopei 
li. lining ” An .iMoiii til llie ])ioiession often 
tjuotetl IS “ .uting t.iniuil be t. night,” but 
this, tonliadutoiy .is it mas seem, oiils 
me.ins th.it the ins|ni.ilion. tht' sjuiit, the 
genius ol .k ling t .inntil lx* t. night, .and this 
a]>}»lios to .ms .lit 'J he disiiu spaik c.innot 
be impl.intetl b\ ans nninbei ol leatheis 

Vsthtxil siK h as Hit \t.idems ol Ib.iin.itit 
\it, situated .it (rowt I Sliet I W ( . iiglil 
in Ihe heait ol Londtni 
tloes not tl.iim to be .ins- 
tiling moie th.in .1 soil of 
Ini list lie thiongh sshith 
an .Lspn.inl .illei sl.ige 
honoiiis woultl tJti well tti 
p.is-s To h.ise giaduaUd 
in sutli an ai.ideins and 
won <1 terl lilt ate ol meiit, 

.issaidetl Itii genei.il in- 
tlnstis' antf tlislmgnishetl 
merit by the ev.imineis, 

I'Uxlamis th.il she h.is .il 
least le.irnt the teihiiujne 
t)l hei .irt Ami. s.i\s a 
ss ell-known tutu "the 
s.iliic of esen the most 
highly des eloped mtuilise 
.icting must be eiih.imetl 
bs* the atltliiion of teth 
meal skill ” 

Let ns cntei the doois 
t)i No 02, and examine 
the workings ol this school 
of acting 'Ihcru wc meet 
its \ers' able and genial 


administrator, Mr Kenneth Barnes, 
a brother of those tss'o distinguished 
actresses, the Misses Violet and Irene 
Vanbrugh One cannot but be struck 
from the outset by the common- 
sense and business-hkc way he 
talks ol the stage iis <i profession 
Thcie arc no alluring .ind \ague 
prospet ts olfered to intending jiupils 
In novelettes, the beautiful heroine 
h.is only to step in fiont of the 
footlights .liter having iccitcd a little 
in pi IV ate, .ind her l.ime and fortune 
arc made * But Mr Barnes soon 
dispenses any of these wonderful 
dieain'. He says "Work, v\ork,” 
and y.'l .igain, "woik” 

Bell ire .igiil ean enter lheai.ideiny, 
she must hist pass an entrance 
i \amiii.ilion. which is held before the 
beginning of each tcim The exam- 
iiiiitioii tonsisls ol tlie lecitalioii by 
tiu (antlulatc ol one of sevei.il ])assages 
chosen b\ the cx.inmieis, wliuh is given her 
to stud) befoich.ind Although this test is 
not .'I mount, im ot difhiiilly, it demands 
a leilam .imount of ajititiulc for st.ige 
wf»rk on the ]'ait ol the (aiulid.ite, .ind 
the p.iss.iges .iii i hosen Ironi, say, Shake 
spCiUe .ind sikIi a pl.iv .is " ( aste ” (Poll) 
Redes w.i'. letentlv given lyio) in Older 
11i.it slu m.i\ h.ivc the opportunity lor tin* 
dispki) ol soin(‘ emolioiiiil jxiwer The 
ex.immeis .'iie ejuuk lo ilete(.t latent .ibilitv 
and ]>ioniis(, .ind, ])rov'ided they .ire there, the 
c.indid.itt finds herselt eni oiled as a student 
II tlieie IS jnomise, if theie .uc possibilities, 
the .uad(‘m\ uiuli it.iki's lo bung them to 
Irmtion '1 he entiaiu e kc loi this extuiim.i- 
lion IS one gume i The \ eai is divided into 
tliiee leiins ol eleven -weeks each, the li 1st 
term fiom about J.iiniar) 15 to Manh . 
the sctoiul, Ma\ j to Jul\ 15, the third, 
()ct<»b<’i 1 I'lDoKtiilxi li, .ind students ( ail 
entei .it the beginning ol 
anv’ one of these teniis 
The leei foi the full 
Louise .lie twc'lv'c guine.is 
.1 leim, jiavable .it the 
t onimeiiLement of Ctidi 
term But piovnsion is 
now being m.ide for those 
with ext ejitional t.ilcnl 
who .lit not w(“ll blesseil 
with Hus world’s goods 
So long as the council 
shall 01 del, a sihol.irship 
Is aw aided at the end ol 
e all tcim lo the studcnl 
who, dining his 01 her 
fiisi leim. shall be con- 
sidered lo have shown the 
most m, liked ability and 
general mdustiv in all the 
blanches of woik 'J his 
scholarship provides foi 
fi ee tuition tor three terms 
To be continued. 

1 lie rnUoH intr is a good firm for supplying 
III itcriiK, etc . tiieiitioiiod in this Section 
1 Uc Inipenat Fine Ait Corporation, Ltd 





WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 

This ‘.ertion will gi\e information on jjardciiiiiij topics which will be of \alu(. to all women — the 
woman who lives m town, the woman who lives in the countrv, irresjicctiVL of wlivilu r she has a large 
or small purse at her disposal The range o( subjects will be very wide and wdl iiu '4ide 

Pteulual A} tides on Hortuul- ’J In It^itable Lauhn t Couu nuitone^ 

line Natint daidi'iis J i anus 

Flower Growinc^ for Profit It ait i iiaultns Ft/,' h/assrs 

VioUt harms 'I lu It nuliyio Oanh n I ii'itn/iniists 

Fremh Gauteng I amou^ iiuiiitits of Lw^laud , / iihius, dc , cti. 

THE CARE OF ROOM.PEAHT.S 

By HELR\ COLT, H H H.S. 

The Kind of Plants to Succeed — Ferns for Sitting-rooms — Watering and Cleansing — How to 
Get Rid of Insect Pests and Worms 


'The successful culture of foli.iRc i)Icints in 
^ rooms is J sulijc'ti worthy ot t\tiv 
wom.in’s iitUntion Jloiise-iihuils, it will Iw 
remoml )('!*('( 1 , aie always giowii undti moic 
or less unnal ural ( oiiditions, ,md i equiic moie 
than usual < <ire it the> aie to be a souko ot 
pleasure in the lionu When the ( ondi lions 
of t ullure juesenl «tny sjiecKil (iilticulU — as, 
foi iTislaiKc, the < .isc ol <i silting-ioom wlitio 
thcie IS gas, or a 


not iK’cn m.i(le umh 1 \ ru li Otlici ii.iidy 
foli.igc ]>lants suiliibk loi loonis .iie Ihc 
indi.ii uIiIh" ami (mm al\ plus, and the ar.iha, 
oi lig-lt.if jiahn StveiaJol tlu' hm* palms 
withst.ind gas faiil\ will, notably keiitias. 
Ihiidy cacti .tie iiilnesting plants to 
lullivatc , they leqimc a dooi soil only, 
mixed w'llli molt. II, .iiul, .is leg.iids w.ilcMing, 
aieoltcii kept with .dmost no moistuie lor 
wii ks togc Ihci 


hall which is apt 
to be diaught> — 
it IS c e 1 1 a 1 n 1 y 
better to glow 
only such plants 
as w'lll beliEive 
kindh , r .1 1 h a r 
than to attcmipl 
nioie choice and 
delic.ate subjects 
The homely as 
pidiMja IS (on- 
sjiiciiously good 
in this wa\ — m 
fact, it will rc'sist 
in a wonder! ul 
m a n n c‘ 1 a n 
amount of smoke, 
g.is, ilust. .ind 
ell aught w h 1 1 h 
would mean death 
to any less-cmdui 
mg subject To 
p 1 c s e r V e the 
variegation of its 
foliage, it should 
be kept in a fairly 
light plac^, potted 
in soil which has 



Th« Norfolk Island pine. Araucaria eJtcelsa, is the best coniferous plant for a 
room top:, > 'A y / rrfi A u- St/fii 


Ailioug siibjec ts 
which should not 
l)c giovvii where 
g.is IS huinl c ou- 
st. intlv , but which 
.lie otheiwisc de- 
light I ul, rue the 
iimhulla jil.int 
(( \ pel us .iJteini- 
loli'.s), llie blue 
gum, and sonic 
lilt lies ui dr.i- 
lani.i, Ol (oifly- 
linc II conileroiis 
subjects a 1 e 
wished foi, the 
Norfolk Island 
jiim IS the best to 
giow' \nthen(urn 
vaneg.itum .ind 
ojdnoj logon varie- 
g.d um .Lie decoia- 
tiv’e jilants wath 
n.iiiovv leaves, 
(rievillca rcjbusta 
IS a fern -like plant 
with fi n e - c u t 
foliage, and the 
artillery, or pistol 









plant resembles a fern also. This last 
IS an interesting subject to grow near a 
sunny window in a warm room It belongs 
to the nettle family, and when its little 
flower-buds come m’ contact with moisture 
the pollen is discharged in the form of a 
cloud, hence the name of pistol plant. 

Eulalia japonica and another pretty little 
grass called Isolejiis grai ills can also be 
grown, while in warm situations asjiaiagus 
sprengeri will make a beautiful hanging 
basket. 

Terns for Rooms 

Among ferns which arc suitable for growing 
in sitting-rooms, the common hart’s tongue- 
should Ikj mentioned, also aspidium, 
falcalum and the l.iddcr fern The earrot- 
top fern is one of the 1 x?st .iiid prettiest for 
indoor decoration If a giecnliousc is 
available, the tiny bulbils which appi-aron its 
fronds tan be taken off, jioitcd, and used 
for multiplying the sjjci ics 

Ribbon ferns (vanelics of ptciis) are also 
easily managt-d 
Small specimens 
of these arc pretty 
for decorating tJie 
1 u nchc on -table 
and save some v\~ 
jicnsc m floral de- 
coration 

To b ii c c e e d 
really m the care 
of robm-])lants the 
essential condition 
lies, of coui.se, m 
studying I h e i r 
needs, pre-emi- 
nently 111 the 
matter ol gning 

0 r w'lthholdiiig 
wMter. P e o ]) 1 c 
often 1 n q u n e 
thoughtlessl y 
alxiiil some idanf, 

" How oftc-n shall 

1 waller It ? " ioi- 
gettmg that no 
cut-ancl-diied an- 
swer can iiossibh 
be given, as Hk* 
nature of the idanl. the ic.nditions of its 
grow'th, cfFcc t ol season .ind atmosjiheic, and 
many other things must Ik- taken into account, 
and all but the fust of tlic-sc aie lonstantly 
dunging 

A veteran gaidcnei, being questioned as 
to how often a jilant ought to be watered, 
responded somew hat d.irkly, “ When it 
w'ants It ” Yet the answer, though not 
seemingly helpful at first sight, certainly 
" gives to think " about the subject m an 
intelligent fasluon. 

To ascertain whcthei a jdant is dr>% rap 
the j)ot sharply with the knuckles, and if 
it emits a hollow' sound w-atcr is required 
If, however, the sound is heavy and dull, 
this means that the soil is sufficiently 
saturated w'lth moisture. 

Never w-ater a plant too frequently, but 


give a good soaking when water is needed, 
and drain away the superfluous moisture 
from the saucer or fancy vase in which the 
earthenware pot stands, as sourness will 
otherwise result. Foliage plants will benefit 
greatly by being placed out of doors m gentle* 
ram Ferns may also be syringed, and 
large-leaved plants should be sponged with 
soft-soap and w'atcr, rinsing them with clear. 
In doing this sponge carefully and gently 
from the base of the leaf outw-^ards Ungentle 
handling often results in the splitting of 
leaves Clean«lnir Plants 

If leaves are noticed to be brown at the 
tips, this IS probably the result of too little 
w'dter IxMng given, w’hich iol>s the cells of 
moistuie, and causes shrivelling of the 
tissues m consequence. Brown spots on 
Ictives arc causc-cl by a disease called the 
shot-hole fungus Tins fungus attacks the 
tissue of the leaves, w'hich die in consequence, 
hence the brown spots The dead tissue 
falls out m time, leaving holes m the leaves 
Properly grown 
’ and nourished 
i plants should not 
often be troubled 
with the disease 
If leaves arc 
seen to turn yel- 
low' altogether and 
fall, either the soil 
is sour or the roots 
I diseased, or both, 

I and the j^lant 
' should be turned 
1 out and examined 
Should a plant 
b(' attacked by 
green-fly or other 
insect } Jests, sofl- 
so.ip and water 
should be c m - 
j)lo\'ed or a j)atc*nl 
insecticide used. 
Worms 

Sometimes a 
worm entcis the 
pot and disturbs 
the roots of a 
])lanl If the worm 
cannot l)c seen by turning the plant out 
gently’^ — without ujjsctting the soil — a lea- 
spoonful of caibonatc of ammonia should be 
mixed in tejiid w-atcr and the plant be 
wateied w'lth it Ihe w'orm w'lll then come 
up to tlie surface and can be removed 

A very weak appluation of some reliable 
fertihser may lie giN'cn cnee w'cckl}^ during 
seasons of active growth Soot-waler is an 
excellent stimulant foi loom-planLs. 

Alwav's loosen the soil, if it is pressed 
dow n, Ixjfore w atenng or feeding Plant-pots 
need cleaning from lime to time, to remove 
deposits of moss and lime and other hindrances 
to a porous state. 

Re-pottIng 

The re-potting of rcxim plants should be 
done in early spring, because at that season 
new growth is just about to commence. Of 



Phernix Roebclmii. a graceful palm that will do well in a room, if not exposed 
to much gas heat ( vfyt ^ /it, 
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course, if a plant appears sickly, it may be 
necessary to re-pot it at other times, but 
winter should be avoided, if possible. Palms 
and other plants which dislike being shifted, 
should have the surface-soil occasionally 
replaced with fresh comiiost, and also " fed ’’ 
at regular intervals 

In re-pot ting, turn the pot carefully over, 
and tap the rim on the ledge of the im- 
provised potting licnch, so as to loosen the 
plant from its old pot Sh.ikc as much ol the 
old soil away troin the roots as is possible 
without injuimg them If there is a firm 
ball of soil, it IS gcneially best not to 
disturb this 

Have ready some clean pot** , place one 
broken potsherd over the dra.inage bole, and 
cover it with smaller pieces, finishing off with 
fine fragments When new pots arc used, 
they must be previously soaked and dried. 

Now cover the drciinage with a wad of 
fibrous loam or peat Mix tw'o jiarts of good 
loam with one jiart of leaf-mould and one- 
twentictli of silver sand Put some of the 


compost into the pot, and then place the 
plant upright inside, spreading the roots if 
possible, and filling up all round with new 
soil. Make this fairly fnm with a wooden 
i:ammcr, and leave a good clear nm at the 
top The soil m any pot under five inches 
m width will need to be firmed with the 
fingers only Some j udgment will be required 
when rc-poitmg as to the si/e of pot 
needed for llie shift. PI ints and ferns may 
be easil> inc leased by division at the time 
of re-potting, anil w'lli often be benefited by 
doing so They should either be pulled 
apart or the ball cut Ihioiigh with a sharp 
knife 

An important point in sl.uting a collertion 
of pot-plants in rooms lies in icmembermg 
that even palms and hardy terns are liable 
to be forced lot the m.irket, and such 
subjects will ro.idily lake a i hill ard die 
when taken info an oidin.iiy temjier.iture. 
Room-jdants should, thejcloie, be bought at 
a reliable mirseiy, and have Ixeil pioperly 
harden ‘d off b doi e s,ile 



SALAD GROWSMG FOR 
HOME USE 



By HELEN COLT, F.R.H.S. 

The Neglect of Salads— Need of Proper Cultivation— Small and Large Salads— Hints on the 
Culture of Lettuce, Beetroot, Chicory, Endive, Dandelion, etc.— Salad Dressing Recipes 


Calads are somewhat neglected in the 
dietary of many r.nglish jx^ople, and, 
even W'hen used, there is <i restriction, 
tending to sameness, in the constituents 
employed 

The* neglect of salads may be caused by 
an idea that vegetables in a raw state are 
unwholesome In the case, however, of both 
looked and uncooked vegetables, wholc- 
someness must surelv 
dopcntl on the skill 
with whiih they <irc 
grow n and served If 
ihc ingredients used 
as salads arc cris]), 
tender, and succulent, 
none but good effects 
should be ,inticij)alcd 
by people of normtil 
digestion 

The ground for 
Beetroot should be 
prepared with some 
care, if ji o ss 1 b 1 c 
during the previous 
season. Deep dig- 
ging is essential to 
the success of the crop, 
as the manure used 
must on no account be 
placed near the sur- 
face, since to do this 
would cause the roots 


to fork Tread the ground firm in the 
spnng, and r.ikc it level The manure 
put 111 should be mb 1 .irniv.»rd or stable 
manure, well iki.i>eil and ])ri)jx'rly stored 
'I hese tondilions ol jncpar.dion apply to 
all ordin.iry jdots of grounrl for the sowing 
of salads and olhei veget.d)les 

A study should be made of tlie spci i.d foods 
required hv dillereni .rops, so th.il they may 
be suiqdjcd byartifitial 
Jertiliscrs As a 
general rule, the same 
iiojis should not be 
.illowed to ('\haiisl the 
gioiind during suc- 
lessivc seasons 

Sow the .seeds of 
beetroot in drills an 
mill deep and twelve 
nil lies .ipart, drawing 
the drills evenly by 
a line, and using a 
triangular or a draw 
hoe As soon as the 
seedlings are well up, 
thinning should lx;gin, 
and must be continued 
at intervals until the 
roots stand at least 
nine inches apart. 
Beetroot and other 
root crops cannot be 
transplanted. When 



Sutton's "White Heart" Cos Lettuce To preserve its fresh- 
ness this salad should be pulled up by the roots when required 
for use, not cut 
CopyrtuM, imltoH &• Votij 
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ready for digging, the roots should be lifted 
and stored in a dry cellar. 

In cooking beet, plunge the roots in boiling 
water, and be careful not to break or bruise 
the skin. 

Celery Culture 

The ground for this i)oj)ular salad should 
be fairly moist. It .should be deeply dug 
and richly manured to obtain the best results 
For an early crop of celery, seeds may be 
sown in a gentle hotbc’d during the latter 
part of February, in boxes of good but some- 
what gritty soil. Transplant the seedlings 
into other boxes, and grow them on gently, 
hardening them off for planting out. 

The trenches prepared for this purpose 
should be at least a loot wide, and th s.imc 
distance deep, and should run north 
and south if possible. Put the 


be combated as much as possible by 
sprinkling lime or soot around them. The 
freshness of lettuces is best preserved by 
pulling them up by the roots, instead of 
cutting them off above the ground-level. 

The cultivation of endive (sometimes 
called Christmas salad *') resembles that of 
chicory. The plants may be blanched by 
putting thin pieces of slate over their centres, 
or by lifting them and placing them in the 
dark 'J‘he leaves of endive can be cooked 
and eaten as winter greens. 

A 5ubstitute for Lettuce 

Corn salad, or lambS lettuce, is not nearly 
as generally grown in England as it deserves, 
for It IS a most useful substitute for lettuces 
when these are scarce Seed can be sown 



young plants out .ibout nine inches _ ; 

apart, water thoroughly, and dust ' • 
with soot. 

Earthing up should bc'gin when ' 
about lhrec-c]uartors of the growth 
has been made Choose a fine d«iy 
for the work Chop the soil down 
w'lth a sharp spade, drawing it 
carefully round the plants, first re- * 
moving any decayed leaves or side 
growtlns. 'Phe oixsralion will be con- 
tinued as growth proceeds lie care- 
ful to keep the soil away from the 
foliage of th<' pltints. The pro( css of ' 
blanching will t<iko about six or eight | 
weeks. 

Spraying with soft soap and w'atcr ► 

and paraffin is a good preventive , . 

against the celery maggot, w'liich plays -- — J 

havoc with the IcMNCS Infested Juried endive, « most useful &aiad plant, sometime!, called Christmas salad 
leaves should l>o removed and burnt. 

In growing celciiac, or turnip-rooted 

celery, the .soil should be drawn away from from August to Octolicr, in drills nine inches 

the stems as they begin to swell, and be apart, in any good garden soil, for salads for 

drawn up ag.iin when nearing maturity, m spring use, and again if needed, in March 

order to whiten them. Celeriac may be stored or April Thm the plants to at least four 

in a dry cellar during the winter months inches apart, transplanting the thinnings 

To grow chicory as a salad phint, sow' the if desired 
seeds out of doors in Apiil, and thm the Dandelion is another ingredient neglected 
seedlings to six inches apart laft tlu' ])lants in English salads The roots as well as the 

the following winter, and after putting in leaves may be used. Diane hmg improves 

pots or boxes. Kce]) them in a warm, dark the flavour of the latter The flowers should 

})lacc, moistening when necessary overhead be removed as they appear The cultuie 

tind at the root, by which means the leaves of dandelion needs no sjiecial comment 

will become blanched quickly. Salsify, pojiularly known as the vegetable 

Cos and Cabbage Lettuce oyster, may be raised from seeds sown m 

Lettuces may be sown m February m hot- m Apnl Thm the young 

beds or frames’ and ont of doors at intervals 

between the middle of March and the middle J leaves may eaten as salad and the 
of August Sow the seeds as thinlv as vios- 

sible. Allow the plants to stand nmc imhcs Scorronera is cultivated in the same way 

apart after thinning, le.iving the space of a Rudlches 

foot between the row s Cabbage varieties are As rapid growrth is absclutcly necessary 

to produce tender and succulent radishes, 
the ground .should be made up rich, or the 
crop may be raised m frames, sowing the 
seeds an inch deep m drills six inches apart. 
Radishes must never be peeled, of course, 
but should be well washed before brmging 
to table. 

The long scarlet variety of radish is best 


perhaps the easiest to cultivate successfully 
The long-leafed (cos) lettuces need t>irig 
with raffia about half-way up the leaves 
w'hen these arc fully grown, with the object 
of rendering the hearts tender, white, and 
sw'ect to the taste 

Lettuces prefer a light rich soil. Slugs are 
very fond of the young plants, and should 
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for early spring, the turnip-rooted for later 
succession, up to September or October. 
Surplus seedlings can be pulled and eaten 
like mustard and cress 

Sorrel will impart a pleasant piquancy to 
a mixed salad Sown in drills in spring, and 
thinned to six inches apart, sorrel should 
supply leaves during the greater part of the 
year, if care is taken not to cut aU the foliage 
Irom one plant at once. 

Watercress 

If the cultivation of watercress is 
attempted in private gardens, a very moist 
situation should be chosen Seeds sliould lie 
sown in March or April, oi cuttings put in 
The plants must be watered very frequently 
in summer 

Young onions arc useful for flavouring 
salads, and a regular supply should lx; 
ensured by sowing the seed broadcast m 
small plots from March until August If 
only two sowings are desired, they should 
bc' made in March and August, and sown m 
drills SIX inches apart The seedlings mav 
be pulled up and used as soon as thiee leaves 
are visible on them 

Potatoes, boiled and sliced, make a 
pleasant change from other SiUads They 
need merely be sprinkled with chopixxl 
p.irslcy, and accompanied by a simple 
dressing. 

Many cooked vegetables can be usc'd m 
salad fonn — notably artichokes, French 
beans, asparagus, and Portugal onions 
A good sauce for these can be made bv taking 
a large spcx^nful of mustard and Ix'ating 
it up with a little salad oil, a teasjxionfiil of 
ketc hup. two of a ])iquant sauce, and the same 
ot tarragon Mncgar, adding sugar to taste 
Tliosc uho find raw lelery diffu ult of diges- 
tion should try having a head < cxiked in 
boiling salted water, and served as above 

A few leaves of mint, chopped and 
sprinkled o\er the salad-bowl, will often be 
found an imiiroveraent as regards flavour. 

Salad Dressing Recipes 

A German recipe for salad dressing con- 
sists of SIX parts of Lucca oil, eight parts of 
tarragon vinegar, two of chilli or shallot 
vinegar, and a very small quantity of 
cayenne peiipcr 

Another dressing is made by taking the 
yelks of three raw eggs, beating them up 
with one teaspoonful of salt and one of 
mustard, to which added ihree lable- 
s-poonfuls of salad oil and ont of vinegar 

A third dressing is made by bruising the 
yolks of two hard-boiled egg^*, and mixing 
them w'lth two tcaspoorifuls of vmeg.ir 
and two of salad oil, salt and mustard being 
added to taste. 

Sydney Smith wrote a witty recipe in verse : 
** Two large potatoes, passed through 
kitchen sieve, 

Unwonted softness to the salad give 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon ; 

Distrust the condiment, which bites too 
soon. 


But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a 
fault 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the spoon w'lth oil of Lucca 
crown. 

And once with vnnegar procured from 
towm 

True flavour needs it , and your jx)ct begs 

The ixnmdcd yellow of two hard-boiled 

Let onion-atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole , 

And, lastly, on the favoured c ompound toss 

One magic spoonful of anchovy sauce.” 

CucumberA 

To provide cucumbers for cutting in 
wnntci , a heated house is, oi com sc, leqiiircd ; 
but flame cultuu; is very suitable for spring 
and summei crops 

Kulge ciu umbel s may Ix' giown entirely 
out of doors, choosing the end of M,iy or 
Ixjgmning of June for planting out, and pro- 
tecting the voung jilants at the outset from 
strong siinslime and cold wuncis by inverted 
flower-pots or a shaded h.ind-light 

The culture lesembles that of fiamc 
varieties A mulching of ralhcr long sl.ililc 
manure sliould be given, and the shoots be 
pegged down to keep tliem from injury by 
the wind 

(iheHcms tor pickling must be jiickcd when 
quite small, or they will be useless Jn other 
icspcc'ts tlu cull lire of ghcikms exactly 
icsemblcs th.ii of outrlooi cudimbeis 

Frame Culture 

Foi giow'ing cue umbel s in fiames, make 
up a heaj) of manuie in each, turning it over 
at intervals of a day or t’''o, so that the rank 
sicMiii ma> escape On the toji of this 
matciiai should be pku.ed a hcaj) of sandy 
loam and leaf-mould As soon as the soil 
becomes wtU warmed by the nuimiie beneath 
it, the young jilants should be put in These 
w'lll gencially lx; raised from seed, though 
cuttings <cin bc stiuck m the summc'i lor 
ciutiimn planting 

Sow the seeds under glass about the month 
ot February, kcejnng the house at a high 
temjicialure The seeds are jilaccd singly 
in tliree-mch jxds, the >oimg jfl.ints «ire 
XKitted .it once, then plank'd in thi' fiaincs 

These .sliould be rejiamtcd il iiecessaiv, or, 
at all events, weP ck'aneck and the glass 
should b.^ (Jcaiisc'd so .is to .ulmil ;is much 
light as jio'.sible If tlieie is .iny doubt .is 
to the icmpcratiiie of tlic hot-bed, a ther- 
momctei ni.iy bc jihingcd just inside the 
bed When the temperature stands at 
Sfj'" Fahr , planting may safely bo earned out. 

I^ui the young jflants m fii inly, one m the 
middle of each frame, and w.iler thoroughly 
with tepid water, both now' and subsequently. 
Never allow the air to get ilry inside the 
frame Constanl syringing oi w^atermg w ith 
a rosed can on all sunny days will jirevent 
this As the shoots develop they should l>c 
pegged out, and the growth stopped at the 
first leaf beyond each fiuit. 

To be continued. 
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This section of Every Woman’s Encyci op.^dia gives instruction and practical information 
on every kind of recreation. 

The thiej authonite^ on all such subjects have been consulted, and will contribute exhaustive 
articles every fortniglit, so lh.it when the Encyclopacdi.x is completed, the section will form a 
standard reference libnuy on woman’s recreation. 


Sporta 

Cof/ 

Lawn Tenni » 
llmtttnt* 

Wtniet Spoils 
liasket Hall 
Jnl/rij/ 

Motoi HU; 

Howtn^i^y clc. 


Hobbies I 

Photos;) a phy 
I hip Can'in;; 

Jit III Jion I Toil 
J'ainfinq on Satin 
Pamtins; on Pottery 
Pokii Hoik 
I utwoik 

Cane Basket H'ork^ etc. 


Pastimes 

Caid Games 
Palmist ly 

Lot tunc Pill ins ^'y Cauls 

Holidays 

Caravanning 
Cam pins; 

'J lavclhnti 
Cyclings etc.f etc. 


JJU-JITSU FOR WOMEN ‘ 


LmtunuJ fn'vt ratSf 933, Pa ft 7 

The Essential Principle of Jiaditsu—Some Simple Holds and Locks— An Effective Defence Against 
an Armed Assailant-Strength Less Essential for Success than Swiftness of Movement 


J iu-jusu IS ti.iscd (Ml tinatomical principles. 

As will h.iv 0 been noticed, the essential 
lealme ol the mnjoritv of holds and tricks 
lies m the foicing ol a 
limb into an unusual 
]iosition, and the jil.u- 
ing ujion the joints 
jMcsbuio m the diicc- 
tion contrary to that 
in whuh these ate 
designed by nature to 
withstand .iny forte 
111 other woid^, the 
joint lb made to bend 
the wrong way — ^\vilh 
disastrous consc- 
(jiienccs to the ownc'i 
When one iindei- 
slands this principle, 
the exact method of 
jierforming the jui- 
jitsu lucks will bcc ome 
easily ajuiaicnt. 

In iMgs. 1 and 2 tins 
principle IS illustrated 
by means of a most 
simple example. The 
assailant’s hand is bent 
at the wrist in a direc- 
tion which nature did 
not intend, with the 
result that the person 
is foiccd, owing to the 


pain caused, to go to the ground. It is a 
trick that may be cniploy^cd with great 
advantage should it ever Iiappen that one is 
stopped by a tramp 
vvlio makes a demand 
for one’s purse. One 
temporises, one sug- 
gests that the demand 
Will be complied with. 
The assailant will hold 
out a hand to receive 
the forced gift His 
palm will be upper- 
most, as shown inFig t . 

With great quick- 
ness, the jiu-jitsuist 
seizes that out- 
sti etched hand with 
lx)th hands in such a 
manner tlial her finger® 
arc pressing on the 
palm and the lowci 
part of the thumb 
while her thumbs an 
upon the back of th< 
hand just below th< 
big knuckle of thi 
second finger. Thi 
captured hand is thci 
bent at the wrist lor 
ward and slightly side 
ways to the outside g 
the aim. So severe i 



•^'8* 1 To render oowerleu a person with outstretched h*nd 
seize the huid quickly with both hands, so that the fingers press 
on palm and loi^ part of ihc thumb, keeping your own 
thumbs upon the back of the opponent’s hand below the knuckle 
of the second finser 
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the strain caused upon the wrist that the 
individual, unable to stand up against it, is 
forced over sideways to the ground in the 



manner illustrated (Fig 2) Taken by sur- 
prise, she can be thrown to the giound by 
the exercise of but comparatively slight 
strength , nor will she bo given the oppor- 
tunity of making effective use of her free 
hand. 

The next trick is done by a grip of the 
wrist It IS a cross-arm hold — that is to say, 
the left hand takes a grip of the right It 
IS necessary that the liold should lx; taken 
from the outside of th.* wrist — that is, one’s 
palm is placed on the back ol the wrist. 
The captured hand is raised slightly, and a 
doivnward and outward twisting follows 
away to one’s own left The effect of this is 
to bring the erstwhile aggiessor into the 
position shown in Fig 3 The victim’s 
elbow joint is thus locked, and w'hen the right 
hand is brought upon her shoulder she will be 
quite unable to release her arm 

If the occasion arise, the arm can be 
broken at the elbow b> a sharj) blow with the 
right hand on the back of the limb , or 
the victim may be reduced to lielplessncss 
thus press with the right hand on the 
shoulder, and she will lx; forced face down- 
wards to the giound 'L'hc jiu-jitsuist 
should retain her grip on the left wrist, and 
by placing hcf foot or knee behind the 
slioulder, w'lll be able to bend the arm back- 
ward in such manner as to hold the \ictim 
entirely helpless Wliilc hei arm is tlius 
held, it wiU be impossible for her to get 
“PjFig 4). , . 

The arm-lock about to be described is one 
of the most effective defences ever clis- 
covered against an assailant armed with a 
stick, knife, or similar weapon If it be the 
assailant’s right hand that is armed, the 
wrist must be caught m its descent by the 
O 96 


defender’s left hand. An ordmary grip is 
taken, thumb pressing on the inside of the 
wrist, the edge of one’s own hand upper- 
most (Fig 5). The defender then forces 
the captured wrist back upon the upper- 
arm, assisting this movement by catching 
the aggressor’s elbow with her right liand. 
An underneath hold of the elbow must be 
taken, and it will piobably be found neces- 
sary to make a foiw.ircl step with the right 
foot, pielciiibly outside the opponcnt’.s right 
loot. The arm is now in the position for the 
lock to be fixed upon it It is effected thus : 

The jiu-jitsiiisl slips her light hand from 
the cllxiw umU'i the aggressor’s upper arm 
and upwards outside it, until she is able to 
place her fingeis upon the bent-back hand 
Ol wrist (Fig 6) The lock is now fixed, 
and it is impossible for the victim to release 
hciself, no matter how strong slie lx; Nor 
can she m.ikc use of the weajxm with w'liicli 
she is armed No gie.it strength is rcquiied 
for the ictention ol the lock 

The aggressor mav now be disarmed, the 
left hand being withdiaw'ii loi the purpose, 
for the pcHiiliar jiosition in wliulihtM limb 
is bent and held m jxisition by the jiii- 
jitsiiist’s light h.ind (a uses siu li pam as to 
make it impossible loi hei to «iiloid any 
satisfacloiy resist. inee In most cases, how- 
ever, it w^ould be bolter lor the defender 
to complete h(‘i woik by thiow'ing her 
adversary to the ground. This may be 
accomplished simply but effectively by a 
combined twist tiwMy to her own left, 
placing all her weight upon the captuicd 
arm To make assurance doubly sure, 
however, it is recommended that one’s 
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right foot should be brought outside the 
cissciilant’s right foot, which in all prob- 
ability will be advanced, anti the pressure 
against her leg, tonibinrd with the violent 
twist upon lilt tuiletl-iij) aim, will bring 
her dtjwn foi<ibl> without tht sliglilest 
chance ol C'>i ayv 

It IS not by anv nv'ari^ assci ted that a 
teit.mi amoiml ol siungtli is not netessary 
loi the au f)inplisliiiu‘iit ol these links. 
St lent ih< .1'' iIkv ,ik, ‘■oire mustuiar jiovv'cr 
IS rc(|iiisil( Joi ill'll (xttiition, but tertainly 
iiol as miuh .is r.ii^dil Ik *\'j)et 1 <‘d As said 
IkIok. tht (lilt I jioint loi tin 11 ffltttive 
IM 1 loi iii.uK t‘ is (jnii Kin ss ol txttution, but 
when ))iattising thtit niiisl bt‘ nt) atttni])! 
to gam this riintKntss at the ex})t use of 
att uraej llu' .iveiagti w'omaii has not 
the muscul.ii slienglli of Iht' avti.ige man. 



Fir 6 The furihcr movemeni of ihe aim. lock showinR iht lock 
fivcd The assailant i< thus unable to use a weapon 


aiul .iny tnal ol .n lual stieiiglh between 
Ihe j».iM is to be depicttited It is iievtM 
allempletl b\ one ai.<]namtt'tl with jiu-jiisn 
lleiue, tlnie must bt no etlort at .iny time 
to loice, b\ means ol sheoi slienglli, an 
.iss.nlant’s luiinl tn aim into the j>ositioii 
leqimed loi the nuiKingol a lock Swiftness 
ol exetntion takes tht jil.ueol stienglh, anti 
the moves musi 1 h att onijdisheil \eiv 
iinicklv, ollu'iwise the ikltndci will give 
he’ sell avv.iy bv showing hei hand A slow, 
innuleitnis .illem]<t to loue .in .issailant's 
liantl baik u]>on his aim, as m the aim-lock 
just tlcsi uIhM, v\onld be iisidoss Jiu-jilsii 
lal es advMiitage of those moincnls when, an 
action being aiiested. the nmstles aie 
temjioiaiily iclaxcd anti dejinved of power, 
h'oi the iivciagc w^om.m, howcv’ci cxjiert a 



Fip A Tht iritk shown in Fir 3 can be used to force the victim 
to ihe ground by pressing on her shoulder with the right hand 
By placing the foot behind her shoulder the victim can be held 
down helpless 

jni-jilsn jx'rfoimer she might be, to attempt 
tt) foite a stiong man’s .urn into any 
reqnnetl jxisiiitin would be ridiculous, and 
vvt>uJtl teit<imly le.id to Jailiiie 

Soint jni-jitsu tilths lequiie t oiisuleiable 
sliength, tht'ieloie no mention of these has 
betn made, aiuI women iii gt'd to give 
thill tinit‘ to, and toncenlrate tlicir efloits 
upon, those tucks v\ hit li ictpuie the minimum 
ol sliength b.ii ketl iij) by the maximum of 
quickness of movtnienl 

7o be iontmitcd 





The OutEit Necessary — Working Expenses — The Mode oE Work — Mounting and Finishing the 

Made Article 


Depou&s<S simplified has manv ' 

^ advantages over other 
handicrafts , as Its title implies. ^ . 

it is an ingeniously simplified , / 

method of producing as tom si 1- 
ingly good work without any » 

preliminary knowledge Even 
the first piece of work at- 
tempted, if not absolulth IH 

correct, looks very jik'asiiig, and fires the R f>id^ 

enthusiasm of the student f kep’ 

A very inexpensive outfit is all th.it is 1 ‘aig 

necessary for the beginni'i The])iicesiange j hng 

from 5s with three moulds to 7s hd with j 1 on 

five luoiikE, or to 15s with ten moulds ’ ; I 
The outfit also comprises one gauge, a sheet ' : *^1111] 

ot rip])led (cathedral) gkiss, three tools two ' < I'oo 

or thiee sheets of copper, one box of draw mg- I ’ '' 

inns, and a text-book, embracing all that is [ ' 01 1 

required to si. irt the no\ ICC 
on this delight till w-ork 


room It IS, of course, a truism 
to say that tlic worker wdio is 
artist le w ill at hievc better results 
/ th.iii the one who is not. 
, Dr.i ugh Ismanshiji.ind originality 
111 designs can be used for special 
' moulds, w hii h the manufacturers 
- ^ will gladl> su])pl\ Also crests 
and moiiogiams .ue supjilied to 
oidoi. and a gicat vaiiely of moulels is 
kept m stoe k All the moulds aie made of 
luiglish s>{ .imoreand are maiiiilacliirt'd m 
l•ngland '1 he outfit can be obtaineel m 
J ondoii at .dl tlii‘ leacliug shojis 

1 be mode ot work is really extiemely 
simple 'J'he metal is nibbl'd with llic 
wooeleii tools w ith a slight eireiilai pressure, 
which giadiialb torees it into tlu' moulds 
oi dies It e .ichisahle to stii(]\ the die 
Me 11 U'loie hcgmmng 
woi k, as it w'lli be loiind 


PewteT or titrmail silver The wooden gause by means of which when the sheet ol .itlv.int.lgOOUS tu llOtlCC 
in iKn 111. nci./l linl llw. metal is held dost up to its straight idgc the mccssity lor , i riMninn 1 w.r llin 
lUtH tll^O Ol use d, out llie much pressure to keep the work m plact is obviated *111(1 rimeilllHr lilt 

sheets of metal must be design and depth of 


sheets of metal must be design and depth of 

sjK'cially annealed, <is unaiine.ik'd metal IS not motkllmg, so as to enable the woiUei to 
suitable for the work Copjiei sheets 0 inches know when the design is lompleted without 
by 4t inches tost only 2d each wht'n thus const. inll^ turning the work over to examine 

specially impart'd , 12 me lies hy 0 me lies they it It is e.isu st lor the stutli nt to begin with 

are (>d oath, and other metals, according to a inoulil wliith is eomjik'te — that is, which 

market \alue and to si/e, aie in projiorlion iiiodiKCs Hit Jinished ai title, as disliiiet from 
Tlieaveragccostof any of Iht'sefinisht'd pieces the aititle motlt'lletl with the aid of twxi or 
of work as illustrated here is alxnit fiom mort moulds In every set is the mould for 

3tl to Od c'ach, according to the metal one eoinjilete artich', wliiili is l.mly t asy to 

iiseel mak(', and thus it will he best to (‘xplaiii 

The working expenses of this hobby, I'xat tly the nu thod ol Imishmg this ai Liele 
therefore, arc exceptionally small, and e\en When a eompit le mould is list'd, the melal 
the initial outlay is very moderate The slionkl be fixed w ilh dm wing-pms to it whilst 
worker will find that she gets an mfinile w'orking , while whtn two or intiie moulds 

variety of decorative olijcets which will are letiuired in snt t ('ssion. the gauge will he 

wear for ever and bc'aiitify any ordin.iry found of gie.it ail \. in t.igt , as w hen the sheet 

- ol mct.il 1-. lu Id I losi' lip to th(' straight 

edge \civ htllejircssuie willbeneicssaiy 
to kee]) it m its pl.u t 

bay the mould l.ue iipw.nds on the 
table, pkut' .1 slit 'I ol ini lal o\ei, 
fastening the toind-idown with draw- 
ing-pins Take tlu largist tool. No I, 
using Hu oio.uk I tnd lust, go tare- 
fnJJ> o\tr Hu fiat ol tlu tojijw'r, using 
vei\ hltl< jm'ssnre, in i.ul, oiil\ jiist 
suttuieiit to shovi hy jiitssing into the 
sunk jiortions ol ihi mould wht re they 
are situated When these can t learly be 
seen, rexir'ii' Hu tool and, using the 
smalUr end, rub the nu t.il on Hu parts 
where previous rnbhing has indu.ited 
that a hollow exists 111 Hv* mould, 
working the tool v\itha shgliHy ein ular 
motion, grad nail V lining Hu copper 
to tile shape ot the mould nrideineath, 
How to begin a piece of work The metal is fastened over the mould, and by llSing the smalicl tools. No 2 .llicl No 3 ' 
means of gentle, even pressure forced gradually into us shape by the wol A ^^h^.n nC'CCSsary tO WOrk 111 tllC finer 
sheet of ripple glass is at hand by which a hammered background effect can „ 

be produced 
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It is important when the colour desired is copper bronze, 
that great care Immediately the solution is poured over 
should lx; taken the copper it will be seen to change colour 
when exerting quickly When the metal has taken the 
jiressurc, whilst colour required, it is at once taken out 
rubbing in lh(‘ of the liquid, rinsed well in cold water, and 
jiattein. that the then put before the fire to dry, but it must 
tool rloes not slip not lx* wiped or tom lied with the hands on 
.uross the fair il*> surface When drv, the metal may be 
of the toiiper, as left dull bronze, 01 lacciucred as indnidual 
thiswil! juobably taste prefers 

1 e a \ e a mark t oppti bronze is the most popular finish of 
whuh In dillK lilt all. but several other hnishes ajiproachmg 
to remove having the tones of antique ( opjiei mav be obtained 
to be ])rf sstd b.w k The green patina so often seen on cojiper 
from the front ean be produeed b\ eovermg the* article 
side of the woik with grated horse raelish kept mewst with 
It such a slip vinegar and allowed to stand for three 01 
occurs, the be^'t ])io((dure is to finish the four days This is. eil eoiii'e, a dull finish 
W'hole of the modelling IiinI. fheii lay the A vojy easy method of obi, lining a yellow. 



mel.il kiec' iqiw.iicU on the 
smooth side of llu jucct ol 
glass, e.irefullv pie'-smg the* 
1)1 iiisc b.K k .igain ( •« 11 ' i.iHv 
a lew light laps with lla 
bioad (‘nils ol the tools aic* 
suIIk K'hI , but it is diflic lilt to 
restore llu surla* ( altei il 
h.is been biiiised 

Wile le it Is di'siie el to pio- 
duel ,1 liammere d b.ie Kgrouiid 
< fleet the rippUel eathedial 
glass should be iiseul 1 < is 
1,11(1 with its smooth side' to 
the table*, wliiic llu me t.il is 
liiid on the to]) ol the iijipU'd 
side* held iiimlN down and 
tool No I is used v\ilh its 
bro.id side* to mb over the 
sill t,ie e until It IS ( ove le d 

It must U ic memlH'ie (1 th.it 
this must be* done be toie tie 
p.iltelii is iiiouleied tiom the 
dies It is ])()ssii)l(' ,ilso to 
liglilen lie.iv v te \t iiies, 01 
])laiu lestuu s i .mi be K 11 in 
p.ii ts as lonli.ist rills must, 
ilowe'Vei be* 1« ll ('iilllelv te) 
the t.islc ()t the wiilkei audit 
will be lohiul th.il iniu h 
ingeninlv c.m be usi-il in 
V .11 \ mg b.ie kgreuinel t tleu ts 
when the ailist has g.nned 
e\|H neiKe 

\Mien the* iiuxlelling e)f the 
.iitule is (inisheel to the s.ilis 
laetuui e)l the vieirkei the 



})uri)le, 01 steel blue colour is 
to immerse the copper in a 
boiling hot solution of hypo- 
sulphite of sod.i ,ind aectale of 
le*a(l 

This soliitiem consists of 
4 ouiieis of hyposulphite of 
sod.i (hvi)o) and 4 ounces e)t 
siig.ii of lead (.leelatc of lead), 
disseilvecl in one* g.illon of vvalei 
ll IS used boiling hot, duel the 
work IS immersed in it The 
colour IS at first yellow, then 
purple finally blue Whatever 
tone* is desired, rinse as soon as 
ll is eibliimtd in cold water and 


dry by heat 

Lae epicring is best left to be 
done v\hen the work is quite 
finisheel t opjici tarnishes 
easily il left cx^wsi d to the air , 
thus a coat ol lacquer must 
be given if bright tone's of 
cole)ur .ire desired L.icque'i 
e.iri be oblamcd fiom .my 
ehemist en oil stores, but be- 
fore* .ipplymg ll It is essimlial 
that the ariielc lobe lacquered 
h.is been tre*e'd entirely fvoor 
grc'iise by w.ishing in^^^ur 


IH'ntnu* .iiiel eliying vvi 
eloth 01 leather i 


When the* .uiicle thus fai 
finisheel, il will be ne jccssary to 
fill in the hollows 1 ^n the back 
wilh})lasU'i e)f Paris ,:Ae)r cement 
Ihiis st lengthened. he article 


next stf]) IS to lilt the metal pieparatorv to 
inoimlmg it on wood or eardbo.iid A 
l>ie*ee* ot e.iidbo.iid should be cut to the si/e. 
thou the edges ot the eojepe'r should be eiU 
at the* leuii eoiiieis and metal sutiuient foi 
overl.qiping shouKl be* lett to mount neallv 
Ik'teire the mounting is be'gun the vvoiker 
must ele'e ide in what eoleun the metal shall 
lx* linislu'd All the giease clinging to the 
inet.il must be e.iielully re'inove'd .ind a 
solution oi sodium sulphide must be ponied 
ovt*r the metal, which is kiid in .1 dish 
l.irge enough to hold it This is oiilv done 


wull wear as well almost as sol®ad metal, 
Ix'cause the* backing dries after a v^^^ry’ short 
while as h.irel as 
stone 

\\ he'n the back 
Is thus smoothly 
finished the; 

ariiele must be ' 

b .1 c k e el vv 1 1 h * 



le at he rente which 
m.iy be Ixiught foi 
2d or 3d .1 sheet 
at any stationer’s. 


4 


A swallow design the: i» effective 
when applied to smalt articles, such as 
siamp'boxes or pin'trays 
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TB5E (GAZEILEE-IKOUMD 

By Tin: Hon. FLOKHNCK AMHHRST 

Antiquity of the Breed — Origin of the Name Sloghi— Description—Thc Different Varieties of 
Siughis — Their Use in Hunting — Character — Price 


.'u\.iv in tlic Auibian descils a 
^ bc.uitilul race ol gic\ liounds has been 
known iioin time imniemonal So ancient 
IS this i.ue that it is tlaimcd loi Iheiii that 
lhe\ weie the Inst dogs to become the hunting 
com]iamons ol man 

'I lie hie ol tlie wandering Bed.iwin trilics 
has ever remained nruliangcd thus tlie 
Ai.d) gie\ hounds, liMiig in unalteied tondi- 
tions.and ie<juned 
.dwa\s toi tlie 
s.inie S}»oit, cen- 
tury ail Cl len- 
tury, h.i\e also 
lemaiaed un- 
i hanged 

The Ai lbs con- 
sider til a I till 
gre\ hound < amc 
originally lioni 
Syria w i t li t h e 
horse, and e\en 
as the IJed.iwin 
h a \ e ha n d c d 
down their woild- 
ianiecl breeds ol 
h o 1 s e s 1 1 o 111 
generation to 
generation, so 
they have c ai e- 
lulTy prcseived 
their race of grey- 
hounds jknown as 
Saluki (Slughi) 


The wondeifiil land of Ar.ibi.i has " nuiny 
histones kiiowm,” so the story ol the ga/elle- 
lioiind Inis to be traced Irom most v.iiied 
souues ICgypt, Assvii.i, l\isi,i, Iiiditi, 
ancient (oeece, the leioidsol lhe( iiisadeis, 
li.i\elleis, .ind e.iil) Euioiiean iia\ igators. 
Easlein and Wistcun art, ,iiid fiom the 
ancient litcTiitiiir of thi* Ai.ibs 

E\c*n the ii.nne Saluki is lull ol hisloiical 
iiiteiest 1 '. ally 
'\ial) " s.i\ .Mils " 
discuss the woid 
It IS said b\ some 
to bedeii\ed fioni 
( ei t ai n towns 
i.hilcd SahiUi.L, 111 
the SeliK id.e king' 
<1 o 111 t>l t h ( 
ancient (ru ek ICm 
pile in Asi.i, .uid 
b> others to c ome 
fiom S.iliiK, a long- 
siiice Viinished 
town in Soiilheiii 
Aiabia — ])l,ices 
once lamous loi 
then aimoiir and 
1 ) o 11 n d s 'I' h e 
]\rsi.T,n term for 
Saluki, which is 
“ ta/i,” means 
“Aial),” and is 
ayjljhcd also to 
their Arab horses 



Nefissah, a beautiful specimen of the CaFclle'hound orSluRhi of the ' Shami,” 
or Syrian, variety, bred in England by the Hon Florence Amherst The 
featherings on ears, legs, and tail are a characteristic of the breed 
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Masculine : Saluki (classical) ; Slughi (collo- 
quial in Eg3rpt and Algiers) The form 
“ Slughi ” IS adopted by French, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, etc , in their classes at 
shows 

Feminine . Silaga (classical) , Slughia (collo- 
quial in Egypt and Algiers) 

Plural, Selag 
Ta/i, or Stig-i-'l a/i 

Siughis arc known in those districts 
where Ar.ib iniinigianls, conquerors, and 
traders have penetrated, and the Bedawin 
fdsc>e\])ort them to India with their horses 
1 hey .ire greatly x.ilued by their Arab 
owners, .ind jiedigrees of lanious Sliighis aie 
cherished among the liedawin tribes 

These g.i/ellediounds arc bcautilul crea- 
tures and fine sjiorting dogs An English 


liaNollei thus describes them “ Like the 
\Mb horses, they aie small, but strong and 
wii\, with gieat jioweis ol enduiance 
Both leinaik.ible loi shape .uid synimetiy ” 

Then loloin is geiieially cie.mi, fawn, 
white, 01 golden, .iml sometimes black-and- 
tau They .iie about twenty-three imhes 
in heiglit, and an a\erage weight i'. 42 lb. 
V Sluglii lan ileai at a spimg a height ol si\ 
feet si\ inches 

(ki/elle-hoiincK galloji higher than Engli*>h 
gre\ hounds, .ind gel o\ei loiigh giound in 
.1 wondeilul wa^ riieii lix't ait liat, .ind 
spetiiilly lormed loi ti.iNelling o\ei the 
yielding saiul . then speed vaiies from twenty- 
one to thnt\-one y.iids a second. 

In .iiuienl Eg\ptian wiitmgs the simile is 
ii‘-c'd " switt as light 01 .1 gre\ hound ” 
Tins poetical idcM ol then speed Memg with 
light IS .ilso seen in a i.iMmnte n.ime the 
Arabs give tt) their gieyhounds of “ Luman,” 
or *• La’aman,” a “ flash ot light ” 

The Arabs divide the Slughis into foui 
v.iiielies, the two most <lisiincti\e being 
the " Nejdi," a smooth -co.iled Naiietx fiom 
the distiict of JSejd, and the “ Shami,” 
01 Syrian, variety, also smooth-coat eil. but 
possessing feathered eais, a beautiful 


feathered tail, and a slight feathering on the 
back of the legs. 

Dogs of the Nejdi variety were imported 
long ago into Africa by the Arabs, and are 
now used extensively for hunting in the 
Sahara The Slughi Shami are w'ell de- 
scribed in the w'ords of a traveller in Aleppo 
in j 794 " The greyhounds are of a very light 
and slcniler. make," w'ltli larger cars than our 
English gre> hound 'J'heir ears anrl tails are 
covered with long, sOft hair, which adds 
somewdiat to the beauty of the animal ” 

The other two varieties, w'hich apparently 
much resemble each other, have less feather- 
ing on ears and tail, and are distinguished 
apart by Arab exjierts, who call them the 
“ Omani ” and “ Yemeni ” Slughi 
These different \arictics are often met 
with .11 the same distiicts. 
but native breeders arc very 
t aref 111 to keep them distinct 
In mtioducing this new 
race into Europe, importers 
of these dogs should be 
most careful to keej) each 
\ariely ol Slughi pure To 
tonfiise the identities and 
lose the inihvnduality of the 
dilferent tyjies would spoil 
all inteicst for l.inciers and 
stientific breeders, and do 
aw ay w ith the historical and 
topograjihical value, which 
in so ancient .1 race is 
sjiecially imjiortant. 

As various specimens of 
Other races of greyhounds 
from the East are occasion- 
ally brought into England, 
it IS important, in establish- 
ing kennels in this coimti y, 
not to sjioil them by 
indiscriminately crossing the different breeds 
and v.irietics 

Breeders and exhibitors of specimens of 
any of the newly imjiortcd races of Eastern 
greyhounds should guard against confusing 
the small .ind lightly made Slughi Shami, 
generally know n to Europeans as " PersipJn 
gie\ hounds," wnth the similar but barger 
types fiom Persia, the thickly co.iterd breeds 
from certain districts of that tounti y, or with 
.1 fine, though distinct, breed of* dog, the 
hea\ ilv co.itcd greyhound of .\fgh, \nistan 
In the desert Slughis .arc used* to hunt 
luires, foxes, and other animals, ' but their 
principal sport is the " gay cha^e of the 
shy g.i/clle " For this they arc .generally 
used 111 conjunction wath a h.iw k A' traveller 
in the E.ist describes the sjiort as 
‘ When tlogs appear, the g.i/ellc mstan'ljv 
takes .alarm, for which reason the sportsme^ 
endeavour to get as near as possible before 
slipping the dogs, and then, pushing on full 
sjieed, they, through the aid of the falcon, 
which IS taught to strike .and fix upon the 
head of the gazelle, retard its course by re- 
peated attacks till the greyhounds have time 
to come uj) The sportsman must ride 

hard who washes to be in at the death " 



A Hioup of peditlire vjolden Slughi puppies This breed is at present a rare one in England, 
and dogs and puppies command high prices 
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Bedawin trainers arc said to teach the 
p^uppies by flying a young hawk w ith them 
Bird and dog thus learn at an early age 
10 work in unison 

The advantage of this st\lc of hunting 
IS well described in “ A I'llgiiinage to Nejd," 
by Lady Anne Blunt “The Aelud is so 
covered w’lth bitshes that without the 
assistance ot the birds the dogs lould ha\e 
had no chance, I01 it was onl\ 1»^ watching 
the hawk’s llight ihe^ were aide to keep on 
the liare’s tiack It was a putt> sij^ht. 
the bird .ibove doubling as the hare iloubletl. 
and the three dogs below Inllowing with 
llieii noses 111 the an 

The best Slughis ai( s,nd to be able to 
bring down ga/ellc un.iided b\ .1 hawk 
(ra/elle-honnds aie not onb used as a means 
ot latihing game to add to the Vnibs’ olteii 
I1ug.1l meal ol ilates and curds, but the 
Bedawin sheikhs enjo^ the ]iastiiue oi 
hunting, and arc m<isteis in the art ot 
falconry Thej also uue their iiv«l1 
hounds 

I hough the despised “dog,” 01 “kilb,” 
in the I'-ast is looked u]K)n with contempt, 
the Saluki, 01 “ hound,” Ji.is gie.it consideia- 
tion shown him Ihe women liel]) to tend 
the Slughis 111 ])upp\ hood, and in striking 
lamp the inijipies m.iv be seen .imong the 
baggage, mounti'd on the camels with the 
childien On the m.iicli the \iabs will 
also cany their “gioyhounds on camel- 
back, lest the buining s,ind should scald 
then tender feet.” 


It IS not only in the lone deserts that those 
dogs arc thus prued and tended If we 
glance at the varied pages of their history. 
It will be notiicd that they have always 
been v.ilued In Bg\pt they weic Ihe 
favourites of the gic.it men of the land 
^lummies of Slughis found m the tombs 
ol the kings and elsewheie rewcal the respect 
shown to them The Bcd.iw in p.i} to the 1. ice 
tin highest possible compliment by s.i^ing 
that Sloli.imnu'd jiossi’ssed some Slughis 
t ins.uling icHoids sliow^ that these dogs 
weie griMll) pii/cd hy LurojiiMiis lor sport 
in l\ilc‘sime, and the n.ime " Kishan,’' 01 
“ ICMthered,” .1 l.uounte one given to dogs 
ol the S\iian variety, is .dso snpjiosc'd 
a traditicin still held 111 Syii.i to be .1 survival 
ol the name ol King Kn haul t'a>ni de Lion, 
w'ho IS sanl to have owned lOine of these 
bcciutilnl dc'seit gicyhounds 

bliighis .1(1.11)1 themseixes well to a 
noithern climate, and m.ike exceptionally 
laithlul .ind .illection.ile (ompanions '1 he> 
show in then biMiing the jiride ol .111 
.iiicumt i.ue, .111(1 in eveiy inovenK'iit the 
attiibutes ol then tine spoitmg .incc'stix 
A glamoui ol histois .iiid lom.ince sni- 
loiincls these be.iutilnl cie.il nil’s, which ni.ikes 
Ihc'iii .1 most v.Llu.ible .iddition to the i.inks 
ol honsehold “ pels ” 

'1 hey. IK’ still so ik’w .1 bic'csl in England 
tliat then maiket v.iluc cannot quite be esti- 
mated I’lfty pounds h.is been given for a 
giown dog, and pujipies .tie valued at about 
twc’lx’e to twenty guineab 


BLUE PERSIAHS 


A Most Popular Variety — Points of a Good Specimen— How to Breed Blue Persians— Some 
Famous Blue Persians — Cost of Rearing the Kittens— Grooming — Feeding— Travelling 


Ii IS a cuiious fact th,it, .ilthougli blue Crv'st.il I’.il.icc Show for " bhu’, scll-( olouied, 

^ Persians aie undoubtc’dly the Javountc’S without white ” 

fimongst fancy vaiieties c)f c.its, thev' xxeie In the folloxxmg ycai Biighlon also 


pi .11 1 11 .1 11 V un- 
know n until .ibont 
thiity xears .igo, 
will’ll JMiss I’l.nices 
Smi})son exhibited 
a I oiijile of blue 
kittens .it the 
Crystal P.ilace 
Cat Show 

Pic'v lous to this 
the brc’cd had been 
know n .is “Jjondon 
Smokes,” but 
gi.ulually, through 
the dctei mined 
c ff o 1 t s of Mr. 
Clai kc , w ell know n 
as one oi the pio- 
n e c r s of the 
N.itionalCat Club, 
Ml*^s Fi ances Simj >- 
son, and v.irious 
other biccdeis, it 
w as improved so 
grjatly that in 
1889 a special class 
was created at the 



.idoptc’d the " Sell 
Blue” i l.iss, and 
liom that time 
forwaid the breed 
h.is improved by 
Ic.ips (iiul bounds 
In this s.inu year 
(i8(jo) bliK kittens 
XNC’ie ( nteied foi 
the fust time m 
(ompetition with 
the black .ind 
xxhitc, there being 
eight entiles m 
each class ]Miss 
Fi times Simp- 
son’s Be.uilx Boy 
(.11 ril'd oft the 
Inst pii/e Joi 
in.dc’S. and Mrs 
11 B Thompson’s 
Winks the first foi 
knuilfs Soiapid- 
ly did the popu- 
larity of the blue 
increase, th<it a 
year later there 
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THK TREATMENT OF WSPJBOWS 


Hangings in the Louis XVI Style— The Advantages of Brocade Curtains— How to Treat Three 
Long Windows — What to Do with a Bay Window — Roller Blinds 


Cnglish pco])k* but larely pndc themselves 
^ upon llicir windows tind bestow (.no 
on th( ir Jdornrncnl in the way in wlmli do 
})eo]>l<’ on the Continent In London, jiciluips, 
the .itrnosiiheiic t onsider.itions m,iy .u count 
for this, as it is \ery disheartening to lia\e 
pretty liangings soiled by a fog alter tliey 
have been iij) only a few d.i\s Yet the 
treatment of the window's is only seiund m 
importance to that of the chimneypieie in 
the decoiation o:(, a room. 

A former article (see l^art 8, page Oii) 
W'as devoted to the treatment ol casement 
wmidows, w’liich are put into so mans oi the 
newel liouses, and which piesent a problem 
easy of solution ; but the long w’lndows 
reaching to the fiooi found in many London 
houses and the Lay wimlow'S ol tlie subuibs 
are for more diffu ult to deal with It is 
difficult in either i ase to obtain Ih.il ])utur- 
cpqnc eflcct w'hich is the ideal ol e\eiy 
woman who is interested in her home 
The Revival of the Pelmet 

These long window's, hov/cver, have the 
advantage ol being entirelv m kcejnng with 
the French style of furnishing that is seen 
in so many drawing-rooms. And wheieas in 
former davs they w'Oie apt to look very 
sombre wnth the’ir heavy, unt rimmed cur- 
tains, draped as they now' arc w'lth hangings 
decorated with embroideries, appliques, and 
frn^es in the Louis XVI style, they present 
a very different effect The rtw'ival of the 
D a; 


pelmet, also, h.is a great influence m adding 
to the ai)])eaiante of such windows, and a 
good ex,imj)Je oi what may' be done m tlus 
diicction IS seen in hig i In this tase the 
]H'lme1 IS not onl\ ( iit with a curved line 
at the low CM edge, but is sliajK'd at the top, 
thus olniating .my stiflness 

An Economic il BxtrnvaKrance 

'Ihe enormous \.iii(‘ty of le.illy charming 
embimdeied and bouleied ciirtams of 
modei.ilc cost gn'ally simplifies the whole 
C|ueslion of how' to drape this tyqu'of w'lndow. 
( ui Lillis can he found m sly'les w'liuh arc in 
acciiKl with eMM\ of iurnishing. In 

I*'ig 2 , lor inst.mce, will he seen a good 
cuitam .idapted to a loom fuiiiishcd after 
the (K’oigian manner 

These madt Miitains aie .ill, of course, 
comjiosed of f.ihiiis suited to the purpose. 
Felt IS the l.ivouiite mateii.il ioi wintei, .iiirl 
brocades oi all kinds aie very much used. 
But there onr jioint whiili is c'ssential to 
rcMncMiilnr m choosing any m.iterial that is 
to be lUtidc up into kmg cuilams It should 
not on any account be too stiff oi harsh 
to fall in good folds, nor should it, on the 
other hand, h.ing limjily A correct lining is 
another secret ot success, and with a chintz 
or ciclonnc an intei lining .ilso w'lll be 
required. 

For the rest, your selection must depend 
to a large extent on the amount of money 
at y'our command Silk biocade, though it 

1 L 
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sounds, and is, expensive at the beginning, is 
one of those extravagances which time may 
justify as an economy The writer knous of 
such (airtains lasting over twenty years, and 
they always locjk well if .1 good clesign and 
colour has been chosen One is not nearly 
so apt to tire* ol cm tains made of really good 
miteiial It may tlicuforc be cjiiite w'orlh 
while to (‘(oncarnsc* on other things, and lay 
by .1 nue little sum for jour curtains, since 
they certainly add an air of dignity, comlort, 
freshness, cir wliatevcr else you most desire 
to express m 
your room 

At the s, line 
time, m cei- 
tam rooms 
simple fabr'c s 
m.iy jirodiue 
an admnable 
result A vc*ry 
delight f 11 1 
ilhisti.it ion of 
this f.ic t IS 
seen 111 I'ig j, 
whc*re jcelniel 
and cm tains 
.lU made ol 
grc'c'ii linen 
with .1 pi lilted 
boidei I he 
sli,i]H' of tiie 
jielmet and 
the long, mi- 
bioken lines 
of the cur- 
tains .ire .1(1- 
mir.iblc* In- 
dex'd, It m.iy 
be t.iken .'s .1 
iiile tli.it e\ 
cept mrieiuh 
rooms. It is 
better not to 
e.itc hb.K kthe 
(lilt. tins Ihis 
])ai ti( ul.ii .11- 
1 angeme n t 
would look 
well in any 
loom fur- 
nished in the 
modem sl\le 
With a smt- 
.ible Ixirder it 
(ould .iLso be 
used m (''ithei 
,i (k'orgian or 
Vic t o 1 1 a n 

UHim 

^omc people juefer a diajx'd “ svag ” 
1m)i this .igain Imu.ide is .1 good choice, but 
anything with stiiju's must be a\c)i(lecl, as 
stuped m.itcrials do not lend themselves to 
di.ij>ing 

Theie is one kind ol room, not infieijiientlv 
met in a London and submban house, of 
which the clespaiiing i>ossessoi ni.i\ ask. 

What am I to do to make it look well ^ ” 
and th.it is the room of whieh one end is all 


windows — ^three long ones reaching to the 
floor 

The wTiter has seen one .such room 
managed very successfully in the following 
manner . One of the outer windows was 
filled in up to a height of alxiut 3 feet 
6 inches with woodwork painted while, 
and finished with a shelf at the top Above 
this was stretched on brass rods a blind of 
thin gold-coloured silk, and at the sides hung 
curtains ol the same The other two window s 
were curtained in the ordinary way with 
dull gold and 
terra - cott.i 
brocade, and 
had b'linds ol 
cream Nott- 
ingham net 
The appear- 
ance given 
was that ol 
a smaller 
window at the 
side of the 
two longei 
ones A laige 
Chestcifield 
sofa pr.it tic - 
ally hid the 
W'oodwork ol 
the filled -in 
w indow It 
Wtis a north 
room, and an 
ai^iM'tirancc of 
sunshine was 
given by the 
golden light 

passing 

through the 
yellow silk 
* A still 
better idea, 
how e V e 1 . 
has bee n 
c.irnccl into 
eflct 1 m the 
dr.iw-ing-room 
of a well- 
knowm arc lu- 
ted Here 1 be 
whole ot the 
ccnticwmclfiw 
is filled 111, <111(1 
all .lie suj)- 
jilied with 
simjilc, long 
muslin bhndt 
'I hus It is pos- 
sible to treat 
tl»e centre window .as a p.irt of the w.ill, 
and to jil.ice a piece of tinnitiirc against 
it In the lasc in question it forms 

an admirable b.ickground for a very 

beautiful .ind ongm.il c.ibinct designed 

h\ the c)wncr, Mr C'lcorge Walton The 
extreme simplicity of the scheme cnsuics 
its success, and the lack of any cur- 
tains will apjical very much to those 
who, on the ground of wanting all th(^ sun 
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Fig. 2 This treatment ot a window is correct for a room furnished 
in Georgian style U arm » <k//< w 


and an they can get, foi swear hangings of 
any kind 

Another leadei Tn«iy be in an equal 
sialc* of des])air about a suburlian l)ay 
^\mdow^ anti be Itinging loi < asement 
\Mndows in its plate, on account ot the 
dainty coiintiificd look these give The one 
thing to avtiitl is to hang this ba> window 
with casement bhntls. whith vNOultl have the 
eltect of lemintling one tif the jirtmTbial 
ostrich with its head m the sand Shoit 
curtains of chintz leaching a little way 
below the windovv-lc dge. .ind with a jielniet 
to match, foini .i tar moie salistat ioi V' 
solution of the thfficiillv the jielmet should 
be shaped, anti hav c a box-pleat at intcivals, 
which has a very quaint, old-world effect 
There should be a window -seat with loose 
cushions, toveic'tl v\ith cliint/ and ttlged 
v\ith a flounte 'the lollei bhntls m.iy lie ot 
linen in a small giecn trellis design," ctlgccl 
vMth a fimgc These sini])lc bhntls help to 
cairy out the old world effect of the 
scheme 

Iwo Sound SuK^estion^ 

An cxccdlcnt notion is to have the brass 
rods for the short net blinds fixed con- 
siderably above the centre of the window, 
so that its stiff appearance of being dividttl 
in half is avoided. This is a good plan with 
any sash windows The only disadvantage 
is that as the rods must be fixed on the 
framework, and not on the window, the 
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centre window will not open easily. It is 
not necessary to have clips for the lower rod, 
as its weight holds the blind in place. 

One good rule to remember with regard 
to bay windows is that curtains for tliem 
should never form a diicct contrast to the 
wallpaper, but always cither match it oi 
haimonise closely This prevents the rathei 
iinsalisftw ttiry shape of the window from 
being acceufii.i^ccl. as it w’ould be if the 
curtains foimecl a complete contrast to the 
Wcdls With high, straight windows, how- 
ever, (let idetl contrasts may often be success- 
tul, as, lor instance, rost‘-ioloiiied or giccn 
curttiins with buff walls 
Blinds 

Roller blinds should always be used with 
these window's also, those of })lain holland 
with a lace edging being most popular The 
bc‘st blinds hav'c hand-made lace put on as 
an .ipjiliquc border This will outwear the 
holland, and is worth some extra initial 
expense A new' idea is to have biise-bise 
blinds with a late boitler iilentical to the 
one used on the holland roller blinds. The 
question of blinds, however, 0])ens up a wide 
subject, wdiich cannot be included in the 
scope of this aiticlc But this is a subject 
which will be tle.ill with at length m a sub- 
sequent article, since, in the treatment of 
windows, the question of blinds is of sujucmc 
imjiorlancc 

7o In fontinued. 



Fig 3 A charming treiLiment in green linen with a printed border, that 
would look well in any modern room The shape of the peimt 
and unbroken lines of the curtains produce a most artistic effect 
Wantuf Gf GMow 
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Robert Hancockt the Pupil of Ravenet— Introduction of Transfer Printing upon Porcelain->Colour 
and Designs— Lord Coventry ** Pattern— Japanese Fan ** Pattern— Worcester Porcelain par 
exce//ence— Copies of ** Mandarin ** China Made at Worcester— Decline of Artistic Designs under 
Thomas and Joseph Flight— The Chamberlain Period— Formation of the Royal Worcester 
Works’' — The Factory Museum 

W/HISN the Hitlcrsca I'naincl Works were \\cIl-known designs are the “Tea in a 

^ closed, in 175O, many of the workmen (iarden ” scene, “ Rums,” “ Milkmaids in a 

migrated to Chcls'cM, Bow. and Wortcsler F*inn>.ird.” " Courtship,” " Birds,” and 

Amongst these was Robert I lancock, a clever “The Hunt,” but perhaps the finest are 

jiortraits of celebri- 
ties The ” King of 
Piussi.i” mug de- 
cor, itcd in this style is 
much sought after by 
collc( tors Other 
portraits are those of 
(•corge 11 , Pitt, 
Shakespeare, the 
Maiquis of Grclnb3^ 
(ieoige III . and 
Queen (‘harlotte 
Ham ot k genei all v 
signed his pieces cither 
with his name, ‘ R 
ll.inco'k fecit,” or 
” R li Worcester,” 
the initials gcnerallv 
used as a monogram 
After a time transfer 

Milk iiiR 01 Worcester chin« in Htncocn ^ trunfer and enancel colours, rerrosencing Ruins The printing W'as used in 
saurer IS also in transfer printing showing a Tea in a^Garden ' scene by R Hancock conjunction With 

washes of enamel 



pupil of tlic well-known I'lcnch engraxer 
Ka\ enet 

H.imock introduced tiansfer piinling ujinn 
pouel.nn .it Worcestei This w.is a kind of 
deioiation whu h had been in use at Balteisca 
upon en.iiiiel anxl .ilso upon iream ware made 
b\ Wedgwood and other potters Jt was 
piodmcd In taking an impiession upcm 
paper from a c opjiei -pl.it e After the waic 
had been heated .ind si/cd, the paper was 
piesscd upon it, and, sime the ink was 
matle with linseed oil . the impression remained 

This style of decoration w.is used at 
Worcester by Ham 01 k uixin jxiri clam of ver\ 
superior quality, some handleless cups and 
saucers being good copies of Chinese egg-shell 

The colour first employed m tiansfer 
printing w'as black, but later red, browm, 
purple, and green w'ere used Some of the 


colouis, the outlines being printed and 
afterwaids filled m with colours 

Xccdlcss to .sav, Hancock’s Worcester 


pouclam has 
attracted the 
.ittention of the 
French forger 
Those who arc 
nut f ,i m 1 1 1 a r 
with the ditfer- 
em e betw cen 
Worcester and 
French porce- 
lain should 
careful ly ex- 
amine the en- 
graving by 
means of a 
magnifying 



Worcester china cujp, transfer printed 
The subieet is the 'Tea in a Garden** 
scene, by R Hancock 
Fnm tht Sdmth ITtmstm'loM Muuhm 




dass, when it will be found 
that ut>on Worcester the 
transfer is b^utifuUy 
executed — a line engraving 
in which the lines are per- 
fectly clear and bold, yet 
delicate, whereas m the fake 
the picture is made- up of a 
series of irregular scratches 

A very interesting kind 
of decoration used at Wor- 
cester IS one in which a 
spray of rosebuds and leaves, 
of natural size, and in low 
relief, covers the plate or 
dish from nm to rim It is 
known as the " Lord Coven- 
try” pattern, and is said to 
have been invented for Ixird 
Coventry, who was blind, in 
order that he might enjoy 
by touch that which he was unable to sec 
This IS a pretty little story, but unfortunately 
it has been proved that the pattern had pre 
viodsly been used at Bow and Chelsc.i. and it 
was most probably introduced at Worcester 
by some workman w'ho had settled there after 
the forme* factories had been dosed. The 
rosebuds, leaves, stalks, and insects which 
make up the pattern w'cre generally p.iintcd 
in natural colours but it is occasionally met 
with in underglaze blue. 

The ''Japanese Fan" Pattern 

A decoration known as the ” Japanese 
Fan ” pattern is found upon Worcester 
porcelain of fine quality It is an exact 
mutation of an Oriental design used alike in 
Japan, China, and m Holland upon a 
superior delft ware The colours are red, 
gold, blue, and green, and the mark is gener- 
ally a feigned Chinese seal or numeral, but 
the crescent and other marks arc some- 
times found upon it 

Flower painting was 
beautifully exec uled at 
Worce-iter. At first it 
took the form of simple 
sprays, sprigs, and 
bouquets These were 
painted in natui al 
colours, and wx-re of 
small size, the edges 
being lined wuth red or 
brown in place of gold 
Later on, after the 
closing of the Chelsea 
works many painters 
migrated to Worcester, 
wliere they introduced 
the fine ground colours 
which had been in use 
at the fonner factory 
These wrere used upcin 
vases, and as borders 
with rich gilding Ser- 
vices with apple green 
and mazarine-blue 
borders, with flowers or 
fruit exquisitely painted. 
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were largely made at this 
time, and some ma^ficeat 
dessert-services survive to 
this day. 

The Worcester poredain 
par excellence so much 
sought after by the con- 
noisseur, and for which 
very big pnccs are given, 
IS lliat in which the ^und 
IS covered with a nch deep 
blue, painted to represent 
the scales of a fish, and 
known as " Salmon Scale.” 
Tins groundw'ork is broken 
by panels outlined in gokb 
and enclosing flowera 
naturally treated, or in 
imitation of the Japanese, 
and insects The most 
valuable, however, are those 
pieces which arc ptiinlcd with panel-, of land- 
scapes. c.xotic birds, and butterflies Vases 
of this dese nption command huge prices. The 
square mark is generally found upon scale 
Worcester in blue uiulerglazc, being an 
imitation of a Chinese sctil 

This IS, again, a kind of porcelain largely 
copied in France, mark and all, but those 
of my readers who studied the article on 
jxircclam (page <). Part i), with the 
directions there giyen, ha ye no difficulty 
in detecting the forgery. Upon some rare 
services the scale ground was painted in 
red of a salmon Imgc, but it is not so 
effective as the blue Tins style of decora- 
tion owes its origin to ancient ('liinese vases 
of the Ming dynasty - that is to say, vases 
made prior to lOjj, upon some ot these 
we find a ground covered with red scales, 
p.iinted to represent the scales of a carp 
Hancock’s transfer is sometimes found in 
association with a blue scale ground Here 
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The “ King of Prussia" mug A rare piece of transfer 
printed china by Hancock, much valued by collectors 
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the outline is in transfer, and is 
filled in with washes of coloured 
enamds, the design generally taking 
^e form of a classic building or rum 
in the centre of a landscape 

I have already " referred to the 
faithful copies of Chinese blue and 
white made at Worcester These 
we*e, if possible, surpassed by that 
known as “ Mandarin ” china, which 
was copied here so beautifully that, 
judged by decoration alone, it is im- 
possible to distinguish between the 
Worcester and its Chinese prototype 

The ornamental ion on this porcelain 
took the form of (Chinese figures, jars, 
vases, and stands, painted in clear 
fine enamels over glaze It was chiefly 
employed in the decoration of tea- 
services . the cujis without handles, 
the cream-jugs high and narrow in 
shape with a small pointed lip, and 
the handle with a ridge running down 
the centre 

l‘or some years after the works had 
passed into the hands of Thomius 
r'light and his son Joseph, old foims 
and styles of decoration were used, 
but gradually more elaborate designs 



net generally bear any hetory mark 


and less artistic feeling began to jircvail. 
Painting was still finely executed, but the 
subjects became more mechanical 

The Chamberlain Period 

Mr. Robert Chamberlain, who had been 
an cmj)lov6 at the Woi coster chine factory, 
left the company soon after it had been taken 
over by the Idights, and set iij) for himself in 
King Stiect, Woncstei Here he at first 
painted <hina \\huh had been supplied to 
liim m the white b\ 'fliomas Turnei, f>f 
(aughh'N, but later he made several goi- 
gc*oMs SCI V lies foi wclI-Kiiown jicoplc 

It was dtitiug the Chamberlain jx.Tiod that 
large scr\'Kcs wcie ircqucntly marked upon 
one jiieie onl\ In the lase of a tc.i-sci\Kc 
the n.une ol the in.iker inav generally be 
found on the inside ol the lid of the le.i- 


were m«idc m the early days which show the 
giccn tinge when looked through m a strong 
light The later bodies used at the end of 
the Might and Jiarr periods, and by Chamber- 
lain and Grainger, w^rc similar in composition 
anti apjiea ranee to those in use at several other 
linglish factoiies of the time , it is, there- 
fore diflicult to distinguish between them 
The Royal Worcester Factory 
The Royal Worcester fat lory is, by the 
courtesy of the owners open to visitors 11 
imludcs a museum containing a magnificent 
collection of every kintl of porcelain made 
there from the earliest da>'s 'J'hesc are 
classified and arranged so as to be .1 
gicat help to viSitois in the identification 
ol ( hi Woiccster poicelam 

Amongst the many maiks found upon 


j)ot 01 siigai-b.isiii 

In 1800 Thoin.is Giamgei, who had also 
been eniifltned at the oiigiual Wcmestei 
facton , st»irtc’<l on his own account, .ind loi 
some Ncars tlieic weie tliice niaiiufac tones at 
w'oik in the cil\ These were, l.itcr on — in 
1880 — inciged into one under the title 
" Ko\,d Woue^tei Works ” 


Woiccstcr jxircclain aic the Dresden crossed 
sw^ords in blue underglazc These can be 
distinguished by the numerals 9 and <)i. 
which may be seen bctw'ecn theiioiiitsof the 
swords Puxes which arc signed by Han- 
cock do not generally bear any faeloiy 
ni.irk During the later period the ma leer’s 
name wms used as a mark, and after the vi*-!! 


Se\oial bodies and gl.i/es have been used (»J King (icoigc HI , in 1788, the name or 
dunng the mans >ean> that this factory has initials of the master wcie frecjiiently sur- 
becn in existence and it is only those that mounted by a crowm 
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How to Utilise Space Above the Door— How a Mean Doorway may be Beautified— A Worthy Use 
for Odd Pieces of Carving— Antique Bedposts as Door^pillars 
I N the decorating of a house the convenience space they would occupy is much too 
of those who are to live in it is some- valuable for the convenience of the household 
times obscured by the desire to elaborate to squander it on room decoration It 
the ornamentation of the rooms remains, therefore, to utilise the walls for the 

A room wnll not hold more than a certain storing of goods and chattels, and incidentally 
number of cabinets, and, moreover, the floor- for the beautifying of the room itself. 






It lb not given to everyone to occupy a 
house of the eighteenth century, vvheic the 
doors are furnished with elaborate cases and 
carved over-doors, but the door shown in the 
illustration has the right “ feeling ” in its 
flat wood frame, which is utilised for holding 
some dishes and plates of a fine old iron- 
stone supper-service The door is of dull 
green paint, the over-door and fnczc-rail 
of the same colour , while the wallpaper is 
a true chintz pattern, matching the chintz 
coverings of the lounge-chairs and sofas 
Such a structure can easily be made by 
an amateur or by the village carpenter, of 
2-inch deal It needs only to be fitted with 
a couple of brass plates for scrcw*i, and to 
rest firmly on the to]) of the door If the 
pattern is cut out in brown paper, the most 
elemental y workman can hardly go wrong 
The Collector’s Paradise 
Those w’ho wish to beautify otherwise 
commonplace rooms will do well to devote 
much attention to doorways WTien we 
stroll through the beautiful rooms at Fon- 
tainebleau, Hampton Court Palace, Chats- 
worth, or any of the stately homes where 
fine effect and work of great dignity and 
beauty has been achieved, we notice at once 
how^ much thought and labour has been 
lavished on the -dooi-ctuscs Elaborate 


carving— a single line of it, or m a few 
examples in double or triple tier — varies 
the mouldings which surround the case. 

It is a rare luxury now^ to have richly 
carved doorways, but it is jiossible to use 
the sjiace bctw'c'cn ceiling .ind door as a 
suitable place for fitting a finely caived head, 
giotesciuc if you like, and to build up a 
ciiiven picture with foliage, fruit, or flowers. 

\"cry often one is able to acquire a small 
portion of well-carved wood, which, on 
account of its si/e or shape, may be a bargain. 

Old j)i liars of w'ood arc sometimes to be 
found, and these, if placed on either side of a 
door, give a very handsome and uncommon 
effect If these arc flat on one side, they 
are e.isily placc'd ag.unst the wall I'hc 
search foi a handsomely fluted pair with 
carved foliated to])s may be long and arduous, 
but to the collector such a quest through 
the little shops where caivcd wood of every 
ciualilv’ IS stored has its own pleasures. 

Utili^ins: Old Bedposta 

But not only is the little shop a happy 
hunting-ground for the collector who would 
ornament her door-cases The yard of the 
country carjicntcr or housebreaker often 
holds a licasure 

The old fluted doorways of the eighteenth 
century, with rose corners or w’lth lions' 



The ennehment of a door by the um of sections of old carved wood used es decoration 
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heads, may sometimes be found. Such 
treasures are easily adapted. If, as is often 
the pasc, the old doorway is narrower than 
that which you wish to decorate, the upper 
part of the case can be cut in the centre, and 
a panel of plain wood, a rose, a grotesque 
head, or a carved panel with garland of fruit 
or flowers fixed in the space 

Again, pillars of old four-post beds can be 
utilised for the purpose of door decoration 
Many of the Chippcnd.ile mahogany bedsteads 
show wheat-car carving in low relief and 
richly fluted columns, these latter occasion- 
ally wreathed with ribbon or garlands Two 
such bedposts are required, and they should, 
of course, match exactly At the top of the 
door they can be made to look as if they 
supported a piece of wood similar to that 
shown in our illustration, which holds pieces 
of the ironstone supper-service 

It was the writer \s fortune to witness the 
successful result of a long and careful search 
for a pair of fine Cliipjiondtile bedjiosts to 
ornament the sides of a door 

(Jnc that had been jiurchased was a very 
fine sjiecimcn, with ribbon carved w'ork 
twining round the fluted pillar, and a long 
and exhaustive hunt ensued to procure a 
second })illar that would match exactly 
The task was not an easy one, and the 
collector w'as about to admit herself beaten, 
when an ingenious iriend suggested that the 
unique specimen should be caicfully .sawn 
through. With such a hard wood as old 
mahogany this wms ]iossible, and by very 
careful work a pan of iullars, flat on one side 
to place against the wall, wtU» obtained 
It IS not only the small entrant e doors 
which can be embellished so as to decorate a 
room 'J'lier* ,11 e the wider dooiw.iys, or 
alcoves, which ma>' be made €i bcMutifiil 


feature in an s^artment that needs special 
attention on account of its otherwise com- 
monplace and bare aspect. 

The Poldliiff-door Problem 

Folding doors of the mid- Victorian era 
are not infrequently a sore trial to the 
woman who longs to make of her house the 
home beautiful Who does not remember the 
barren space of imitation grained wood, a 
travesty of the planed surface of wood ? 

The jilan usually adopted to mask the 
horrors of folding doors is that of hanging 
drapery in front of them Drapery is at the 
best of times but a makeshift, and at its 
worst a dust-trap. Nor docs this plan suffice 
to beautify more than one side 

Doors that were not required for use we 
have seen successfully treated by filling m 
the recess with shelves, and thus turning the 
doorway into a bookshelf Shelves were also 
placed above, so that china and statuary 
could be put in the best position as regards 
.safety and decoration 

This method of fixing shelves at the top 
of a wide doorway is seen in the first of 
the illustrations 

'Fhe handsome shelves, placed so as to 
fill up the sjiace above the doors, made an 
attractive china-cabinct , the doors them- 
.selves, which were of the cheap unpanelled 
tyixj, were taken away and good thick 
curtains put in their stead These curtains 
were not intended as ornaments only, 
nor for “ softening the lines,” but for 
practical use 

Such a doorway suggests private theatri- 
cals at once, and the room is at once marked 
down by amateur actors as a covetablc one 
for tablc.'iux, recitations, ,ind rehearsing 
This IS a distinct asset to enterbuning 


MODERM CSSIMNEYPIECES 

An Original Design for a Chimncypicce— A Panelled Iron Chimneypiece— Ideas for the Country 
Cottage ~ The Use of Mahogany and Oak- -The Painted Wood and Iron Chimneypiece 


A I'OKMi K artule (P.nt »», page 1007) dealt 
^ with chimnex pieces whu li arc revivals 
of stales that were m ^ogue in former 
times 

Tills century and the pieicdiiig one. 
however, ha\c an art of llicii own, the 
result of a mo\enicnt at the head of w’hich 
stands the name of Willi.ini Morris, a name 
that suggests a st\lc ol (Icior.ilion that will 
alw.iys lia\e its ikwolecs among the artistic 
section of the public The jirc^ent rage for 
reproductions is not unlikcU to be followed 
by a leaction in favour of modern work, 
which, 111 cap.iblc h.iiids, without doubt 
frequently is \er\ beautiful, il only on 
account ot its extreme simplkitv 

A great advantage of niiiiiv of the strictly 
modern hangings is the softness of the 
colouring, so that the rooms in which they 
arc used have a wonderful cflect of restful- 
ness, than which there is perhaps no more 
desirable quality to aim at in furnishing 
But a marble chimnc}'piecc is hopelessly 
out of keeping m a room of this character 


Something in light or dark oak to tone 
with the general colour scheme is what is 
wanted The looking-glass ov'erm.intcl is 
greatly out of favour, though a separate 
mirroi framed in a handsome copper rim 
IS still occasionalh’^ seen, and, of course, 
in the French and Adams rooms, gilt-framed 
mirrors 

.‘\s a rule however, in the modern style 
of loom It IS preferred to have some such 
arrangement of the chimneypiece as will 
allow for the display of a fevv choice pieces 
of china, a little cjuaint pottery, or some 
pictures In one room the whole of the 
chimneypiece was panelled Three panels 
were arranged so that they came directly 
ov'cr the wide mantelshelf, 'and a fine print 
was hung 111 each Indeed, the idea seems 
to be that the chimneypiece should be 
used to exhibit wdiatcver is choicest among 
the owner’s household gods. One chimney- 
piece, specially designed by a well-knowm 
architect, has small shelves to hold some 
interesting china and cunos in the possession 
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of the owner of the house. The whole 
scheme, both of the chimneypiece and grate, 
is very attractive. At the sides of the 
grate, instead of tiles, is some rough 
plaster painted in colours. 

The Eirngen Style 

The origin of the eiagere style of chimney- 
piece was that a man had some old china 
that he wished to show off to the greatest 
advantage, and ordered a chimneypiece 
to be made with shelves backed by look- 
ing-glass to hold it Others followed suit, 
but reversed the order of things, and 
bought their china to fit their chimney- 
pieces In this way objects quite un- 
worthy of this post of honour came to 
be placed there, and the etagere con- 
sequently fell into disrepute for a time 
it IS a chimneypiece which should 
certainly be avoided except by those who 
have a few really fine things to display, 
and then it is sometimes exactly what is 
wanted for this purpose 

Another chimneypiece has quite an in- 
teresting history 'I he 
panels in it were origi- 
nally intended for ex- 
hibition at the Salon, 
but were not finished 
in time It was sug- 
gested to the sculptor, 

Kate Bruce, that they 
should be applied to 
the decoration of a 
nursery mantelpiece 
Uncouth as is the 
m a t c r 1 al — ordinary 
cast iron — in which it 
is carried out. tlie 
artistic merit of the 
design in the panels 
IS sufficient to make 
it a reall}^ beautiful 
thing, anrl no doubt 
on this ground many 
people v\ho love to 
get something iin- 
usucil will use it in 
their sitting-rooms 
The f.ict th.it it 
h.is one of the popu- 
lar hob grates is an 
added attrac tion 
The panel on one 
side of this shous 
the mother holding 
a baby, that on the 
other represents the 
father with another 
child in his arms 
Like all true art, 
the whole thing 
“gives one to think," 
as the French say, 
since it is sugges- 
tive of the idea 
that the responsi- 
bilities of the educa- 
tion and care of 
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the children should not be left entirely, 
as has often been the case, to the mother, 
but should be shared equally by the 
father. 

An Idea for the Country Cottage 

For a sitting-room chimney-piece these 
panels could be made in armour-bnght 
iron framed in the cast iron 

Thi-> would be .i delightful design to use 
in a country cottage Indeed, the country 
cottage demands a characteristic chimney- 
piece of some sort In one such chimney- 
piece which has lome under the wnter’s 
notice some red quarries left over from 
paving the kitchen floor were employed 
in place of the ordinary glazed tiles In- 
stead of a chimneypiece these were merely 
set in a wide band of dark oak like a picture- 
frame I'hc cflect of this against a brown 
wall was such as to excite the admiration 
of all who saw it In the hall of the same 
cottage the local builder was incited to 
make a chimneypiece of cement, scattered 
with tiny pebbles from the bc.T.ch 



A charmms modern design for a chimneypiece that can be carried out in either oak or mahogany It 
has the merit of harmonising with almost any style of furnishing, and affordi a good background for a few 
rare specimens of china or pewter tl^anne ^ Gilkrm 



A dctign th*t can be executed in wood or in east iron painted white Its 
iimplieity and durability alike are in its favour, and its cost is not great 
i>hoto\, Messrs tilsley 


A Mahogany Design 

A chimneypiecc which is an evolution 
of modern limes, although it was i)rob«ibly 
originated foi use with Chippcnddle furniture, 
IS that made of panelled mahogany Such 
a chimnevpiecc always looks handsome 
and good, and gives a great air of comfort 
to a loom , moreover, it does not appear 
out of nlaoe nith ,iny style of room-furnish- 
ing It costs about eleven guineas A 
similai design (.irried out in light or dark 
oak IS admiiiiblc for the typical “ modern ” 
room, to \^hKh reference was m.idc at the 
Ixiginning of this artule In cither wood 
it can be used ^vllh ctpial success in a 
dinmg-ioom or a drawing-room 

Anotlier development of this age is 
the iron chimneypiecc painted ^^hlte, 
which came into \ cry genercU use .ibout 
twenty-five ve.irs ago Since then 
painted non and wood seem to have 
alternated in popular favour At 
present painted wood is liked thclietter 
6{ the two for sitting-rooms, though it 
does not. of coui’sc, wear as well as 
iion The same designs can be had 
in both these materials, planned to 
suit rooms in the modern manner or 
in the Fiench, Adams, CJeorgian, 
or any other style Ihesc vary very 
much in price, according to the 
treatment and amount of decoration 
A channing but simple pine chimney- 
piece, uith just a little carton pier're 
ornament on the centre panel, can 
be had for as low a sum as £i 12 s. 6d , 
the grate, of course, being extra. A 
similar thing in a very good qutdity and 
style will cost eight or ten pounds. 


For 4>ediooms iron is a very usual 
c!.oice, aiul the designs have recently 
become much simpler than they 
were. Something which has as little 
decoration as possible, and will be 
easy to have washed when the 
annual spnng cleaning occurs, is 
best appreciated by the careful 
housewife 

Yet, despite this extreme plain- 
ness, and the fact that they arc 
only made of cast iron, some of 
these little chimneypicces, owing 
to their design, are really delightful 
As the grate and chimneypiecc arc 
usually made in one, they are also 
remarkably inexpensive, as the small 
sizes cost only about a guinea. 

A Useful Device 

It IS very pleasant to have small 
holes at the side of a bedroom grate, 
so that it IS possible to retain a 
tiny copper or brass kettle to fill 
up one’s hot-watcr Ixdllc or make 
an early or very Tate cup of tea 
after the maids have gone to bed, 
or to use for any other homely 
purpose 

In filling the wall-space between 
mantelshelf and ceiling, nothing 
should lx; hung which heat will damage. 
The wall which contains a chimney is always 
the warmest m the room, and for this 
reason wax portraits, fine colour prints, and 
such treasures should be kept in other parts 
of the room 

Mirrois, on the other hand, are well placed 
on such a wall, since damp is most injurious 
to the silver or mercury backs 

All pictures should be examined carefully 
from lime to time, foi exticme'» of either 
heat or damp cause the paper that is affixetl 
to their backs to crack or moulder If once 
this paper backing is injured, dust or mildew 
will find an entrance inside the frame and 
spoil tlK' pictuic 
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'The cupboards one finds already installed 
* m a house arc not distinguished usually 
by any particularly decorative features, and, 
in consequence, th( 


commonplace 
if large, are 


CUPBOARDS 

By W. S. ROGERS, C.E., Author of “ Villa Gardens,” etc. 

How to Improve old-fashioned Cupboards— Fitting a Recess with a Cupboard— A Pretty Cupboard 
for the Drawing-room — An Inexpensive Wardrobe Cupboard 

So arranged, they lose their common- 
place apiiearancc, and are at a more con- 
venient level for access. 

No longer is it necessary to trouble the 
occupant of the adjacent easy-chair to rise 
when it IS desired to search for something. 

The recess cicalcd beneath the ciip^ard 
becomes useful for accommodating the 
cotd-scuttle, or some other small piece of 
furniture 

The illustration affords a suggestion for 
making the alteration in a way to secure 
these advantages 

Incidentally, this alteration affords also 
an opportunity for improving the design of 
the cupboard. 

This, it will be seen, consists in adding a 
simple pediment, 111 fitting mouldings to 
the panels, and in supporting the whole on 
ornamental brackets in the manner shown. 

Painted to agree with the general decora- 
tive treatment of the woodwork, a cupboard 
of this kind constitutes quite a pleasing 
feature in any room 

The illustration shows one original cup- 
board on the opposite side of the chimney- 
breast, for comparison with the one treated 
as suggested, .ind the imjirovemcnt that 
can be effectetl may be seen at a glance. 

On h) gienic grounds alone, cupboards used 
for the storage of food are best arranged 
so as not to open near to the floor level, 
where there is always greater ojiportunity for 


hey give a 
appearance to the room, or, 
obtrusive 

The old-fashioned plan of fitting a pair of 
pkun cupboards, one on each side of the 
chimney-breast in the dining-room, rising 
from the floor level to some 3 feet 6 inches 
high, and finished with a mahogany top, has 
little to recommend it on the score of 
appearance 

Its usefulness, however, cannot be denied, 
which jirobably is the reason why it has 
liecome an established institution in low- 
rented houses, particularly in the country 

The mahogany toj), designed to serve 
as a sideboard, more often than not 
IS laden with a heterogeneous collection 
of flotsam and jetsam that could well 
be spared or put out of sight 

At little 
expense these 
c u j) b o a r d s 
may Ix’ raised 
so that their 
btises come 
some w h e 1 e 
near where 
their tops 
formerly 
stood. 







AS ORIGINALLY 
FIXED 


often fitted each side of the fireplace, ntav be improved < 
It IS not only more useful, but also more artistic than the oi 


I shown by that on the left-hand side of I 
e left m its original position 







WOMMm MOWS 


the dtist and dirt tp gain access to them. 
In the drawing-room a cupboard similarly 
placed, Imt provided with glass panels, 
makes a useful and suitable receptacle for 
old china or other treasured chattels. 

J ust how far the housewife may, decide to 
. cupboards to her rooms will depend on 
her views on the question of expenditure, 
after she has taken into account the terms 
on wluch the house is held 

If on a short tenancy, of course all such 
outlay is for the ultimate benefit of the land* 
lord, but even then it may be worth wlulc. 

V^en the occupier is also the owner of the 
hou.se, the circumstances generally fully 
justify the expenditure. 



A recess in « bedroom may be utilised as above with shelves, 
hooks and curtains to form a convenient and inexpensive cupboard 

111 bedrooms the same problem may 
arise, and it is safe 1o s,iy that no bediooni 
is complete >Mthout its tupbo.ird. 

Opportunity often oecuis for the fixing of 
cuplxiaidb u}X)n landings, in staircase recesses, 
and other odd corneis of the house where 
suitabk' spaces exist. 

In the kitihen, as a rule, there is rarely 
sufficient shelving 

The cooking uteii.sils, china, and other indis- 
pcnsables otcujiy eveiy available surface, 
and when it comes to jam-making the ques- 
tion IS sure to arise — ^where can the jam- 
pots be stored in a dry and suitable place ? 

A supplementary cuplxi.ird iwll furnished 
with shelves is just the tlung. 

When the expense of fitting cuplioards 
is not considered to lx; worth while, there 
still remain other w^ays of treating the 
reces.ses one finds in most rooms so as to 
add to the comfort and general convenience 
of the household. 


A set of shelves arranged so -as to serve 
a triple purpose is a most useful adfnnct to 
any sittmg-room, and as it may be made, 
fixed, and painted for about £2, the outlay 
is trifling. 

The central section can provide accom- 
modation for books. The upj^er part may 
serve for the display of decorative pottery 
or other bnc-k-brac. The lowermost section 
can be used for stonng the housewife’s work- 
basket, children’s school-books, the maga- 
zines, and other ihings that the orderly 
person would wish to keep out of sight. 

A cretonne curtain, running on a brass rod, 
can be used to close tins section so as to keep 
the things concealed and free from dust. 

If preferred, the book-shelves also could 
be fitted with curtains, one pair being made 
to cover all the shelves. 

In the dra\Mng-room, where usually a 
picture-rail is found, a shelf may be fitted 
in one or both of the rcce.sscs on either side 
of the clumncy-brcast, thereby providing 
accommodation for a collection of china, 
jxitlery, or othei treasured belongings. 

A board seven inches wide cut to the 
correct length and painted to match the 
other woodwork, will re.st securely upon the 
picture-rail without any further special 
fixing Its cost should not exceed 3s. 

If icquired for j^Utes, dishes, or other 
lilce objects, it is well to h*ivc it grooved on 
the upjx;r surface hke a dresser-shelf 

In the bedrooms a similar device may be 
made to constitute a useful receptacle for 
clothing — a sujiplemcntary wardrobe. 

The illustration show's how tlus simple 
fitting is made. The shelf, which should be 
wide enough to occupy the full depth of the 
recess, is fixed at such a distance from the 
celling as will leave siiffiiicnt .space above it 
for the accommodation of millinery boxes. 

Beneath it on the wall surface, at back and 
sides of the recess, lx)ards some six inches 
deep arc fixed Primarily these are the sup- 
ports for the shelf, but tliey also jirovide a 
surface to which a .senes of wardrobe hooks 
imiy be attached. 

rrom nine to ten inches apart is a good dis- 
tance foi sjiacing these hooks. If the recess 
IS of sufficient depth, two or three revolving 
tnplc coat-hooks should be screwed to the 
low'er surface of the shelf along its centre hne. 

The curtains, winch are better made 
double in each case, arc provided with nngs 
four inches apart and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and run on half-inch brass- 
cased rods earned 111 sockets at each end. 

In the illustration drop boards are shown 
fixed to the ceiling, and to the lower front 
edge of the shelf These are for the purpose 
of excluding dust, and also look well. 

The rods, of course, run behind them. 

The cost of the necessary woodwork, 
including rods and their brackets and 
wardrobe hooks, should not exceed 25s. for 
a recess of five feet in width. 

To be cotUmued. 

The followine are ftooA fimw for suppMnK meteriaiiL etc.. 

In this Section Messn John Bond’s MarlMK Ink Co. (UniUiw Ink) : 
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This section will be a complete ^iiulc to the art of preserving and acquiring beauty, 
be Its scope can be seen from the following summary of its contents. 


Beautiful H'ouien in History 
Treatment of the Hair 
The Beauty of Motherhood and 
Old 

The Effect of Diet on Beauty 
Freckles^ Sunburn 
Beauty Baths 
Maniiure 


'J'he Beautiful Baity 
Tilt Beaut iful Child 
Health and Beauty 
Thysual Culture 
Hmv the Housnotfe may Preserve 
Her Good Ijioks 
Beauty Foods 


How wide will 

Beauty Secrets Mothers ought to 
Teat h their Daughtenr 
The Complexion 
7'hc Teeth 
The Eyes 

The Idial of Beauty 
7'he Ideal Figure^ 
etc.f etc. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN HISTORY 

ELIZABETH, WIFE OP JER6IVIE BONAPARTE 

By PEARL ADAM 


'The case of the Duke of the Abruzzi and 
* Miss Elkins, which during several years 
roused so much interest in liurope and 
America, followed m its earlier sUiges very 
much the couise of the strange romante 
between Jer6me Bonaparte and Elizabeth 
Paterson. Jioth contained all the essen- 
tials of a thrilling storv — the young prince, 
the beautitul Ainencan’girl, and the implac- 
able relations in Europe 

Kli/abctli Paterson Teas a remarkably 
beautiful girl She had a perfect (rreek 
piofile, she \cas small and dainty, with a 
mass of wavy brown hair, large ha/el eyes, 
full of a look of tenderness, an exquisite 
complexion, and beautifully moulded shoul- 
ders Madame dc Stael, Talleyiand, and 
Thomas Moore arc among those who ha\e 
placed her great beauty on record —the last- 
named lound her lovely at the age of forty- 


seven 

She was a witty girl, sometimes cruel m 
her thrusts, wilful, full of courage and inde- 
pendence Jf the principal trait m her 
character had been tenderness or affection, 
she w'ould ha\c been the most poetic, figure 
in modern history , but she was hard and 
ambitious 


Jerome In America 


She was the eldest of a family of thir- 
teen, whose father. William Paterson, a 
merchant of Baltimore, had amassed a huge 
fortune. He seems to have been a sexerc 
man, who liked to rule his home with the 
sway of an autocrat His wife, whose name 
was Dorcas, lived up to it. She was meek and 
gentle and colourless, but cultured It must 
have been a dull life for Elizabeth, who 


certainly, as she said herself, was not made 
for obscurity. 

She had many proposals before she was 
eighteen, but they were all from rich Balti- 
more merchants However, accustomed to 
w'ealth, and miserably bored with Balti- 
more and commerce, she refused them all, 
for she wanted rank, brilliance, and social 
distinction 

Cliven a girl like this, with her beauty and 
strength of char, ic lei, it is e.isy to guess that 
wduni Jerome' Jlon.iparte, a boy of nineteen, 
came to Jkiltiinore in the summer of 1803, 
she soon saw a ]irospcct of realising her 
jiroudest ambitions Jc’iomc was on a 
light-heaited lour of the States with his 
suite, having, in a moment of boredom, 
left his naval duty in the West indies In a 
.seaman this would have been desertion , but 
no one thought much of it in the young 
brother of the great Emperor away m 
France , or, if they did, they said kindly, 
‘‘ 13 oy's will be boys,” and let it pass 

Mr Paterson soon discovered that girls 
w'lll be gills ^'oung Pon.iparlc met Eliza- 
beth at a r.icc- meeting Jfe was having a 
thoroughly good time, being lionised and 
made much of , and then, this sunny day, 
he suddenly beheld a vision of beauty and 
tenderness in a demure, buff -coloured silk 
gown wMth a white lace fichu, and a great 
hat waving with black plumes Now, Jerome 
was a spoilt boy, the youngest of the family, 
and his mother’s darling Since Naixileon 
had lifted the family from poverty into 
splendour, Jerome had develoiied a great taste 
for extravagance, and an even stronger taste 
for having his own way. So when he saw 
Elizabeth, he fell m love with her at once 
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meeting ' her 
love to 


ly when one day 
Mr. Paterson quietly and firmly went into 
the country, and took the lady with him. 

MUfl Paterson, a Prince's Wife 

The quietness of the country seat in 
Virginia gave ICli/abeth plenty of time to 
mope, and she did it very heartily, looking 
very pictui esque all the time, and getting paler 
and paler, because she was really fretting. 
Not every day docs a merchant’s daughter 
have the chance of marrying an emperoi’s 
brother 1 Mr. Paterson saw well that the 
match could only bring misery, but even the 


A very happy honeymoon was spent on 
one of Mr. Paterson's country estates; 
but after a while J£rdme began to want to 
take his bride home, and one may be sure 
that Elizabeth yearned for the ^lendours of 
Pans even more than he did But then the 
first cloud appeared Jerome heard that 
Napoleon had issued the following pronounce- 
ment 

“ By an Act of the IT Ventose, all the 
civil officers of the Empire are prohibited 
from receiving on their registers the tran- 
scription of the act of celebration of a pre- 
tended marriage that Jerome Bonaparte has 
contracted in a foreign country during the 
age of minority, without the consent of his 
mother, and with- 
out publication in 
the place of his 
nativity ” 

Great exertions 
followed The 
American Minister 
in Pans did all he 
could , Mr. Paterson 
worked energetic- 
ally , iUizabeth’s 
brother came to 
Pans, and was verv 
pleasantly received , 
but Napoleon was 
inflexible. He 
ordered Jerome, as 
a lieutenant of the 
fleet, to return to 
Pans, and forbade 
all captains of 
French vessels to 
icceive on board 
" the young person 
to whom Jerome 
has attached him- 
self ” If Jerome 
came back and 
abandoned Eliza- 
beth (who would 
not be allowed to 
land on French soil), 
he should be freely 
forgiven 

Mils Eliz«beth P«terson, first wife of Jerome Bonapvie, King of Weitphelie. The marriage, however Howcver, in 
was declared void by Napoleon The engraving shows three portraits of Miss Paterson, and that October, 1S04, thc 
undoubtedly she was a woman possessed of exceptional beauty 

Paterson 



severest father w'lll flinch after a few weeks 
in the country with a drooping daughter, who 
gets loN oiler '.iu<l more languid every day 
Mr. Paterson ga\c in He brought her 
back to Baltimore, and eight weeks after 
they first met thc two were definitely 
engaged Jtiome felt ver\ strongly that 
there would be opposition from Pans, so he 
hurneil on thc wedding Thev w’ere married 
on Christmas Eve of 1803 by the first Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of ‘ America, John 
Carroll There was nothing vulgar and 
showy about Elizabeth’s ambition, and she 
show'cd her good taste by getting married 
m a simple white muslin frock she had worn 
before. 


She left one son Jerome Bonaparte yOUng COUplc Set 

sail for Europe But 
ill-luck attended them, for they w'orc Wrecked 
on thc American coast, and dclci5’'ed until 
March, 1805 It appears that by this time 
the representations from Pans had w orked on 
Jerome, and he talked of going by himself 
“to sec what he could do’’ Elizabeth, 
how'e\ cr, made up her mind to accompany 
him, and when she made up her mind it 
took a Napoleon to match her. 

Napoleon Obdurate * 

At Lisbon, Napoleon’s ambassador went 
on board, and inquired what he could do 
for “ Miss Paterson.” She replied that 
” Madame Bonaparte desires her rights as 
a member of the Imperial Family ” — ^not at 
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all the sort ot answer likely to appease 
Napoleon. She was forced to sail for 
Amsterdam, while Jerome went to Pans 
She was very anxious to have a personal 
meetmg with the Emperor, but this was not 
granted her. Had the two met there is little 
doubt that Elizabeth would have conquered 
Napoleon’s opposition. She might, of course, 
have angered him beyond Ix^aring but she 
was a clever woman, and though she might 
be haughty to the Emperor’s amlxissaclor 
at Lisbon, she would have known how to 
treat Napoleon himself 

The Emperor* » Con«]deration 

Even had she not had plenty of expenenre 
with her many admirers, she h.icl this 
time learned tact in dealing with Jerome, 
who cannot have been easy to manage, being, 
indeed, very much the spoilt lioy But she 
was forced to go to England, jiartly by her 
state of health, save for which she would 
certainly have persistc'd in her efforts for 
an interview with her gieat brother-in-law 

Napol(*on would not e\en .sec Jerome , but 
he wrote that he would give Miss Paterson 
a pension of 60,000 francs a vear {;^2,,|oo) 
if she returned to America and did not take 
the name of Bonajiaite Bearing in mind the 
scope and vigour of the French marriage 
haws, he acted with great consideration to 
her, although when he was asked to be 
lenient to Jerome, as his brother, he made 
the famous leply " Solo fabricator of my 
destinv, 1 owe nothing to my brothers ” 
]lut Elizabeth was handsomely treated, for 
in the circumstances she could not have 
claimed marriage with the humblest French 
citizen Napoleon paid her pension regu- 
larly, and Eli/abctli herself nev'i’r spoke 
against the Emperor, and years afterwards 
wlien her owm son married against her 
will, her view-^s on the matter might have 
been Napoleon’s owm 

Separation 

The Emperor tried to induce the Pope to 
annul the marriage, but his Holiness would 
not do it There w'as notliing left for it but 
to concentrate on Jerome Jerome w.us 
never a stiong man, .ind if he had Ix'cn. he 
could scarcch havx’ lesistcd the marvellous 
magnetic power of his eldest brother’s charac- 
ter. Napoleon overawed him, charmed him, 
promised him ])romo1ion and a bnlliant 
destiny Elizabeth was farawav in Jvngland, 
and even the birth of a little son 111 1S05 could 
not bring back warmth to Jerome’s lapully 
cooling letters At l.ist he said, in so many 
words, that she woukl be better in America 
That made the separation definite 

lillizabeth went back to Ikiltimore But 
the dull life there was not likely to appeal 
to her now, and, much to her father’s annoy- 
ance, she came back to Jvngland, where she 
settled down for many years. Her wit and 
beauty brought a large circle of interesting 
and distinguished people round her, and her 
position aroused universal sympathy. She had 
no morbid regrets for the happiness she had 
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lost*; she was not an affectionate woman, 
and her feeling for her son was never warm 
enough to distract her with fears after the 
w'ont of mothers. As for her husband, she 
quickly grew to despise and detest him, and 
w’hcu, on August 12, 1807, he married a 
Wurtemberg princess, hei chagrin was great, 
but hei SOI row was light She was merely 
disappointed, for she should have been 
Queen of Westphalia herself Jerome wrote 
and oflcrcd her a home in his kingdom and 
the title of princess, and she replied that it 
was a large kingdom, but hardly large 
enough for tw'o queens , and as for the 
pension he oftered, she aheady had one from 
Napoleon, and “ she preferred being shel- 
tered under the wing of an Eagle to being 
suspended from the bill of a goose ” — a 
reply wdiich enchanted Napoleon, who 
promptly made her a duchess However, 
his jiowcr had fallen before the patent could 
be made out 

Whcicv^cr Elizabeth w'ent she had great 
social success She took her son Jerome to 
(Jrneva to be eduiafed, and there he was 
cordially leceived by his father. 

Her Later IJfe 

Mi/abelh h.id suftiiienl money to enable 
hci to Ine m comfort, even though her 
ftilhei h.icl partly dislnhcntcd her, less for 
mariMiig againsi his w'lll, it seems, than for 
finding Baltimon* dull alter her separation 
from Jerome* ffe liked Baltimore himself; 
all his interests ccntied there, and from 
what w'c c.'in heai of the rest of the family, 
they were quite satisfied with it, too They 
failed to ,ij)])rei late the dis.ippoinlcd restless- 
ness of a girl wlio had been within an ace of a 
splendid destiny Moreover, in Baltimore 
hliz.ibcth was moic or less the prodigal 
daughter, while in I'.ngl.ind she was a 
pcrsc( utod heroine 

She and the rest of the family made plans 
for young J triune’s marriage with some 
great person. He v\as to reviv^c the great- 
ness of the family, and so forth. While 
they were talking about it, he married 
the daughter of an Ameiic,an merchant — 
and ICli/abclh discovered what her own 
husbaiid'.s relatives must have felt like when 
he did the same thing 

She lived to the grc.it age of ninety- five, 
and died in 1870 at a quiet boai ding-house 
in Washington — a woman who had been 
within icacli of a throne, who had reigned 
ovei a bnlliant ciicle in m.inv iitics, but who 
had been leinuinced by a husband, denounced 
bv a father, .ind clisappointixl by a son, and 
whose beauty had been smudged out by a 
liletime ol shattered ambitions But her 
beauty was very great, although it was of the 
masterful rather than the fascinating type. 
In profile, moreover, her appearance, by 
some strange coincidence, w^as truly Napo- 
leonic Indeed, vvcic it not for her hair 
and the fact that the face is essentially a 
woman’s face, the profile jxirtrait which 
accompanies this article might be one of the 
great Emjieror himself 
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THE HAIR r 

HISTORY OF THE CURL 



Ant*ouity of the Curl— -Association of Curls and Health— Curls that arc 3,000 Years Old— The 
** Shoreditch Fringe " on an Ancient Empress 


Aftkr yc.irs of on.- 
^ pcnmcntril h.iii- 
drcssing, the tinh 
which lias persistently 
icappcarcd from time 
to time in the histoiy 
of the world’s fashions, 
has tome to l>c re- 
garded as the most 
natural and attract i\e 
way of wc.inng the 
hair At an imjiort.int 
' ongress ol le.idiiig 
hair-diess<‘is it was 
decreed that cm Is ,iie 
to be worn in gi eater 
profusion th.in ( \ ( 1 
The curl is .is old ,is 
art. as old as htiM.i 
iiire, as old .'is civilisa- 
tion, and jiiohably 
much older Tiuh, 
this bit ol this 

ailded <1 e ( o 1 .1 1 1 \ e 
tone h, from t he e.ii best 
letorded times, h.is 
been avoided full 
I e< ognit ion bv 1 he sons 
und daiighteis ol men 
B'lbylonian coiffures 
certainly sufleied irom too .much cuil 
ICgyjit, C.ieece, Koine, .ind .ill subsecpient 
civilisations li.i\e h.ul then due share, and 
made then jieculi.ii contnbution to the 
history ol this .uloinment 

Just why the mil should be so uni\Trs,illy 
.iccejited and worn is not quite easy tc 
expl.iiii Some of its maiuu nations aic 
fai fiom bc'autiful. The mere foimalised 


ringlet has no beauty, 
although the grace and 
style of natural curls 
arc undeniable 

I suppose mankind, 
and particularly 
womankind, recog- 
nised that the curl, as 
nature gives it, de- 
noted a sort of vigoui 
and liberality of jihy- 
sicpie, that it caught 
the light admirably, 
and made smoothci 
heads look somew-hat 
stiff and foimal by 
t:ontr.ist " I, too, w-ill 
have culls,” one can 
imagine a distant 
anccsticss declaring , 
“ they can be done— • 
a finger and some 
loaxing,” and, lo, a 
fcishion 

Since then the curl 
has had most marvel- 
lous dcvelojjments It 
has foamed and sunk, 
chingled and effer- 
vesced in a huge 
v.iriety of fashions — some near to nature’s 
guidance, some as fai removed therefrom 
as IS architecture fiom dancing. Now the 
little imglets round the cars, now an edifice 
ol formalism and wires 

The appearance and disappearance of the 
curl indicates m some degree the moral tone 
of different gcnciations, for whenever 
history records a peiiod of .isceticism and 
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Puritanism the hair was 
worn smooth, and often 
hidden away altogether. 

But at times of liberation 
from such strict rigidity, 
and in livelier, possibly 
more decadent, years, the 
curl broke forth again in 
all Its witchery 

Babylon, as it has been 
said, was curled Somehow 
the fjiscmating daughters 
of Babylon do not figure 
much upon the life-likc 
bas-relief& and incised 
sculptures which show their 
men folk to such advan- 
tage , but since these latter, 
as to head and beaid, arc 
culled more than ambrosi- 
ally, one can imagine some- 
thing of the feminine dis- 
play which mailed that 
ot these “ oiled and curled 
Assyrian bulls,” to quote 
the contemptuous jihiase 



Fig 4 A style of coiffure worn by the Empress 
Domitia in A 1) 56 and known in our own day as the 
*' Shoreditch fringe ’ 


the sixth century before 
Christ, shows a built-up 
frontlet of three super- 
imiwsed rows of tight curls, 
framing the forehead from 
ear to ear (Fig 3.) 

As Greek sculptures of 
the best period always 
show the hair worn in 
natural weaves and curls. 
It IS probable that the 
ancient Giccks were a 
curlj'-headed race, who 
needed not the tongs of the 
b.Libci, and had taste 
emnigh to know when they 
w'crc well off We, less 
fortunate, arc w'^cll-adviscd 
in .ulo])1 iiig foi oui present- 
d.iy mode of hair-dicssmg 
what aie termed curls a la 

trllUiJlU'. 

Some few' of the head- 
diesses ol am lent Rome 
iiie, no doubt, both ii.it ural 
aiici beautiful, but the then 


used by Tennyson as a symbol of effeminacy woman of fashion believed in piled-up for- 
Egypt boasted not only cm Is, but also m.ilism as fer\ently as did the early Georgian 
curly wugs There is m the But ish Museum ladies One ot the eailust ot these gi eat 


a saddle-shaiied taure, with long, ]daited 
ends, of the most miraculous ciiilincss 
These curls are 3,000 jears old, yet as good 
as new, and there is an infinity of 1 my plaits. 
The label on the l.iuie asserts in its cliy 
W'ay that it is ” probably lem.ile,” and its 
shape levcals much ot the secret of the big, 
fornuil head-dresses which figure on every 
paiiyrns and sarcojihagus. 

How' this particular w'lg has kept its curl 
thioughout the long centuiios is a lonsonal 
puzzle, but it ( onvicts ICgyjit of cuils with 
marvellous freshness (Fig i ) 


Rom<iii l.idies wc.iis ti V(iv fine ex.imj)le of 
what w'.is called a few' \<‘.n*s .igo the ” Shore- 
elite Ii tnngc ” — a lusid-diess no longer to be 
found eve n in Shoiediti h 

It IS composed ol a tiansvcTse })artmg from 
car to ear, with .ill the liont Ji.m foimed into 
a loundcd m.iss of sm.ill iii//y euils. To 
such a head did Chevaliei smg his odes— 
siK h W'.IS th(‘ jas( mating slyle alike of Mrs. 
*hn(‘iy ’Awkms and oJ Doinitia, the wife of 
Domiti.in ill A i) 56 (h'lg ) 

Anothei gieat Rom.in l.icly wears three 
row's of isol.itcd little curls .iciuss the lop 


The Greeks brought ihe curl, as they 
brought so many other things, to peilection, 
but even w'lth them jici fee lion was only 
achieved as the icsult ol m.iny trials and 
errors. On the mbre arch.iic Greek vases 
one finds a single mode common to male and 
female figures — a. soil of pigt.'ul with tw'o fine 

}) I a 1 1 s, a 
^ < h aj)lc*t , 
andafiinge 
of isolated 
imglets — 
such a 
; fimgc as 
. one of the 
! s.iilors in 
I the day of 
Nelson 
nught have 
w'orn,pcej)- 
ing beneath 
his glazed 
li;it.(Fig 2 .) 
An archaic 
female 
head in 
Empress marble, 
datmgfrom 



of the he.ul, w'lth a r.adiating fringe of puff- 
like cm Is flaming the f.ue, .ulding one of 
those tiaiL locks, vulgaily called a “ follow 
me ” m the ’seventies, upon each shoulder 
Such .1 coiffure was chosen by Agiippina 
the Elder, 


\ hen ‘'he 
)oscd bi*- 
o I e 1 h e 
. t u 1 p t o r 
vho W'.IS 
o immor- 
.ihse li<*i 
e at urcs. 

5 ) 

in the 
1C. id of 
'risjiina, 
lie wife of 
h e E m - 
)croi Com- 
nodus, we 
incl cvi- 
Icncc of 



This lady 
achieves a 
complex 


Fir 6 The favourite style of coiffure of Crispin*, 
wife of the Roman Emperor Commodus. an 
example of complex simplicity that is very 
becoming and most modern in effect 
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f iR 7 The mode adopi< d (iy Claudia Olympi-N at 
the beginninR of the second century A I> which 
•hpws artifice carried to excess It foreshadows the 
rhignon of later date The forehead curls resemble 
those of the I7ih ceniur) 



Fig 9 A delightful and natural classic head'di 
from a statue of Diana such as may be seen later 
a portrait of Angelica Kauffmann 


I3M 

simplicity by 
wcanng a strand 
ot very much 
cnmpcd hair from 
tlu* forehead to 
; the nape of the 
. nr ck, a large 
i plaited knot of 
j h.iii on the nape 
of the neck, with 
\ hair at the lop 
' and sides of the 
head worn in big 
' horizontal waves 
There is some- 
thing of the Cleo 
dt“ Me rode in this 
rather fascinating 
<()iffure, and the 
two little “kiss- 
ing curls ’’ should 
also lie noted 
(Fig 6) 

The coiffure of 
Claudia Olympia 

.it the begining ol tli(‘ set ond centur\, juMliaps ihiily years latei, shows ailificc carnccl 
excess, not oul\ in its three lows ot toim.d curls with the cenli.ii curls predominating, b 
HI the extr,ioicliriai> winding airangcmienl of the pl.iitcd back haii It bc.irs some relatic 
to the chignon of latei dale, in its full and neat effect, thoiigli the fulness appe.irs moic 
the side th.in (he bat K The little curls pastetl down on the forehc.id arc similar to tho 
in Vfigiie in the se\c'nteentli century (h'lg 7) 

Antilher kith ot latci date, Ntuo’s untoitiinate mtithei, Agnjipina, wTars her hair in 
f.ishion which seems |)ro])hetic ot Mi (»corge Washington and the Georgian bag wng, cxcc] 
that the lows ol side cuils aie conlimied light over the head (Fig 8 ) 

Thcic IS .1 deliglittul lapse fiom tormalilj in the pretty, n.itural curls tied over tt 
liead and bound in tlie neck ot ,i t ontcmjioiary “ Dian.i “ Hcie the artist, too, availc 
himself t>t the same Ju eiu e .is did Komne^ A\hc*n he painted the tlivmc Emma as a Bacchanb 
Ol spiiit of youth. 111 till inlerv.ils ot jiresenting us with fxudte liclics The same fori 
ol hc', ad -dress is seen in .1 jiortrail of Angelic.i Kauffmann (Fig cj ) 

We should note* a decadent age is not .ilw.ijs and entirely .irtifici.il, for the head froi 
the biincvl Roman i itv of llcuc ul.ineum eve heie illiistiate is abc.iutiful and n.atural .irrangc 
meiit, though this ma\ c»l couise, lepiesent an artist’s model and not the fashion current a 
the time (Fig 10 ) I Kmlnless the iH.iuties of aiuicmt OicTCc'ancl Rome acted on the advic 
gi\en by Ovid “ 1 ’a ei n one shoukl ctmsull his 01 liei minor, and i hoose the style of head-dres 
tliat suits then plivsuignoiiu licsl ’’ Diaii.i, wlio woie her kicks in .1 simple coil at the bad 
ol Ihe head, w.is suilahh coillc'd, .md mam .1 classic head w.is diessecl thus 
» ■ — ' - lo cpiotc f)\itl . - - - ^ — 

once moie “We 
cannot all wcai om 
h.iir in the s.inu 
sl\le, iK’Caiise enu 
Agm es and the c on- 
tom s of om heads 
and fc.iturcs are 
dnerse It suits 
some' to h.ive then 
h.iii thitf\ , otheis 
.ippeai iK'st w’lthit 
smooth and severe- 
Icokmg Others, to 
render themsehes 
inoie Ix'autifui, 





Fig. 8 'Agrippina, mother of Nero wore her hair 
thut, a fashion somewhat prophetic of the Georgian 
bag wig 


must curl it, .md 
foim It in tendrils 
and wavelets all 
over then heads.*’ 

In another .irtii le we 
‘,liall follow the histor\ of 
the curl to.ilat-rilalc, and 
note iti further variations. 

To be eonitnued. 



Fig 10 This simple coiffure is found on a head from 
the buried city of Herculaneum, and probably repre- 
sents an artist's model, not the fashion then current 



BEIAUTY CULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 

CoHtiHHtd from p<u.r 1193. I art xo 

THE FOOT BEAUTIFUL 



The Cause and Cure of Corns— Of Callosities— Amadou Plaster— The Use of a Knife is Unwise- 
Cauterisers— Quack Remedies 


A CORN IS one of the painful results of 
^ civilisation, or, precisely, the result of 
clothing the feet uncorafortablv ft is a 
mistake to supiiosc, however, that corns and 
callosities arc modern troubles, lor the first 
recipe for a corn-plaster is extremely 
ancient It consisted of soap , and soap 
IS >et found to be of use in this direction, 
for, if nothing else be available, a soap- 
plaster IS readily made by thicAly smearing 
a small piece of blottmg-p.ipei w'lth any 
soap at hand Soldiers, w hen on long mai c lies, 
rub the heels of their socks and the coiies- 
jionding inner jiarts of their boots with soa]>, 
and this plan has been follovNcd with success 
by other pedestrians 

Both conis and callosities — which aie 
practically corns spread over a greater 
surface than a corn — are Cfiused bv the 
pressure of a too-small boot oi the friction 
of ill-tilling footwear It follows, theicloie, 
tliat nothing can be done to cure the pain 
until the cause is removed Ch.ingc the 
footgear, and relieve all pressure This 
can be effected by means of the lainiliar 
amadou plaster. 

Amadou Plaster 

The corn generally appears as an ovoid, 
conical body, causing pain, not in itself, 
but by pressing uiioii the fender skin im- 
mediately beneath it The <imadou plaster 
IS an adaptation of the suggestion by Sir 
Benjamin Hrodie, wdio recommended a small, 
circular piece of leather, or aiiuidou, spiead 
\ ith diachylon. 

Some corns, hoAvever, cannot be relieved 
in this way because they come between the 
toes They arc caused by the hardening 
of the skin between the toes in Nature’s 
attempt to adapt her handiwork to its 
uiiconifc^irtable environment The per- 
spiration— enhanced by the discomfort and 
the w ant of ventilation— kcej) tlwsc corns 
soft It is ol painful intciest to the sufferer 
to calculate which variety of corn is the 
most objectionable, but a soft cum can, 
perhaps, be cured more quickly Relieve 
the pressure, and evciy morning place a 
little colton-wool between the toes .At 
night bathe m warm water to which has 
been added a little soda, and then massage 
W'lth linseed oil If a little oil is left 
betw'cen the toes, and bed-socks wtirn for 
the sake of cleanliness, the cure will be 
•more rapid. This also will be found to be a 
beneficim treatment for tired feet, and will 
soften callosities 

The use of a knife or scissors, however, for 
the removal of a com is a treatment which is 


greatly to lx* deprecated Even in skilled hands 
there is a danger of the healthy skin being cut, 
and in any case the use of a shai p instrument is 
jnobablj not as effective — though it may give 
a more immediate result — than some appli- 
cation containing salicylic acid There are 
many of these, and the following is typical : 
Salic>lic acid .. .. i drachm 

Resin ointment . . . . 7 drachms 

Melt the ointment, and stir 111 the acid. 
Appl> curelully night .md morning, using no 
moiethan absoluteh necess.irv to cover the 
corn [11 uscdcarc'lessly much jiain is ct'use I 
b> biirnmg the .idjatent tender skin] 

A moie cd.iboiate iccijie, which is some- 
times 1 1 aimed to icmove the coin “111 a 
night,” IS 

Salicylic ac id . i gramme 

Exti.ict i unnib.is Indica 30 centigrammes 
Solve in 

Rectified spnils of wine 3^ grainnies 
flexible collodion 5 gi amines 

Keep the bottle vvcdl stoppered Paint 
the lotion on the com with a camcrs-hciir 
blush e\cTy otliei dav Bathe daily, using 
the coin solvent altei the bath 
Cauterisera 

Cautensers should bo used with extreme 
caic, loi a chop going uiion the sensitive skin 
will cause' exticmc pam by burning Caiiteri- 
seis, at tlu' same time, have' tlic'ir place, and 
will elfccluelv icmove very definite-looking 
wai ts, as well as .1 li.iid, aggrc'ssive corn. The 
simjilest iccipc, piobablv, is to mix equal 
pails oP aec'tic ae id .ind tine lure of iodine. 
Use one chop night and morning till the 
abnoimal growth is destniyed. 

Callosities 

(allosities vmII ajijiear on the fc'cl under 
all conditiems, and probably the ancients 
often had to icmove then sandals, bathe 
the fcc't, and use jnimice-slonc tf» rub down 
the hard skin h'lnally adding a soap- 
p^aslcr, they coinjileled a pioeess which 
IS still one of the best Painlul calle^sitics 
may be smeaic'd vvitb a solution oi salicylic, 
acul as in the two leeipes given 

Of the many tjuack remedies for corns, one 
may be mentioned, as there' is some reason 
in the choice ejf the ingredients. Chloride 
of lime was mixed to a juste with linseed 
oil, and the painful corn was smeared with 
this, bandaged, and left all night The 
chloride of lime no doubt buincrl away the 
hardened skin, now softened by the oil, 
for relief w'as very qmcklv obtained. 

lo bt fonlinued. 

The following arc (food rirm<i for '•iioplying ni.itenaN <.tc , mentioned 
In tins SllIioii Messrs T J C lark (Glv(.ola) , Uitme Manufacturing Co. 
(0>itiiic Preparations) , A. & 1' Pears, Ltd iSoan). 
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CHILDREN 


This section tells pvervthing th.it a mother ought to know anti everything she should teach her 

children. It will ront.un .iriulfs tit ahng with the whole of a child’s life from infancy to womanhood 

A lew ol the suli|ccts .ire here nientnmctl 

The Baby 

Education 

Physical Training 

Amusements 

t lothtik 

/low to hui'age a 

Uh oJ Clubs 

How to Arrange a 

llmv to hiii^ii'ie a 

Pnvatc Cununuss 

Dunib-bt ll\ 

Children !> Party 

Nm le 

liu"Ji<di Sthool\ for 

/yrT'i/ofi I s 

Ontdoot Games 

Jhi'Tiiring ft)! Itahy 

C.uh 

Clu'd J<.x/>audn\ 

/ndooi Games 

A/of hi t hood 

Juu » I'^n Si hool\ and 

/iu nti\r\ 11 'ithout 

Hmv to Choose Toys 

IVhtif h7'ny Mother 

L ouruufs 

Afpaiatus 

foj Child) at 

Should Amno, th 

h \ihane;i ivith / oiei^n 

/treat In u!^ /ixcrcises 

The Selection of Story 


/ am tin \ fo! / eat /////;»• 

Sktppiui^^ 

/took \ , 


iMUiiuas^e^, tii 

itc. 

etc. 


DANCSN G 


B\ Mrs, WORDSWORTH 

P}tHcipal of The Physt>,al Ttatntns College, South Kensington 

A CHILD'5 LESSON IN THE WALTZ 

The Walt* an Ancient Dance of French Origin — Re'introduced from Germany — Why the Waltz is 
Popular— How to Teach a Child to Waltz — Table of Steps 


1 1 IS a, jJojnil.u Ix'lu’i lUat tbo wallr, liUt 
so m.iny ollu i thnif^s used in hiigland, 
uas " iTLide in (riMinain ' I'liis siij»])osition 
is su]i] lolled l»v tin 
iatt tli.il the wait/ 
le.ulied us mu (ivi- 
nuun. and that the 
most f.imous wall/ 
tunes st.nul to the 
( ledit ol (reiiuan 
musicians J 3 ul the 

waltz, iKwei iheli'ss. 

oii{{inaled in I'laiue, 
and w.is Known in 
haiglaiul .IS f.n bac k .is 
th(‘ leign ol Heim 1 J I 
Some enthiisiasis eieii 
state th.it the w.ill/ 
i.ime liom Kiissi.i 
This semns doubt Inl, 
and leliable leunds 
place Its o 1 1 j; 1 n 
definitely in Fuiiue 
Most jieople im.igine 
that England nevei 
saw' the waltz until 
1705, when It came 
from Ormany This 
IS quite a mistake 
The waltz, as it reached 


us in 1795, h.id been a popular French dance 
for over 400 years It originated in Pro- 
veiue, and was called the Lavolta As such 
it was d a n < e d m 
Fiance throughout the 
sixteenth century, and 
w'.is the delight of the* 
Valois ('ourt This 
I .ivolta first c.ime to 
JCngland in Henry 
III ’s leign, and was 
danced by that king 
w ith gi eat success It 
was then know’n as 
the Volte, and ioi this 
reason may l)e con- 
sicleied truly one of 
oui oldest and most 
liojnilar dances 

Alter the time of 
Henry III the Volte 
quite*’ died out of 
fashion in England, 
though it still 
flouiishcd in Fiance 
It w'as not until 1 795, 
w’hen the wtiltz came 
to us from Germany, 
that w’e danced it 
again. And, by a not 



Fm I The first of the six steps to be acquired in leerning to 
waltz It IS taken by the pupil straight between the teacher's reet, 
and carries the dancers nearly half round the circle The complete 
Photi^s J set of steps describes a circle iyaevktu 
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Fie 2 The second step, in which both dancers turn a little further 
round the circle 

unieasonable error, this CkTm.in waltz is 
sii])pose(l to be the fiiist \nc e'»’cr knew 

The dcscriiJtioii givc'n by Thoiiiot Arbeaii 
in 1589 identifies the” volte AMth the 
Siiltatio cluorum in gvfum, whitli is 
Tresoiix’s definition of the w.ill/ Therefous 
the Volte, or Lavolt.i, was nndoabtedly the 
vahe a trois temps 

The first Geiman waltz tunc, ‘'Ach, du 
liebci Augustin,” is dated 1770, nnIikIi fixes 
tlie ajipioximate date wlien tins daiue 
betaine general in (k’rm.iii> In 1795 
llngland was icintiodutetl to the dance 
fust introduced by Heniy 111 , and treated 
It with storn and ndu ule It wms ntd 
until 181,^ that it iK'gan to leceive any 
real attention lnnall\, it betaine the lage 
in i8i0. when dancetl at Almatk’s by the 
Em])cror Alexanilei Since then — for neaily 
a tenturv — the wnll/ h.is been the most 
popular English b.illi 00111 dance It has 
seen the deiline of the ma/iirka, the bain 
tlance, the polk.i, .ind inn umei able other 
innovations, and still goes triumphantly on 
Its w'ay — the queen of dances 

This” IS scanel> suriirising, as a genuine 
wait/ IS undoubted Iv the most grateful, 
fascinating, and seductive of all know'n 
dam es 

\Vlicn English dancers hist adojited the 
w'altz it w’as incorietily named, Ixjing know'U 
as the raise a deux temps (twx> beats) instead 
of a deux pas (two steps) ' As jicrformcd m 
1816 this dance consisted of tw'o steps done 
to thiee beats, w'liich, of (ourse, is not the 
case to-day Gradually this changed to a 
** hop ” w'altz, wdiit h 'was a big hop on 
each foot alternately performed in a circle. 
The tw'o hops accupied six beats of musu, 
and constituted the w'altz d deux pas 

It is not generally known tliat it wras the 
advent of Queen Alexandra that led to oui 


adoption of the smooth, gliding waltz as 
we know it to-day. The Danish Princess 
danced in that manner, and we quickly 
followed her lead. 

It IS rather interesting — m view of the 
present influx of Bostons, two-steps, one- 
steps, and Judy-ws'ilks, m wdiich the gentle- 
man clutches his partnci as tightly as 
possible — ^to icmcmber thiit when w'dltzmg 
wMs fiist innov.itcd over here it w'as an 
unheard-of thing foi fhe gentlem.in to put 
Ins arm round his partner's waist. The 
WrMlt/ was the fust d.iiue in Imgland m 
which this w.is done, and at fiist the idea 
w'as thought so shot king that the gentlemen 
held then jiaitncrs by both hands at arms* 
lengthy and waltzed thus This practice did 
not long survne , but it is adojitcd to-day 
by most teachers, as it is tlu' simplest, 
casu'st method of teaching a iK'gmner If 
a thild IS held close to the teacher, it is 
diflicult for her to sec the teachei’s feet, 
or foi the instructor to see what mistakes 
the j)uj)il makes Held bj' both hands at 
arms' length, the tciu hei is able to give 
the suj)j)oit and balance necessaiy to a 
beginner, and also to sec and correct quickly 
any erior in the ste])s 

This IS (leaily demoiy tinted by the 
pic tines aicc>mi)an\ mg tins ,11 tide 

The wmHz o1 to-da} is ,l ilancc consisting 
of SIX steps, rejieated agtiiii and again, each 
senes c)l 'six stejis constituting a complete 
tilde, and (Mth tilde (,m\ing the danceis 
giadu.iIJy loiind the b.ilhoom J’.adi step 
fits into on(‘ lH.it ol tin music, which is in 
thiee-foui timc‘ — thiee beats in a bar. It 
takes tw'o b.iis ol w.dt/ musu to complete 
one ^erie^ of s/a slips, , lu’ one amiplete 
duU The musu h.is .1 slight accent on 
the fust of CMC h bill, .ind the ste}>s numlHuecl 
one and lour aie c onc'sjioiuliugly longer 



<• - . , "cA 

Fig. } The third step At its completion the dancers occupy 
exactly opposite positions to those in which they started, and have 
finished half the circle 
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^ig 4 The iourth step in which obliquely taken sliding steps 
carry the dancers further round 


than llic othcis This slif^ht difference gives 
the w.ih/ its last mating swing and rli>thm. 

A tkMi and toiuise (Ufimlion of the waltz 
is: A sdies of six sliding steps, forming a 
(omplcte (lule, with tlu .uceni on the fust 
and loiiith sttji This nie.ins that the 
longest stej) (oiiies altein<iteh with the 
light ,111(1 left tilt of tlu (laiueis 

All iiupoit.int ]>()ml in ide.il walt/ing is 
lh.it the toot should ne\d « ntiieh Ua\e 
Ihe tlooi Ihue .m so main “ hojipns 
and " jumpen " (omiptiiig tlu* w.ilt/ iiow.i- 
da\s th.it tills ni,n seem a misst.itenient , 
but it IS, ne\tith<hss, a tact Ihe w.ilt/, 
like othei things, h.is been “ iin}>io\ed ” ; 
but ,1 " hop " ol am soil is totalh imoiKHt 

The SIX pliotogi.iplis iej)iodu(i(l ]>io\i(le 
a j)i.utu.d lediiiK.il ( lemoiidi.it ion ol the 
method used m gniiig .i little begmnei her 
fust lesion in w.ilt /mg 

'Ihe fust pn tuu shows the ]iosition 
ni'iessaiN toi staitmg loiieith 'Ihe t( ,ii In i, 
who we.iis a shoit dn ss m ouh i th.it lui 
leel m.iy be Nuible to the jnii>il. omijnes 
the ])osiiion ot the gentkm.in, and the j>iipil 
th.it of the ladv It will 1 h‘ iiotued that 
the g(.ntlem.iu staiis with his hat It io the 
cenire of the looin, .ind the I.id\ with her 
balk to the w.ill 'Hus is a veiy inijH)i l.iiit 
thing to leniembei m wait /mg 

Tul 1-iKsi bur (hiG i) The l.idy, 
St.iiting with hei leet m the fifth )K)siiion, 
takes .1 long slide loiwaid with the light 
ftiot This step IS taken stymuhi hthen’u 
hci paitnei's feet. 'I'he genikinan staits 
with the lelt fool, abo taking a long slide 
forwaid oithKfr the l.id> s light ti'ot This 
step lames the daiuei.s iieail> tuilf lound 
the unle 

The Second Step (Fig 2). The lady 
slides her left foot foiw’ard outside her 
partner's feet. The gentleman draws his 


right foot close behind his left in the fifth* 
position, and both dancers turn a little 
further round the circle 
The Third Step (Fig. 3 ) The lady 
clones her right foot behind her left m the 
fifth position, turning so that she is standing 
with licr hack to the centve ot the room 
'flic gentleman turns on both tecs, dropping 
the light foot in front of the left m the 
filth jiosition At the completion of this 
step (half the waltz) the clamers occupy 
extictly oppoute j'ositions to those m which 
thev started, and h.ive finished half the 
i in le 

'fHE Fourth Step (Fig .|) The lady 
lakis a long slide forw'ard vMth her left 
fool outside her partner’s feet The gentle- 
man takes a long slide forw'ard w'lth his 
right foot straight between the lady’s feet. 
F.ith of these slides are t.ikcn obliquely, 
and tarry the dancers further round 

'I'HE Firm Step (Fig 5) The lady 

diaws her right foot Indiind her left in the 
fifth jiosition, .ind the gentleman slides his 
lelt fool forw^aid outside his p.irtner’s 
'iHE Sixth Step (1'ig 6 ) The lady 

turn'' on both toes, and drops lier right 
foot in front of her left in the fifth position, 
finishing with her body m exactly the same 
position as that in which she started the 
fiisl stej) The gentleman draws his right 



Fig 5 1 he lifth step The pupil draws her right loor behind her 
left and the teacher slides her left foot outside the pupil $ 

foot iK'hind his left in fifth position, and 
finishes abo in the same position as m the 
first step 

A c.ireful compaiison of Figs i and 6 
w'lll show that the fi^mes of the daniers 
are m precisely the same ixi^ition in lx)th 
juctiires, though the feet arc different 
Another glance at the illustrations will 
show' that, from their position in Fig. 6, 
the dancers have onlv to advance their 
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One dancer is three 
steps ahead of the 
other, but they both 
do exactly the same 
steps, which fit 
together like pieces in 
a puzzle. 

J.Ain’*. Waltz Step 

1 Right foot forward. 

2 ].cft foot forward. 
3. Feet together, fifth 

position 

4 Left foot forward. 

5. Right foot behind, 
fifth position. 

6 . Turn on toes, 
finishing fifth po- 
sition. 

(’.I \Ti I M vn's Wai rz Step 

4 Left foot forward. 

5 Right foot be- 
hind, fifth posi- 
tion. 

6 Turn on toes, 
finishing fifth po- 
sition 

I. Right foot forward 

dtf/errncc The sti'jis m.ulo by each aie 2 Left foot forw.iid 

exactly the same , but the hidj starts ,it one 3 Feet together, fifth position 

and goes to six, while the gentleman st.irts «it 

fom .ind finishes at thice This will be under- Thus, the steps numbered alike will be 
stood by lomiiaimg the pu tines The lady seen to be eXiUtly similar m character, 
in Figs 4, 5, 6 is doing liie same stcjis as The matter is icmIIv .1 very sim]ilc one, 
the gentleman in 1 ‘igs i, 2, .md 3. It is If iK'gmneis will tollow the above dnections, 

imjiossible that both danccis should start will remenilKi not to hop, and will r(‘collect 
with the same foot ; therefore, the* gentle- that tlie long steps come on beats one and 

man uses his left wdien the Luly is using her four, they should turn themselves into 

right, and vice versa expert Wiilt/eis with very little tioublc. 

MOMF. KIHDEMGAIRTCM 

Lontutui J Jrom pagr /'at r to 

The Sense of Rhythm should be Cultivated Carefully— Nursery Rhymes— The Value of Nonsense 
Verses— Poems Suitable for Children— Singing as a Health Exercise— The Bible of the Kindergarten 
A .su.N of good mental jiower in a young ful hold on little folks, and even nonsense 

child is an innate sense of rhythm This rhymes make a stiong tijiiical to their sense 

shows itself at a very earl V age by a swaying ol the ridu ulous Sucli rhymes are very 

to and fro of the body as an accompainineiit easily learnt by «|uite voung children, and 

to any musii which is hcaui, and by the have a distini t use Witlioul any apparent 

regulaiity with which the child claps hands effort a cliild can ( ommit to memory a large 

or beats tunc with any article capable of number of sim])le rhymes A young chilrl’s 

making a noise brain is not over-burdened with knowledge, 

These actions indicate an aesthetic craving cIikI is thciefoie .ible to letam what is once 

of the child’s nature, wdiicli needs careful learnt This f.w t atiouiils lor a matter of 

cultivation, for a sense of rhythm is of common observation that young children 

universal importance, and should not be appear to have wonderful memories, 

confined to the musician and poet The The Value of Aural 'I raining 

sense of rhythm is the foundation of ordei- Fvery rhyme .ind poem taught to children 
lincss, which is a desirable characteristic for shouhl be through the ear, oven though the 

every human being, and as orderliness is children may have mastered the initial 

largely a matter of habit, it is capable of diflicultics of reading In the matter ol 

cultivation rhythm the car grasps quickly tlic hit and 

Leaving for the present the subject of swing of words, while >cars of practice are 

rhythmic movements, we wiJI sec how the necessary before the e>e can interprel 

feeling for rhythm can be cultivated by rhytlim into what it reads Moreover, chil- 

mcans of poem and song, both of which have dren are characterised by strong powers of 

important uses as far as a child's training is imitation, and what is heard and imitated is 

concerned. easily remembered 

Nursery rhymes and jingles take a power- Grown-up people may scoff at nursery 


right and left feet as 
directed in the first 
step and they will con- 
tinue the waltz as 
before. 

These six steps con- 
stitute the wakz, and 
form a complete circle. 
If a big chalk circle 
were drawn on the 
floor, the dancers 
would follow it, finish- 
ing a little further 
down the loom Hav''- 
ing pci formed tlie six 
steps onie, they aic 
repeated indefinitely 
without any pause. 
When thoroughly 
niaslcied and danced 
up to time they become 
a correct waltz 

Many beginners arc 
confused because of 
the sujiposcd diffei- 
cnce bctw'ccn the 
lady’s and gentleman’s 
step There is no 




K 
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Fik 6 The sixth and last step, in which the circle is ci 
and the figures of the dancers are in the same position as a 
though the feet are differently placed 
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rhymes and regard the learning of them as 
waste of time, but they are composed of 
words into which a child is able to put a 
definitip meaning Thus not only is a child’s 
vocabulary increased by the introduction of 
new words, but its powers of expression are 
developed. If accustomed to repeat words 
which express ideas in her mind, she will find 
that the expression of other ideas by the 
same means is made easy 

A Child’ll Medium of ExpreMion 

A young child groiies m the dark for means 
of self-expression Words are the most 
valuable anti useful agent, and Ihcir use 
must be cultivated , a young child finds self- 
expression possible in plastic media and in 
the result of its own handiwork. 

It is well in both poem and song to intro- 
duce simple and appropriate 

actions, for such actions 
satisfy a two-fold part of 
child nature — the love of 
movement and the dramatic 
instinct. 

As the verbal memory 
strengthens, simple poems of 
literary worth should be 
brought to the child’s notice, 
and our English literature is 
suiiicicntly rich in those to 
satisfy even the quickest 
learners Sjuch poems tram 
the literary sense and develop 
poetic feeling Few children 
lail to apjirociatc the beauty 
of smh a simiile poem as 
(icorge Macdonald’s " lalllc 
While Elly,” and of many 
poems in Stevenson’s ” Child’s 
(•ardeii of V'erse.” Elake’s 
” Songs of Innocence.” the 
sinqilc ]iocms of Jviigene 
Field, Jean Ingclow, Words- 
\\orlh, and others It might 
be pointed out in this lonnec- 
tioii that '■ Wo aic So\on,” 
liiough wilt ton .irouiul a 
ihild, IS not foi chiklion, the * 


reason l>'ing m one Im'c of TSdVmSIT 


can be kept at bay by means of suitable 
breathing exercises, ana of such none give 
greater pleasure than »nging. 

The vocal exercises of young children must 
be of a very simple character, for children’s 
voices have a very small compass, and if sing- 
ing below or above the natural range be 
attempted, there will be a strain on the voice 
which can never be set right when more 
ambitious flights of song are wished for later. 

There are several pleasurable exercises 
Which a child can perform as soon as he has 
mastered the practice of inspiring through 
the nose. A comb covered with tissue paper 
makes a simple musical instrument , blowing 
out a paper bag. which is afterwards burst 
by clapping, answers the same end, as do blow- 
ing feathery down or dandelion seeds into the 
air, or the fascinating game 
of soap bubbles 
During the past few years 
attempts have been made to 
revive folk songs, and their 
use for children of school age 
has been suggested by the 
Board of Education. To 
meet the demand for such 
songs, a collection has been 
arranged by C. V. Stanford, 
and published by Boosey & 
Co., at 3s net The lyrics 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Bums, Moore, and others are 
set to music with varied and 
powerful rhythms, represent- 
ing the peculiar charm of 
the graceful airs 
Connected with the sub- 
ject of music as a vocal 
exercise in the training of 
the car, children should be 
exercised in the recognition 
of simple and well-known 
airs, which are played or 
hummed. They .should be 
trained to recognise the 
dilferent results of the more 
common musical instruments 


Little Red Riding Hood 


children and by mcaus of soiiud Without 


shoidd he kno^^ (,1 deatli^ ” 

Jho gieat poinl mIucIi 
must be insistefl upon in teaching rh\mcs 
()i })oenis is distinctness of articulation 
giving the chililaclearl> enunciated model to 
cop\ , the ioundation ol distinct and fluent 
speech is laid, and, the habit once formed, is 
not hkclv to be broken in later life 

Long bcioro a child is able to reproauce 
what is heard the eai should be accusbimod 
to tune. The power of music on young infants 
w dearly show'ii by the died of lullabies. 
(Sec article on Lullabies, page 9O5 ) 

Apart fiom the cultnation of the .esthetic 
sense, w’hich means a valuable faculty of 
finding pleasure in simple things, singing is 
valuable from a health point of view It 
has frequently been noticed that people who 
sing much rarely suffer from consumption. 
Adenoids, a modem trouble of young folks. 


This can be done ^ teaching children 
dramatise fairy tales and nursery rhymes 


icacning cniiaren to i „ j , i , , 

ind nursery rhymes bc produced by striking 

such simple substances as 
wood, iron, glass, parchment, etc., and the 
noises pet uliar to various animals, should be 
recognisable without reference to the sense 
ol sight so that the sense of hearing may 
bc fully cultivated 

The Kindergarten Bible 

In this connection also must be mentioned 
the ” Mutter und Kose-Licder ” of Froebel. 
This has often been called “ the Bible of the 
Kindergarten,” and, in spite of .some obvious 
defects and crudities, it embodies the leading 
principles of the great educational reformer. 
Modified to suit special circumstances, it 
forms a valuable hand-book for those in- 
terested in the training of the young. Froebel 
says of it, ” He who knows what I mean by 
this book has caught my deepest secret.” 

To he conitnmd. 




Gaines that arc Exciting and not too Noisy— Sheet and Feather Game ** — ** Piladex ** — ** I see 

you I Go back I ** 


CHILDREN are often allowed to invite two 
^ or three schoolfellows to tea on Satur- 
days m term time , but, as every mother 
know's, if half a dozen merry, high-spn ited 
boys and girls are left to their own clexuces 
for some hours together they are cert«un to 
get into mischief 

It is an excellent plan, therefore, to be 
able to suggest seveial good games which 
can Ixj played in an ordinary room without 
dismantling the furniture or making too 
uproarious a noise. 

The Sheet and Feather Game 

The Sheet and Feather Game (see 
coloured frontispiece) is a very amusing 
one, for which the only accessories required 
arc a big sheet and a sm<ill feather, from a 
feather Ixia or a feather pillow* 

To begin the game scat the children cross- 
legged in an oblong on the floor, unfold the 
sheet, and direct them to pull it u]) under 
their chins, so that only their hices show 
above it. Now put the feather in the middle 
of the sheet, and cry “ Go 1 ” and the fun 
will Ixjgin. 

The jilayers are divided into two teams 
Those seated at one side of the sheet play 
against those seated at the other 

The game consists in the membeis of one 
team trying to blow th(' fc'athcr oil the 
sheet on to the giound Iwhind or lietwceii 
their adversaries, and much merriment 
ensues before this is accomiilishecl, and 
vii.tors and vanquished alike collapse, 
breathless with blowing and laughter. 

A Balloon Game 

Another excellent game for such occasions 
IS called Piladex It can be bought at any 
large toy shop for nmepence-halfpcnny, and 
consists of a length of s]x;cially picpared 
pink stung and several sausage-sh.qicd 
bladders, to be warmed in the h.ind and 
then blow'n out into big oblong balloons. 

To begin the game two chairs are pro- 
vided, and to the back of each one end of 
the string is tied The chairs arc then 
placed as far apart as the string wnll allow, 
or as IS convenient for the size of the 
room. 

Tw'o ** giowTi-ups ” will be needed to sit 
on the c^irs, if they are light ones, to 
prevent them from overbalancing, and one 
of them must act as umpire. 

The players now divide into two teams, 
who stand or sit in a row on each side of 
the string and three or four feet back 
from it. 


The umpire, kneeling up on one of the 
end chairs, and facing the players, now 
cries “ Go 1 ” and to.sses a Piladex balloon 
between the two lines of players, above the 
string The game consists m the members 
of the rival teams hitting it backwards and 
forwards and trying to get it over the 
string and dowm on the giound between 
and liehind the opponents’ line 

liach time the balloon goes over the string 
and touches the ground on the opposite side, 
one point is scored by the strikers , but each 
time It IS sent under instead of over the 
stiing one is scored to their opponents. 

In order to make the game more com- 
plicated, a rule may be m.ide that one 
player in each team sliall in turn take the 
“ service ” from the umpire to start the 
game, and again after each point scored. 

An Bxcltlnfr but Quiet Game 

** I see you ' Go back ' ” is another 
game which has the merit of being at once 
both exciting and very quiet. 

To begin the game one child is chosen 
to act as He,” and is directed to stand 
wnth his or her fate to the w'all, while the 
rest of the playcTs anangc themselves in 
a row with tiu'ii backs against Ihc wall 
at the opposite side of the room as far 
awr.iy from " lie ” as possible. This game 
can be played in a wide corridor oi passage, 
and is an ext client one for ,i gymnasium 
As the startei t rics “ Go I ” the children 
bt'gm to t,ike long .strides on tiptoe, as 
silently as possible, a few steps at a time, 
in the direttion of “ He,” their object 
Ix'ing to apjnoath near enough to touch 
him on the baik wnthout Ixjing caught in 
the act of attiially inoNing Thougli the 
pLiyei taking Ihe part oi “ He ” is obliged 
to keep his fate iurned to the wall for the 
greater part of the time, he is allowed to 
twist round for a moment as often as he 
likes, and if he latthes sight of any player 
actually on the move he points to him or 
her, saying " Elizabeth,” or ” Arthur,” as 
the case may lie, " T saw you move ! Go 
back • ” Luckless Elizabeth or Arthur, who 
has pel haps succeeded in coming w'ltliin a 
y.ird or two of " He,” is forced to go back 
to the wall from whence he or she came, 
and begin all over again 

So the game goes on until a player docs 
succeed m touching ” He ” without being 
first caught moving and sent back She 
then takes the part of ” He,” and the game 
begins over again, until finally each player 
has had. a turn. 

To de continued. 
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GIRL3* CHRISTIAN NAMES 
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Hypiltia {Greek) — " Woman of learning.'* 
Hypatia was the daughter of Theon, the 
scnolar. Her lectures and school at Alexand- 
ria became so famous that, to their lasting 
shame, the monks enticed this beautiful 
pagan into their church, and there tore her 
to pieces (41SAU). Charles Kingsley's 
novel deals graphically^ with her history. 

I 

la {Greek ) — “ Riches ” 
lam be (Greek ) — " Laughter.” 
lanthe (Cretan ) — " Changed One ’* 
lase (Greek ) — “ Swift-footed ” 

IbbOtt (Hebrew ) — “ God hath sworn ** An 
Old Knghsh contraction of Klizalioth 
Ida (Teutnmr ) — " Perfect Jiappiness.” An early 
contraction of Edith, and not, as is some- 
times incorrectly thought, to be deiived 
from the (,retan nymph after whom the 
Phrygian Mount Iila was called. 

Ida (Celtic ) — “ 'I'hirsty ” 

Idalia(Gm'A) — " Love ” Sometimes spelt Idalie. 
IdG (Tcutomi ) — "Rich one" 

Idlna — Dimiiiufive of Idri 
Idonea — Another form of Tduna, Idhuna, and 
Itliuna. Idonea is very uncommon in the 
North, but found m scveial Old English 
pcdigiccs m the south, Idonea de Caniville, 
who livetl in Henry Ill's leign, being one of 
the best known beat ers of the title , 1 clonca de 
Vieuxpont is another 1 he name is T eu tonic, 
and in this form means “she who always 
woiks," or, “she who renovates incess- 
antly,” Irom “ idja ” — “to woik," and 
“unna” — “love,” thus implying one who 
loves to work. 

Idonia (Greek ) — "Wood nymph," or “Violet 
mauion." The oiigin of this very pretty 
and unconiinon name is somewhat obscnie, 
.as it can be deiivcd from two jmncipal 
souices, and then fore vanes m meaning. 
If taken lioin " Ide,” or " Ida," it signifies 
" woexi nvmpli," or one belonging to the 
famous Mount Ida, a lK*autiful wootletl 
mountain in Ciete, where the infant Jupiter 
was brought up in toncealment from the 
wr.ith of Ins father, Saturn If the name 
be derived from a conuption of “ Ionia," 
it means " violet maiden,^’ and also signifies 
" modesty " and " lulelity," of which 
vutues the violet flow’ei is the symbol 
Piobably the name comes from the’ latter 
source, as the " o ” is long, as in " luvia ” 
[Greek ) — “ a bed of violets," or else from 
genitive of — “ w'ood nymph ” A third 
ileiivation is from the name of Ionia, a 
country in Asia Minor, in which case it 
Min ply means “ an Ionian " oi " Greek 
maiden " Broadly speaking, names ending 
in IV, ta, and e, o, are Greek ; in ««, Latin 
while those beginning wuth Hilda, Mild, 
Adel, or Ethel, and terminating with burg, 
gard, and rica are 1 'eutonic The termina- 
tion fa IS a very common Greek one, and m 
most instances names so ending come from 
the nominative or vocative of a feminine 
adjective. For instance, Sophia — " wis- 
dom," IS from the Greek “ Sophos *’ — 
“ wise.” As names, they are usually 
place-names, or n^es of gods and goddesses 
who were supposed to preside over, certain 
conditions of life or parts of the universe. 


Idothea (Greek ) — “ Restored in mind." 
Iduterge (Teutonic ) — “ A happy protector." 
Iduna (Scandinavian ) — “ Sunshine.” Accord- 
ing to the old legend, Iduna kept in a box 
the golden apples which, if eaten from time 
to time, kept the gods in perpetual youth. 
Loki, the spirit of evil, once stole the box, 
but was compelled to restore it ; thereupon 
he retaliated by carrying oft Iduna with her 
apples ITris feat he repeats yearly in 
the autumn, when the sun dips below the 
enuator, and the world is practically sunless 
till Iduna escapes or returns in March, 
bringing back the sunshine. 

Idyia (Greek) — " Sea-nymph ” 

Igerna (Covmsh ) — “ High," or " noble ” Mother 
of King Arthur of the Round Table. 
Igrayne — Variant of above 
Ilaira (Greek) — " Happiness " 

Ilia (Latin) — "Wood-nymph" Another foim 
of Sylvia, contracted 
Ilione (Greek)— “ Ransomed." 

Illthyia (Greek) — " 'Ihe welcome one." 

Ilona (Greek) — “Light" Hungarian form of 
Helen. 

Use (Hebrew) — " God hath sworn ” GiTinan 
contraction of Elizabeth, a pet name. 
Imaglna — Geiman form of Imogen. 

Imogen (Old English) — " Last born." 

Imogine and Imogene— Variants of abov(>. 

Indi (Greek ) — " Pure " Contraction of “ Agnes." 
Inas — Variant of above Probably Spanish form 
Ines — Spanish form of Agnes Also “ Iiiesclla." 
Inez — Portuguese form 
Inachia (Greek) — " Watfer-maid ” 

Ingunna (Teutonic) — " Courage and wisdom,” 
or “Ing’s maiden ” 

Ino (Greik) — " Sea-maid.” 

Inogene (5a\0M) — " B'air southerner.” 

lO (Greek) — " Violet-maid ” 

lole (Greek) — " Maid with violets.” 

Iphianassa (Greek) — " Right-mmded ” Also 
“Ruler by might ” 

Iphias (Greek) — " Well-plcasmg one.” 
Iphigenia (Greek) — " Strong-born.” The story 
of Iphigeiiia forms one of the most striking 
of ancient legends. She w'as the daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra Her 
father, having unfortunately oftciided Diana 
by killing a favourite stag, vowetl, in order 
to appease her, to saenhee to her the most 
beautiful thing that should come into his 
possession the ensuing year. Alas ! his 
little daughter came within that time, but 
as Agamemnon could not find it m his heart 
to slay her, he iiostponed the deed till 
Iphigcnia was a lovely maiden. Ultimately 
the Trojan war arose, and when the Greek 
fleet had set sad they became wind-bound, 
and could proceed no further than Aulis. 
Calchas, their commander, declared their 
trouble arose from Agamemnon’s refusal 
to keep his vow, and, in order to obtain a 
favourable wind and save the honour of his 
countrj’, the distraught father sent for his 
daughter, and prepared to sacrifice her. 
At the very moment she lay bound upon 
the altar of immolation, however, Diana re- 
lented, and snatching Iphi^ema from danger, 
substituted a beautiful hmd in her place. 
Iphimedla (Greehy-’*‘ Faithless.** 

IphinCB (Greek) — ” A traitress” 

To be eontimud 




The sphere of woman's work is ever widening, and now there are innumerable professions and 

businesses by which the enterprising woman can obtain a livelihood This section of Every 

Woman’s ENCYCLOPiEOiA, therefore, mil serve as a guide-book, pointing out the high-road to 

success in these careers It will also show the stay-at-home girl how she may supplement her dress 
allowance and at the same time amuse herself It will deal with : 

Profeasiona 

Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways ol Makintf Pin*. 

Doctor 

Canada 

Money 

Civtl Servant 

Amtraha 

Phot 01^1 aph V 

Nurse 

South Africa 

Clntktn A'cam^ 

Dressmaker 

Nl 70 Zealand 

Sivitt Alakini* 

Actress 

Colonial Nurses 

China Painting 

Mmutan 

Colonial 1 ' eat hers 

JHei Keepun* 

Senttary 

Training* Jor Colonies 

' Tov Maknii^ 

Gmicrness 

Colonial Outfits 

Tit let Willing,, 

Dancmi^ Mi^tn^Si etc. 

haimine^y etc. 

elt , eti. 


GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS FOR WOMEN 


LoHttnucd from pat'f i20!t, P»rt to 

B/ ALFRED BARNARD 


Author qf" Eivry It ay of ramuig a Ltvtnjn," •* Our Sous and Dauffhters" tte. 

Advantages o£ the Civil Service — Permanency of Employment — ^Pensions — Examinations'— 
Knowledge Required — When Girl Clerks Marry 


'The chief advantages which belong to the 
* Civil Service as a s])herc m w Inch womi'ii 
may work include permfineiicy ol enij)lo>- 
ment, regularity as regauls Ikuiic, the 
prospect of a jiension, and the comfort to 
lx: gamed from working among those at 
least equal in the social scale 

Of these .idv.intagcs, the fust named — 
ix:rmancncy of employment — must lx-, .ind 
indeed generally is, reg.irded as of jiaramoiiiit 
importance, for, unfortunalely, it is the 
common experience of the girl or wom«in 
t Icrk outside of the service to In' out of a 
lx:rlh, and face to face with the ciucl and 
heartbieaking task of searching fora " jiost,” 
and searching often foi a long time and in 
vain, for the “post” is elusive, and seems 
somehow to evade all efforts made tow aids 
its capture 

The Advantage of Regular Work 

The young woman m " the service,” once 
having got there, need have no fear in 
this respect So long as she can keep time 
w'lthin reasonable limits, that m.iy extend to 
minutes or — (we had almost said hours) — 
possibly quarter-hours, so long as she finds 
her work congenial and her health good, she 
need never have to join the ranks of those 
who. are searching for occupation. Her 


position IS a permanent one, or — ^as one 
laily civil seivcint remarked jocularly to 
me lecently — until she marries 

111 .uldition to the advantages enumerated 
already, one must not oveilook the im- 
jioit.int question of s.daiy, which, besides 
lx:ing regular, is comjiarativcly good in 
all the branihes 

It may be possible to get higher pay out- 
side in some c.ises But sue h jilaces ” want 
finding,” anrl when Jound they frecpieiitly, 
like all good and bad things, come to an end 
at a very incoavcnient moment, either 
tlwough < htinges m the heads of the firm or 
through b.inkiuj)1c\ (not nee essanly brcnight 
alxnit by the p.iynient ot higher rates of 
\vages) of the emjiloycis 

After all, regukir hours, regular pay, and 
comfortable surroundings arc as much as 
we are entitled to look for in these clays of 
keen competition, when for every vacancy 
that IS w'orth filling jierhaps a hundred 
applicants will ajiply 

Qlrl Clerks in the Q.P.Q.. London 

I propose now to ('onsidcr the position 
of a girl clerk m the G P O., the limits 
of age for which position arc i6 and i8, 
and at least five feet in height without 
lx)ots • 
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Candidates must be unmarried or widows, 
must be duly qualified in respect of health 
and character, and must be natural born or 
naturalised British subjects. 

The subjects of examination are (i) 
English comjiosition (including writing and 
spelling) ; (2) arithmetic , (3) geography ; 

(4) Latin, or Frencli or German ; {5) pr^is 
writing ; (6) English histoiy ; (7) mathe- 
matics , and (8) one of the languages, 
Latin, French, (arimin. which is not ollerccl 
as subject 4 Not more than one of the 
subjects numbered 6 to 8 may be offered. 

Successful candidates aie required to live 
with parents or guardians, 01 with relations 
01 friends ajiproved of by sue h parents or 
guardians, and an undertaking to this 
effect has to be given by every candidate as 
and when recpiiied b^' the Civil Service 
Commissiontis 

Salary 

The official foims for j)ci mission to attend 
the (‘xamination in.iy be obtained bom the 
secretary of tlie C'lvil Seivice Commission, 
London, SW, who will also inform 
aiqilicants as to the date when the next 
examination is to lie held 

An examinntion lee oi 10s must lx> ji.ucl 
by eveiy candidate attending the examina- 
tion 

The salary of giil clerks cominemcs at 
l\2, and mci cases by jic*r annum to /|8 
Tlie houis of attendance aio sc\en daiK 

At the end ot two >cmis’ seiMCt girl c leiks 
W'ho arc certified b^ tlu' head of the dejiait- 
ment to be compelc*ut ma\ be juomoted, 
as vacancies occiii, to the class of womcm 
cleiks, with a sal.iry of winch incieascs 
by ^5 jiei annum to (wu 

Those w’ho, at the end ot two \cars, do not 
obtain a < eitifictite ol c oiiijieteiu ^ , .11 e eligible 
ioi Iransfei to the ckiss of fcm.de soilcis. 

Girl cleiks, like othei fcm.de officcis of 
the Gc'neial Post Office, .11 e ic'quiiecl to 
resign their .ijijiointmc nts on marn.igc They 
must also lesign then .i]>pointmenls if they 
W'lsli to comjiete loi women c Um kslups. 

The Civil Seivue Coinmissioneis issue in 
respect ol this examin.dion the s.iine infor- 
mation rc'g.iuling h.nidwnting .is Un fein.de 
learneis. London, jnintc'd on j».ige uoO, Part 
lo, of Kvtr\ Woman’s ICxc's cloptdia 

Girls who wish to entei this bi.tiich ol the 
service*, liowe\er, should, beicno juc'jiaiiiig 
for the eNamin.ition, note the lollowaiig 
official jiaitKidais u'g.ncling aiilhmc'lic, 
geogr.iphy, Kicnch and Crcim.in, and imithc- 
malKs 

llie Examination 

A knowdedge of lecuiiing decimals is not 
rcmiired 

Foi full credit the w’oiking must lie com- 
pletely shown .ind fleaily ai ranged 

A lesult may l>e asked tor to a ccitain 
approximation,' or the data may themselves 
lie only approximate In such a case, to 
give the result to a greater degiee of accuracy 
than IS asked for, or is justified by the data, 
will entail loss of marks ' » 


Of the marks for arithmetic one-third will 
be given for addition. 

Qeoitrapbical Knowledge Required 

The different regions of the earth — ^forest, 
grass, and desert — hot, cold, and temperate 
— ^and all kinds of human activity suited to 
each The distnbution of the more import- 
ant plants, animals, and minerals, and their 
uses 

Explanation of day and night, summer 
and winter Latitude, longitude, and time. 
The c irc illation of water in all its forms . 
tides, treated without rcfciencc to the sun 
and moon; diift and stream currents; 
evaporation and condensation ; clouds, ram, 
dew , rivers .and springs , snowfields and 
glaciers Types of climate and their distri- 
bution 

Land forms , mountains and tablelands, 
volcanoes, jilains. valleys, etc Tj^pcs of 
drainage are.ts Maps * how' to read a map, 
and how' to nuike a map of a sm*ill district ; 
contoui lines ; sections 

The influc‘nce of natural features and 
jihysical c onclitions on the habits and 
occ:iipations ol man, and hence on the growth 
of towns 

The chief j)h\sical features of the earth’s 
surface ; the pcVsition of the jirmcipal cities 
and countries, and of the great rivers, 
mount, iin ranges, etc The jinncijm! means 
ol international commnnication by land 
and wMter A more detailed know'leclge of 
the gc‘ography of the Biitish Isles, and 
especially of the position of the counties 
and their more imjiort.ant towms and the 
loutes of the jinncipal r.iibvays A know'- 
letlgc of county boinuiancs w’lll not be 
rcqmi c‘cl 

I'rench and German 

The cx.iiniiiatic>n in French or German 
incliiclcs translation from the language, 
li.aiisLition into the language, free eomixisi- 
lion, leading aloud, wTiting from dictation 

knowledire of Mathematics Required 

The tnangle, the number .and natuic of 
the conditions that clc*tciminc it, simple 
relations among its parts 

Pai.illels 

Aieas and volumes , cxj'icssion for the 
aiea ot a parallelogiam or triangle in terms 
ol base and lieight , m.iking a square or 
triangle equal to .1 given figure 

Algebraic formulas, giaphs, equations, 
integral indices, use of logarithms, in con- 
nertion with the above and other problems. 

Theorem of Pyth.igoras, and its extension 
to any triangle ' 

Grasp of elementary jirinciples and readi- 
ness in practical application will be looked 
for Numerical results should lie w^oikcd 
out to a few significant figures, and candi- 
dates should use rough checks of the accuracy 
of their results. Simple problems in three 
dimensions are not excluded No great 
skill in the use of drawing instruments vwll be 
expected. 
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Women Clerks, Q.P.O., London 

The limits of age for this situation are 
18 to 20, and an important regulation from 
the point of view of those already m the 
service is that "in reckoning age foi com- 
petitors, persons who have served for two 
full consecutive years in any civil situation 
to which they were admitted with the certifi- 
cate of the Civil Service Commissioners may 
d(‘duct from their actiuil age any time, not 
exceeding five years, which they may have 
spent in such service ” 

The regulations for girl clerks as to liemg 
unmarried or wido\\s, as to he.ilth and lieing 
Biitish subjects, also apply to women cleiks, 
and the subjects of examiniition. conditions 
as to living with parents or giiai chans, 
height, .ind cxiimination fee aie the same 
The information furnished by the Civil 
Service Commissioneis as to handwriting, 
arithmetic, geography, Fiench and Cierman, 
and mathematics also aiijilies to that given 
above in referenc c to the examination in these 
subjects at the giil cleiks’ cx.imination 

Salary of Women Clerks 

The salary of women clerks commences at 
£^^5 year and increases bv ^5 pei annum to 
;Jiio Promotions to \ucancies in the 
higher classes depend on mc-rit Ajijioint- 
ments aie subject to one year’s jnobation. 
The hours of attendance aie seven daily. 
Apjiointments must be vacated on marriage 

The special attention of candid«itc's is 
called to the following regulation, which 
applies also to the position of giil cleiks 
dc'sciibed above 

Successful candidates cannot imciei any 
circ umstances be* «issigned to an office outside 


London, and will be required, if necessary, to 
accept appointment in any department of 
the Post Office in London in which their 
services may lx; required, irresjicctive of 
their place of residence, or of their xiosition 
on the list of comjictitois 

Attractions 

As 1 h.ive pointed out .ibove, the certainty 
and legulaiitv ol emplov ment arc service 
iittractions which ,ire not tound elsewhere 
1 have known iiieri whose age has been on 
the side of the sere and yellow leaf who have 
suddenlv been thrown out of woik by <i 
commeicial c.il.istiophe which li.is made the 
him bv v\hich thev are enijiloycd suddenly 
msolv'ent 'Fhese men have looked upon 
themselv'cs as being in “ cert.iinties,’’ alas ' 
onl> to find that u time has come when, youth 
having flown, they aie kice to face with 
the jMOjiosilion ot " linding something to 
do ’’ 

Bankruptev cunnot— tli.il is, m all human 
jirobabilitv - .ilfecl the berth ot a civmI ser- 
v’ant. .inci the coniloit ot luiving a leal 
“ ceitaintv ” when one 1 caches an .ige some- 
what on the othc'r side ot loity is too obvious 
to need enlarging upon 

In the next pait of Rvfky Woman's 
I vNC YC 1 oiviDiA I shall deal with branches of 
the seivice which vmII be ot vciv gieat 
intciest J'listh, 1 sliall tonsidei lullv the 
position of the lein.ile tv'pisl in all (rov em- 
inent dc'jiartmeTils, giving both the ex.iiuiii.i- 
tions that have to be jxissed and the jirospecls 
in the VMiions depaitnients 

'1 he second pait ot the aiticle vmU deal 
with that tascin.itmg branch of the service, 
women fadorv msjiectois 
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What a Private Secretary Is— The Necessary Training— Salary— Her Many and Varied Duties— 
Breaks in the Monotony of Business Life — The Society Woman's Private Secretarv 


P erhaps one of the most coveted positions 
for a woman to hold is represented by the 
somewhat vague term “ private secretary ” 
The beginner who has )ust finished her 
training at a business college, and even the 
girl without any real training, both inform 
the inquirer that they arc going to be 
" private sccrctaiics ” Just what this jxist 
means they have, as a rule, no knowledge, 
but it sounds better tlian “ shorthand 
writer and typist,” or ” clerk ” 

It IS true such a jiost can be among the 
best to lie held by women, but it is not so 
easy as it appears to fill the position 
satisfactorily, cither as secietary to a pro- 
fessional man or to the head of a firm A 
certain tyjic of woman, too, is required — 
one possessing patience, love of detail, 
willingness to carry out appaicntly small 
and trivial duties, the gift of knowing when to 
speak and when to be silent, and, above all, 
with a good share of tact c'lnd a reliable 
memory. 

The training necessary for the position 
under consideration is the usual business 
training, with, if possible, a knowledge of 
one or two languages. In working with a 
medical man, Latin would certainly be a 
help, and, in all cases, the wider the general 
knowledge the better. 

A Post In a Business Hou.se 

Time sjient in a wcll-m«inagcd commercial 
office, oi with one of the large trading com- 
nies, is not by any means w'asted, for the 
bits of system learnt there will help any 
woman when thrown! on her own resources. 

The gill wdio holds the position of steno- 
grapher to the iinncipal of a firm is piac- 
tically in the capacity of private secretary, 
although she may not be termed tliat, and 
wll quite possibly escape a good deal of the 
routine work falling to the share of the other 
clerks. In some cases she may only rank 
as the senior clerk as to rate of pay, but m 
many instances her salary docs not come 
under the rule regulating those of the 
general staff, and she is paid uist what her 
employer may feel she is w'ortli to him and 
he can afford to pay, or he may prefer to pay 
her at the regular rate, and at Christmas, or 
when she is leaving for her summer holidav, 
make a substantial addition to her yearly 
income by presenting her w'lth a cheque for 
any amount he may tlunk suitable. The 
former plan is, perhaps, the more satisfactory 
to the worker, though a lump sum, repre- 
sented by a crisp five or ten-pound note, is 


never unwelcome, and is more readily laid 
aside for the rainy day. 

On the other hand, she has to hold herself 
at the disposal of her chief, and her hours 
will often be longer and more irregular than 
those kept by the rank and file of the staff. 

The Value of Discretion 

She has to deal with the most intimate and 
confidential matters relating to the business, 
and, therefore, has to exercise the greatest 
discretion. Orders to the staff are sometimes 
given through her, and it is not always the 
easiest or the most pleasant mission to carry 
a message which is, to say the least, un- 
popular to those to whom it is delivered. 
Should memlx'rs of the staff talk over with 
her any happenings in the offiec out of the 
ordinal y, she must be t arcful how such are 
reported, if they are reported at all, to the 
pnncipal, but in many cases she is able to 
act as intermediary, and to sec that both 
sides of a question are put forward fairly 
before judgment is passed 

Once a girl has gained the confidence ot 
the man for whom she is working, and he 
knows how to make the most of her capa- 
bilities, leaving her to deal with certain small 
matters without reference m detail to him, 
the position can be one of the greatest 
interest and pleasure. 

Oillnic the Wheels 

The typical City man has, as a rule, httle 
time to spare, and many men work m a state 
of disorder — as to their personal papers, 
etc — ^that they would be glad to have 
remedied, if it could be effected without 
bothering after the details themselves Here 
the secretary may prove herself She will 
arrive at the office in good time, and if she 
is entrusted with the key of her chief’s desk, 
will have it dusted, and see the office-boy 
does his duty as to the supply of blotting- 
paper, pens, and pencils, and that no loose 
papers are displaced or lost Correspondence 
will be laid ready, opened or not, as the chief 
may prefer, and she will place w'lth them any 
papers that are likely to be required foi 
remrence Her work will, of course, vary 
with the nature of the business, but, as a 
rule, the more she identifies herself with the 
interests of her chief, the smoother will the 
wheels of work run. Appointments care- 
fully booked, a reminder given of arrange- 
ments to be made, a quiet reference made 
to the business of a caller whose name is 
unfamihar or forgotten — all these are points 
which help the man whose brain is working 
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hard, and who has to switch off from one 
thing to another with hghtning rapidity. 

Another duty which is almost certain to 
fall to the secretary is the interviewing of 
callers in the principal's absence. This needs 
care, as salient points m the conversation 
have to be reported, and the business 
generally earned out in such a way that when 
the caller and the principal meet, or corre- 
spondence ensues, it may not be found that 
imiXDrtant details have been omitted As 
time goes on, often quite important trans- 
actions may pass entirely through the hands 
of the 'private secretary. 

Multifarious Duties 

Should the business of the firm entail 
travelling on the part of the principal, his 
secretary will probably have to look uj) the 
times of trains and their connections, to m.iko 
all hotel arrangements, and .sometimes to 
arrange the time to be apportioned to each 
town visited Or, by way of variety, she 
may have to make all Ixioking arr.ingcments 
for a visit to a thcatie or other entertainments 
that her employer may wish to make 

A pleasing change Irom the cut-and -dried 
btisme.ss routine is sometimes afforded by a 
request something on these lines “ Miss 

S , would you mind running up to Bond 

Street oi Oxford Street, and seeing if you 
can find this for my wife ^ Take as long jis 
IS necessary at lunch-timc ” “ This ” may 

mean anything from the selection ot chiffons 
and ribbons to be sent on appro^'al, oi the 
actual buying of some specified article, to the 
ordering of a scout’s outfit for the boy .at 
home who is the secict pride of his parents 

Occasionally, too, the secretary may le- 
ccive an invitation fiom her omjiloj’ei’s wife, 
should he be m*inied, and thus she will 
become acquainted with his family life Sue li 
visits certainly tend to take awiiy from the 
monotony of the daily t.isk, but it goes 
without saying that they aie regarded as 
confidential, and .ire not discussed m the 
ofi&cc with other members of the staff. 

The ideai Secretary 

Men, also, are proverbially careless, and will 
sit with an ojien window, in a dangeious 
draught, or do other ecpially foolish tilings, 
and the secretary will earn the thanks of 
the wife at home ^if she does not receive 
them) if she can rectify quietly any ovei- 
sights If afternoon tea be scived in the 
office she may be able to see that it is brought 
in jiunctualh , and made properly, or, in the 
case of a threatened brc.ikclow’n in health, 
will see that doctor’s orders are olxjyed as 
to the taking ot medicine, etc 

The ideal pnvatc secretary, in fact, has 
to act as a buffer, and do everything ixjssible 
to save unimportant matters troubling her 
principal, and, at the same time, be exceed- 
ingly careful not to give offence to others on 
the staff by appearing to prevent their access 
to him when required Above everything, 
with all her watchfulness, she must not 

fuss/* for no man will long endure that. 


but most will appreciate a woman who can 
do her work well and ciuietly, and, so doing, 
provide some of the oil on which to run the 
wheels of the office. 

There are some men of ungovemed temper 
with whom it is absolutely impossible for 
anyone, man or w'oman. to work on these 
lines They arc, unhappily, to be met with, 
iind can only be endured for the sake of the 
cmplo\mcnt they give Then there is the 
suspicious man, who hales to think anyone 
but himself know's his business ; also, the 
man in a big position wdio never learns how 
to control others, and insists on attending 
to every petty detail himself Such are 
hoiieless' from the point of view of the private 
secretary 

Secretary to a Woman in a Hlgrii Soclai Poaltion 

The position of sccret.iry to a woman in 
a high social position or a lady of title is no 
sinecure, especially if she be known to be of 
a charitable disposition, with money at her 
command Her secretary’s duties are many 
and varied In the first jihicc, she will have 
to deal with the lady’s personal correspond- 
ent e, the sending out and acceptance of 
invitations, the arrangement of dates for 
giving entertainments, jiaying visits, and the 
manifold sotial duties thdt have a claim upon 
her For this reason the post is usually filled 
by a girl of good .social position, who, although 
])oor, is well born, with right ot entry into 
sociel), and piefers to be independent 

Aiicither blanch of her work and by no 
means the lightest, will prob.ibly be to deal 
with the hundreds of begging letters that 
are sure to reach her employer These have 
to be sorted out , and an> apparently 
deserving cases investigated, and the finan- 
cial or othei help given as diiccted. This 
entails an immense .imount of work and 
responsibility, and sometimes the haiassed 
secretary ciKOunters abuse instead of thanks 
from the jieojile she is endeavouring to help. 

The secretarv may live in her own rooms, 
or she may st.»y with her employer In cither 
case she has to hold herself open for calls on 
her service at an>' time 

Sue h a ])Osition may not have the security 
of a jKist 111 a commeiiial firm, as it is held 
entirely at the will oi the lady in question, 
and some are whimsiial and Ctijirii lous, but 
theie IS not the same contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men that would be cer- 
tainly tiying to sciinc' delicately nurtured 
vvejmen who yet have to earn their living 

To sum up, it will be sc*en that a w'oman is 
almost entiiclv dependent on the character 
and di'.posilion of her principal for the 
haimonious working of her business life, but 
the right kind of w'oman, clear-headed and 
quick, having obtained the post, generally 
finds herself apprec lated At the same time, 
anxious as she may be to serve her employer 
to the best of her ability, she must not allow 
herself to overstep the limits set by the 
unwritten laws governing business. Unhappi- 
ness to herself and a break up of the business 
relation^ are the inevitable result of so doing. 
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luiilor oj “ Ihe RucycloPxdta of PouUry,'' etc. 

Possibilities of the Pursttit from a Business Standpoint— Qualities Necessary for Success— How to 
Start— Principles on which to G>nduct the Business Successfully 


pouLiKY faiminR .is business pursuit for 
^ women is by no mt'.ins a novel undei- 
taking, as it is an octupation that has been 
follow'ecl by many w’omen during the last 
quarter of .i century Not only has the 
“ fancy ” side of jioidtiy' (ullure been taken 
up by many w'hose names figui e jironunently^ 
m exhibition circles, but the gie.itest jiossiblc 
success luvs been .ichievcd in the show-jien, 
and ill tlie breeding and selling of standard 
bi-<;d fowls and valuable sittings of eggs. 

Qualifications and Prospects 

There aie, moreovci, many women who 
kcej) fowls solely foi utility purpose's, and 
whose reputation as bu-eclers of high-class 
laying fowls and table birds is known 
tluoughout the country Women, loo, have 
won m.iny of the jnizcs offeiecl in laying 
competitions 

111 addition to the above-mentioned 


personal and very essential qualities, there 
should be added a knowledge of some other 
branch of business calculated to combine wrell 
with i)oiillry-kee})ing 

How to Be^ln 

Blit that poultry farming can be made to 
pay, and pay well, when earned on m con- 
yunction with some other suitable pursuit, 
theie IS no doubt, and there is no reason why 
any woman jiossc'ssing a knowledge of fruit, 
flower, or vegetable culture for the market 
should not succeed wnth poullry^-kccpmg, if 
she begins her operations m the right way. 
The woman who possesses knowledge suf- 
ficient foi the successful cultivation of fruit, 
flowcis, and vegetables for the market, 
although she has little or no knowledge of 
poultry culture, is intelligent enough to 
acquire the* theoretical side of the subject, 
and an exhaustive scries of articles on the 


classes of jxnillry^-kcejiiiig 
many projuietois of c 
(hlTeicnt jiaits of the 
coiinliv who (any on 
1111X1(1 i. I lining, <111(1 
who look ii]H)ii their 
stocks ot fowls as >ei\ 
jiro fit able adjuncts 
llu'ielo I'-ggs .111(1 I 
dressed 1 o w' 1 s me I 
inaiketed loi edible use, 
and since ujioii siu h 
f.irms the buds, duiing 
the leaimg se.ison, 
consume .in amount of 
n.itmal loodlluit lessens 
then cost of keej), they 
entail no extra cxjjenses 
m the w'av of kind rents 
Indeed, it i.iiinol. 1 h* 
denied that, if they tire ^ 
pi ojXM ly managed , fow Is 
improve the land on 


w'omeii, theie aie subject of chicken rearing .already has been 
stdbhshmcnts in imblished m the earlier jiarts of Hvisry 

Woman’s Encyclo- 
pedia 

It is jiossible in most 
districts to woik uj> a 
local trade in eggs, table 
birds, fatted duckhngs, 
or (lay-old chickens. 
Many w^omen have 
begun their business 
operations by soliciting 
orders from friends and 
relitives, to whom the 
farm produce lias been 
sent daily or w'eckly, 
according to contract 
entcied into They 
have begun modestly, 
and have added to then 

k friendly b'ood Most young creatures respond readily to JllantS aS 

kindness on the part of those who tend them thCir trade increased, 

and this method is the 



which they run to an appreciable extent. 

In taking up poultry larmmg as .i business 
pm Sint, it should not Ik* enleied into w'lth 
the idea that .i large income can Ix' mack' from 
It alone, or that such a business c'an lie 
c.irrird on successfully without some know'- 
Icdgc of poultry cultuie, and an .ibility to 
put such knowledge into pi actual use. 
Knowledge, be it theoretical oi practical, is 
necessary, as well as business capacity, a 
lobust constitution, and a determination to 


right and businesslike one for the beginner. 

Management of the Farm 
No woman can be expected, single-handed, 
to carr}' on a combined industry such as 
jxiultry-kccjung and fruit, vegetable, or 
flower culture A strong, active youth will 
be necesssarj' to do the rougher part of the 
work, such as cleaning out poultry-houses 
and other structures, or other rough work 
tliat IS either too unpleasant or labon- 


succcecl ; and, in addition to the above ous for w^omen. In the management 
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of the poultry-keeping side of the busi- 
ness there is much that women can do, 
such as preparing foods, feeding the stock, 
managing the broody hens, operating in- 
cubators and brooders (see previous s&licles 
dealing with these subjects), rearing chickens, 
collecting eggs, fattening ducks and 
chickens, packiijg and despatching jiroducc, 
and keeping accounts 

Those who anticipate taking up poultry 
culture with the sole object of producing eggs 
for edible use should ponder well befoie doing 


so, for unless some other work is combined 
with it it IS doubtful whctlicr the production 
of edible eggs alone* can be made to jiily in 
this country as yet, althuugli the fiituie 
IS full of promise, owang to the f.ut that 
eggs are becoming more m demand evtiy 
year, and that the puces for such .ne steatlily 
rising, wiiilst the denuind is oulgiowing the 
supply But it must 1)0 (an led on in 
(onjimction witli some otiici ludusliy whose 
bv-})ioducts, otherwise wasted, will hclj> to 
maintain the fowls 

Practical rconomicA 

I'or instance, to keej) in health and pro- 
fitable lay, fowls need an .ibundance cjf 
vegetable food, and if tliey (an run on grass 
land devoted to fruit -glow mg, the 
gieen food thej' obt.nn costs nothing, 
the lent being ji.iicl lor as ouhaul 
ground, and the lards assist, rather 
than depend upon, the orcluird for 
their maintenance, owing to tlie fact 
that they fertilise it and rid the land 
of injurious insects 

Again, li fowls aie kejit on land 
devoted to the production of vege- 
tables for market, and are systematic- 
ally managed m conjunction with the 
cultivation of the soil, then they c.iii 
Ije provided w'lth a great amount of 
green food in the way of vegetable 
trimmings, small unsaleable roots, 
thinnings from the seedling plots, and 
weeds, which otherwise would be cast 
on the rubbish-heap Such food wall 
curtail their cost of keep and better 
fit them for the production of eggs. 

Day 


WOMAN’S WORK 

It may be argued that the value of 
vegetable waste is so trivial as to be un- 
w'orthy of serious consideration, and that 
fowls need more substantial foo(i to induce 
them to lay eggs, but it should be re- 
membered that the predisposing cause of 
unprolificacy iii many poultiy yards is 
liaccable often to the lack of a sufficiency of 
vegetable matter in the daily rations. 

An imjiorlant jxiint to consider by those 
who desire to combine jxiultry-kccping with 
flower cultuic is that of tlic necessary supply 
of vegetable food for the 
buds If the fowls arc to be 
looked upon os an adjunct 
to the floial faim, owing to 
th(* supply oi manure they 
provide tor the land, then, 
in addition to the land 
aKjuiu'd tor floial culture, 
adjoining glass land must 
cither be acquired for the 
birds, oi the tarm must be in 
close pioxjinity to a market 
g.ndenei who grows vege- 
talilcs, .111(1 liom whom waste 
jirodiiils, in the foim of 
green food, c.in lx; either had 
Jortlu* asking or seemed at 
.inomm.il (ost. Should tlie 
latter jiioiediiu* be the only 
avaikible one, then the grass 
land can be disjx’iised watli, as, if kept on 
the doublc-iun system, w'huh wall be ex- 
j^lamed in a subsequent ariule, th(* buds will 
tliiivc .iiul at the s.imc time lertilise the soil. 

ft wall be seen that ]X)iiltry-keej)ing is not 
only a possible but a piofitable jiursuit, for, if 
jiossessecl of c.ipit.il t»> co\er the necessary 
initial oull.iv, .iiid ability to jinl into jnac- 
tical( fleet the possibihtu s tluK'of, theie is 
no le.ison why .my worn. in should not add 
m.i 1 enally to hei inioine by following it. 

[Qucsiions t( luting fo poitllry will 

he filadly an^tucytd by Ihc aulhor Lclters 
should hr addrissid to hnn i fo the Editor of 
Hvery Woman s ENCYCLOPiEDiA ] 

To be lOtUimtifl. 



Feeding'timc The question of suitable food is of the firil importance in 
poultry culture and must receive the farmer's own personal attention 



If fdl^ls can be run on grass land or in an orchard they obtain much of their food for nothing, 
and at the same time improve the ground on which they run 


MARRIAGE 


c 


Marriage plays a very important jiart in every woman’s life, and, on account of Us universal interest 

and iinporlanre, will he dealt with fully in Lv^hRV Woman’s Encyci opcdia. The subject has two 
Sides, the practical and the romantic A varied range of articles, therefore, will be included in this 

section, dealing with , 



The Cenmony 

Mart ia!:y Customs 

Trousseaux 

IJoneymoons 

Jiu!:^aiiemcnt<i 

Colonial Matrtas^cs 

lindesmaids 

1V( .S s til tons 

Pot 1 ii>n Man la^e i 

Groomsmen 

Mat / latie Statishes 

Engas^emutt and PVeddmgr etc. 


THE DAILY TASK OF HOME HAPPINESS 


By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

A French Novelet Poignant Truth — Little Things that Matter in Home Lite — The Faults on 
Either Side -How to Ensure Happiness in the Home 


In one of his beautiful poems Robert Louis 
* Stevenson wrote of the " daily task of 
happiness ” in the sense that it was wrong to 
fail in it, that it is a duty to be cheerful 

A writer of a ver\ different calibre has 
written a book which deals with the duty of 
working every dav at mariied happiness 
as really as at the d.iily tasks necessaiv to 
keep a* house in fan, sweet order The 
author is Jicnr\ Boidcaux, a novelist of 
fame in France, and the book, “ Lcs Yeux 
gill S’Ouv'renl,'’ is in its lorty-eighth edition 
The primiiial characters ol the storv are 
the husband and w ife \t the age of thirtv - 
five the man is lamoustoi hisbo<iks — studies 
of the conditions ot life among the peasantrv 
of various distiicts J'he wile is verv' piettv, 
considerably youngei than he, amiable, and 
attached to him, but not in love with him, 
although he is devoted to hei . She accepts 
his adoration as a matter of course, but 
never rises to the idea ol exerting hcrsell 
to retain his affection. 

The Importance of Trifles 

Like many young women alter marriage, 
she grows careless m matters of jicrsonal 
appearance, takes little exercise, and becomes 
heavy in figure, negligent about her hair 
and dre.ss. 

Gradually disillusioned, the husband dis- 
covers — what he might never have found 
out had she " worked at ” her task of 
married happiness — that there is no spiritual 
or mental sanity between her and himself. 
He reads extracts from his books to her. 


and she calmly sews on without comment 
or appreciation. She accepts, m fact, all 
that he bestows in the way of enthusiastic 
affection, and makes little return beyond 
her piesence in his house, her excellent 
housekeeping, and her devoted care of their 
two children. Then comes the other woman, 
keen ol intellect, an admirer of his w’ork, 
and in circumstances of poverty that appeal 
to his chivalry 

The relations of this husband and wife — 
apart from the intervening " other woman ” 
— are exactly such as exist in thousands and 
thousands of homes, sometimes even in those 
where both partners have begun by being 
in lov'e. But they have not cultivated their 
home hapiuness They have dropped the 
many little wavs in which, during the first 
few years ol marriage, each showed the other 
how earnest and deep was the feeling that 
united them 

The Beginning of the End 

The descent is gradual. He forgets to 
bring home the flowers that have been his 
habitual offering, or she omits to thank 
him for them The small niceties of polite- 
ness, that have nothing of stiffness or cere- 
mony about them, disappear one by one ; 
the thanks for any trifling, ordinary service, 
the appreciative word for any act of thought- 
fulness Neither he nor she would dream 
of omitting these in the case of outsiders. 
Why, then, to each other ? Why grudge the 
pretty phrase, the little compliment, the 
hearty acknowledgment that came so 
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ipfflft toe onaly in fiist months of umon ? 

human' til londy- oieatnfu : 
in-the deep recssies of the soul. The only 
sc^bu» for that loneliness is in affectiqn and 
friendship. If* a married couple cannot 
find Ihis in each other, they will look else- 
where for it, for no one is independent of 
appreciation, 

There are many ways of working daily at 
happiness — ^nibbing it bright like one’s 
silver, keeping it clear and shining like one’s 
table glass, warm and glowing like the well- 
tended fire. 

An Acid that Corrodes 

Many a wife who carefully consults her 
husband’s likings with regard to dmner 
forgets to give an ec^ual attention to his needs 
in other ways. He is chilled to the heart the 
first time he comes home without receiving 
the happy welcome to which she had accus- 
tomed him in early days. Nor can he believe 
his ears when she tells him she has forgotten 
something he had particularly asked her to 
do. Man-like, he says little about it, but 
the grievance bites in like a strong acid. A 
few more incidents of the kind make a 
change in his feeling towards her that is 
out of all proportion to the apparently 
trifling causes. The real cause is that she 
could never have done or omitted to do 
these things had her afiection'for him been 
as it was before. 

This is the acid that corrodes the once 
fair substance of his devotion. He, too, 
alters towards her, neglects the sweet 
amenities of everyday home life ; and she, 
unwitting that the initiative in all this has 
been her own, becomes harder and colder 
in equal measure with himself 

Then comes, too often, the horrible, 
ludc way in which married couples speak 


to OBch otfDer.. and the dei^iatixig ffishiOD 
‘ ip udiich tbisf speak of nadi oth^. It Isis 
been said that when husband and wife hate 
each other it is a keener hatred than can be 
felt in any other circumstances. And it 
might so often be avoided by simply working 
day by day at home happiness. 

in ^e book already referred to the wife’s 
eyes are opened to her own shortcomings, 
her want of sympathy with her husband’s 
interests and work, and in her remorse She 
works so well at happmess that reunion and 
passionate devotion on both sides are the 
result. 

It IS the woman especially who can 
cultivate domestic peace and love and 
harmony. Instead of being exigent, and 
demanding the pleasures and indulgences of 
life as a right when they should be regarded 
as gifts, to be given or withheld, she would 
do well to look at things from her husband’s 
point of view. 

The Husband’s Part 

To enable her to do so, he on his side 
should make her acquainted with his 
circumstances, the amount of his income, 
the conditions of his work, and to some 
extent the worries and troubles connected 
with it. He would in this way establish a 
mutual sympathy that would work out 
iavourably m every way. Many marriages 
have proved failures owing to the lack of 
confidence about money matters on the 
husband’s part 

And many, many more have turned out 
badly for no better reason than that of 
neglecting to cement, by never-failmg kindly 
words and considerate actions, the affection 
on which the small trials of life, far more 
than the great ones, put such a heavy strain. 



MAR.RHAGE CUSTOMS 
IN MANY LANDS 



UinttniifH from tiOl, Part 9 


By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

New Turkey in Favour of Monogamy—* Gradual Emancipation of the Turkish Woman — ^How 
Turkish Marriages are Arranged — The Future Bride Displays Her Charms and Accomplishments — 
Curious Customs of Turkish Weddings 


poR some years past it has become very 
* unfashionable in Turkey for a man to 
have more than one wife, though the law 
allows him four. 

Young Turkey, as it is the custom to 
designate the party in favour of reform, in 
many wa3rs, and particularly with regard to 
the education, emancipation, and position of 
women, is Western rather than Eastern m 
ideas, and monogamy is fast becoming the 
gene^ rule among the educated classes. 

Already women are seen in the streets 
of Constantino]^ wearing veils more trans- 
parent than would have been pennitted 


previous to the introduction of the changes 
in question. The modern veil, instead of 
enshrouding the face, is smart and chic, and 
often worn so as to show a great part of the 
face Tlie manner of raising the skirt, too, 
is much more pronounced than is usual in 
England, and would cause the intervention 
of the police if seen m the streets of 
Vienna 

Notwithstanding these things, the young 
Turk m search of a wife has still to depend 
on the description of a gurl furnished by her 
mother. It is the latter who arranges nego* 
tiations of marriage. 




A Turkish girl in Bridal attire In most cases, 
modern Turkish brides wear elaborate European 


wedding gowns and wreaths of orange blossoms 


But in G>nstantinople a kind of matrimonial bureau 
exists, by means of which information -sujqilementary 
to the probably partial maternal statements can he 
obtained. This agency employs women to furnish par- 
ticulars of eligible young girts and their dowries, and these 
particulars are sent to parents of sons who wish to marry. 

When a choice has lx;en made, the young man’s mother 
visits the girl’s mother, .shows her son’s photograph or 
miniature, and expatiates on his good qualities 

The girl is then called into the room, and, the visit 
having been expected, she is probably dressed in her 
latest acquisition from Pansor Vienna, and wears palcnt- 
Icalhcr shoes w'lth the low heels approved by Turkish 
faslnon Her business is to show both herself and her 
ar( omplishments to the very Ix'St advantage She lets 
down her hair, shows all her teeth, speaks French and 
(iennan, plajs something on the piano, and dances 
Should the visiting lady approve of her, she retires, 
while the two mothers talk business, discuss the dowry, 
and, if they come to tenns, anange for the young man 
to see the girl’s face through her veil, by appointing a 
tunc and place w hen they can pass each other in the street. 

The next step is for the future bndegroom’s father to 
send to the bride’s father .i sum of money supposed to 
represent the exact weight of the girl chosen, wliich is the 
bride’s dow'er 

Marriages take place in the afternoon, and there is no 
religious ceremonv 

On the wedding-day the bndcgioom goes with a pro- 
cession of his friends to the bride's house, and at the door 
is received bj' her father, who escorts him to a room m 
which his friends and i datives are having refreshments. 

Meanwhile, the bride is in the harem, sitting like a 
statue on a dais or throne beneath a canopy of artificial 


roses. She wears an elaborate European w^eclding gown, probably from Pans, made with a 


very extensive Ira in. a wreath ot 
orange flowers, and a pink v'cil reach- 
ing to the ground 

With the bride^ arc the guests, 
arrayed in as elalKirate luiro|X?aii 
evening dress as their me<uis allow' 
They cat and dunk, and aic entei- 
1. lined by dancers .incl lonjurers etc 
The presents are displayed, but sur- 
rounded b\ a gillie to protect them 
fiom jnlfeieis '1 his jiiei aiition is 
very nc’cessar\ in 'I ui Ke\ . where an\ 
woman who wishes may enter the 
house where a wedding is going on. 
and ins]x-ct the bi ide anti her pioscnts 
An hour betore sunset lUeic are tht 
usual prayeis, both in the li.iiem ami 
in the men's .qiartnicnts, .iftci wlm h 
the W'omen guests must all go home 
But before the tune of jiravei. llie 
bridegroom jx’rfoims Ins jiart of the 
marriage rites by running at the to}> 
of his sixjccl to the harem iindei a 
show'cr of old shoes 'I'lie oldest 
woman of the haiem leads him to the 
dais, where the biide awaits him, and 
he falls upon his knees at hei feet, 
crying . " Light of my eves, tell me 
your name 1” 

She whispers it softly to him thicc 
times, and then the same old woman 
advances, takes off the bride’s veil, 
and he secs her face fully for the first 
time. The married pair then sit dowm 
to a simple supper of chicken and ncc, 





WIVES OF 
FAMOUS MEN 


No. 3. THE TWO MRS. SHELLEY 

By Mrs. GEORGE ADAM 


St. Pancras Church stands among the 
^ dreary slums behind King’s Cross, and 
thickly fall the smuts where once a country' 
churchyard rested green beneath the soanng 
larks. 

A Qrave-slde Wooing: 

It was still a quiet and peaceful spot, 
leafy and fresh, when, one day in 1814, 
two people stood beside one of the graves 
and faced the most poignant situation of 
their lives One was a man, a slender, 
boyish-looking creature, with the air, as 
many people have toUl us, of a spirit rather 
than of a man. w'lth wild, fair locks, and 
eyes in which burned the spirit of a trans- 
cendent genius At twenty-two Pcicy 
Bysshe Sliclley w’as an extraordinary figure, 
hailed by some as a poet and a thinker of 
the first rank, execrated by otlicrs as an 
atheist and a miscreant, and throughout 
it all bearing undimmed the flame of his 
conscious power «ind never-dying zeal for 
tlic good of mankind. 

The other peison w'as Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin, the seventeen-year-old daughter of 
the high-soulcd w'oman of many sorrows by 
whose grave they stood. The poet spoke 
passionately, his reserve broken down at 
last, and the girl listened with all the sym- 
pathy w'hich her friendship with him, now 
merged into something more than fnend- 
ship, inspired in her at the recited of his 
troubles He told her of Ins e.irl> marriage 
to the pretty schoolmate of his sister, and 
for the first time he spoke fully of the 
circumstances which led to it. Harnett 
Westbrook had many charms, and at six- 
teen, when he first saw her, she was not 
only beautiful, “ the tint of the rose shining 
through lily in her cheeks,” but was also 
invested with a romantic glamour. Shelley 
had been expelled from college for atheism, 
and his infuriated father, an l^nglish country 
gentleman of the most rigidly orthodox t> pc 
had cut off supplies In these circumstances 
his sisters, then at school, with whom he 
had always been popular, sent him money, 
and their chosen messenger was their schcxil- 
mate Harnett Accomiianied by a stem 
elder sister of thirty, wdio could be gracious 
w'hen she liked, she w'ould go to the poet’s 
bare room, entenng it like a personification 
of spnng, but with the attributes of autumn, 
for with her she brought plenty. 

The Story of a Former Marriage 

Shelley was fully alive to the romantic* 
nature of her errand, and this predisposed 
him to find in her qualities of mind which 


she certainly did not possess. In any case, 
he became interested in her, and was full 
of remorse when her intimacy with him 
caused her schoolfellows to shrink from 
her. But his interest was not overpowering, 
and when she wrote to him complaining of 
the tyranny cf hci father and sister, although 
he came post-haste to help her. he was 
genuinely startled when she offered to fly 
with him • 

Only one course was open to him, and he 
took it He lured a post-chaisc, and they 
were married in lidinburgli before anyone 
could stoji them — he a jicnnilcss young 
man of nineteen, outcast and of untamed 
spirit, and she a prettN’, but only fairly 
intelligent, child of sixteen A fiicnd who 
joined them very short Iv aflci their wedding 
h«is described the young bride’s mama for 
reading aloud, a trait of character which 
seems very soon to have weaned the two 
men beyond endurance But this fnend’s 
picture of her must be taken with a grain 
of salt, inasmuch as he himself fell deeply 
in love with her, and in his turn implored 
her to fly with him. 

The hequel 

Before long her sister joined the house- 
hold. a sister who seems to have, been more 
of a mother than a sister to her, .incl whose 
presence with the young couple did notbmg 
to biightcn the uncertain chances of such 
a hasty union Neveilheless, for a while 
things went well. H.uriett checked her 
moidmatc dcsncj to read aloud at all times 
and seasons — even during post-chaise jour- 
neys • —and Shelley’s feeling for her grew 
tenderer and deeper 

It seems almost ccr+ain. however, that 
things had gone w'rong witli llicm before 
he met Mary (lodwin, for when, two years 
after the Scotch marriage, they were re- 
married in I.ondoii, ShcJJcy luivmg thought 
the first mairiagc might be 11 regular, the 
act seems to have been dictated more by a 
sense of duty than by a lover’s devotion. 
Harriett changed, too, and it ajipcars that 
Shelley supposed he had good reason for 
the gravest jealousy before they separated. 
He once said that " she could neither feel 
poetry nor understand philoscji>hy ” 

In fact, what mind she had was more imita- 
tive than ongiiial . and if she caught up his 
phrases in the early days of their marriage, 
she forgot them latei on, grew more and more 
interested in hat shops, and allowed herself to 
maintain a cold and indifferent demeanour 
towards the husband she could not understand. 


MAimiMlB 

Things went from bad to worse, and 
Shelley was miserable At this time he 
was intimate with William Godwin, the 
philosopher, on whose works he had nour- 
ished the love of liberty which was ever the 
salient feature ot his mind It was natural 
tliat of Godwin’s family he should choose as 
a friend Mary, the daughter of d fine thinker 
and worker- -Mary Wollstonccnift. who, in 
her “ Vindication of the Rights of Woman.” 
had voiced the first statement of a question 
which has sin( e come into prominence 

Mary Qodwin Yields 

He found her a thoughtful and high- 
spirited girl, of firm character, and no 
mean ])rctcnsions to beauty, with sciciic, 
grey ejes looking out from beneath shining 
golden hair, .md a broad and intellectual 
brow. A friend has dest ribed her as 
having a well-shaped golden head, nearly 
always a little bent, and marble shoulders 
and arms, set ofl by the plain blatk velvet 
dress of the jieriod She had exquisitely 
formed white h.mds, with rosy palms, and 
very flexible t.ipeiing fingers '1 he mother 
she (.oiild not remember filled a .satied 
jilace in her hte, .ind Shelley’s enthusiasm 
for that mothei’s work plav’cd no me, in 
part in drawing the two together 

Finally, they met one day b} Mrs Ciodwin’s 
willow-shaded giav'C, and thcie Shelley 
])oiircd out the stoiy of his miscnible life, 
told Mary that he loved her, and asked 
her to throw in her lot with his Neither 
Maiy nor Wilh.im (lodwin had taught their 
ihild anv loveieiuc foi rnairiagc as an 
institution, and she, drawn to Shellcj by 
every impulse ol mind .ind heait, an^ 
angered bv the lack ol undcrst.inding of 
the weak aile who w,is lor cvci threatening 
suKidc or else inqiloring Shellev to love 
her — a very living tombination even to 
the most oidiiiai) man — piomiscd to be 
his lifc-long lumiadc 

A Honeymooon and a 1 rufcvdy 

They left h.ngland shortly afteivvaids, 
accompanied bv M,irv\ voung stcp-sister, 
a wil(l and untractable giil. vnIio, as the 
puce of heljnng them with then ariangc- 
inents, demanded that she sliouUl be taken 
from an uiuongenial home No avtion of 
Shellej’s was like that ot ordinary men 
but among the most icmaik.ible incidents 
of his taieer w.is this starting oft on a tup 
which, in the ciu umstanies. loiild not be 
oflicially a honevmoon. with a ladv not his 
wife, and anothei l.idv who. foi the same 
re,ison, tould not be his sister-in-law ! He 
went without making any ari.vngemcnts as 
to monev, and the trio had a lemaikable 
journey, during part of which thev camped 
out in forests 

Meanwhile. Harnett was long in a state 
of uncertainly at home One feels very 
sorry for her, but by all accounts her 
behaviour was not very sincere, as the 
various records of it do not tally. She 
was, at any rate, if not admirable, very 
human, for she had seen Mary Godwin, 
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and gave a description of her at this tune 
which was far from flattering. She said 
of her rival, “ She is to blame ; she w^as 
determined to secure him,” and goes on, 
poor Harnett, to say, ” She heated his 
imagination by talking of her mother.” 
This sounds an innocent occupation, but 
to the deserted wife it appeared nothing 
short of villainy 

But the rash and miserable marriage, 
w'hich had dragged on through misunder- 
standing for tw'o or three years, was to 
culminate in tragedy Harriett went back 
with her children to her father Shelley 
treated her w^cll so far as he could in the 
matter of money , but her temperament 
was ill-balanccd, and her life for the next 
tw'o years was very irregrflar At the end 
of that time in a fit of morbid melancholy, 
she* fulfilled the threat she had so often 
made, and threw' herself into the Scrjicntmc 

The manner of her death was a horrible 
shock to Shelley He had borne patiently 
the execrations' showered on him for his 
supposed lU-conduct in leaving his wife 
He believed she had been unfaithhil to 
him, and he knew that she seemed com- 
])lctcly indilfcrcnt But her terrible end 
planted a sting in his mind which alw'ays 
rankled, and immediately after it came the 
ficsh blow of being refused the custody of 
his children by his first marriage, on the 
ground of his liot being a fit person to have 
charge of them 

L* Enfant Terrible 

He at once married Mary, and for a time 
the only trouble of the young couple was 
that they were not alone Never did a man 
sulfer more from sisters-in-lavv than Shelle3^ 
A stern woman had watched over his first 
biidc with all the faithfulness and in- 
tractability of <1 bulldog set to guard a 
babv , the same wild and unmanageable 
young elf who had insisted on taking part 
in his elopement now took up her residence 
with him and Mar) There was never any 
(‘lid to the surprises aflordcd by this young 
lady First she changed her name from 
J.ine to Ckiia, and then she acquired a 
habit of liaving iiocturn.U terrors, and as 
Shellev could not resist discussing these 
till thev were both terrified, poor tired 
Marv would be awakened at some awful 
hour of the morning by two ghastly' shriekers, 
who ought to have been put to bed and 
told that a birch-rod was the next bogey 
thev were likely to meet 

It is on record in Mary ’s handwriting that 
once, when Shelley was looking for a new 
house. In', wife declared that the only things 
she asked of life were a good garden and 
no Clare (By this time Clara was Clare ) 

Shelley’s health was frail, and a change 
to Italy w’as made before long Financial 
troubles were dispersed by a slight relenting 
on the part of Shelley’s father, and ' Mr. 
Godwin and his second wife were now quite 
reconciled to the match, and apparently 
equally reconciled to the absence of Jane. 
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Pisa the poet settled down for some 
time; in dose neighbourhood to Byron and 
many other English friends, for at that time 
it was the fashion m England for thoughtful 
people to make a cult of Italy. 

** Prankcnsteln " 

Mary was n^w busy with literary work 
on her own behalf Had she not mamed 
Shelley, she would have made her mark as 
a woman of fine intellect ; but as it was, 
becoming his companion at the age of 
seventeen, she was overshadowed by his 
greatness, for which she had such admira- 
tion that she was quite content to be self- 
effacing. In Pisa she wrote " Frankenstein,’* 
that gruesome but powerful story of a man 
who discovers the secret of life and creates 
a being of monstrous size and properties 
Clare must have had a Serious attack of 
horrors when she read “ Frankenstein ” 

In addition there were housekeeping cares 
for Mrs. Shelley to attend to, for although 
the poet said he loved solitude, he only 
meant that he frequently liked to be alone , 
but when these moods were not on him 
no man liked more the company of con- 
genial friends 

In Pisa the Shelleys first met Trclawney, 
whose “ Records of Shelley, Byron, and the 
Author ” give, perhaps, the best impressions 
that are to be had of the two great jxiets 
Trclawney was a very great admirer of 
Shelley s wife, and during her widowhood 
would gladly have made her Mrs I'relawncy. 
The first edition of his book presents her 
in a very charming light, but twenty-seven 
years later he brought out a second version, 
m which his tone regarding her is spiteful 
and sarcastic. He accuses her of jealousy, 
lU-managcment, moping, and even goes so 
far as to say “ she irritated and vexed him, 
but the tragical end of his first wife was 
ever present to his mind, and he was pre- 
pared to endure the utmost main e of 
tortune.” This was an ungallant way of 
avenging a lady’s “ No.” 

An Impossible Husband 

The general testimony is that Mrs. Shelley 
was a woman of great parts, and if she did 
not find life all roses, it must be remembered 
that to be married to a genius who has 
much of the sprite in his comjxisition is 
no easy task for any woman For instance, 
when they were living in a lonely house 
on the shores of the Bay of Spez/ia an 
meident occurred wdiich would turn grey 
the hair of any ordinary hostess A visitor 
was expected from Genoa, and a visitor 
meant hard work m the commissariat 
Trelawney’s comment is . “ The absurd 

womankind proceeded to their business 
indoors.” One wonders what caustic 
comment on ” literary ladies’ c upboards ” 
he would have passed if they had not so 
proceeded. However, the dinner was 
prepared and served with more precision 
than was usual, and all sat down except 
Shelley, who was absent. Conversation, 
strangely enough, was on the question of 


the nude in art Suddenly an exclamation 
and a crashing of glass interrupted the 
conversation, and the poet was seen gliding 
noiselessly round the two sides of the room 
towards his bedroom, very wet, and m a 
primitive costume. 

While out bathing a breeze had upset 
his skiff with all his clothes in it, and not 
knowing that the dinner-hour had been 
altered, he had expected to find the room 
vacant. Through it he must pass to his 
bedroom to get dry clothes, and he was 
endeavouring, under the shelter of a plump 
Italian maid, to slip through when one of 
the ladies caught sight of him. Finding 
that his appearance caused some astonish- 
ment, he stepped to the side of the shocked 
lady, and, drawing himself up with the air 
of a boy wrongfully accused, entered on 
an explanation of the occurrence, and then. 
“ without noticing anyone else, he glided 
from out of the puddle he had made on the 
floor into his dormitory.” 

The Tribute to a Poet’ a Wife 

Yes, Mrs Slic'lley had many social 
difficulties with which to contend, but the 
woman who is rash enough to marry a genius 
must exjiect to nu'ct with such obstacles. 
Shelley, thercfoie, Wtis fortunate in finding 
a woman who jiaid but little heed to life’s 
small but necessary conventions No other 
kind of w’oman could have understood or 
tolerated him Mrs Shelley, therefore, 
although she failed in many minor matters, 
was undoubtedly the ideal wife for her 
brilliant, wayvvaid husband. She took the 
keenest intcTcst m his work, and appreciated 
his giealncss to the full Her editions of his 
collected works showed the great care with 
which she entered into his thoughts and 
feelings. Trclawney accuses her of jealousy, 
but It .seems icmarkablc that the wife of 
a man who was constantly writing passionate 
verses to other women should not luivc had 
this charge levelled at her by any but the 
one man who bore her a grudge The poet’s 
admiration for Mrs Williams, who lived in 
the house with them, must have been a trial 
to Ml'S Shelley, but the two women remained 
friends until long after Shelley’s death, when 
Mrs Williams jiroved herself unworthy. 

Of Mrs. Shelley’s, books only one is 
remarkable, and that is " Frankenstein.” 
She weis a wom.ui who g.ive freely of her 
mental energy .iiid her sympathy to the 
man for whom she had sacrificed every- 
thing When he died she was heart- 
broken, and found her consolation in bring- 
ing up her son to as full an appreciation of 
his father as her own It seems certain 
that, though she might have been a more 
famous woman if she had not married 
Shelley, he would never have been such a 
great man if he had not met her She 
inspired his genius, and to it sacrificed her 
own What greater tribute can be paid 
to any wife ^ And Mrs Shelley "deserves 
a tribute, for hers was a husband whom but 
few wives could have managed so well. 




THE MAKING OF 
MARRIAGES IN FRANCE 




•The elder sister, m the family referred U) 
* at the end of the previous article on 
thip subject, had the unusual happiness of 
marrying a man she had known from child- 
hood, one of her brother's friends. He 
was very much richer than she was, and at 
first his father refused to hear of it. He 
could give his son a great fortune, and it 
seemed wrong that for the sake of a tem- 
porary infatuation he should allow him to 
decide on a girl, however charming, with 
only £12,000 as her dot** The son was 
not in the least violent or indignant, as an 
English son would have been He said 
“ Of course, man pire, I cannot marry B. 
without your good will, but I will not marry 
any other young girl," and though charming 
damsels were paraded before his father, he 
declined to look at any of them At the 
end of twelve months the father gave in, 
" made the demand ” with the best grace 
in the t<?orld, and the young people were 
most happily married 

Bar« to Marriage 

Had the objection to B., however, been 
on the score* of some disgrtice or crime in her 
family connection, it would never have 
been waived by her lover’s jurents A 
scand«il m a family is lecognised as blasting 
hopelessly the matrimonial prosiietts of all 
the daughters, liowcvei lieautiful and blame- 
less they may lx?, and even of cousins and 
nieces. If they marry, it will have to Ixj 
with someone who has an equivalent tdche 
(stain) or some very inferior parti, joerhajis 
an old man French people h,ive a lai 
greater dislike to disp.ii ity of age in marriage 
than wc have 

That favouiite theme for English novels — 
the heroine with a bad father 01 rascally 
brother, who, in spite oi her relations and 
the shady atmosphere in which she lives, is 
wooed and won by an immaculate hero of 
superior social po.sition — simply could not 
happen in France The noble hero, supposing 
he met the girl, v\hich is not probable, 
might die single for her sake — such 
cases have been knowni — or might comnut 
suicide, but he would be a fallen hero 
indeed if he proposed to introduce into 
his family circle a lady whose scutcheon 
bore a stmn. 

The Parents' Consent Imperative 

Even if he were weak, the beauteous 
heroine would certainly be strong for both ; 
a really nice French girl wxiuld as soon think 
of running of! with a married man as of 
marrying a man against his parents' wish. 

Post-matrimonial surprises, too, such as 
marrying a girl yon believe has a nice little 
fortune, and discovering she hasn't a sou. 


which does sometimes happen in romantic 
England, do not occur in France. French 
people can hardly believe that English 
parents often sanction an engagement with- 
out any strict inquiry into the young peoples* 
circumstances, or hesitate to ask searching 
questions of their people. When the ne’er-do- 
w'cll son of some French friends of mine, who 
was paid to keep away from France, married 
a Scotch minister’s daughter, and presently 
repudiated the marnage on the quite legal 
ground that he had not obtained his parents' 
consent — he was over thirty — ^Monsieur and 

Madame X could not be brought to 

believe that the girl was deserving of any 
pity. ** What sort of a girl can she be, 
what can her parents be like, if they allowed 
her to marry a man of whom they knew 
nothing, who showed them no papers, etc. ? 
An adventuress, simply I " 

No Eugenist professor, concerned with 
the future of the race, could be more par- 
ticular to ask for respectable ancestry than 
a French parent, though they arc not always 
so careful about health as a Eugemst would 
wish 

On the other hand, they are occasionally 
too careful, their desire to do the best 
by their children leads them to ateurdity, 
as when a girl took quite a fancy to a parit 
with whom she danced at a bal blanc. He 
w.is tall, distmguishcd-looking, very agree- 
able, but had only one eye His glass eye 
looked lifelike, however, and Celestme did 
not mind it 1 fancy he had lost it in a 
duel, which naturally w’as romantic But hei 
hither pul Ins foot down " And suppose he 
lo.ses now' the other eye ? " he demanded 
" Wilt thou take a blind husband to lead by 
the hand ^ ” 

All this caution presses hardly on in- 
dividuals at times, but it is certainly more 
to the advantage of the many than our 
English sj^slem, which falls between tw'o 
stools. 

Disadvantages of the English System 

We have neither the complete freedom for 
pre-engagement acquaintanceship and in- 
spection on the part of the young people 
that English peasants and Americans of 
every class enjoy, nor do we have the careful 
parental selection of the French Add to 
this that the cost of living is going up, the 
.salary lists are going down, and you have a 
simple and sufficient, and unsatisfactory, 
explanation of the rising marriage age and 
declining marriage rate of the English middle 
classes. 

Only our peers and paupers still marry 
m the flower of their wuth, as even seventy 
years ago the bulk of Englishmen were wont 
to do. 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


This important section of Evkry Woman’s Encvclop/kdia is conducted by this prominent lady 
doctor, who will give sound medical advice with regard to all ailments from childhood to old age. 
When completed this section will form a complete reference library in which will be found the best 
treatment for every human ill. Such subjects as the following will be fully dealt with • 


Home Nursing 
Infants^ Diseases 
Adults* Diseases 
Homely Cures 


Consumption 
Health Hints 
Hospitals 
Health Resorts 


Fird Aid 

Common Medical Blunders 
The A/cdutne Chest 
Simple Remedies f etc.^ etc. 


HEALTH IN THE SPRING 

Present^^Iay Interest in Health and Hygiene— Symptoms of Ill'health in Spring^The Chief Causes 
of Spring Ailments — Poisoned Blood— Chills and Catarrhs — ^Exercise versus Kest— Spring Air 


'T’here was never a time when popular interest 
* in health and hygiene was so prevalent 
as now. Physiology is imbibed with the French 
irregular verbs, the society woman is almost 
strenuously devoted to mental healing, anti the 
man in the street takes quite an interest in the 
science of bacteriology The general public 
IS eagerly interested m all the new theories 
about diet, from sour milk to potato cures, whilst 
the New Thought people attract a growing 
clientele every day. 

Everybody knows everything that it is possible 
to know about health and hygiene In spite of 
this, a remarkable amount of ill-health pervades 
the community. Although we have successfully 
dealt with many of the infectious ailments from 
our increased knowledge of microbes, most of 
the ordinary everyday ailments are as 
prevalent as ever There are martyrs to gout, 
* sufferers from dyspepsia, victims of nerves by 
the thousand Numbers of them appear at this 
season of the year Every second person is lun 
down, and tells you he wants a “ tonic.” 

Cause of Spring Ailments 

“ It IS always the way in .spring,” remarks the 
man whose metier it is to impart useless <letails 
of information to the world at large. From pre- 
historic days the spring was probably the chief 
season when health martyrs were loudest m 
their complaints The spring tonic has cer- 
tainly been an institution of generations. It is 
an evidence that most ]x;ople are run down 
at this season or imagine themselves to be. 

By all the laws of common-sense, spring is the 
very time of year when we should be at our 
healthiest. The long dark days are over. We 
have more opportunities for healthful exercise 
m the fresh air. It is the season when all Nature 
revives — except human nature. There must be 
some physical explanation of the fact, and once 
■we discover what it is we can take steps to deal 


What are the most prevalent sjmiptoms of ill- 
health in the spnng ? First, a languor, headache, 
and depression, which contribute largely to the 
” run-down ” feeling. Ninety per cent, of the 
cases are due to poisoned blood. 'Ihe popular 
idea that the blood recj lines purifying at this 
season has a physiological exjilaiiation behind 
it. When the liver is congested, the bloml is 
overcharged with poisonous products, which are 
the ilirect cause of the sallow complexions, the 
heavy eyes, and the irritability of temper so 
juevalent just now The spring tonic will never 
touch the cause of these signs of ill-health. It 
■will not rejuvenate the torpid aiul sluggish liver. 
It will iievei undo the effects of hygienic absur- 
tlities The majority of men and women are seedy 
in spring, when they might be at their healthiest 
anil hapjuest if they liked Let us take the chief 
causes of spring ailments 

Poisoned Blood 

During the months of w-inter, meals are 
heaviei, exeicise is limited, and the human 
machine gets clogged from overstrain of the 
digestive functions Ihe jiopular delusion that 
we reqiiiie feeding uj) in .sjiring makes matters 
worse 'Ihe w’oman who is fagged and tired, 
nervously and physically, whose digestive 
system is unfit for the slightest overstrain, tries 
what she calls a " nourishing ” and ” tonic ” 
diet in spring Perhajis she takes stout or one 
of the malt extracts, which are so excellent at 
the proper time and under the right circumstance.s. 

What is the result ? Ill-health, winch is the 
penalty of ignorance. 

The various signs of ill-health and impaired 
looks are the outward expression of excessive 
strain of the internal mechanism The fact is that 
most people require, not a more nourLshing, but 
a .strictly Spartan diet in sprmg to give the 
dige.stive organs a chance of recovery. The 
substantia], so-called heatmg foods of wmter over- 
strain the digestive system. The sedentary habit« 
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of the last few tnoiiths have weakened oax 
musdes and diminished the normal tone of the 
whole system. So try nursery diet for a week or 
two when you are feeling seedy and run down in 
spring. 

The average woman takes far too many meals. 
Early morning and afternoon tea, and a snack at 
supper>time, should be rigidly abolished by the 
woman who wants to keep young and good- 
looking when her compeers are going downhill. 

Temporary vegetarianism is a splendid thing 
in sprmg-time, when the fresh vegetables anil 
fruits are beginning to appear. ‘I'lic best spnng 
tonic in the world is sometimes to give up 
butcher’s meat for a fortnight, and the good 
effect upon the system is signified by the 
improved complexion which very soon results. 

Chills and Catarrhs 

Colds, catarrhs, sore throats, and influenzas 
often appear in epidemics in spring For one 
thing, anyone who is run down is far more liable 
to "catch " any infectious ailment which may be 
about. By dieting ourselves on the lines 
suggested wc are more likely to resist infection. 

At the .same time, most people wear too many 
clothes at this season of year During December, 
January, and February the cold weather pro- 
vides a distinct temptation to over-clothe, but 
whenever the brighter days appear the wise 
woman lightens the burden of clothing that 
civilisation and fa.shion compel her to carry. 
As spring advances we take more exercise, and 
if we still wear the heavy garments of winter 
we run every danger of over-heatmg and subse- 
quent chill. 

A Question of Clothes 

One of the commonest causes of spring colds 
is the fatigue and over-cxertion necessitated by 
wearing heavy garments, and these should be 
gradually discarded whenevei .spring appears 
The old Scotch adage “ Ne’er cast a clout till 
May IS out ’’ has no hygienic reason in it, and 
belongs to the days when fresh air was supposed 
to induce colds, and people imagined that the 
more they ate tlie healthier they would become 
Women are far more apt to over-clothe themselves 
than men, and one explanation of the fact that 
women aie easily tired with exercise is that 
their garments are geneially too heavy. 

Exercise veraers Rest 

Ovcr-fatigue, listlessness, and lethargy are so 
prevalent at this season that spring tonics are 
taken by the majority of women All medicines 
at this season shouUl be used with the greatest 
discretion. Many spnng tonics owe their 
invigorating effects to alcohol, so that their 
tonic effect is necessarily followed by 
reaction and depression. The best spring 
medicines consist of a blue pill at night 
and a seidlitz jiowder in the morning These 
increase the secretion of bile, which gets rid of the 
poisons or toxins of impaired digestion. Careful 
diet and exeicise will answer the same purpose. 
Nine out of ten people are suffering at the present 
time from too little exercise during the last six 
months. Wet weather and damp streets tempt 
business men and w'omen into omnibus or cab 
when a brisk walk is their greatest need. Dark 
evenings provide no opportunity for cyclmg, 
walking, or fixed exercise for people who are 
busy working all day. The universal need at 
this season of the year is exercise. If you wish to 
conquer the run-down feeling, walk and cycle and 
take up one of the outdoor pursuits which do 


so fhuch to ke6p people young and healOiy and 
happy. But guard against over-exerdse oeiote 
your muscles, and pax^mlarly your heart, are in 
comparative training. A hundred cases of ill- 
health in spring are due to violent rushing into 
exercise after living a sedentary life all the wmter. 
In spnng most of us are flabby of muscle and 
unfit for anything but very gradual exercise at 
first. But after a very short time improved 
health and vitality come to us, and we can then 
participate in more strenuous exertion. 

Spring Air 

Perhaps the best spring medicme of all is 
fresh air. We should never have been run 
down if we had kept our windows open all the 
winter. The majority of people have rigorously 
excluded fresh air from their homes since 
October. They have an unwholesome fear of 
March winds and the uncertain weather of April 
and May. So that they abstain from punfjang 
their homes, sit in stuffy rooms, jioison their 
tissues, and whenever they penetrate out of 
doors are liable in consequence to succumb to 
chill and infection. If every woman made a rule 
to let fresh air flow freely through her house for 
one hour each day, and kept the windows an 
inch or two open all day and all night, she would 
never know the meaning of colds, and improve 
fifty per cent, in health and looks. 

So, if you are run down at this season, do not 
blame the spring. If it is not defective digestion, 
the cause is probably deficient ventilation and lack 
of exercise. You may, of course, be overworked 
and net*ding rest. A brief holiday m spring is a 
luxury we cannot all obtain, but if we need rest 
we should take steps to obtain it. Very few 
people know how to rest properly in their homes 
without doing their usual everyday work, and a 
great deal of nervous ill-health at the present 
time is caused by this fact. Life is certainly 
more strenuous to-day, and competition keener. 
Most people have gone through a good deal of 
strain during the last six months. If they are to 
go on, they must rest 

How to Rest 

They must learn that rest can be obtained 
without a so-called holiday at all. The 
first thing IS to learn to do whatever tasks 
you may be called on to fulfil without 
excitement, irritability, and any sense of worry. 
Rest IS not so much a condition as an " attitude ’* 
ol mind. ArVe can work restfully, or we can work 
with all the time a sense of worry and unrest. 
Work IS only harmful if we do not know how to do 
it, and women arc the greatest sinners m this 
respect. Many of them never rest at all. Even 
when they ore apparently resting in a chan 
their minds are working and worrying all the 
time about their domestic difllcultics. 

If you wish to be healthy in spring, or at any 
other season, the very first resolution you should 
make is to break the worry habit. Nervous 
prostration is mainly due to the fact that many 
people never stop working. They take their work 
woiries home with them, brood over them at 
meals, and m all probability their subconscious 
selves are wrestlmg with their petty cares during 
the hours of sleep. In such cases, spnng tomes 
will do no more good than a glass of port oi 
sherry. The one essential thing is the establish- 
ment of a good habit of method and qniet work 
in place cn impatience, unrest, and anxiety. 
This, m conjunction with the practice of the 
other health rules discussed m this article, will 
ensure health m ^ 
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HOME NURSING 

A Series of Articles on What the Amateur Nurse Should Know 

Conttnufd from pa^'t inq. Part h) 

The Normal Temperature of the Body In Health— -The Clinical Thermometer— How to Read it — 
How to ^^Take^' the Temperature— Rules to be Observed — A Clinical Thermometer should be 
in Every Household— How to Sponge’^ and give a Patient a **Wet Pack''— Types of Fever — 
Counting the Pulse of a Patient — Breathing— Rules to Remember 


O NE of the first things the nurse has to learn 
IS ho*v to take the temperature correctly. 
In most serious illnesses there is elevation ot 
temperature, and the height of the temperature 
IS a guide to the patient’s condition. 

1 he question of temperature has been raised 
already in the introductory physiology articles 
of this senes, page 739, Part 6, 

We know that in '* fevers ” 
poisons are circulating in the 
blood which disturb the 
mechanism for regulating the 
temperature, and that during 
the acute stage of most ill- 
nesses the temperature is raised 
so many degrees. In health 
the normal temperature is 
g8'4° Fahrenheit That is 
what is called “ blood-heat " 

When the temperature rises 
above this a person feels hot, 
rcstlcs'>. uncomfortable, and 
headachy In an ordinary 
" cold ”‘tlic temperature may 
be 100° or loi® In the acute 
fevers it rises to 102°, 103®, or 
even more When the temper- 
ature IS 105° the patient is 
seriously ill. If the temperature 
rises over 105° the condition is 
called hyperpyrexia. 

By mcMiis of a “ clinical thermometer ” we 
can determine to an exact degree the tempera- 
ture of the body between 90^^ and 110°, 
above and below which is not compatible with 
life The thermometer consists of a bulb and a 
stem. The bulb contains mercury, which is 
separated from the thread of 
mercury in the stem by a 
minute bubble of air When 
the bulb of the thermometer is 
placed against the hot skin, the 
index, or thread of mercury, 
rises in the '<tem until it regis- 
ters exactly the degree of heat 
in the body 

The temperature is taken in 
the armpit or in the mouth, 
but the nurse must be careful 
to keep to one ])lacc, as the 
temperature of these two 
places vanes a little, and the 
temperature should never be 
taken 111 the mouth immc*diately 
after giving hot food or cold 
and iced drinks. 

Take the thermometer out 
of Its metal case Shake it 
down below normal by holding 
the thermometer above the 
head, with the bulb pointing 
downwards, and suddenly letting it drop to 
the side (Fig. i). Dry the patient’s arm with a 
clean towel. Place the bulb in the armpit, but 
care that it does not project out behind. 
Pull the arm well over the chest, and let the 


thermometer remain in position foi three minutes. 
Examine the thermometer, uhich should be held 
in the right hand, with the bulb pointing towards 
the left (Fig 2), and note the point reached by 
the thread of mercury If the tempciature is 
normal, the meicurv stands at the arrow which 
maiks the temperature gS 4 If the patient is 
levered,” the mercury stands 
at gg'^, kxi®, or more Wlien- 
ever taken, the temperature 
should be cnteied on the 
nursing chart at once. 

When the temperature is 
taken in the mouth, the bulb 
IS placed underneath the 
tongiii*, and the patient told 
to close the lips tirinly and not 
to speak 'Ihe thermometer 
must aftenvaids be washed m 
a breakfastcupful of water, to 
which half .1 teaspooiiful of 
carbolic has been added 

Rules m taking the tempera- 
tuie 

1 Never allow the patient 
to take his own tempeiatiire 
or see what the thermometer 
records 

2 Take the patient's tem- 
perature at stated hours. If 
daily, it should be taken at 

the same time each day 

3 Sc‘e that the thermometer is never moved 
out of place If the jiatieiit is restless, hold the 
thermometer to prevent it being broken. 

4. Keep the thermometer m a definite 
place, so that time is not wasted hunting 
for it when required 

1; Always return the ther- 
mometer to the metal case 
mmediately after using it. 

6 When a drug is given to 
bring down the temperature, 
the thermorm'ter should be 
used before administering the 
drug, and then ev'cry half- 
hour, as directed by the doctor. 
The temperature is elevated 
in .ill the infectious fevers 
during the acute stage of the 
illness, generally when the rash 
IS jnesent High temperature 
IS also associated with acute 
lung aitections, such as pneu- 
nionia, bioiichitis, pleiirny, etc. 
In influen/a and rheumatic 
fever the tempeiature may be 
very high, and even in .so- 
called cold 111 the head rise of 
temperatuu' is often present. 
A go(Kl geni*ral rule for the 
home nurse to follow is that any person having 
a nse of temperature should be 111 bc*d. The 
clinical thermometer sliould have its place of 
honour m every household, to be used when 
anyone shows signs of illness. It is an excellent 



Fig. I Before using the thermometer, the 
mercury should be sheken down below normal 
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guide, aud xnaay illnesses could be cut short if 
tbe'*rule of taking the temperature when signs 
of illness appesured was universally followed. 

To counteract excessive fever,” certain 
remedies are generally employed. Drugs which 
produce sweating, and antipyretic drugs, which 
aim at killing the poison in the blood, have to 
be ordered by the doctor m charge. The nurse 
may be told to sponge the patient, or to give a 
'* wet pack ** to reduce the fever. In the first 
case the bcKly and limbs arc gently sponged with 
cold water or cold whisky, exposing only one part 
at a time. 

The “ wet pack ” is managed in the following 
way : 

A mackintosh is put on a bed, then a sheet 


of the duties of the nurse is to count the pulse, 
and note whether it is regulair, whether it is 
soft or hard, whether it is strong or ” thready 
The pulse is a great guide in the sick*room. It 
indicates the condition of the heart, the force of 
its beat, and the state of the blood-vessels and 
the nervous system. The number of beats must 
be counted by holding a watch with a second 
hand in the left hand, and *' feeling ” the pulse 
with the fingers of the right hand. Place the tip 
of the first finger about half an inch from the 
outer border of the patient’s wrist. Let the 
finger rest there for some time before beginning 
to count, as a nervous patient’s heart beats 
faster whenever he realises that his pulse is being 
noted. Then place the second finger on the 




Thermometer registers normal 98 4 ’ 


Thermometer registers 102“ 



wrung out of cold water. 1 he patient, without wrist below the first. A doctor always does this 

clothing, is ptit on tlie sheet, whicti is folded over so that lie can press on the pulse with one finger, 

him, then covered with blankets tucked in all and test by means of the other whether the pulse 

round, and very soon the pores of the skin are is easily obliterated. Count carefully for half a 

opened, and the temperature is quickly reduced. minute, and double the number of beats, thus 

'Ine patient must be well rubbed dry with warm giving you the rapidity of the pulse per minute, 

towels afterwards, and covered w’llh bed-clothes The normal pulse in a healthy grown-up 

to prevent chill. person is 70 or 80 beats per minute In children 

The temperature may fall below normal in low the pulse beats more quickly, perhaps 90 norm- 
conditions of vitality, and m fever also it may ally , whilst in infancy the normal pulse may 

fall below’ the normal find then rise again beat as fast as 100. The pulse is a very valuable 

The dilTerout types of fever which a nurse guide in such a condition as appendicitis or pen- 
hab to study arc : toniti.». In these cases a good pulse is a good 

I. Conttnuou<;, when the temperature remains sign, and a very rapid, thready pulse an mdi- 

raised, varying only a degiee cation that the patient is 

or for days, such seriously ill, even if the tem- 

<in ordinary uncumpli- perature is very high. 

Gated case measles 

2 when the tern- The Breathing 

perature is high for few In chest cases the breath- 

then then high ing is a very important matter, 

again. This type is in The nurse has note whether 

rheumatic fever Whenever the* breathing is easy, tranquil, 

new joints are attacked the and regular. In pleurisy, the 

tempeiature rises breathing is pamful. In heart 

3 Hectic fever is typically conditions it is laboured and 

seen in consumption The difficult. When there is much 

temperature is veiy high in fever it is rapid. It is a good 

the evenings aud very low 111 jilan to count the respirations 

tlie mornings when pretending to take the 

.'j. An intermittent fever is pulse, so that the patient is 

associat(*d with malaria 01 not aware of what you are 

ague, the temperature rising Otherwise, the breath- 

at fixed intervals, and remain- iiig is apt to become quicker 

lUg up for a fixed time, per- at once. Tlie breathing can be 

haps daily, pe/ham lor two 

days, perhaps for three days. hand on the chest or abdomen. 

At the end of .in acute stage in fevers the tern- Under normal conditions the breathing is about 


perature falls cither suddenly by crisis or gradu- 
ally by lysis, until the normal is reached. In 
pneumonia we have an example of the tempera- 
ture falling by a crisis. In typhoid fever, on the 
other hand, the temperature* goes down by lysis. 
During a high temjierature the skin is hot and 
dry to the touch, and <as the temperature falls 
It IS covered with perspiration. 

The Pulse 

A rapid pulse is associated with rise of tem- 
perature, and both are signs of “ fever.” One 


Under normal conditions the breathing is about 
15 to 20 times per minute. Children breathe 
more rapidly. At the end of the first year 
they will breathe 28 or 30 times per minute, 
and in a newly-born infant the respirations 
are 40 or 44. By the end of the fourth year 
they have slowed down to 25 ; whilst as the 
child grows older the respirations become 
gradually slower until adult life. 

In lung cases the nurse must be careful not 
to count the breathing just after coughing, smee 
then the patient will breathe more rapidly, as also 
he will m cases in which any wheezing or crowfug,^ 
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accompanies the respirations. '* Dyspnoea ’* is 
the medical name given to difficult breathing, 
which in heart cases may necessitate the patient 
sitting up, supported by pillows night and 
day, to give the chest free play. Any paroxysms 
or dyspnoea must be reported to the doctor, 
and in asthmatic conditions and heart attacks 
the nurse may..be ordered to give a capsule, a 
draught, or an inhalation at the beginning of 
an attack 

The careful nurse gradually increases her 
power of observation. She notes every detail, 
and reports eveiything abnormal to the doctor at 
his morning visit. It is only by care and atten- 
tion that a nurse can learn in detail all that is 
necessary about the art of sick nursing Exacl- 
ness IS everything, and that is why each duty will 
be described carefully and in a detailed fashion 
in this senes, so that no woman who has properly 
studied these articles will nurse m a slipshod, 
careless fashion when she mav be called upon to 
take charge of a case. 

Rules to Remember 

1 Always write down immeil lately the tem- 
perature, pulse, and respirations on the chait 
given in an earlier nursing aiticle 


2. Ask the doctor at what times he wishes the 
temperature and pulse to be taken. 

3. Excitement will increase the rapidity of the 
pulse and respiration, so that they should be 
taken when the patient is as tranquil as possible. 

4 Study the pulse in health by counting with a 
watch, so that you be able to apply your 
knowledge to the pulse m disease. 

S. Reaaing the thermometer accurjitely re- 
quires practice. The ordinary person will find 
it extremely difncult even to see the thread of 
mercury until it has been studied for some time. 

6 A feverish patient must be guarded against 
further chill bv keeping the room at an even 
temperature, legiilatid by the thermometer. 

7 No feveied patient should havt‘ solid food. 
Milk and watci, varied in some cases by broth, 
are all that are necessary during the acute stage 
of the* illness Anytliing niore is only a tax upon 
the enfeebled organs 

8 Small quantities of w. iter should be given 
occasionally, as the p.ituiii desiies it, but it is 
not a good thing to give long drinks of cold water. 

9. Sponging the patient s hands and face adds 
considerably to his comfoit 

10 A doctor should always be 111 attendance 
where there is elevation of temiieratiiie and other 
signs of fevei 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE HN THE NURSERY 

CHILDREN’S DEFORMITIES AND HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM 

CvnUuMti from jno, I'art g 

THE SLOUCHING CHILD 

Hovir to Correct Round Shoulders — Head and Neck Exercises — How to Strengthen the Shoulder^ 
blade Muscles — The Spinal Muscles — Importance of Suitable Chairs for a Child 


pvERY mother knows that round shoulders 
^ provide a common and troublesome de- 
formity in the nursery during 
the vearsof rapid growth. The 
child who is not very robust 
physically, who is inclined to 
stoop when reading and writing, 
who shows a passive distaste 
for games and outdoor exer- 
cises, almost certainly slouches 
and loses the erect, graceful 
carnage of early childhood 
From the aesthetic point of I 
view the evils ol slouching are ' 
apparent enough The round- 
shouldcTcd child, unless proper 
attention is paid to the condi- 
tion, will become the ungainly 
man or ungraceful girl in after 
years 

Slouching will spoil the ap- 
pearance of anyone, and the 
Greeks w'ere certainly right in 
making physical culture an 
essential part of training fhe 
young. From the medical point 
of view the evils, although less 
apparent, are exceedingly iar- 
reaching The slouching child 
breathes in a shallow fashion. 

His attitude exercises depres- 
sion on the vital organs, his 
relaxed muscles are the first 



child in hand early enough, and systematically 
follow the few simple instructions to be given 
in this iiTticlc 

To unilerstand what con- 
tnlnilcs to so-called " round 
.shovilflers ” it is necessary first 
to realise that the neck muscles, 
spinal muscles, and the muscles 
ol the shoulder-blades arc 
flabby, relaxed, lacking m tone. 
11 IS, indeed, a practical im- 
possibility for the round- 
shoultlered child to maintain 
the elect carnage all day. 
Spill red bv numerous rejiroaches 
Irom cntical lelatives, the poor 
child makes Ihmoic eilorts at 
intei vals to “ holtl his shouldeis 
back.” "to k(c'p his hack up,” 
” It) walk ‘•tiaigJit ” Alas I 
two niinutis ol the muscular 
stiain entailed will induce 
greater collapse anti more 
marked slouching deportment 
Henct , till first thing that the 
mother ol a rt)untl-shoulder(*d 
child has to do is to cease 
nagging Let her stop con- 
tinual rt^proaches in and out 
of season, and set herself to 
give tout, health, and vitality 
to the enfeebled muscles of the 
child M use les are strong bands 


stage of permanent bony de- Fig i An exercise to remedy e poking chin Ol flesh fibre, strc'tching from 
formitv. Anv mother can avoid Someone shtwld siwd m from of the child, one bone to another. When 
aU the drawbacks ol round i,"® i? condition 

shoulders if she will take the resistance of the hands they keep the bones m correct 

# 
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position. When tiiey are awak from disuse 
or general poor health, they are mcapable 
of performing their normal function. The 
result is that the shoulder-blades, for ex- 
ample, stick out behind instead of being kept 
flat and tng against the ribs. The neck muscles, 
also enfeebled, allow the head to droop forwards 
and the chin to “ poke." The muscles of the 
spine are quite unable to keep the thirty odd 
bones of tne spinal column in exact position, 
and weak back and enfeebled gait arc the in- 
evitable results. We will now consider a 
few proper exercises for remedying round 
shoulders in the nursery. 

Head and Neck Exercises 

{a) Let the child stand straight with the arms 

— -Hi 



Fig. 2. To cure round shoulders.»thc child lie« on an inclined 
plane, with a cushion under the waist, and stretches the arms 
above the head several tunes, bringing them back to the side after 
each movement 

hanging to the side, and then slowly move the 
head back as far as possible. After holding it m 
this position for a few seconds, he may then 
slowly bring it to the level again. 

ffe) Turn the head tis far as possible to the 
right, then slowly swing it m a circle as far as 
possible over the left shoulder. 

(c) Let .someone stand and clasp the hands 
behind his neck Now make him raise his head 
backwards against the lesistancc of the clasped 
hands (see J'lg. i). 

Jtepeat each of these cxeicises ten times. 

The ^houlder-blode 

'I'o strengthen Iht' muscles of the shoulder* 
bl.ido (fl) let the child stand straight, with 
the heels together and clasping the hands low 
down behind llring the slioulder-bladcs to- 
gether by rolling the shouUlers backwards until 
the bones nearly touch Then relax the 
shoulders again, and repeat 

This exercise is quite painful at first because 
the muscles have so little ]iower of contracting 
(/>) Let the child stand with the arms hori- 
zontal with the shoulders and push the hands 
backwards at the s,imc level ten times. 

The great point about these two exercises is 
that the arms are not moved fonvards m front 
of the shoulders at all, as every effort should be 
made to strengthen the muscles drawing the 
shoulder-blades back. 

The Spinal Muscles 

The spmal muscles require rest as well as 
regular, systematic exercise. If the child can be 
made to he flat on his back for one hour daily, 
the beneficial effect of the exercise will be in- 
creased tenfold. This rest is particularly 
necessary if there is any spinal weakness in 
the shape of curvature. Wc shall give only 
three of the exercises which aim at the training 
of ' the muscles of the trunk and back, as it is 


far better for a motiier to know a few exercises 
well which she can teach a child properly th^ 
a great many indifierently. 

(a) Let the child he on an " inclined plane,*' 
which IS easily enough constructed by support- 
ing one end of a wooden plank against a hassock. 
A small cushion should be placed under the 
waist. Whilst in this position, he must raise 
the hands as far upwards as possible above the 
head, then bring them back again to the side, 
raise them level with the shoulders, and bring 
them back to the original position. (Fig. 2.) 

(fe) Practise the Swedish, or Ling, movement 
lor exercising the muscles of the body and 
.shoulders. Kneel on the left knee with the 
right loot planted firmly in front. Raise the 
arms al>ovc the head, and bend as far backwards 
as possible. Repeat on the other side with the 
right knee on the ground. 

{c) Let the child lie face downwards over the 
scat of a chair, and then slowly raise the head 
and heels as far upwards as possible. Relax 
again, and repeat. (Fig ^ ) 

(d) With the hands on the hips practise bend- 
ing movements to both sides. 

The Child’s Chair 

This little course of exercise*., if practised 
regularly twice or even three times a day, will 
gradually, but surely, improve the carnage of 
the child The muscles are toned, strengthened, 
and developed. Thus they do not sag. The 
body IS held upright, with head up, shoulders 
braced, and back straight, as in the ideal carnage 
of graceful deportment. Any bad habits, of 
course, must be corrected. The child should not 
be allowed to sit in a lop-sided position, to slouch 
over work. See that he has a comfortable chair, 
and that he can sit well back with his toes on the 
ground It may mean having a chair built 
to fit the child if he is, perhaps, 6, 8, or 10 



Fig. 3 A good exercise for weak spinal and shoulder irttfttleil is 
for the child to lie face downwards on a chair and slowly raise 
the head and heels as far upwards as possible 


years of age. At this period baby chairs are too 
small, and adult chairs arc not at all suitable 
in size or build With improved carnage the 
whole health is benefited. The child's chest 
capacity is increased if the shoulders are held 
in proper position, and if he is encouraged to 
breathe deeply he ceases to feel and complain 
of being tired, because he enjoys games more, 
and becomes less sedentary and more keen on 
the outdoor games which arc so essential to 
health at this period of life. 

Whilst these exercises are described chiefly 
for the benefit of children, they may be practised 
at any age with excellent effect upon the carriage 
and deportment. 
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NVRS£RY COLDS 

Cold In the Head^ Its Cause and Prevention*— Suitable Food^ Suitable Clothes^ and Plenty oS 
Fresh Air are Essential in the Nursery — How to Treat a Cold alter It Has ^en Contracted 


^OLDS m the nursery are alwavs a serious 
^ consideration in winter, first, because they 
lower the health tone of any child contracting 
them, and, secc^dly, because cold m the head 
very rapidly spreads from one child to another. 

It IS important, therefore, that mothers and 
nurses should learn all they can about the causes 
and prevention of colds Children “ catch cold ** 
tor many varied reasons. In the first place a 
child, especially a voung child, is very suscep- 
tible to changes of temperature The skin is 
sensitive. The child’s body, being smaller m 
bulk, loses heat much more rapidly than the 
body of an adult does Then, most children arc 
ovcr-clotheil, and, espeually in the nurs<Ties of 
the rich, overfed and over-codtlled The skin 
is made more sensitive by over-clothing, and 
one of the first things that must Ik* rcmeinbered 
in the management of children is to keep the 
skin healthy by daily washing of the body iMth 
tepid water, followed by brisk friction with a 
rough towel. 

Clothing should consist of as few garments as 
(lossible. Too many clothes, especially if they 
are at all tight, restrict the child’s movements. 
The body should be kept warm, not by heavy 
clothing, but by exercise and proper food A light 
woollen combination garment next to the skin 
should always be worn It will keep the vital 
parts warm, and prevents the moisture being 
retained against the skin, smee evaporation will 
be possible. 

Causes of Cold 

Apart from infection, one of the chief caus» 
of cold in the nursery is bad air "We know more 
about hygiene than our grandmothers did, and 
have improved upon early Victorian methods 
of bringing up children At the same time, a 
stuffy nursery is only too common, even nowa- 
days On wet days children are often kept shut 
up in the nursery with closed windows After 
an hour or two all the pure air 111 the nursery is 
used up, and they spend the rest of the day 
breathing over and over again the air they 
have exi»ired charged with noxious gases T he 
lesult IS the vitality of their whole icspiia- 
tory tract is lowered, and next day when they 
go out of doors they are liable to chill 

( old in the head is always due to mft'ction, 
but chill and stuffy 100ms make the child 
succumb to infection If, instead of playing in a 
stuffy nursery when they cannot get out of 
doois, the room is propeily ventilated, ami the 
children arc turned out of the room once or twice 
in the day when all the doors arid window's are 
tipeiied for a few minutes, thi*y w'oiild probably 
escape cold in the head 

The very first point in the prevention of cold 


IS efheient ventilation day and night in children’s 
rooms. Sensible feeding, which we have already 
considered, will also help to do away with cold 
in the nursery. Many doctors have noted that a 
cold in the head often follows an attack of 
biliousness or dyspepsia. The reason is that over- 
eating causes obstruction to the circulation of 
the digestive organs. This influences the whole 
circnldtoiy system, and obstruction to circulation 
IS the first stage of inflammation. 

What la a “Cold*'? 

“ Cold ” IS inflammation of the structures of 
the respiratory system Thus, sensible diet and 
the absence of over-feeding would prevent a 
great many causes of colds 

During the wanter, chiKircn often contract cold 
at the various festivities of the season A 
children’s party i** a fruitful source of cold First, 
there is the risk of chill after dancing or playing 
in hot rooms Secondly, ovci -eating of indiges- 
tible foods has the penalty of cold m the head 
next morning 1 hirdly, the risk of infection from 
one chilli to another is certainly a considei ation. 

At all such gatherings there is at least one 
child present snifimg and coughing and dis- 
tributing the germs of cold in the head around 
him If the room is well ventilated, the germs, of 
couise, have less chance of doing any harm, but 
il the room is stuffy, if the children aie over- 
heated, and they breathe these microbes into 
Iheir lungs, they arc very liable to succumb to 
the infection, especially if they get out into the 
told air afterwards insulficientlv wrapped up, 
and become chilled 

When a child catches cold, if he has no rise of 
temperature he does not require to stay in bed. 
A gentle aiK*ueiit and light <b**t for a day or two 
are advisable 1 1 there is a rise m temperature, 
the child should be kept m bed, ami tieated with 
light diet ciml othei nieasuies advised in the 
article on fevei ishness, ior a fi \v days 

A practical point for motheis to remember 
is the danger of cold sjireading liom one i,luld to 
another tliroiigh using the same handkerchief 
or sleeping in the sami* bed It is a little diihcult 
to get a young child to inhali medicated steam, 
but the main point is to keep him warm, give hot 
drinks and light diet, and to have the room well 
ventilated and ki*pt w'arm with a lire In oidinary 
cold in the head no other nie.isiiros aic nece>>saiy. 
The application of a little vaseline and eucalyptus 
oil in the strength of a drachm of oil to an ounce 
ol vaseline may bt applied to the nostrils with a 
ramelhair bni’sli A few diops of eucalyptus 
oil spimkled on the undervest is a good thing. 
It IS mlialcd as it evaporates, thus compelling 
the child to breathe an antiseptic atmosphere. 


COMMON AILMENT.S AND 
THOR. TREATMENT 


( outiHueti Jrom favf JJJt, f’trt lo 

In all casts of serious illness a doctor should 1 m, in attendaiice The itironii.ition givcti in this section merely serves as a guide in 
reiognising the. most common ailments 

Giddiness, or Vertigo, is a sensation of or debility, is a common cause of giddiness in 

disturbed equilibrium, or balance It may young jieople. It is frequently present m conva- 

be exceedingly slight, following upon sudden lescence, due to the same cause — vtz., poverty of 

movement, or become so marked as to cause blood and debihty of the heart and circulatory 

staggering, reeling, or falling down. It may be system generally. In these cases an attack of 

due to a great variety of causes. Simple anscmia. giddiness may result in faintmg, or may pass 
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ofi, especially if the patient lies down quietly. 
In old people giddiness is sometimes associate 
with heart weakness or high tension in the 
circulation, due, perhaps, to uric acid in the blood. 
On the other ha^, excessive smoking is a simple 
and very common cause of giddiness, from its de- 
pressing action upon the heart Alcohol acts in 
the same wav. and certain drugs, such as qummc, 
cause giddiness and ringing in the cars Gid- 
diness is very often associated with disorders 
of the eyes and cars. It may be caused by short 
sight or by squint. In both cases there is 
weakness of the muscles of the eyeliall. This 
form of giddiness can generally be distmguished 
by the simple expedient of shutting the eyes, 
when the dizzy sensation passes off Ihc 
giddiness of Alpine climbers and the sea-sickness 
of many people frequently originate from some 
minor defect m the anatomy of the eye 

When giddiness is associated with deafness, 
the cause of the trouble is almost certainly 
due to some auditory defect In such cases an 
car specialist should always be consulted, as 
attc'iitioii to th<- ear condition is tin best method 
of dealing w’lth the giddiness Many neivous 
affections, ini hiding hysteria and neurasthenia, 
are .issociated with attacks of giddiness Jt 
is this nersous giddinesss that often affects 
peojilc who ari overwoiketl or undergoing great 
nerve or mental sliam, and lieatment consists 
in nerve rest, attention to geneial health, and 
removal of any cause of worry or strain. The 
vertigo of epile|)sy has been desenbed under 
that ilisease 

Lastly, giddiness is sometimes associated 
with disorders of the digestive systc-in, and 
attention to any existing derangement of 
digestion is an important detail in tic.itment 
Whenever the giddiness is associated with 
hc’adache, voniitiug, oi convulsions, a dcKtor 
should Im* consulted, as these symptoms suggest 
some affection of the nervous system which 
requiies piofi ssiunal care 
Glands (Enlarged) Swelling or enlarge- 
ment oi the lymphatic glaiuls, espc*cially m 
the neck, ainijiit, and gioiu, is a compara- 
tively fiecjuciit occurnuce from \anous 
causes Dining the acute fevers the lymphatic 
glands swell In diplilheiia the glands of tlie 
neck aie very’ much affecteil, due to the 
.ibsorplum oi jioison from the throat 'Jnbei- 
cular disease of tlie glands of the neck is 
veiv common amongst cluklien, and loqiiires 
tieutnuiit, .is till re is daugei that, when they 
are lugUited, they may ulceiate and leave a 
peimaiunt scai In such poisonous conditions 
of the bloul as in earner, mlargemeiit of the 
glands invaii.ibly arises Injuries which aic 
followed by ab'^uiption of septic or jioisoned 
maltei into the blooil give rise to i-nlargemeut of 
the neighbouring glands If cliit is allowed to 
enter b>' sonn wound .iboiit the loot, or dye 
fiom a stocking is absorbed into the blood, 
swelling of the glands at the groin xery fre- 
quently occuis In the same way the glands at 
the elliow and aiin-pit may become painful 
and eiilaiged when sejitic inattei is ubsoibed 
fioni a wouiul in tlu tnigei 

Domestic treatment in most cases of glandular 
enlargement is of very little use In some cases 
no action reijuires to be taken, but m other 
cases of enlarged glands surgical interference 
is called lc>r. 

Gout IS a disease associated with disordered 
nutrition and excessive formation of uric acid 
111 the system. '1 his prcxluccs acute inflammation 


of the joints, d«e to ^ fwdiiwn mate 

round about the joints. The cause ol the dis- 
order is not definitely determined. There is 
some defect m the oxidation of the food, and the 
waste products of the body arc not properly 
disposed of. The hereditary influence is con- 
siderable. Certain families seem to be more 
liable to the disease, which occurs almost entirely 
m men over the prime of life. ComfortabJie 
living, associated with a liberal allowance of 
alcohol, encourage gout. Excess of butcher’s 
meat and mfrogenous food, and the drinking of 
heavy wines, such as port, sherry, and malt 
liquors, increase any tendency to the disease. 
Lead-workers are more liable to gout, whilst 
lack of muscular exercise is a very important 
factor. As a general rule, an excess of nitro- 
genous food, especially flesh foods, brings about 
an accumulation of waste products in the system, 
the chief of which is unc acid. This uric acid 
circulates in the blood, and gets deposited 
aliout the joints in a crystalline form, causing 
suddin inflammation m the joints. 

Changes take place m the tissues of the 
joints, the hrst generally involved being the 
great toe, the ankles and knees, and the joints 
of the hands and wrists. Little chalk stones 
sometimes appear underneath the skin in the 
iieighbourhootl of the joints, which may ulcerate. 
The joint gradually becomes stifl and im- 
mo\ able, and chalky deposits may ajipear in the 
cartilage of the ear and nose as small w'hite 
lumps 

'there are three mam forms of gout — acute, 
chronic, ami iriegular 

Afuie gout generally begins with a twinge 
somewhere in the joints ol the hands and feet, 
irritability of temper, and dyspeptic symptoms. 
The joint at the base of the big toe is the most 
fiequeiitly affected, and the pain is said to be 
of an agonising description, 'the joint swells 
and IxTomes hot and red, and there may be a 
good tical of fever or use of teinjierature* The 
symjitoiiis are generally worse at night, and 
may last several nights m succession, causing 
sleeplessness Ihe dyspeptic symptoms consist 
of lack of aiqietite and tenderness over the 
stomach and liver. 'Iheie may be catarrh of the 
miKous iiRinbranes of the nose and throat. 
Aftei an attack of gout the jiatieiit is giMierally 
much belter in health lor a few weeks or months, 
but as lime goes on the intervals between attacks 
btcoine shorter, and the disease becomes more 
or Jess chionic, or constant 

In throHH gout seveial joints .ire affected, 
and they giadually become ii regular and de- 
fojiiied ] it lie chalk stones become deposited 
near the joints and over the tendons, .and ulcera- 
tion ol these rhalk stones very commonly occurs 
about the knuckles Ociasibnally more acute 
attacks aie apt to develop, and depiession and 
in it ability, owing to the jiain and poisoned 
condition of the blood, are occasioned. 

Jrngular gout is the name given to a sort of 
gouty state of the general health. In certain 
gouty families one or two may suffer from acute 
or chronic gout, whilst others may escape any 
joint affection, Init show symptoms of irregular 
gout, such as dyspepsia, eczema, attacks of 
biliousness, or affections of the heart and ciicu- 
latory system. Headache and neuralgia are 
sometimes gouty in origin, and people who are 
of the gouty type are liable to suffer from chronic 
bronchitis and certain eye affections. 

The treatment of gout will be dealt with 
in Part 12. 
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THE BRITISH AMBASSADRESS IN PARIS 

I!> ■ CHCIL AUK” 

The Embassy— -The Position of an Ambassadress in Republican France— A Literary Ambassadress — 
The Dcmi-toilette in Pans — T'he Peacemakers of the World 


'T’lii Biilish Lwmluss\ 111 iho F.aiboni" Si 
Honoio IS no longer the Metc.i oi dipU)- 
matisls, ,illhough it slill represints one of 
the most clcsirdblc of nmbtissdcloiial ]>osts 
PolilKdlly, It IS, of couise, .is imjioiitiiil as 
ever, and it (aiiies a salan o1 over ;/ 11,000 
.1 yc.u, bill mucli ol tJie "old glaiuotir has 
(lepaitcd with I he obhterat<‘d list ol histone 
names mIikIi onct lejircscnled the Fietuh 
ofiit'dl woiM 

'lh<‘ house itself is slml oil bom the 
r'dubomg St Jlonore b> a higli n.ill, and is 
approached thiough a court raid It st.inds 
in its own gioiinds, and the beaut itiil 
g.arden in the k.u is bnlhanilx illiiminated 
when suinmci Jetes aie gnen It is witliin 
easy dist.iiKe of the liivsee Palace, ilie rc*si- 
dcnce of the Piesident of the Rejiublic, and 


at m> great distaiue bom the Ministry of 
tile Intel 101 .ind Hk L'loiadinv The Embassy, 
like a shij) at se.i. foiins jiait of the tcirilory 
lepiesenteil bv llu' tkig wliuli w.ims above 
it \11 ineinlicMs ol it, « m n the s( naiits, an* 
iniininu' boin all kiws .ind j in isdit lions 
other than lliosi ol Hr loiiiitry they rt'pre- 
st 111 They (aniiot l)e aii(‘sted, they c.innol 
be jnosei uUtl, and tlu \mbass.uloi isixem])! 
lioin all t.ivition and ( le .oms Duties. 

'Ihe \inbass.idie' in P.nis now le.nls a 
nnu h (pin t< i hk than did hi i jui'deussors 
oi the old da\^ l aiibassx i ntei tainirients 
must be ad.ijibd lo tlie soii.il ainios- 
pheie ol .1 loimtic, and it would be folly 
to cull 1 lam now in <1 UMiiiiei that lould 
\ le with the sjilindouis of tlu* Seiond 
1 lUjiiK 01 tin* loint ill Louis XV Uhe 



The British Embassy at Paris, a stately mansion standing in ns own grounds The Embassy forms part of the territory whose flag 
It flies, and its residents are amenable to that lurisdiction alone 
Photos, Lhusifau J lavieti$ 
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functions now are even less brilliant than 
they were in the time when Lady Granville 
did the honours of England in France ” 
with patrician grace. The reserve of her 
manner charmed the French to emulation 
at a time when the mla^ma oi party politics 
hung over the salons of their own great 
ladies. The gatherings at the Embassy now 
partake of a family character, although, if 
advisable, they could easily be invesstcd with 
greater display 

The present Ambassadress, Lady Bertie, 
confines her hospitality within a compara- 
tively small circle She is vci y fond of bridge 
jiartics and quiet 
amusements . she 
dresses v e i y 
simply, and does 
not regret +he aVi- 
sence of social 
g a 1 e 1 1C s She 
exercises, h o w - 
ever, the greatest 
tait in being 
gracious to <ill. 
without Ix’iiig too 
familiar , .ind this 
IS an cidmir.ible 
quality nowadays, 
when Soelet^ is 
comjiosed of nuiny 
heterogeneous ele- 
ments. She sh, ires 
her husband ’s 
pnvilegc of Ix'iiig 
brought into con- 
tact with rcm.irk- 
able men and 
women, but phiys 
a passive lole 111 
proceedings iijioii 
which depend the 
fate of em})ires 

She spends her 
time veiy mu< li 
like any other 
real huh — in 
riving, in \ isiting 
one 01 othei ol 
the man ybeauti fill 
art giilleries, in 
exchanging social 
calls, or in patron- 
ising cli.iritable 
institutions She 
is jurticiihiilv inteicsted in the Ada Leigh 
Home toi haiglish Women, founded in 1872 

Hei atternoon parties unite the best set® 
of the sodal woild, althougli the iamilies of 
the old French nobilit\ now kee}i more or 
less to themsehes, and' the new “ jnllais of 
Society ” are not free fioni resentment at 
their attitude 

A Literary Ambassadress 

One of Lady Bertie’s picdecessois Wtis 
Ladv Currie — “ \’'iolet Fane ” of the hisci- 
nating pen. She it was who held a literal y 
salon at the Embassy, and surrounded herself 
with celebrities of the artistic and scientific 
world. Her charming poem, *"For E^er and 


For Ever,’* which Tosti has set to music, is 
known to all lovers of song. One recalls her 
half-whimsical, half-pathetic remark, when 
she was first called upon to fill the post of 
Ambassadress : “ Well, perhaps with a new 
tiara and a bottle of hair-dye I may be able 
to hold my own ” But she needed neither 
the one nor the other, for she possessed that 
indefinable and compelling charm which is 
more potent than the bloom of youth. 

The Official Reception 

Lady Dufferin left here, as elsewhere, the 
impress of her inimitable grace and ami- 
ability, and IS 
still spoken of m 
Pans with en- 
thusiasm by those 
who knew her most 
inlimatcl} 

When tlic Am- 
bassador arrives 
m Pans, the fact 
IS notified to the 
Picsidcnt, who 
appoints an houi 
foi receiving the 
envoy m his offii lal 
tajiacilyasaiepie- 
sentalive oJ the 
jicrson of his f-ove- 
reign Carnages 
and escort are sent 
to the Embassy to 
conduit him to 
the El}^6c under 
the auspices of the 
iricoloY cockade. 
No difference is 
made in th(‘ chai- 
aclcr of credentials 
to the heads of 
republican and 
monarchical coun- 
tries, although, of 
course, much re- 
prcscntalivc 
glitter of neccssit y 
falls away. 

The Ambassa- 
dress IS jircscnted 
to the President's 
wife, and from that 
moment is an im- 
portant figure in 
t he .social vvoi Id The receptions at the Elysce 
are no longer the mot ley gatherings they were 
during the earlier days of the Third Republic, 
although La France qui s' amuse is a vciy 
diffcient one from that ot the days of the 
Compiegnc stag hunts and shooting parlies, 
when the poet emperor, Louis Napoleon, 
dreamed of being JJ Empereur Soletl 

Ceremonj’ and piecedciice, however, reign 
no longer as they did at the Tuileries when 
Napoleon III married Mademoiselle dc 
Monti] o, and everybody seemed to be smitten 
with "ermine fever. ” 

Madame de Girardm spoke of Paris as 
Va^sena^ des modes, and the innate grace 



The Grand Ball Room at the British Embassy, Pans The simplicity of a 
republican government makes the social entertainments of an Ambassadress less 
brilliant and splendid but calls for the possession of great tact and diplomacy 
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and good taste of the Parisicnnc seems 
ever green. The English custom ot wearing 
low dresses at all dinner parties and theatres 
does not hold good in Pans, any more than 
in other Continental capitals, and at the 
intimate little Embassy dinners one may sec 
the demi-toilette in all its perfection Full 
dress, how'ever, is always worn at the 
gorgeous gala performances at the Giand 
Opera, which is the finest la the w'orld, and 
covers an area of two and three-quarter 
acres. Here the Ambtissadrcss has her 
appointed place, and in the absence of Court 
life these gatherings resolve themselves into 
the most brilliant Society functions People 
dress also for the perform«inces at the 
Theatre Fran9ais, the Odeon, and the Opeia 
Comique. The season in Pans coincides 
more or less with our ow'ii, but the hi an 
monde of Pans is often seen here at Good- 
wood and the last Court ball 

Paris and the late King Edward 

The late King Edward VI T was never 
happier than wdien in this delightful caintal 
He stayi'd mostly at the Hotel Biistol, and 
entertained there a great deal 

Many a talc of wit and humour is told in 
( onnection w’lth the Embassy dinner parties 
some years ago Once a certain Comless<' 

t]’A was spoken of as the i>robab’o 

author of the much-discussed “ Societ 6 do 
Beilin,” and an exalted personage le- 
marked : ” Wliat a pity i When I had (he 
pleasutc of knowing her she wes contented 
wnth being mciely beautiful ” 


On another occasion, the wife of a newly 
made official was painfully ill at ease. As 
women are alw^aj^s remarkable when out of 
their clement, the same exalted individual, 
after a quick glance in her direction, said, 
sotto voce, to the lady next to him . ” Madame 

Z has caught the * air aristocratique ' 

from the wrong model, and looks merely 
like .1 w'om.in with a note of interrogation 
after her name ” 

A Home In Exile 

A l.idy who boasted of having done little 
else but travel ever since she could lemember 
wras looked at curiously by him as he re- 
marked ” I always beware of a woman 
whose cradle was a travelling trunk ” Adding 

inconscquently ” If the Comlessc dc B 

continues much longei fanning herself so 
eneigetically w'hilc w'hisjjciing to poor old 

R . the latter will be laid up again with 

car-achc foi a w'cek ” 

Diplomatists arc the iicaeemakers of the 
world, and their w'lves pl.iy .in important 
part in the difhcull tiisk they are called upon 
to pcrfoim m conducting the intercoiiisc of 
nations with each othei Exceptional 
cpialities are needed with which to meet an 
exceptional jiosition, and the subtlety of 
tact c.in be exercised until it becomes a fine 
art 

Diplomacy is said to imply more or less 
exile, yet the Ami lassad less can transfoim 
this exile into home, while at the same time 
upholding tlu' traditions of the mother 
country in a foieigii land 



No. 7. NEW FASHIONS IN DINNERS 

By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

The Lightness and Grace of the Modern Dinner^table and its Appointments— A Beautiful Table 
is Best Left Uncovered— Dinner-ware no Longer Decorated- Modern Glass for the Dinner^table 


Though dinner at several round tables is 
* impossible in small rooms, the fashion has 
come to stay in the large and siiacioiis houses 
of the well-to-do in town or country 

But the up-to-date dinner-table is not the 
wide and cumbrous article it was m the 
Victori.ni er.) And in this it corrcsjionds 
with the lighter, shorter menu that w'C ow'e 
to the influence of the late King Edward 
The table is now much narrow'cr, the decor- 
ations are more graceful, w'hcthcr of flow'crs 
or other ornaments The great Ixiwls of 
roses or chrysanthemums that made a fence 
down the centre of the old-fashioned wide 
table are now replaced by slender vases in 
lovely glass, or in beautiful bronze, gun- 
metal, or exquisite china receptacles. The 
narrower table is ako very convenient for 
those who converse across it — a difficult 


matter when scji.iratcd by foui or five feet 
from one’s interlocutor, amid the buzz of talk 
that IS always going on 

The t.iblecloth is not alw.'iys now in 
evidence A long table in fine oak or 
walnut or teak with a richly carved border 
would have its Ixi.iuty hidden by the cloth. 

A drift of jialc-tinled chiffon is .sometimes 
arranged down the centie, bordered with a 
rail of smilax of small clusters of green-and- 
gold ivy with its decorative, pointed leaves. 
Before each person is set a large lace d’oyley, 
usually lined with silk in the same colour as 
the chiffon in the centie, and hostesses who 
value the beauty of the table place under 
this lining a very thick round of pasteboard 
or corrugated paper, that the hot plate may 
not come into contact wnth the polished 
surfacf of the table. The articles in fonner 
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g ive beautiful schemes of modem table 
ecoration. 

In the old days, when joints, pies, poultry, 
vegetables, were all put on the table and 
carved thereon, there was no chance for 
the light and delicate decoration of to-day. 
Feathery foliage and choice blooms glow 
radiant under the shaded lights, which fall 
full upon them, but are carefully screened 
from the faces of the diners. The now 
universal dinner & la russe also gives oppor- 
tunity for the display — always m moder- 
ation— of silver ornaments, or other quaint 
httlc objects, finely modelled and possessing 
artistic if but little intrinsic value. 

The Dinner Service and Qlasa 
The dinner service mo.st admired is plain, 
creamy white, very highly glazed, with no 
ornament Ix'yond a oorder in some dis- 
tinctive colour and the owner’s monogram. 
The well-covered designs that delighted our 
grandmothers are no longer considered in 
good taste, and the “ sweetly pretty ” roses 
and jasmine ol our mothers’ dajrs have been 
replaced by a certain seventy that is far from 
being out of phice in articles from which 
one cats. 

" I like to sec what I am eating,” said a 
well-known dowager, who refused to touch 
soup served on a plate adorned with butter- 
flies and moths in many sizes ” How can I 
tell that these cre.itures are not real ? ” 

Her daughtcT-iii-law hostess, though 
feeling snubbed, was fain to confess that 
this view of the m«iUer had not occurred to 
her before, but that she lecogmsed its 
justice wiien it had been pointed out 

Table glass is, if possible, more beautiful 
than ever The shapes used aTe very graceful, 
especially the tall wine-glasses with twisted 
stems in shades of green and gold Cut glass 
will never go out of fashion, chiefly because 
it IS so expensive tluit only the wealthy 
can afford to have it, and it is, therefore, 
exclusive. 


Thistle-shaped tumblers and wine-glasses 
are much favoured. The shape is exactly 
that of the blossom, and the cut glass being 
massed round the part held in the hand 
makes the grip very secure. Glass decorated 
with gold IS a^ in great favour. The tracery 
is usually light and graceful, not of the heavy 
kind that might give grounds for an imputa< 
tion of ostentation. 

Coffee-cups 

The old rule that claret glasses should be 
red, hock glasses green, no longer holds good. 
The shape alone distinguishes them. Cham- 
pagne glasses arc sometimes rimmed with 
gold. Some tall-stemmed hock glasses have 
violets with gold stems twining round the 
bowls The lovely Carlsbad glass is shaded 
from the stem upwards, and looks very well 
when the scheme of decoration leads up to 
tliem 

Coffee-cups grow smaller and smaller, and 
the coffee itself becomes stronger and also 
more delicious. Coffee was at one time the 
weak point of an English dinner, but there 
are now so many coffee machines for brewing 
it on scientific fines, and so many travellers 
abroad have brought home a knowledge of 
what it ought to be, that bad coffee is as 
exceptional in Britain as good tea is abroad. 

Dessert 

Dessert is coming again into vogue after 
having fallen out of line with the rest of a 
good dinner, for some reason that no one 
seems to understand. Grapes are a standing 
dish, and California sends us magnificent 
peaches and apricots that make a glowing 
colour on the table. 

Finger-glasses are still put on the table 
in all the best houses. They should match 
the rest of the table glass Sometimes 
a single blossom floats upon the water. 
At certain restaurants a slice of lemon is 
placed m the glasses, perhaps with the 
idea of removing stains produced by the 
handling of nuts 



ETIQUETTE FOR GIRLS 



By "MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

Charm of Manner Is a Gift Rare but Valuable — The Shy Girl — Little Actions and Little Ways 
are of Very Great Importance — The Fascinating Girl often is Misunderstood by Men^ especially 

Young Men 


Cew of us estimate at its full value the 
* extraordinary influence of manner But 
Lord Lytton said of it that '* it will do more 
for you tha» anything except money ” 

Tf statistics could be compiled, we should 
robably find that only about one in every 
undred English girls enjoy the advantages 
of an easy, pleasant manner. Some of the 
rest look actually forbidding, others are 
awkward and ill at ease. At heart they 
may be— probably are — ^full of loving kind- 


ness and a keen desire to please, but they 
have not acquired the charm of manner, and 
envy intensely the fortunate girls who possess 
It 

A knowledge of all the rules of good 
breeding, useful as it is, even necessary, 
is as nothing when compared with ^at 
gay impulsiveness which makes every actioa 
graceful and renders a solecism easily for- 
givable. But the sensitive, shy, easily 
snubbed girl feels smitten to the heart if 
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ih« is sdlKX>nvicted 6t having done some- 
thing awkward or unintentionally ill- 
mannered. In sheer self-defence she has to 
axtn herself with a perfect knowledge at 
all points of the customs of the society 
in which her lot is cast, knowing well that 
she has nothing to hope from herself or 
her manner in extricating her from any 
difficulty. 

She may be sweet and true and warm of 
heart, but she often goes scowling through 
the world simply because of shyness and self- 
distrust She would love to smile and be 
pleasant. She longs to be liked, but her 
manner is against her. and she knows it, 
and is doubly handicapped by the know- 
ledge. 

The Gaudy Manner 

A gaudy manner is to be avoided. ** Nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles " and the 
ternbly arch look in which some girls 
indulge are .all mistakes So is bridling 
So is “ drawing oneself up to one’s full 
height,” whether the stature be five foot 
one or five foot eleven All these things 
belong to a past age of manners, and, like 
many other characteristics of a previous 
generation, have sunk to, and found a place 
in. the lower strata of society. 

In one of his novels, Mr E. F. Benson 
makes someone say ” I knew she was 
not a lady by the way she set down her feet ” 
Very slight indications suffice for a judg- 
ment. The way a girl shakes hands is 
sometimes quite enough The quiet ease 
with which the well-bred comport them- 
.selves, the simple way they say what they 
have to say, and the calm repose of features, 
hands, arms and attitude all speak for 
themselves. 

In other cases the desire to be m evidence, 
and attract attention, is only too clear 

*‘She*5 A1wa>s Like Thatl'* 

The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-table ” 
said that when he heard a girl say ” Haouw ? ’ 
he knew more about her than a whole 
biography could tell him In the same way 
the mode of greeting a young man is an 
eloquent indication to the observer of a 
young woman’s character. Ornate gesture, 
unnecessary movements of the head and 
swa5dngs of the body are what is called 
” batd form,” sometimes affectation. This 
flamboyant, efflorescent restlessness is con- 
trary to all the canons of good breeding 

On the other hand, a cold voice and 
::hilling manner belong to an extreme to 
be avoided. ” I’ve done or said something 
to offend your friend,” said a girl one day, 
.speaking of another girl to whom she had 
been introduced. ” Oh, no ; she’s always 
like that. It’s her way She’s one of the 
people who need knowing ” 
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There may be a warm and sympathetic 
nature beneath aU this coldness, and thought 
it does not do to wear one’s heart upon one's 
sleeve, it is greatly to a girl’s disadvantage 
that she should misrepresent herself so 
completely to new acquaintances. The 
world moves with such rapidity that there 
IS not always time for breaking down the 
barrier of a cold reserve. 

The Unconscious Plirt 

A young woman, secretary of a woman's 
club, actually lost the appointment — an 
excellent one, for which she was well suited 
in other resjictts — because her manner was 
found so disagreeable by most of the members^ 
and had even deterred some intending 
members from joining 

In subordinate positions such as hers, 
the rule of conduct should be a nice mean 
between over-effusiveness and cold indif- 
ference, resulting at least in that appear- 
ance of personal interest in others which 
is the perfection ol good manners. It 
usually distinguishes the girl shop-assistant. 
However tired she may be, however 
troublesome the customei , tins type of 
hard worker is .ulmirable m her self-control 
and patient endurance Young women of 
slightly superior station are apt to neglect 
this very important part of their duty 

A very charming manner is often mis- 
understood by men, particukirly young men. 
A girl smiles when talking, and turns the 
conversation upon the man himself, his likes 
and dislikes, his doings in the world, as every 
woman of tact mvaiiablv does, not from 
curiosity, but from pure politeness Finding 
her attention absoibcd in him, he draws 
a false conclusion, flattering to his vanity, 
and retains it until he discovers that she 
IS just the same to other men. He then sets 
her down as a flirt, and quite unjustly. 
Irish girls arc addicted to tins genial, cordial 
manner They are usually popular in 
society on that account. 

NobleAse Obligee 

The code of manners for girls is so much 
altered since Victorian times as to be almost 
revolutionary. A young woman is no 
longer a negligible quantity She is a person 
to reckon with, and with the consciousness 
of her new position, she is rapidly making 
herself fit for it The ebullition of the 
transition stage is passing, and the tranquil 
settling down to her work in the world 
IS taking Its place Etiquette is changing 
with the new order of things, but a law that 
never alters is that of noblesse oblige, the 
obligation of sweet womanhood to make 
the world a pleasant place for those about 
her, whether they engaged m work 
or play. 
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Conducted by the Editress of “ Fashions For All 


In this important section of ICvkry Woman’s Encvclop.eui a every aspect of dress will he dealt 

with by practical and expeneiu ed writers. The history of dress from earliest times will be told, and 

practical and useful information will be giv'en in 
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No. 3. THE RUBY 

By The Hon. Mrs. FITZROY STFAVART 

The Immense Value of the Ruby — The ** Pigeon^s Blood Ruby— Artificial Rubies— How to 
Detect a False Ruby — ^Some Famous Rubies^ Ancient and Modern — Where Rubies are Found — 

Scottish Rubies 


A MONO precious gems the rubv ranks next 
in value to the emerald, and is ecju.il 
to the blue sapphire as regards liardni'ss, 
both being second m this respett to the 
diamond 

It IS a stone of grc.it beauty and richness 
of colour, and a clear, transparent, and 
flawless ruby commands a high price m the 
market Large rubies are much raier 
than large diamonds, and lor .1 jx'rfect ruby 
a far bigger sum will be ollered than for a 
diamond of the same quality At the tune 
of writing a fine ruby costs from £50 to 
£60 a carat 

The Masculine and Feminine Ruby 

As regards size, a good rubv of three carats 
is a great rarity, a perfect stone seldom 
exceeds eight carats, and one of tim carats is 
almost priceless In fact, for rubies of great 
size there is no fixed market, and fabulous 
sums have been paid for stones that were 
wanted for any special purpose Mr 
Streeter, a great authority on the subject, 
states that 0,000 has been paid for a single 
ruby, but that was, of course, a large and 
faultless specimen 

The particular sharle of red possessed by a 
ruby to a great extent determines its value. 
These shades of colour differ m a marked 
manner in different specimens. Thus a one- 
carat stone of a oale ro-sp tint mav fptrh 


only £z, a jirice tlial contrasts strangely 
with the cost of a stouc of the same weight 
but of a deep led colour Oddly enough, 
rubies of a iiih red line aie called masculine, 
while the pale light ones arc known as 
lemmme 

'Fhc Burmese have a mythical belief that 
rubies rijxm m the earth, that they are at 
first colourless, tind as they grow ripe 
Ix'comc gradually yellow, green, blue, and 
at last deep red, this latter liemg the highest 
point of beauty .ind richness 

In reality', rubies are either found in loose 
sand or (/eh) is or else embedded m basalt 
or granite The shade most admired m 
rubies is a deep, pure tannine red, or else 
red with a solt bluLsh tinge Tins latter 
colour h.is been compared by the Burmese 
to the blood of a freshly killed pigeon 
Hence the term " ingcoii's blood ” rubies, 
which denotes by far the finest sjxicimens. 

How tho Stone ia Cut 

Rubles arc usually cut with facets, but 
arc sometimes cut en rabjchoii But the 
brilliant form is more often bliosen, as it 
displays the beauties of the stone to the 
best advantage In Burma, the' chief 
home of the ruby, the stones are cut en 
cabjchon before they come to the market, 
but i| this style does not improve them, are 

rppiil- r»n orriv<i1 in 







A ruby is sometimes, but not often, 
approached very closely in appearance by 
the spinel and the garnet. 

Fraud can be practised by selling these 
two stones in place of the genuine article. 
In fact, the so-called rubies of cheap jewel- 
lery are more often than not either spmel- 
ruby or red tourmaline. In this case an 
examination by the eye alone proves by no 
means satisfactory However, there is hope 
for the novice, as an instrument known as 
the dichroscopc seems safe to render the 
distinction a matter of certainty, if the stone 
in question is subjected to a searching 
examination. Oriental rubies belong to the 
hexagonal system, and, unlike the spinel, are 
always dichroic Hence this instrument 
enables the inquirer to see whether the gem 
possesses tlic property of dichroism — that 
IS, of exhibiting two distinct colours when 
viewed from different directions. The spmel 
and the garnet display no dichroism 
Imitation Rubles 

Rubier, can be imitated easily. But, as 
stated m the article on emeralds, a precious 
stone can be distinguished from its copy 
in glass by the simple test of its hardness. 
A file will test a ruby in the same way as 
it does an emerald— indeed, even more so, 
on account of the ruby’s greater hardness. 
Experts declare also that .sham stones are 
wanner to the touch than real gems, and 
that a drop of water will flatten and .spread 
over the surface of a made stone, as it will 
not do in the case of the genuine article 

The ruby is a stone which has been pro- 
duced in Its actual form by artificial means, 
and in cry.stals of f.iir si/c, which show all 
the characlenslics of the natural mineral. 
As early as 1837 ^sni.t!! rubies were produced 
chemically, but it was not until 1878 that 
rubies were manufactured on a .scale of 
commercial importance The honour of this 
achievement belongs to the French chemist, 
Frcmy, and lubies made by him have been 
mounted as gems m both a cut and uncut 
condition They sIionnccI a hardness equal 
to that of the leal stone, and were also 
utilised as the pivot-supjxjrt of watches. 
But the cost of these lubies is so high as to 
make* them no cheajier than the genuine 
stones. 

Rubies can be formed also by means of 
what is knowm as reconstruction, a process 
mentioned in the aiticlc on EmertUds (page 
1231, Part fo) This is done by means of 
chips of rubies or pow'dered rubies, and 
is a confessed imitation 

Some Itlatoric Stonea 

Rubies were knowm to the ancients, and 
were worn by the beauties of past centuries. 
Theophrastus speaks of the stone as having 
the .appearance of a burning coal when held 
up to the sun, and for a very small one lie is 
said to have given forty gold pieces Ikjn- 
venuto Cellini, too, relates that in his day 
a perfect ruby cost 800 d*or, whilst a 
diamond of like weight was valued at only 
100 icus* * 


There are some historical rubies on record 
For instance, in our own Crown jewels ma} 
be seen the histone, pear-shaped rubj 
which was worn by the Black Prince in the 
front of his helmet at the battles of Cr6c\ 
and Poitiers, and which, later on, with 
Henry V., blazed over the field of Agmeourt. 
A ruby the size of a pigeon’s egg is to be 
found in the Russian regalia. This was 
presented to the Empress Cathenne of 
Russia by Gustavus III of Sweden, when 
that monarch was her guest m St. Peters- 
burg in 1777 

Tavernier relates that the throne of the 
Great Mogul was adorned by 108 rubies of 
from 100 to 200 carats each, faultless in 
form and colour And, accordmg to Marco 
Polo, a single ruby owned by the King of 
Ceylon was a span m length, as thick as a 
man’s arm, and entirely flawless. Kubla 
Khan saw and coveted it, and offered for it 
the pnee of a city, but the monarch refused 
to part with his treasure. 

In spite of its great hardness the ruby has 
been engraved, and two famous engraved 
rubies belonged to the Hope collection. One 
represented the head of Jupiter, and the other 
a full-length figure of Minerva. 

To speak of more recent times, the two 
most importaijt rubies ever known in Europe 
were brought into this country in the year 
1875 These were sent by the Burmese 
Government, and were of the finest quality. 
One weighed 32 carats and the other over 38. 
Another splendid stone found in the Burmese 
mines weighed carats, and arrived in 
England m the year 1895 

The Grand Duchess Mane of Saxe-Coburg 
is said to possess the finest rubies in the 
world Splendid sets of rubies and diamonds 
arc also owned by the Duche.ss of West- 
minster, the Countess of Dudley, the Countess 
of Stradbrokc, Mrs Arthur James, and by 
Mrs Bradley Martin, who is one of our richest 
Americans. Lady Wimliornc has a superb 
jiear-shaped ruby that — like many other 
precious gems — came from the Hope collec- 
tion 

Where Rubles are Pound 

I^ady Carew is the owner of an historic 
niby of immense value This measures one 
inch and five-eighths m length by seven- 
eighths of an inch in width, weighs 133^^ 
carats, is uncut, and but slightly polished. It 
is engraved with Persian characters, and on it 
appear the names and titles of four great 
Mogul emperors The colour of this ruby is 
a rich rose, somewhat lighter than the 

pigeon’s blood ” colour of the so-called 
Oriental ruby. It was brought from Persia 
in the ’sixties by a great-uncle of Lady 
Carew. 

Rubies are found in Burma, Siam, and 
Ceylon, and the stone is also to be seen in 
China and Afghanistan A few rubies are 
met with in North Carolina, in the United 
States of America. Ruby-bearing gravels 
and sands seldom occur in Europe, but some 
are to be found in the Urals and m Bohemia. 
Small mbies have been found in Victoria 
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and in New South' Wales, and some line 
stones are said to have been found m New 
Guinea. 

But the best rubies in the world come 
from Upper Burma. These mines were 
opened up some years ago by Mr Streeter, 
a one-time jetveller m Bond Street. The 
distnct has as its trade centre the native town 
of Mogok, which is about a three days* 
journey from Mandalay. 

The Burmese Mine« 

This region embraces an area of forty-five 
square miles, but the ruby-bearing district 
IS far larger, and extends into the Shan 
States, and has been estimated at 400 
square miles The gem-bearing layer varies 
in thickness from ten inches to five feet, and 
IS overlaid by a sand and clay deposit from 
two and a half to twelve feet thick, in 
which the precious stones arc discovered 

The Burmese method of working the mines 
is extremely simple Small p,irtics of three 



A necklftce of diamonds and rubies Insid? the necklet is shown a finr set of cabochon rubies set with diamonds. Fine rubies 
are more costly gems than diamonds and depend for their value upon their colour 


masquerades as its more precious companion. 
This stone is found in the beds of nvers in 
Ceylon, Siam, and other eastern countries. 
Spinels may be met with also nearer home, 
for they occur in mountain streams in 
Wicklow, Iieland, and also at Elie in Fife- 
shire, Scotland At Elie they are found 
on the sandy beach near the harbour, and 
when the Duchess of Connaught and Pnneess 
Patricia stayed in the town they took much 
delight in collecting the Scotch rubies. 
A noted mineralogist has described these 
spinels as the most valuable gem to be 
found in Scotland 

1'he ruby is a stone which, unlike the 
emerald, has always held its own in popular 
favour It suits both youth and age, and 
Its rich glowing tints by no means detract 
from its rare refinement Rubies lend them- 
selves well to the most artistic treatment. 
But it must be admitted that, as regards 
these stones modern jewellers seem to have 
less success than the ancients How weh 


or four men work together and sink a pit, 
usually about four feet in diameter, through 
the surface of the gem-beanng gravel This 
gravel they take away in baskets and wash 
carefully, by which means the water and 
light stuff are removed, and also the earthy 
deposit Then the washed sand is taken out 
again and again, and re-washed in flat, fine- 
meshed baskets, after which any gems it 
contains are picked out of the residuum 
The apparatus for washing consists of a 
wooden trough about five feet long, and 
large enough for a man to stand in with 
comfort 

Dunng the last forty years much wealth 
in the shape of rubies has come from 
Burma. The above-mentioned stones, which 
were sent to England m 1875, fetched 
respectively the large sums of ;^io,ooo and 
;^ 20 , 000 . 

As ahead V stated, the suinel-rubv often 


we know the ruby ring that has a row of 
stones m a heavy gold setting, or the massive 
brooch or pendant in which rubies are mixed 
v'lth emeralds or other equally incongruous 
cc mpanions 

The Setting: of Rubles 

One of the happiest uses of the ruby is 
seen in the form of an inlay in gold vessels 
of Eastern oiigin These rubies arc generally 
small, cut en cahwhnn, and set in dull gold 
of exquisite workmanship And the same 
effect may be seen in old jx'ndants of 
the Renaissance 

Pearls accord well with rubies, and in the 
case of rubies cut en cabochon bnlliant-cut 
diamonds will be found to yield a sound 
combination. 

Garnets and red tourmalines — ^the rubies* 
poor ^lations — shall be dealt with in 
a later article. 


PRACTICAL millinery 

By Mrs. ERIC PRITCHARD 

CoHttHutd from Pag* looo. Part i 


TREATMENT OF FEATHERS, AIGRETTES, AND WINGS 

Feather Ornaments Popular from the Earliest Days — The Difficulty of Arranging Feathers i 
Millinery Overcome by the Use of Ears^^ — Attachtog the Feathers to the Hat — ^Real and Artifici* 

Aigrettes 


CiNCE prehistoric days a head-dress com- 
^ posed of trophies from the feathered com- 
munity has always held a foremost place 
in popularity — indeed, satirical folk can 
at times trace a strong similanty between 
fashionable millinery and the feather coronet 
of an Indian Redskin 

Curiously enough — though, perhaps, ama- 
teurs will not agree on this point — there is 
nothing more diiTicult than the skilful 
arrangement of ostrich feathers, and the 
same difficulties apply to the various 
aigrettes and wings that are so much worn 
as fashions come and go. 

The first essential is to get a firm foun- 
dation on which to fix your feather, and this 
foundation — which has been referred to 
in a previous article — is technically known 
as an ear.” (See page 327, Every woman’s 
ENCYCLOP. ffiDIA ) 

Made of a small piece of stiff net or spartra, 
an ordinary sized “ ear" measures 3 inches 
long by 3 inches wide, and it is wise to wire 
it all lound the 
edge (Fig ia.) 

At times 
milliners find 
it piefcrablc to 
round off the 
square edges as 
illust rated 
(Fig IB) 

Place your 
feather on to 
the centre of 
this " ear" and 
stitch firmly, 
Fig. la. A millinery "ear" msde of sp«rtra using No 16 

cotton. (See Fig 2 a ) 

Sometimes the " ear " is apt to show, 
therefore either a little fold of trimming 
IS arranged to hide it, or milliners sometmies 
" turn ” it to avoid the use of further 
trimming. (Fig. 2B ) 

Now the milliner has to choose the angle, 
varying with the fashion of the hour, at 
which she will set her trimming, and this 
is the test of the individual genius of tlie 
worker. The arrangement may have to be 
varied to suit particular wearers, but the 
usual mode is to place the “ ear " some- 
where on the crown and stitch through. 

Occasionally, an extra " ear " wiO be 
found necessary to steady the feather 
in the centre. If this be the case, the ear 
is sewn on to the inside of the feather, and 
then fastened on to the crown at the height 
required. , 

A loose stitch at the tip of the leather 



will perhaps be found necessary, but thi 
stitch must be inserted carefully, only th 
thread being taken from the back — ^thei 
always being a thread at the back of ever 
feather — so as to leave the stitch quite loos 
and make the feather look natural. I 
no case need this stitch damage the fibre. 

It is gilways a matter for discussion e 
to whether the use of the aigrette is justifie 
on humani- 
tarian grounds, 
but. as a 
matter of fact, 
the amateur 
milliner need 
rarely trouble 
herself with 
the question of 
cruelty, as tlie 
^eal aigrette is 
mostly used on 
models from 
fifteen guineas 
upwards, and 
does not affect 
the majority of amateurs 

As a trimming, the aigrette is treated i 
the same way as the feather. The stem 
sewn to the " car " and then on to the ha' 



Fig. lb. The "ear” with tlM come 
rounded off 
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DRESS FOR 
BUSINESS WEAR 


CdHtmited/rout page a34> Part 2 
itr' 

OveraUs — Warm Long Coats-— Shoes— Hosiery 


In many offices the women workers don 
* overalls, and these, if fashioned in 
linen, casement cloth, or cotton fabric of a 
pretty art shade, have a distinctly work- 
manlike effect. 

With long sleeves, protection is afforded 
to the dress of the wearer Simple em- 
broidery or feather-stitching in silk or cotton 
at neck and wnst forms a pleasing finish 

For Outdoor Wear 

In addition to the coat-and -skirt costume, 
a long, warm coat of blanket cloth or light- 
weight all-wool tweed, in some neutral 
shade, will be found thoroughly practical 
for early spring or holiday wear, and, in 
effect, to serve as a protection in rainy 
weather Such a coat, made with a collar 
that can be turned up close to the throat 
at will, IS warm and cosy for the coldest days 
in the variable English climate If liked, 
the collar can be covered with an inex- 
pensive soft fur, such as opossum, but by 
many the weanng of fur is considered to be 
weakening to the throat. 

A rainproof long coat is almost a necessity, 
as undoubtedly rain spoils a costume more 
effectually than weeks of ordinary wear 
in dry weather. Nowadays a rain-cloak 
does not mean an ugly garment that en- 
velops the wearer as in a shapeless sack, 
but, thanks to the modern cut, can be as 
smart and shapely as any other article of 
attire Such a garment can be of rain- 
proof cloth or mackintosh, according to in- 
dividual preference 

If the dress allowance pci mils, a loose, 
thin cloth or serge coat is «i valuable pos- 
session for occasional wear in spring and 
autumn or cool summer da\s. and should 
not be reg.irded as an extravagance 

A knitted woollen jacket or waistcoat 
is most useful to provide extra warmth on 
cold days, and, fitting closely to the figure, 
takes up little room under the coat 

The shaped finely knitted mulllers are 
another boon to women, as they afford 
warmth and fill up the opening of a coat, 
at the same time protecting the blouse Irom 
the rub of the lining 

Shoes 

Boots and shoes are, perhaps, the mo.st 
important items of a business woman’s 
outfit, and if not thoroughly weather-proof 
may affect her health very senously, for 
she often has to siiend the day without 
changing them. Be careful, therefore, that 
they are made of good leather, not of poor 
materials. 

Footgear should be bought on a system- 
atic plan, and new obtained before that 


in wear is worn out This may mean a 
rather large initial outlay, but once started 
It is surprising how long the shoes will last, 
if the newer pair be worn on fine da)^ or 
interchangeably with the older. Two pairs 
of outdoor shoes, at least, should be in use 
at one time, but three pairs is not an ex- 
travagant allowance Some excellent boot 
manufacturers hold pcnodnal sales, at which 
it is really advantageous to buy, even if the 
goods are not required for immediate wear, 
as leather improves by keeping a reasonable 
time A slight rub now and again with 
preservative polish or a touch of castor oil 
will keep it soft and pliant, and add to the 
waterproof qualities of tlic footwear. 

Glace or box calf, with or without patent 
leather toccaps, arc good wearing leathers, 
but «i shoe made entirely of patent leather 
IS not to be altogether recommended for 
weanng all day 

At the first sign of we,ir, heels should be 
made up to their original height (as nothing 
looks worse than a liccl worn down on one 
side), and the shoes sent for rc-soling when 
necessary Good shoes will always bear 
soling and hcding at least once, and in 
some instances twice 

Boots 

If high boots are preferred, they should bo 
changed for shoes in the oliicc, for hygienic, 
as well as for cconomutil, reasons 

Boots or shoos should on no account be 
so tight as to cramj) the foot, nor should the 
heels Ik? naiiow and higli Once a good 
model from a v>cll-sh.iped last has been found 
to suit the individual foot, an endeavour 
should be made to buy that make always. 
It will be far more comfoi table to wear one 
shape than make the foot accommodate 
itself to varying shapes 

If the office w'oik involves much slandmg 
or running up and down stairs, ward shoes, 
such as hosjntai nurses favour, will be a 
«^'itisfai tory clioice 

Rubber overshoes .iie a boon to the woman 
who has to go out in all weatliers, and may 
be had in various styles, particularly nice 
shajics coming well over the instep, with a 
strap to pass over the heel at the back, so 
that It is not in the least clumsy, yet keeps 
the foot perfectly dry. 

Hosiery 

The hosiery worn should be, except in 
the hottest season, of wool, and of sufficient 
substance to keep the feet comfortably 
warm Thin openwork stockings, worn 
regardless of the prevailing weather, are 
often the unsuspected cause of chiUs and 
other ills. 

I To be continued. 
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PRACTICAl^ l«£SSONS IN DRCSSMAHING 

Coutinttetl/nm ptfgt mjf, Pmrt n 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Examiner in Dressmakmgy Tailoring^ French Pattern Mode’ltng^ Plain Needlework and MMmery^ of the 
Teachers in Tratnmg at the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff^, the London 
Technical Examination Centre, etc Author of Up-to- Date Dresscutting and Drafting^* also The Practical 
Work of Dressmaking and Tailoring!' 

ELEVENTH LESSON. A SIMPLE MORNING SHIRT— continued 


Stitching the Yoke—How to Make a French Seam — To Cut the Pattern for the Basque— Attaching 
the Basque to the Shirt — The Stand and Fall ** Collar— The Sleeves 


If the front of the yoke has had to be altered 
* m fitting, fold it together at the centre- 
back — wrong side out — and place it on the 
tabic with the side which has been altered 
underneath, and turn over the upper side to 
correspond, making the edges jicrfcctly even. 
Tack the yoke on to the fronts again, then 
machine-stitch it on, near the edge, across 
Oie back, and along the slanting line of the 
fronts. 

N.B — It is easier to do this stitching and 
to line the yoke before the under-arm scams 
are joined together. 

Lining the Yoke 

Place the shirt, wrong side uppermost, on 
the tabic, and place the piece winch was cut 
for the lining smoothly over the yoke , pm, 
and then tack it along the centre, turn in the 
raw edge along the back and the two 
slanting lines of the fronts; pin, and then 
tack it. Tack the two pieces together round 
the neck and at the armholes Fell down 
the back and slanting lines neatly, without 
taking the stitches through to the right side. 
Press It on the wrong side, and then join the 
under-arm scams together If the material 
lb thin, it is better to join them by making 
a " French scam ” 

To do this, tack the scams together on the 
right side, and run or machinc-stitch them 
down, aliout a quarter of an inch beyond the 
corrected line for the under-arm scam. Cut 
the turning off close to the row of running or 
stitching, then turn the material right over 
to the wrong side, and tack down the folded 
edge. Mdchinc-stitch the seam again on the 
wrong side, by the corrected line. 

If tlie material is thick, the seams must be 
stitched on the wrong side — by the corrected 
line — ^the turnings cut off neatly at the edge, 
pressed ojicn, and overcast. 

Cut two strips of the material selvcdgewisc, 
about two inches wide and the length of the 
waist plus the width of the box-pleat and a 
turning at each end. Turn down about half 
an inch of each edge, tack and press them 
Pin and then tack one strip firmly in position 
round the waist, uii the right side of the 
shirt. 


How to Cut a Pattern for the Basque 
To cut a pattern for the basque, place a 
piece of smooth paper on the table and arrange 
the pieces of the bodice pattern on it. 

Place the front down me straight edge, and 
pin the basque of it to the paper ; next place 
the side-front with the edges of the tw^ pieces 


meeting from the waist to the bottom of the 
basque, and pm it to the paper ; then the 
“ side-piece '* next the *' side-front " in the 
same way, then the *' side-body,*' and then 
the back. 



When all the pieces have been firmly 
pinned to the paper m this position, take a 
tracing-w'heel and mark through all the 
pieces along the waist line of each, making 
one continuous curved line , from it measure, 
and mark at intervals on the pattern, three 
or four inches for the depth of the basque ; 
then wheel a second curved line through these 
marks, extending an inch beyond the pattern 
of the back. 

This IS to give a little extra spring at the 
bottom of the basque. 

With a square, draw a sloping line to 
connect the curves at the back. 

Remove the bodice pattern and cut out the 
pattern of the basque through the wheel 
marks and down the sloping line at the back. 
Place the matenal, folded double, on the 
table, and put the pattern of the basque on 
it in the position shown m the diagram — ^that 
K, with the front straight down the selvedge. 

Cut out the basque from the double 
material, allowing about half an inch foi 
turnings all round Tack, and then stitch 
the two pieces together up the back, and 
press the scams open Make a narrow hem 
down the fronts and round the bottom of the 
basi^uc, and press it ; or, if preferred, bind 
it with lute ribbon or Prussian binding. 

N.B — If the material is at all thick, the 
latter method is the best, as it is less clumsy 
under the skirt. 

Pm the lower edge of the baud that is on 
the shirt to the basque, place the seam of the 
basque exactly on a line with the centre of 
the back of the shirt, and tack the bat'd or 
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firmly all round* and then machine-stitch it 
close to the edge* and machine-stitch the 
band to the shirt close to the other edge. 
Tack in the second strip to line the band* 
turn it in, tack, and then hem it along 
each side, turn in the ends to ‘*face,** and 
sew them up. ^ 



Diagram 2 The “Stand and Fall" collar 


The Collar for the Shirt 

The finished sketch on page 1064 shows 
the shirt with a collar of the same matcn«il. 
This can either be made and sewn on to the 
shirt, or the shirt can be made with a narrow 
neck-band and a detachable collar ol the 
material 

For the former, a stand and fall ** 
collar, cut two strips of the material on the 
straight (selvedgewise), two or more inches 
wide, plus turnings, and about one and a half 
inches longer (plus turnings) than the neck 
measurement, to allow foi the ends of the 
band to overlap m front. This is for the 
“ stand " For the “ fall,” cut a strip the 
length of the neck measurement, and twice 
the width the collar is to be when finished 
(plus half an inch for turnings), fold it in lialf 
lengthwise, wrong side out, stitch down 
each end, and turn it right side out — ^be 
careful to make the corners sharp and 
exactly to correspond — ^tack, press, and then 
stitch round the two ends and along the top, 
about a quarter of an inch from the edge 

N B. — It IS better to press the edges t^fore 
stitching, as pressing gives a flat and sharp 
edge, and the stitching can be done more 
evenly. 

Find the centre of the '* fall,” and place a 
pm there, near the raw edge 

Find the centre of one piece of the “ stand,” 
and pm the centre of the “ fall ” to it, placing 
the “fall” downwards on to the right side 
of it, the raw edges of the “stand” and 
"fall” together Tack them together m 
this position, and then tack the second piece 
of the “stand” evenly over the “fall,” the 
right side inside. Slope off the top of the 
“stand” alxmt half an inch at each end, 
when it should appear as shown m Diagram 
2. Tack, and then machme-stitch the 
“stand” along the top and dovTi the two 
ends, leaving only narrow turnings, then 
turn the “.stand” right side out, and tack 
It all round near the stitched edge Turn m 
the bottom edges to face each other, and 
tack the turmng all round Find the centre 
of the “stand”’ (the side that is on the 
wrong side of the “fall ”), and pm it to the 
centre-back of the neck of the shirt on the 
nght side; pin and tack the “stand” m 
position round the neck, and fell it on (on 
the right side). Cut away any superfluous 
turnings round the neck, tack down and 
fell the inside of the “stand ” to the shirt. 


The Sleeves » 

The sleeves must next be cut out and 
made. A shirt-sleeve should be cut in one 



Di«gr*m 3 . A shirt'sleeve is cut in one piece Piece the pet'ern 
on folded material A indicates where to cut the material 


piece, SO fold the material over to the width 
required for the top, or wide.st part of the 
slecw, and place the pattern on it as showm 
in Diagram 3. Measure and mark on the 
pattern the depth the cuff is to be made, 
which, in the finished sketch, is three inches, 
and draw a chalk line across the pattern, 
continuing it to the fold of the material, as 
shown in the diagram Outline the inside 
seam with chalk, from the top to the chalk 
hnc for the cuff, and also round the top of 
the pattern 

Remove the pattern and complete the 
chalk line (for the cuff) on the material 

Cut out the sleeve in the double material, 
allowing half an inch for turnings beyond 
the thiee chalk lines 

Unfold the sleeve and plate the one piece 
of the pattern on it m the position shown in 
Diagram 4, and mark nmnd the curve at the 



Diagram 4 Showing ihe undcr.'arm pattern placed on sleeve. 
A indicates the cutting line 


top of Ihe under-arm on the material with 
chalk, continuing the curve to the top of the 
sleeve, as shown in the diagram. Remove 
the pattern and cut out the curve, allowing 
half an inch beyond the chalk line for 
turnings 

The shirt-sleeve should now appear as 
in Diagram 5. Place the remaining piece 







PRACTICAL LESSONS IN TAILORING 

FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 
By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

CoHtiHutd frttH /aee ta^o. Part io 

ELEVENTH LESSON. THE MAKING OP A CX^KT^continued 
Passing the Coat — How to Shrink — Steaming— Stitching the Fronts of Coat — Method o( Lining 
the Coat — To Make the Sleeves for the Coat 


Y|7hen pressing a coat the "goose” should 
^ be only moderately hot, so that it 
may be allowed to remain for some time 
on the gctnncnt without scorching it. 

N.B. — Pressing should never be done 
hurriedly nor with a very hot " goose ” 
Woollen materials scorch more quickly than 
cotton, and even when a cotton cloth is put 
between the material and the iron, the 
latter, if loo liot, will sometimes scorch the 
garment without injunng the cotton cloth 
Try the heat of the iron on a spare piece of 
the cloth before pressing the coat. As a 
rule, all tailor>madc garments should be 
pressed on the bare board, as it is harder, 
and the pressing is more effectually done 


Preaslng a Coat 

When the "goose” is heated sufi&ciently, 
then damp the seam or part to be pressed, 
and at once place the iron on it. 

Do not damp all the seams or the whole 
coat first, or the cloth will shrink before the 
pressing can be done. 

Dip a cloth in water and wring it well ; 
place it over the " facing,” collar, or “ revers ” 
of the coat, and at once place the "goose” 
on it, and move it very slowly along, 
especially along the " facing ” and the seams. 
Lean on the iron heavily aU the time. 

The iron must not be lifted and put down 
again constantly, and the pressing of each 
part must be continued until all the moisture 
has dried up from the board on which it is 
being done. o 


Although the seams, pockets, collar, etc., 
were pressed as the work proceeded, they 
must all be done again (also round the bottom 
ot the coat) at this stage, before the lining is 
put in 

N B — ^This lengthy pressing is not a waste 
of time, it is absolutely necessary. A good 
tailor will spend quite a couple of hours on 
the final pressing of a coat 

If, when the j^ressing is finished, there is 
any ” shine ” on the nght side of the coat 
(caused by the ironing), as is often the case, it 
can easily be removed by " steaming.” 

How to Remove "Shine" from the Cloth 

To "steam,” wring a cloth out of water, 
place it over the shiny marks, and at once 
put a very hot iron on the wet cloth for a 
second only — ^justto raise the steam; remove 
the wet cloth, brush the place well, and 
the marks will disappear. 

N.B. — If the back of a coat that has been 
worn for some time becomes “ shiny ” at 
the seams, the shine can be removed by this 
method of steaming. 

To shrink away any superfluous fulness 
there may be in the facing of the revers or 
collar, damp the part to be shrunk and place 
a piece of the material of the coat over it 
(to prevent markmg the coat with the iron), 
place a very moderately hot iron on it, and 
leave it there until all the moisture has dried 
away and the fulness has disappeared; or, 
if this is not sufficient, damp a piece of the 
material and place that over the part to be 



shrunk, put the iron on it, and leave it until 
aJl the moisture has dried up. It will often 
be found that the moisture penetrating 
through the material will do the " shrinking ' 
more effectually than damping the actual 
piece which has to be shrunk 
Great care, hoiirever, must be taken not to 
shnnk the facing of the rovers or collar too 
much, or the comers will turn up. 

Stltchlnff 

When the pressing has been finished, the 
coat should be stitched down the two 
fronts and round the revers and collar 
It is a help to an amateur worker to draw 
a chalk line, or work a row of tacking stitches, 
where the machine stitching is to be 

It should be commenced at the “crease" 
at the bottom of the right 
revers, and should be worked 
in one continuous line right 
round to the bottom of the 
left revers. 

At the “break” the stitch- 
ing should be worked m the 
shape of a V, as shown in the 
diagram, the stitches on one 
side of it being made in the 
little scam which connects 
the “facing” of the collar 

and the revers 
When the last stitch of 
the straight line on the revers 
has been worked, stop, with 
the machine needle down, 

through the revers, raise the 
“ presser-foot,” and turn the 
work sharply round, let down 
the “ presscr-foot,” and con- 
tinue stitching to the next 
corner (the top of the V), 
again turn the work with tl c Diagram l 
needle down, and do the J,,lhing*''^on . 

same at each corner collar revers 

Draw the viiiper thread 
through to the wrong side at 'break' this’ 
the bottom of each revers, tic *honid be m ^ 
it to its own under- thread, • * ‘p® • 

and cut off the ends 

Commence each front at the top (j ust und<*r 
the levers), and stitch it right down to the 
bottom , fasten off the ends neatly on the 
wrong side and cut them off 

N B. — The stitching should be done the 
same distance from the edge of the coat as 
the width of the “lapped ’ scams 
The Lining: off the Coat 

To line the coat, place the back of it, 
lengthwise, and wrong side uppermost, on a 
sleeve-board Pm the back piece of the 
lining on to it with the pleat dow^n the back, 
still tacked flat down, well “ ease ” the lining 
tn the length for about three inches at the 
waist, so that when the coat is being w'oin 
the cloth may set smoothly. Tack the lining 
down the centre-back scam and on each 
side of it, remove the pins, pm, and then 
tack in the lining of the ” side body ” dowm 
the centre, easing it in the length at the waist, 
as in the back piece. Then tack in the lining 



of the side piece in the same way. Turn in 
the edge of the side of the back, and tack it 
down over the " side body,” cutting off any 
superfluous turnings from the side body " 
and the back, and well notching the ed^es 
of both, especially at the curve of the waist. 

Turn in the edge of the ” side body ” and 
tack It down over the " side piece,” cutting 
off the superfluous turnings, and notching 
the edges of both, cspcci^ly at the curve 
of the waist 

Line the other hcilf of the back in the same 
way Cut off the canvas from the armhole 
to the bottom of the coat, sloping it to within 
a few inches of the seam, and slit it at mter- 
vals all down the edge, as shown in the 
diagram on page 1239, and notch it well 
round the armhole, to prevent any strain. 
Pm and tack in the lining of the ” side 
front ” and of the “ front ” 

Turn in the edge of the front (at the 
*'seam to shoulder”), ard tack it down over 
the “ side front,” cutting away all sujierfluous 
turnings, and notching both pieces well, 
especially at the waist. 


*‘Ea.stn8:** the Lining 

The lining must be well “ cased ” across the 
fronts, to allow the cloth to set smoothly over 
the figure Turn in the edge of the " side 
front.” cut, notch, and tack it down over 
the *' side piece ” Cut off all unnecessary 
turnings, and turn in and tack the lining of 
the front shouldci over the back 

Cut and slit the canvas, and put the lining 
mto the other half of the fiont in the same 
way Cut off all superfluous turnings, and 
turn in, pin and tack the lining rouncl the 
neck, down the fronts, and ri,isnd the bottom 
of the coat — the liumg round the bottom 
should be turned up to .ibout half an inch 
from the edge 

Neatly “fell” all the scams of the lining 
with fine silk to m.itch it. abo round the 
neck and the bottom, and down the fronts. 

No stitches must be taken through to the 
right side, and the silk must not be drawn 
too tight, o.' every stitih will show 


To Make the Sleeves ffor the Coat 


Place the two larger piei es of the material 
which were cut for tlie sleeves on ihc table — 
one exactly over the other — and “ tailor 
tack ” through the chalk lines to the under 
pKH es 

Draw them slightly apait and cut through 
the threads of the “ tailor tacking ” be- 
tween tlu'm " T.iilor tack ” the two under- 
arm picie-^ together m the same way, draw 
tliem ajiart, and cut the threads. 

Place the two largei pieces of the lining 
together on the table, pm the sleeve pattern 
on them, outline it with chalk, remove the 
pattern “ Tailor tack ” through the out- 
lines to the under piece, separate them and 
cut through the threads Place the two 
under-arm pieces tog^'ther, outline, tack, 
etc., in the same way. 

'Jo be continued. 


Thi* fnllowinif are jfood firms for siipplyini; niaterUils, etc., nientlonod Li 
tliii s<H:tione Acta Corbet Cn (“ Act < *' Curbcts) . Clark & Co. (Dyeing; and 
rieauiiiif) i Jason Hosieiy Co (Hosiery) ; Sandow'a Corset Ca (Corsets). 
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Tins scclifin of Evhuv Woman's KNCYCCOi’iTsniA will form a practical and lucid guide to the many 

branclies of needlework. It will be fully illustrated by diagrams and photographs, and, as in other 
sections of this book, the ilircctions given are put to a practical test before they are printed. Among 

the subjects dealt with will be : 
hmhonit iy 

Knitting 

Darnins' with a Sewing 

Emlnoidtutd Collars and 

Crot het 

Machine 

Jilott\r\ 

Hi atdins* 

What can he done with 

Late IVoik 

Art Pahkivork 

Ribbon 

Dmivn 7'hread Work 

Plain Niailewoik 

Geiinan Applic/m Work 

Taffnii; 

Presents 

Monogram Designs ^ 

Ne//inf> 

Saritif^ Machines 

\ etc.y etc. 


THE MAKING OF SEEK AND RIBBON ROSES 


Bv LILIAN JOY 


An Ingenious and Novel Idea — ^An Easily Made Rose — La France Rose — The Cabbagfe Rose- 
How Roses can be Adapted for the G>i({ure and other Decorative Purposes 


ot the most charming fashions is the use 
^ of silk or ribbon roses The latler were in- 
troduced into this country by an American 
girl, who found herself landed here with no 
money to support herself, and seeing that 
none of the shoji window's displayed those 
loses, which w'ore then being used in America, 
she set to w'ork to make some and sell them 
to the \anous small 
drcssmakcis 

Since the w'ork has 
become popiilai, some 
women lake lessons in 
rose-making, but the 
clever worker wnll lie 
able to teacli licrself 
the pretty art by the 
aid of the following 
diiections. 

The easiest kind of 
roses to make are those 
seen in Fig i These 
are delightful, cither 
for the corsage of a 
young gill’s evening 
frock or for a child’s 
hat Each rose is 
made from a small 
strip of silk cut on the 
cross, two inches wide 
and eleven inches long 
This is folded in half, 
and a running thread 
IS put along the raw 
edges. One end, which 


is to go in the centre of the rose, should 
be rounded off The other end should be 
finislicd by having the raw edges foldec 
in a little Use 20 thread for the running 
and only draw* up the thread very slightly 
Sew a little piece of narrow hat wire on tr 
the rounded end to form the stalk Ther 
roll tlic silk round and round this, and secure 
it firmly with stitche' 
ii t the base The greet 
jiart, or rose calyx, is 
then slipped up the 
wire to lover the raw 
edges of the silk, anc 
the rose is finished 
These green cups car 
be bought for 4 Jd the 
dozen, or they can be 
taken from old rose' 
and used. Use up one 
or two smaller anc 
narrower pieces of sill 
to form buds. Thei 
secure all your little 
loses in a round pos] 
with a piece of flowe^ 
wire, backing then 
with a spray of smal 
green leaves T o make 
all neat, twist a lengtl 
of narrow green sar 
cenct ribbon aroune 
the stalks. Satin i 
a good fabric to us* 
for these, but th' 



Fig I A bunch of iilk rotei^s for a young girl’s evening dress. 
This IS the simplest form of rose to make and also one of the 
C dsmtien in appearance 
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Fig 2 A " La France " rose made in soft ribbon of the flower's 
two natural shades, the darker of which should be in the centre 

inexpensive English silk has an even better 
ehect. as it is softer 

The next kind of rose (Fig 2), winch is 
r«ilher more clifhcult to manage, is made of 
soft faille iibbon, two inches .tnd a 
half wide If made in the ndtural 
shades, this has exactly the ajiyiCMr- 
ance of a real flower, so that one is 
quite tempted to try the scent of it 
A great point in getting this natiiml 
eliect IS to use two shades of nbbon 
with only a tone difference between 
them, the darker one in the centre 
To procure these, it may be neccssaiy 
to purchase them at two different 
shops, for, as a rule, the same shop 
does not keep two shades so neailv 
alike The thinner and commonci 
the ribbon the better, as it gives a 
more delicate look, provided, of 
course, that it is all silk It should 
cost about 2|d or 3|d the yard 

To start the rose, secure a little w'ad of 
wool on to one end of a piece of wire, and 
cover it w ith the ribbon Cut off seven jncces 



r«. 3. A nevd fbmi of millinery rote eompoKd of piece »lk 
cot ^ Ac feem, A emm of win or ejfew velvet pciels cen be 


of the darker shade of ribbon, five inches long. 
Fold one of these in half, and gather the 
raw edges together. Turn back the top 
edge of the loop thus formed, rolling it over 
a little more at the comers than the centie, 
and stitch them towards the middle of the 
nbbon The petal thus formed must be 
rolled and stitched on to the wire at the 
base of the little wad The remaining six 
petals are gathered up, and sewn on one 
after the other Outside these should come 
about ten petals in the lighter shade. When 
this is done the corner of each petal is 
turned down and caught invisibly with 
a single stitch 111 sewing silk to match the 
rose The best way is pist to pull 
the silk through and lie it. Use the 
calyx of an old rose to finish the back 
of the flower, and cover the stalk with india- 
rubber tubing, which is to be bought for 
4|d the lengtli Make a bud in the same 
way th.it the centre of the rose is formed, 
only using a shorter piece of ribbon Now 
mount tlie rose and bud into a spray with 
some leaves, and jour task is finished If 
very p.'de pink ribbon is used, the effect will 
be just that of a La France rose Yellow 
loses are also charming mounted with 
biownish leaves ICilhei of these look 


lovely on an evening gown, and one great 
adv.intagc is that they arc uncrushablc, 
so th.it they aic excellent for travelling 
Koscb for millinery jiuryioses frequently 
alter in style An effective one is the large 
cabbage-sliapcd rose seen in J’'ig 3 This 
IS comjioscd of pieic silk on the cross, with 
the centre of satin, 01 .1 few velvet petals 
look well Odd scrajis ot silk can easily be 
used, and the petjUs can be of any length, 
the outer ones going right around the rose, 
and the innci ones rather .shorter The 
depth of the jicLils is also not important. 
Those in our illustrations are two inches 
and a half m clcjith First cut two circular 
jneccs of lino to fomi a mount (Jather up 
your long jiclals, rounding them at each end, 
or, rather, starting at Ihe outer folded edge, 
and turning the tin cad at right angles at 
the inner edge, as seen in Fig 4. Sew 
these petals round and round on the lino 
mount, beginning at the outer edge. When 
finished, secure some rose-leaves at the back 
of the hno mount. Anv colour can be used 



hig i How the petals of the rose in Fig 3 are made The petals are 
gathered up, rounded at each edge and sewn round and round on a lino 
mount, beginning at the outer edge 
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with good result for these roses, the one 
shown IS m lavender Wue taffetas and satin. 
A very smart one may 
be made of m()ir 6 silk 
m shot red and pink 
If preferred, this rose 
can be used with leaves 
also made up out of 
straps of silk 

Some novelties au 
HI the form of haii 
slides and pins deto- 
r.itcd with little roses 
m.ide of gold or siKer 
tissue 'I o make tlle‘^e 
It may be ( lie.i]ier to 
buy a wide ribbon 
lathe I th.in tissue bs 
the yard ('iit some 
tiny little ])i(‘t es ofl 
these on the tniss, ,nid 
gather ihtm .ind sew 
tliem on to fiiu* wiie 
as for the loses in h'lg 
1 111 ordei to h.i\e 

wire sufhdentlv fine 
the best wa\ is to get rilibon wire, and cut 
out one ol Ihestr.inds Ihiva light toitoise- 



Fig 5 A charminft h»ir-slidc dreorated with tittle roses of gold 
Of silver tissue Ribbon roses can be used if preferred 


shell slide one inch and three-quarters across, 
and make ten of these tiny roses to go 
around it Bind the 
wires on which they 
arc made together, 
one over the other, 
to form a wreath 
Make all tidy at the 
back with a little 
fold of the gold tissue 
Sew the wreath on 
to the slide Around 
the outer edge place 
.mother fold of the 
gold tissue, to hide 
where the stitches 
pass over the slide 
Tiny ribbon rosc'. ni 
various colours would 
look charming made 
up in the same way 
This would al'«o forin 
a vei V un( ommon and 
daiiiU buclvlefoi a hat 
or dress 

B\ a careful selec- 
tion of materials and shades a numbei 
of variations can be obtained 


BARHS AHB FATCEiES 


The Value ol Extra Material for Repairing— How to Patch Invisibly — A CrosS'Stitch Darn — A Hint 

for Repairing Boys' Cloth:s 


T'lii' good old lasliioiu'd ])Kiii ol .ilwa\s 
* buMiig an t\lia li.ilf-N.iid ot inatcii.d 
to allow foi accidents isc|iule woith itstnffing 
lUiditional expense, <uul is to be* i ecoinmended 
It IS a wise pic'caution lor lliosc who would 
h.i\e llieii clot lies well mended .incl wish 
to insiiie 111 some* incMsuie against the 
damage wuuighl l)s possible teais 



unrftveiM m a^ve Irom a spare piece of the stuff liie patch will then be almost invisible 


U'oollen gtcrincnts of .ill kinds m.iv. as a 
rule, be mended successfully with a patch 
of the same m.iten.il The best way of 
placing the patch so that it may be invisible 
IS to d.irn it m position with threads which 
have bc'on unravelled from a ravy edge 
lu do this, a straight cut of some length 


should be made .icioss a sji.ire piece of the 
cloth, .Hid lhc‘ strands drawn with .i large 
})in If there is more than one colour in the 
textuie, some thre.ids of each should be 
t.iken, .ind caie will be ic‘cjiiiied to pull them 
genth, that they m.iy be long enough for 
the purpose of jmtting through the nc'edle 
I he nc'xt thing to consider is the cutting 
of the j latch In 
ordei that this m.iy 
be t.aken from ex- 
actly the right 
})ortion of the 
material, it is 
bettei, first of all, 
to arr.mge the 
whole })iccc of 
mending stuff 
under the hole, 
})laced, if possible, 
so that every 
thread and portion 
of the pattern cor- 
responds It c.'in 
then be pinned or 
tacked, and the 
spare material cut 
away outside the 
space marked by 
the threads 
The jagged edges may also be cut off, 
and the border of the tear <»n then be darned 
down to the patch The different coloured 
threads should be used m their right places, 
and the weft and warp of the mateiial copied 
as closely as possible in the stitches On the 

wrong side, ue edge of the patch may be cut 
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A patch which has been successfully darned in position with 
threads of the same material 


close lo the darn, and drawn down into the 
material with a woollen thread run in to 
keep it from fniying The patch should be 
damped and ]iressed at the back, and iioncd 
undei a damji (loth on the fiont sinlacc 
For plain matciial of one eoloiir, <i siuitss- 
tul darn ni.i} sometimes be managed with 
wool of exactly the same shade To m«ikc 
a ioundation for this, and to get the slitt lies 
jieifectly legukir, a jiiete of caiuas m.iy be 
t.icked under the hole J his must be loaise 
or hue, according to the tcxtuic ol material, 
and the substance of the wool vmU require 
lo be chosen foi the same le.ison 

A piece of canvas should be < ut out thfit 
will oveila]) the extreme edges of the mend 
This must be tacked in pkicc on the WTong 
side of the material, so that the lines of the 
canvas run cx.ictly parallel with those of the 


\ 



When the canvas has been tacked into position the raw edges of 
the tear must be cut away to form an exact square 

wcMMiig The r.iw edges of the leai are cut 
uw.u to lorin .in exact stpuire 'Phe wool 
should then l>(‘ (lamed .icioss and .icross, 
backw.irds and loi wauls, .1 stitch 01 two being 
caught into the niiiten.d on either side 
\\hen the whole }).ilth is filled, turn the 
work sulew.ivs, .md run the wool m lows 
from lh(‘ lop to the bottom .ind back .ig.iin, 
until the white ot the foundation is entirely 
concealed IJ the materi.il is rough and 
haiiN, the loj) of the wool stitihes iriay be 
just cli])])e(I over with .1 ] ni of siissors, 
and Luushed with the tingeis to make it 
matdi the other suiface 

With materials of ceitain grams, a regular 
wool-woik cross-stitch will be the least 
visible inctins of mending The patch should 
be ]nit in ])I,iie in the manner described, 
.ind the cioss-stitch woiked backwards and 
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When the whole patch is filled, turn the work Sidneys and 
run ilie wool m rows from the top to the bottom and back 
aiiain until ihr whole foundation is roncealed 


foiu.inls, lhecdf>foo 1 the malcii.il Umigt aiipht 
just uikIci the l.isl stitch of c\ciy low 
I ho wool should 1)0 drawn in .ind out i.ithci 
looscl>, so that the stilt hes may not he loo 
cleaily dcliiicd 'I he sjiare <anvas .it the 
liaclvgiound will, ol <.ourse. he cut away close 
uj) to the darn, .nid inn into the nidtcnal 
round the edge with .i sti.md of wool 

Mixtuie wools .lie some times iiselul loi 
(laming tweeds 01 m.ileiials in whidi iiioie 
th.in one sh.ule is mtioduccd 

'fins mclhocl of mending is \erv useful 
for })laci‘s which h.ive worn thin, .ind on Ihe 
disu)\ei> ot a w(Mk sjxil of this kind, it is 
wise to stiengthen it with a wool-woik 
jialch, pioxideil, cjf couise, that theic is no 
like mateii.d to he used foi the purpose 
In this case the ji.itch would reijune to he 
dained with wool and piepaicd hefoic sewing 
It in pl.ue Ihe siiit.ice of it might be 
slightly moistened with some gum solution 



With materials of certain vains a regular wool work cross' 
Hitch wi be the least visible means of mending, (he .canvas 
pat h being put m behind as before described 


before fixing it, and the surface of the 
material firmly pressed on to it with some 
heavy w^eight It can then be sewn dowm at 
the edge on the wrong side after the usual 
methocl 

Such a plan answers well when dealing 
with boys’ clothes, which usually receive 
jiarticularly rough treatment, and if it is 
]jnt into practice directly the garment 
shows signs of wear, will save much trouble- 
some w'ork afterw'ards 

When a skirl is being lengthened, or if it 
has worn out at the bottom, it is sometimes 
w 01 til w'hilc to work a long strip of canvas 
with just one or two rows of cross-stitch . 
this can be neatly placed so that it fills in 
the thin worn line, the spate canvas, of course, 
b(‘ing turned up into the hem Any place 
where the worn part is specially obvious 
can be darned down wuth wool 



Another form of crosS'Stiich for darning • rem or thin place 
in woollen materielt 


Jt IS, of course, most difficult of all to 
treat tears on surfaces which are smooth 
and without any very definite gram or 
pattern Articles made of such mateiials 
are not easy to repair neatly, and can only 
l>c mended on the lines of “making the 
best of a bad 10b ’’ 

Mending when earned out on llie-c lines 
neexis to be done \ ery c.arefully The 1 ackmg 
of the canvas or underlying material must 
l)e accurate, and the totton must not be 
drawn so tightly as to pucker the work 
A good rule, too, is always to use cotton 
of a contrasting colour to the material for 
tacking, and, when the rcjiair is complete, 
to cut the threads away, never to pull them 
Caieful piessing of the mend with a warm 
iron should also be rememl>ered This is 
usually done on the wTong side, but as in 
some cases it may be found better to press 
on the right side, a thin piece ot cotton stuff — 
an old handkerchief serves the ]iurpose 
admirably — should be placed over the 
portion to be pressed 
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CROCHET STITCHES WORKED IN WOOL 

( ouniuMil /nMH i^4j, Part m 

Basket Stitch— Blackberry Stitch— Persian Stitch— Treble and Purl Crochet— French Treble- 


Chain Tuft 

BA!>KLT Stitcsi 

Work the required length of chum 
IS/ - I double (.jot hc*t into jiid cIkmii 
stitch from hook, • i thdin, miss 1 stitch, 

1 double uochet into next stile h, and ccnitnmo 
horn * to the end of low 



Fift 16 Basket stitch An exceedingly simple but effective pattern 


ind r(m> — 2 chain to turn 1 double ciochct 
into jsl sjiacc of previous ro\N (r /7 , undc*r the 
ch.iin), I chain, * 1 double ciochct into n(‘\t 
space, I ch.iin, repeat iioni * to the ('lul ot 
low liepeat these two rows alteinatel> 

I3i\CKnj.KK\ Siiicn 
Work a row of chain the length iec|ini(‘d 
15 / row — 1 double crochet into 2nd chain 
stitch fiom hook, continue working a double 
crochet into every chain stitch to end of row 



Fir 17 Blackberry stttch This shows the "berries” when 
finished While making, the work is held with the ‘ berries” 
away from the worker 


2 nd row — Turn with i chain, i double 
crochet into ist stitch (bade loop), • draw up 
a loop through the next stitch, and, with the 

...J a .1 1. J.u^ 4 Via 


Design 

liack ]iait of the loop forwards, towards the 
lett hand, thus ciossing the back pait of 
loop o\ei tlie iront Into the sm.dl loop 
held in the lett hand (a) place tlie hook, and 
(haw uj) <1 loop, w<x)l over hook, and draw up 
.mothei loop in the same jilat'e. making five 
loops on the hook, wool over the needle, 
ancldi.iw it through the liv'e loojis, thendiaw 
up .1 loop through the backloopol the double 
crochet iiist woikcd into, wool over hook, 
•iTiddiaw it through the Iwolooos, keeping the 



^iK 1 7a An enlarged scciion showing the small loop ( A ) to be 
drawn forward towards the left 


beir> to the liac k ol woik, 1 double cren het 
into next stitch (l>.uK loop), and continue* 
from * to end oi the low 

pc/ loa' — 'luin with i ( li.un i double 
crochet mlo eveiy stitch woiking into the 
dacA loop 

row — Turn with 1 chain, i double 
ciochct into the next 2 stitches, * a beriy m 
the next stitc h, i double c 10c hel into the next 
2 stitches andiepc.it lioin * to the end ol low. 



Fig 18 Pbisian stitch This design is reversible, and appears the 
same on both sides of the work 


5/// JO.' — 1 urn with 1 c li.iin, 1 doublc3 
ciocliet into ev^eiy stitch woiking into the 
bac k loop 

6//* row — 'I he s.inic as 2nd and ,:|th 
PnusivN Stitch 

Work an odd number of chain to length 
rccpiircKl 

IS/ fow — Draw up a loop in the 2nd 

/'Isain Irr»m hnnl/" Hrnw nr» :i Innn in +hr» arrl 
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chain, wool over hook, and draw it through 
the three loops on hook, ♦ i chain, draw up a 
loop in the next stitch, draw up a loop in 
the next stitch, wool over hook, and draw it 


through the Ihree loops, i chain. Repeat 
from ♦ to the end of the row. 

2nd row — 2 chain to turn, draw up a loop 
in the space on the left side of the 1st 
stitch, putting the hook in the space on the 
right of the single upright thread which comes 
between the 1st and 2nd .stitches ; draw up 
a loop on the left side of this single upright 
thread, wool over hook, and draw it through 
three loops, ♦ i chain, draw up one loop on each 
side of the single upright thread in the next 
spaces, wool over hook, and draw it through 
tnree loops Repeat from * to end of the row. 

Repeat this second row as often as re> 
quired. 



Fig 19 Tr^le Md purl crochet The row ol ' purling " forms • 
rib and cakes away from the monoiony of plain treble 


Treble and Purl Crochet 
Commence with length of chain required 
1st row — ^Double crochet. 

2nd row — i chain, turn, i treble into 
every double crochet of previous row, work- 
ing into the back loop only, i chain, turn 
Srd row — • Purl douMe crochet into 
every back loop of each stitch of ]>revious 
row To purl double crochet, put the wool 
to the front of the hook (as in knitting), 
insert the hook into the next stitch, and 
draw the wool through from back to front, 
keeping the working thread forward, wool 
over hook, and draw it through the two loops, 
in the ordinary way for double crochet. 
Repeat from ♦ to end of row' 

4/A row — The same as second row 
5/A row — The same as 3rd low. These 
two rows form the pattern 

French Treble 
Work a chain the length required 
IS/ row —4 treble into the 4th chain from 
h<^. ♦ mLss 3 chain 4 treble in the next 
stitch, repeat from * to the end of tiie row 
but end with 2 treble in the last stg;ch. 

2nd row. — ^Tum, 4 cham 2 treble on the 


2 treble, * &en in the centre stitch of the 
three chain missed on the foundation, work 
4 treble, workmg over the connecting stitch 
of the previous row. Repeat fnnn * to end 
of row, finishing with 2 treble 
^rd row — 2 treble into ist row (to begin 
row) and 4 treble in the middle of each 
group of 4 treble in the 1st row, 4 treble in 
middle of next group, and so on to end of 
row, ending with 2 treble. 



Fig 20 French treble A very simple but effective method of 
using wools of two colours 


4/A row —4 treble in the middle of the 
group of 4 treble in the 2nd row. 

5th and 6th rows are worked into the 
3r^ and 4th rows, and so on to the end. 
Chain Tuft Stitch 
Work length of chain required 
is/ row — 1 double crochet into 2nd si itch 
from hook, ♦ draw up a loop through next 



stitch, 3 cham, wool over hook, and draw it 
through both loops on the hook toge^er, i 
double crochet into next foundation stitch, and 
repeat from * to end of row. i chain, turn. 
In this row the tufts are kept to the front. 

2nd row — I>raw up a loop through the 
ist stitch {back loop), 3 chain, wool over 
hook, and draw it through both loops to- 
gether, • I double crochet into next stitch, 
draw up a loop through the next stitch, 3 
chain, wool over hook, and draw ‘trough 
both loops together, and repeat from * to 
end of the row. In this row the tufts are 
kept to the back of the work. 

Repeat each row in the same way, n rusking r 
the tufts come alternately m every row. 

To ko com/mued. 





An old silk hat is at first sight an object that seems to have exhausted its capabilities 
of usefulness. A glance, however, at the articles here illustrated will show that its career 
IS by no means ended, and that it can be transformed into a variety of pretty and useful trifles 
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KITCHEN X CGDKERY 


Conducted by GLADYS OWRx\ 


All matters pertaining to the kitchen and the subject tif cookery in all its branches will be fully 

dealt with in Everv Woman’s Encyi f.oimcdia. Everything a woman ought to know will be taught 

in the most practical and expert manner A few of the subjects are here mentioned 

Han^^s 

Recipes lor 

Cookery for Invalids 

Cas Stories 

Soups 

Cookery for ChtUiien 

Utensils 

Entries 

Vegetarian Cookery 

The 7'heoiy of Cooknt^ 

Pastiy 

I'repanng Game and Pottllty 

The Cook's Tnne-tahle 

Pudiitn^ 

The Art of Making Cojfte 

IVetg A/i anti Measttre^^ ett . 

Salads 

How to Carve Poultiy^ Joints, 


Ih-i'Kfrveu 

etc. 

For the sake of ensuring absolute accuracy, no recipe is printed i 
actually made up and tried. 

in this section which has not been 


LABOUR-SAVING IDEAS IN K1TCH£N 
APPARATUS 


The Steam Cooker— Soap^saver— Automatic Bicat-baster— An latcrckangeable Sieve — The 
Quick Bread^maker— A Useful Grating Machine — A Practical Kmlic<Ieaner— Fireproof Di^ in 
Combination with a Spirit-lamp 



T’here are hundreds of 
* women who mis^ 
golden opportunities of 
providing their domestic 
staff with time and 
labour saving articles, 
owing to the fact that 
they luive not yet 
realised the difference 
that a few good house- 
hold tools make to the 
worker, and often to the 
family purse as well 
The following utensils 
are eminently practi- 
cal Take, for instance, 
the steam coohnr, Acook 
is expected to seme np a 
dinner of several ooweses 
every evening ; this 
usually entails use 
and washing upof nuKsy 
saucepans, alsn ai hoge 
fire or several gas 
botling-nngs. Sny one 
of these ha^y steamers* 
costing from 68. up- 
wards, and at least fom 
different articles of food 
can be cooked over one 
pan of water, in which 
' potatoes or a ^pfMfding 


can be boiled They are constructed on 
scientific principles, giving concentrated 
heat with steam pressure. Each compart- 
ment is separate, and any number can be 
used, as food is as thoroughly cooked in the 
top compartment as m the bottom 

Soap was a source of constant waste in a 
house, but now there is no excuse for this 
state of things^ when it is possible to purchase 
an excellent contnvance known as a “ soap- 
saver It consists of a wire basket mto 



A eicMT eontrivamce by means of which soap may bo aavod 


Mddch all odds and ends of soap may be put. 
Close the basket securely, and shake it 
aibout m the water in which the articles are to 
be washed, when the water will soon become 
soapy. Used occasionally while washing up 
pbites,.ctc.»stwill prevent any grease remain- 
mg, and will make the articles bright and 
dean in much less time than witfaoirt its use. 

Another advantage, and by no means 
least, of this soap-saver u that aB risk of 
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finding soap adhering to the cups, forks, etc , 
IS done away with. This “ saver ” costs 
only 6|d , and can be obtained at most good 
ironmongers’ 

In houses where the cook has much work 
to do which 
takes her out 
of her kitchen, 
the “automatic 
meat - baster ’’ 
will be found 
invaluable 
If she IS par- 
ticular ateut 
basting the 
joints, much 
tim^ will be 
wasted running 
backwards and 
forwards to the 
oven, while, if 
she IS uncon- 
A frame sieve with^ mterchangeeble scientlOUSm 

““ this matter, 

meat will often be 
dry through lack of 
basting 

The automatic 
baster thus supplies 
a great want 

It can be ad] listed 
to any baking-tin, 
and to various 
heights to suit large 
or small joints It 
consists of a tray 
with small holes in 
the bottom Into 
this are j>ut small 
pieces of mutton fat, 
beef suet, or, if 
preferred, dripping 
With the heat of 
the oven these melt, 
percolate through 
small holes, and 
dnp on to the meat, 
thus keeping it 
thoroughly and continuously basted without 
taking up the cook’s valuable time. 

In oor various recipes instructions are 
constantly given to *' rub through a sieve,” 
or a ” fine sieve,” or perhaps a ” coarse 


sieve ” , obviously it is supposed the kitchen 
is provided with more than one. In these 
days of small flats and limited kitchen spacer 
where eve^ inch is of value, in few kitchens 
is there sumaent room to store three medium- 
sized sieves. Here is an invention which 
solves that difficulty It consists of one 
frame with interchangeable bottoms. 

These can be changed instantly from coarse 
to fine, and are very easy to keep clean. 



The quick bread^maker 


The frames cost from 2S to 4s , and vary 
from 8 inches to 18 inches m diameter 
Bottoms to fit the s.ime vary from is 4d 
to 2b I id As shown in the illubtration, the 
bottoms are quite flat, and, therefore, will 
take up very little room 

Bread-making used to be a long, tedious 
process, and for that reas »n home baking 
became unjiojiular, and baker’s bread was 
used instead of the more nouiishing and 
satisfying home-made variety 

With tile invention of the “ thiec-minute 
bread makei,” which mixes and kneads 
bread perfectly in three minutes, home-made 
bread is again becoming popular, to the 
great advantage of health and purse. Full 
directions are sent with each bread machine. 





A useful ent nc meehinc 









A fireproof dith with spirit<l«nip attached 

Each year vegetarians and fruitanans are 
greatly increasing in numbers, and as nuts 
play a very important part in their diet, the 
grating machine illustrated comes as a great 
boon to them. It also deserves a place in 
every kitchen, for it greatly lessens the time 
and labour required for grating bread, 
cheese, nuts, etc. It is made in two sizes — 


«pecia% te gratiflig broad, . 

costing 2s. 3d., and erne for almonds and^ 
other nuts, etc., costing is. 3d. 

It can be fixed to any ordinary kitchen 
table in the same way as a mincing machine. 

Another excellent contrivance is designed 
to preserve and lengthen the life of kmves, 
as the blades can be washed without the 
slightest injury to the handles. 

Consisting of a metal stand, with slots in 
which to put the knives, it fits mto a 
can in which the water is put, quite out of 
reach of the handles. 

A machine to wash two dozen knives at once 
costs 4s. I id., and it is money well spent. 

In houses of doctors and clergymen, who 
are often late for meals through no fault of 
their own, the fireproof dish with spirit- 
lamp attached is a great boon, for dishes of 
all kinds can so easily be kept hot in it. 

The dishes are made in either green or 
brown fireproof china In the oval shape 
they cost either i6s. 3d. or i8s. 3d. com- 
plete, but are slightly cheaper if round, 
costing 14s. 3d. or 16s. 3d. each. 


MEATLESS SOUPS 

By Mrs. EUSTACE MILES 

Vegetable Essences Preserved In Soup— The Possibility o' Making Delicious Soups Without any 
Meat Stock — How to Prepare Vegetable Stock 


In spite of all that we who call ourselves 
* ** Food Reformers” can do and say to 

prove that wo do not live on vegetables, 
and that we never regaid ordinary vegetables 
as at all a substitute for meat, the idea 
still persists that those who give up meat 
live on vegetables. 

As a matter of fact, food reformers who 
study food values (as distinct from the 
haphazard kind) not only eat fewer vege- 
tables than most meat -caters do, but actually 
believe that we need fewer vegetables than 
they do. 

Why? 

Because the vegetable essences have, as 
one of their chief merits, a power to counter- 
act uric acid in the human body. And, as 
a class, food reformers need fewer vegetables, 
and, indeed, fewer medicines altogether. 

For vegetables, and e.specially their juices, 
when taken in the nght form and at the right 
time, are as much a medicine as a food 

In a previous article I described the best 
and healthiest method of cooking vegetables 
conservatively, so as to preserve all their 
precious flavours, salts, and juices. In this 
article I shall describe the best and healthiest 
way of making delicious souj^s from vege- 
tables and cereals without any meat stock 
whatever. 

First of all, we must begin with the most 
important part— namely, the preparation of 
the vegetable stock from which the soup is 
to be made. 

It is very difficult to make the ordinary 
cook believe that it is possible to make a 
delicately flavoured soup without meat stock 


or meat juices. I hope that the following 
recipes, when tried, will prove that it is 
possible. 

There is no doubt that meat soups and 
extracts are more stimulating than vegetable 
soups, for meat extracts and gravies are 
amongst the most powerful stimulants ; 
but all these contain unc acid, and uric 
acid is one of the commonest causes of 
some of the most ordinary complaints that 
people arc subject to, such as gout, rheu- 
matism, eczema, dyspepsia, etc. 

A good vegetable stock is not unlike meat 
stock in appearance, and in flavour too, but 
the taste is purer and cleaner. Vegetable 
juices have a very different effect on the 
system than meat juices, for, having an 
alkaline tendency, they help to counteract 
the uric acid and to get rid of it. They are 
very cleansing, and when made properly are 
most delicately flavoured. Most delicious 
soups can be made for the dinner-table or 
for invalids from pure vegetable stock, to 
which can be added varied flavours and 
ingredients, such as tomato, mushroom, 
curry, and celery. 

Pure vegetable juices, unflavoured, are 
amongst the finest curative medicines, and 
in many cases, if taken the last thing at 
night, can work most wonderful cures, for 
the juices act as a gentle apenent and correc- 
tive where many ordinary drugs fail to be 
of use. 

For instance, the juices of lettuce and 
onion are es{)edally good for sleeplessness. 
Opium is extracted from lettuces, and that ia 
what xnakes it snch a sooihiiig diiBk. 'H 


Iileaty of otikty is added to the lettuces and 
onionSt it then becomes a splendid drink ior 
those who are sufiering from gout and rheu- 
matism, for the salts and juices of these 
vegetables correct the acids which are the 
cause of so man;^omplaints* especially gout 
and rheumatism. There are many other 
vegetable drinks which are also good for 
eczema. 

It must always be remembered that in 
preparing vegetable stock for soups every 
particle of the vegetables can be used. No 
outside leaves or stalks should be thrown 
away, as 1 have explained in my previous 
article on the conservative cookery of 
vegetables. And it is well to remember 
that in prepanng vegetable stock, turmps 
and carrots should never be peeled, for all 
the most valuable salts lie just under the 
peel. The peelings of apples may also be 


VEQETABLB STOCK 

Requwed: Any vegetables m season may be 
used 

One turmp 
One carrot. 

One parsnip. 

The outside stalks of two heads oi celery. 

One onion 
One leek 

The outside leaves of one lettuce 
One bunch of watercress 
A few cabbage leaves or a little spinach. 

One small beetroot 

Wash the vegetables, but do not peel 
them. Put all into a large stewpan with two 
quarts of water, add one tcaspoonful of 
celery sail, three black peppers, three cloves, 
one teaspoonful of mixed herbs, two bay 
leaves, and a large bunch of parsley Bring 
to the boil, and let it simmer for three hours ; 
strain through a tamis cloth, and keep it in a 
china bowl. Use as a foundation for other 
soups. 

SOYA BEAN SOUP 

Required : Half a pound of soya beans (soaked for 
twenty-four hours). 

Three ounces of butter. 

Two ounces of ccxnflour. 

Four ounces of carrot 
Half a pound of sorrd. 

Four oimces of turmp. 

Quarter of a pound of tomatoes. 

Four ounces of spnng onions 
A pinch of chopped tarragon 
Chervil, mignonette pepper, or six black peppers. 
One teaspoonful of salt. 

One quart of milk 
One quart of water. 

Melt the butter in a stewpan, and add the 
sorrel, tarragon, chervil, tomatoes, carrots, 
and turnips, and fry for fifteen mmutes ; 
then add the cornflour, stir until smooth, 
add the milk and water, soya beans, and 
seasonings, and simmer for two hours. Pass 
through a fine neve, and serve with fried 
cioitei of bread. 

CELERY CREAM dOUP 
Tuo heads of celery. 

Tnm mtinna 
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added to the vegetable stock-pot. But 
when the carrots and turnips or celery, etc., 
are cooked for garnishing, or for a table 
vegetable, and have to be peeled, or the out- 
side leaves taken off for the sake of appear- 
ance, then the peel must be cut very thin, 
and can be added to the stock-pot. 

In ** stalks *’ arc included the outside stalks 
of celery, mushrooms, and watercress, and 
do not forget that a bunch of watercress is a 
most cleansing addition to vegetable stock. 

When vegetables are being cooked as the 
foundation of good vegetable soup, they 
must be allowed to simmer for about five 
hours, and then be well pressed with a large 
wooden spoon, and the liquor strained into 
a clean bowl. 

This stock can then either be made into a 
clear soup, or used as a foundation for the 
following recipes : 


Two ounces of butter 
Half an ounce of flour 
One quart of vegetable stock. 

Two tablespoonfuls of cream 
A little salt and mignonette pepper. 

One ounce of proteid food 

Melt the butter m a saucepan, add the 
celery and onions cut up fine. Cook for ten 
minutes , add the flour, stir well, then add 
the vegetable stock Cook till tender, pass 
through a wire sieve, add the cream and 
proteid food 

TOMATO CREAM SOUP 

Required One ounce of butter. 

One tablespoouful of cream 
One large onion 
One tablespoonful of cornflour 
One clove of garlic 
A small piece of cucumber 
One ounce of ground almonds. 

One pint of vegetable stock 
Half a pound of tomatoes 
One ounce of proteid food 

Fry the onions, cucumber, garlic, and 
tomatoes in the butter, add the cornflour, 
stock, and almonds, and simmer for an hour, 
Pass through a sieve, return to saucepan, 
make very hot, and add the cream and proteid 
food Serve with fried crofltons of bread. 

MULLIGATAWNY SOUP 

Required One apple 
One banana 
One carrot 
One turnip 
Half a head of celery. 

Two large onions 
One ounce of butter. 

One dessertspoonful of curry powder. 

Two pints of vegetaUe stock. 

Two ounces of proteid food 

Put the butter and the chopped vegetables 
in a saucepan, cook for twenty nunutes, add 
the curry powder and vegetable stock, and 
all the other ingredients, alro one teaspoonful 
of lemon-juice. Simmer for one hour, pass 
through a sieve, and add the proteid food. 
Serve with boiled rice. 


RECIPES 
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HOW TO CANDY 
VIOLET*® 

A Dainty Sweetmeat that is Easily Prepared— Directions for Guidying both Flowers and Leaves— 
Suggestions for the use of Candied Violets 

The pretty art of jireparirig sugar jd flowers Fust of all, the blossoms and leaves should 

* may be iccommended to the consider- be rinsed m cold water, and laid out, each one 
atjon ot the amateur took \\ho is s|)ccially singly, on a clean tca-towcl to dry. They can 
interested in the lightci and more elaborate be gently patted w ith the fingers between the 


branches of household < uisine folds of the cloth Then they must be put 

Violets aic p.irticularly suitable for tandy- aside for a little time while the following 

syrup IS prepared. 

Take tw’o pounds 
ot lump sugar and 
two breakfastcup- 
fiils of w^atcr Pour 
the water first into 
an enamelled or 
china .saucepan, add 
the sugar, and boil 
the two quickly to- 
gether, taking care 
that they do not 
burn As .sexm as a 
teaspoon ful of the 
mixture, when 
dropped for a 
moment into cold 
whaler, can be rolled 
into a soft ball it 
will be done 

The saucepan 

The firtt operations in candying violets are to rinse both flowers and leaves in cold water, and then nr^wr Iv- 'falrnn 

to lay them separately on a clean towel to dry SIIOUKI now IX TaKCn 

from the fire, and 

ing, as Ihev aie fan ly substantial, and do not the flow^crs removed fiom ihe cloth and 



ing, as they aie fan ly substantial, and do not the flow^crs removed fiom ihe cloth an 

siKJil so itadily «is flowers iiossessed of moic dio})}>C(I lightly into the syrup They^ should 

fragile petals As ,in .iddition to the house- be pressed under with a w'ooden spoon till 

keeper’s icsouucs ioi detkmg the tabic in they arc covered, but this must be done 

winter they arc invaluable, and will keep without roughness, or they will be crushed 

their colour .ind then dclKalc flavour foi and broken 

quite .1 long time 'lh<‘y will help to glorify T'he saucejian is then returned to the fire, 
many a disli of sweets and lakes, anil m.iy and the syrup brought quickly to the boil 

also be aii.inged to excellent effect m little without stirring It should then be emptied, 

bowls with maidenhair fein and with licsh w’lth the flow'crs fairly evenly distributed, 

or candied violet leaves 
When candying a laige 
quantity of violets, it is a 
good plan to select the 
buiuhes fiom all varieties, 
double and single, white 
and two oi three.* shades 
of mauvT This v\ill give 
moic scope foi the airange- 
mcnl of the flowers in 
dccorat iv e si hemes I’lontv 
of leave's should ]>o pu'jiaicd 
as w'cll. but these must not be 
treated at the same time as 
the flow'cis, as they will turn 
the syruj) very gieen, and 
give it a stiong, unjilcasaiil 
taste If tlic violets are in- 
tended for eating as sweet- 
meats, the heads alone may 
lx candied, but for making 

into bunches they must be . . ^ „ ... . 

used with the stalks entire. ^ wvmg bem prepared, the flowers are dropped into it, and submerfcd lightly -with 
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on to cold plates, 
and left until the 
next day. 

If the syrup has 
thickened or become 
hard, it should be 
gently scraped from 
the plates and put 
into the saucepan 
till It ]ust melts 
without really heat- 
ing The flowcis 
must then b i* 
strained away, and 
the syrup returned 
to the file with the 
addition of three- 
quarters of .1 cupful 
of sugar and half 



.1 cupful of water, and boiled again to the leaves soon fades, even though then shapes 

same soft ball stage The flowers aie juit in lemain intact A cpiick method ol jncqiaring 

and just brought to the boil, then jioined them is to diji them m white of egg. or 

out and set aside till the next da> as bcfoic guiii’-simc they will not be eaten — and 


then ])ow(h'r thc*m with fine 



sugai When tiiy, they will 
be leady for use Howc'vci, 
the boiling ju'ocesswill make 
them fiiiiUM if it IS jiossible 
to wait Joi three days wdiile 
the flow'iMs .lie lx*mg jne- 
j).ired , or, of course, they 
can lx‘donc at the same time 
111 di/Ierenl saucepans. 

Some j-iretty schemes for 
icmg can be earned out m 
the violets For instance, 
the lop of a rrmnd cake will 
be quite suttidcntly deco- 
lated with Molet wreaths, 
daintily arranged and fes- 
tooned w'lth iibbons Another 


1 he syrup must again be strained and 
brought to the boil, and the flow'cis put in 
foi the last time 

The saiiccjian must now' be l.iken from 
the fire and removed to a cool jdace The 
syrup should be lightly stirred til’ it begins 
to get thick and w'hite, w'bcn it should be 
poured on to sliced s ol greased iiajxT 'Ihe 
flow'ers should then be shaken scparatcl> one 
from the other, and w’hcn nearly diy, taken 
out with twcczcis and Liul on dean sheets 
of paper 

Violet-hcads may bo left like this till they 
are dry, but when the st.'ilks aic let.imed 
the process may be (omj)leted w'lth Ixdler 
results by stringing the flow'd s along a little 
wire rack This may be i ontrivcd bv knotting 
a strip of w'lrc into a senes ol little holes .ind 
stretching it bctw'ccn t w'o tumblers Tlie rings 
may be made sjiccially laige foi leaves, so 
that they may keep their shajie. though, 
if needed for the purjiose of backing flat 
bunches, they will dry fairly well on the 
greased sheets 

The violet flowers keep better than th#* 
leaves, and, as a rule, it is a wi.ser plan to 
prepare the latter as they are wanted, whereas 
the flowers can be preserved in a dry tin for 
some weeks. The freshness of the green 


novel w'ay of using the flow'cis on the table is 
to lay them in flat bunches in sm.ill strawdxjri y 
baskets, and jilaie them at mteivals Ixjtwecii 
dishes of fruits and sweets 



A graceful •rr»ngcment of the fmiihed flowers and their leaves. 

suitfthle f«r e dinner nr liinolienn nanu 
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COOKERY FOR INVALIDS 

Chkken Jelly—^rley Gruel—Linseed Tea— A Steamed Mutton Chop— How to Serve Raw Bee! 
In an Appetising Way— Hot Fish Sandwiches— Fish Custards— Cornflour Cakes — Port Wine Jelly 

and Cream — ^Roast Quail 


CHICKEN JELLY 

Required : One fowl. 

One pint of cold water. 

Salt and pepper 

Chop the fowl into small pieces. Put it in 
the pan with the water and a little salt, and 
let It simmer gently for one hour Then take 
out the bones, pound them in a mortar, add 
them to the other ingredients, and let them 
simmer for another hour, slamming occa- 
sionally Strain the liquor either through a 
hne sieve or a piece of muslin Season it 
carefully, pour it into a mould, and leave it 
until it IS cold and set Serve as required. 

BARLEY CRUEL 

Required : Half a pint of boiling water. 

One large tablespoonful of pearl barley. 

The rind of a lemon 
Castor sugar to taste 
A glass of w'lne 

Put the barley in a small saucepan, with 
enough cold water to. cover, and let it lioil 
for five minutes , this is to remove the 
slightly bitter taste from the barley Next 
dram off the water Put the barley back m 
the saucepan with the half-pint of water and 
the strip of lemon-rind Let it simmer gently 
for half an hour , then strain out the barley, 
add the wine and sugar to 
taste, and serve very hot. 

LINSEED TEA 

This is a good, old-fashioned 
recipe, invaluable for colds 

Required: Two table- 
spoonfuls of whole 
linseed 

One pint of boiling 
water 

Three lumps or more 
of sugar, or a small 
piece of sugar- 
candy 

A tablespoonful of 
lemon -juice 
One inch of liquorice 

Wash the linseed 
carefully Put it in a saucepan with the sugar, 
liquorice, and water. Let all simmer gently 
for three-quarters of an hour Then strain 
off tlie liquid , and add the lemon-juice, and 
serve cither hot or cold 

A STEAMED CHOP 

Steaming is one of the most nutritious 
ways of cooking, and therefore particularly 
suitable for invalids 

Required : One chop (neck or small loin). 

Half an ounce of butter 
Salt and pepper 

Well butter a deep plate. Wipe the chop 
quickly over with a cloth dipped in hot 
water. Lay it on the plate. Cover it with a 
inece of buttered paper, then cover with a 
ud or second plate. Then place ^over a 


saucepan of boiling water, keeping the water 
boiling steadily for about half an hour, or less 
if the chop is to be very lightly cooked. 
Place It on a hot plate, with any juice 
from the meat poured over it. Spnnlde it 
with a little salt and pepper, and serve it 
very hot. 

RAW BEEF BALLS 

Sometimes, in cases of great weakness, 
doctors order raw meat for a patient. 

The following is by far the best way of 
giving It 

Required Three ounces of fresh lean steak 

One teaspoonful of cherry brandy or cream. 

A piece of butter the size of a small nut. 

A little salt or sugar 

Wipe the meat quickly with a cloth dipped 
in hot water , then scrape it into fine shreds 
with a sharp knife Next rub it through a 
coarse wire sieve Then mix with it the cream 
or brandy and the sugar or salt ; these will 
disguise the raw flavour of the meat Shape 
the mixture into neat small marbles. Rub 
a small pan over with butter, heat it, put in 
the balls, and roll them about in the pan 
over a quick fire until the outside of the 
balls changes colour, but be sure that they 
arc not allowed to really cook Some doctors 
object to them even being 
heated Serve them with a 
little wine or soup. 

HOT FISH SANDWICHES 

Though sole is pre-eminently 
the fish for in- 
valids, other white 
fish may be used 
for this dish 
Required . One small 
sole or whiting 
One tablespoonful of 
white sauce or 
cream 

A little lemon- juice. 
Salt and pepper 
Thin brown bread 
and butter 

Skin and fillet the fish. Butter a plate, 
lay in the fish, cover it with a piece of 
buttered pape** and a lid or second plate. 
Place it over a sducepan of boiling water, 
and let it steam until the fish is cooked , it 
will probably take eight or ten minutes, but 
this will depend on the thickness of the 
fiUets. 

Next break the fish up into shreds, 
put these m a small pan with any juice 
there may be on the plate, also the sauce 
and a dust of salt, pepper, and lemon- 
juice. Make the mixture very hot ; mean- 
time, cut some thm slices of brown bread- 
and-butter, trim off the crusts, and 
^read a layer of the mixture on each. 
Roll them neatly up and serve at 
once. 



Port Wine Jelly and Cream 


FISH CUSTARDS 

Required • One egg and one extra yolk. 

Half a gill m milk. 

One tablespoonfnl of chopped cooked fish. 

Salt and pepper. 

Beat up the eg^s lightly, add the chopped 
fish, a seasoning of salt and pepper, and 
lastly the milk Well butter some danole 
moulds or small cups Pour in the mixture, 
put the moulds in a shallow pan with boiling 
water to come half-way up them, lay a 
piece of buttered paper across the tops, and 
steam them very gently for about fifteen 
minutes, or until they are lightly set. Be 
sure that they are cooked very gently, other- 
wise they will be full of holes. 

Turn them carefully on to a hot dish, and 
serve at once. 

CORNFLOUR CAKES 

Required: Two egp 

hour ounces of cornflour 

Three ounces of butter 

Three ounces of castor sugar 

Quarter of a teaspoonful ot baking-powder. 

The rmd of half d lemon 

Sieve together the cornflour 
and baking-powder (Irate the 
lemon-nnd on to the sugar. 

Put the butter and sugar in a 
basin, and beat it to a cream, 
add the eggs one by one. beat- 
ing each in well , next stir m 
the cornflour lightly Have 
ready some greased patty-tms, 
and nil each balf full of the mix- 
ture. Put them in a moderate 
o\en and bake for about a 
quarter of an hour, or until the mixture is 
set and a pale brown Let these cakes cool 
in the tins, otherwise they will probably 
break, as they are extremely light 

PORT WINE JELLY AND CREAM 

Required * Half a pint of port wme. 

Half an ounce of leaf gelatiuu. 

Olio clove 

A small piece of cinnamon. 

One ounce of loaf sugar 
A few drops of cochineal 

Put into a bright steel or enamel pan a 
little of the wine, the gelatine, clove, and 
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cmnainon. Stir these over the fire nntil the 
gelatine has dissolved, then add the sugar 
and a few drops of cochineal. Strain these 
into the rest of the wine. Mix all together. 
Rinse out some small moulds with cold 
water, pour in the jelly, and leave it until 
cold and set. 

Dip each mould into tepid water, and slip 
the jelly out on to a dish. 

Tiny Ixirdcr moulds are very effective, 
the centre being filled with whipped cream 
Wliip a little cream until it will just hang on 
the fork, flavour it with vanilla and castor 
sugar, and heap it in the centre of the mould, 
or here and there round it 

ROAST QUAIL 

Required Owe quuil 
A slice of fat bacon. 

A little flour 
Salt and ]>epper 
A slice of buttered toast. 

Truss the (juail neatly Tie the piece of 
fat bacon over the breast of tlie bird , then 
wrap it up in a piece of buttered paper ; 


put it on a tin in a hot oven, and roast it 
from ten to fifleen minutes For the last 
five minutes remoxc the paper and slice of 
bacon so that the bird mny brown nicely 
Keej) it liot while the gravy is being made 
Pom oft all f.it from llie tin, and dredge 
a little flour into it, brown this carefully, 
taking care it docs not burn, jioiii in about 
two tablespoonfuls of water, stir it over the 
fire until it boils well. Season it carefully 
with salt and peppci Arrange the bird 
on a neatly Irimincd slice of hot buttered 
toast, and strain the gravy round 



Roast Quail 


RECIPES FOR COOS4IHG VEGETABLES 

Boiled Leeks — Colcannon — Carrot and Turnip Moulds— Cauliflower Fritters — ^Sea^kale au 
Parmesan — Fried Sweet Potatoes (an American Recipe) 


BOILED LEEKS 

Required : One large bunch of letks 
Boiling water 

Two level teaspoonfuls of salt to each quart of 
water 

One ounce of butter. 

Salt 

(Sufficient for four persons ) 

Cut off the roots of the leeks and trim off 
all but about one and a half inches of the 
green tops. Wash the leeks very thoroughly, 
as they are usually very gritty. It is a good 
plan to let the water flow from the cold- 
water top well inside them. Put them in a 
Pan with ennucrh boihner water to cover. 


and salt in the given projxirtion Boil 
them gently until they can be easily pierced 
with a skewer, whicli should be run into the 
root end, this being the thickest part. They 
will probably take from twenty to thirty 
minutes, but this depends u^n their size. 
Drain them very thoroughly from the water, 
and arrange neatly in a hot dish with their 
heads all one way Cut the butter into 
small pieces, and put here and there on the 
leeks Spnnkle over a little pepper, and 
serve very hot. 

COLCANNON 

This Ss an excellent method of utilminir 




Boiled Leeka 


cold cookea potatoes and cabbage, spinach 
or tumip-top® 

Required One hreakfastciipful of mashed potato 
One brcakfastcupful of finely chopped cabbage 
or other green vegetable 
One ounce of butter 
Salt or pepper 

(Sufficient for four per^nm ) 

Mash the potatoes finely, either by rubbing 
them through a sieve or with a fork Melt 
the butter in a saucepan, put in the 
])otato and the chopped 
cabbage, and mix all 
thoroughly together Season 
the mixture carefully with 
salt and pcjiper, and put it 
in a greased pie>dish Bake 
it in a hot oven for about 
twenty minutes Turn it on 
to a hot dish, and serve very 
hot 

N B — If preferred, good 
beef dripping may be used 
instead of butter. 

CARROT AND TURNIP MOULDS 

Required A bunch or more of carrots 
A bunch or more of turnips 
Bolling water 
Salt and pciijicr 

About one and a half ounces of butter 

(Sufficient for siv or eiaht persons ) 

Cut off the green tops and the roots of 
the carrots Scrub and wash them, then 
scrape downwards until they are quite clean, 
carefully cutting out all specks I^y them 
in clean cold water; unless they are very 
small, cut each into halves, or even quaiters 

Put them in a saucepan of boiling salted 
water and boil them until tender. Old 
carrots will take from one to one and a half 
hours, and new ones about half an hour ; the 


time, of course, will varj 
according to the size of the 
pieces. Pierce them with a 
skewer to make sure that 
they are properly cooked. 
Drain off sul water. 

Chop the carrots finely. 
This is best done with the 
pan on the stove, otherwise 
the carrots are apt to gel 
chilled Add half the butter, 
a good dust of pepper, and, 
if necessary, a little salt tc 
the carrots Press the mix- 
ture into small ' heated cups, 
let it stand a minute, then 
turn it out into a hot vegetable-dish 
To cook the turnips 

Scrub and peel the turnips, thickly or 
thinly, according to their age When they 
are old, the peel, which is almost woody, is 
often very thick There is, however, a 
faint line between the peel and the inner 
portion, and this shows exactly where to cut 
Halve or quarter the turnips, and be careful 
to cut out any part that shows signs of tiny 


grubs Put the turnips in boiling salted 
water, and boil until tender. Drain off 
all the water very carefully Mash them 
finely with a fork, adding the rest of the 
butter, and salt and pepper to taste Press 
the turnips in heated cups, and turn them 
into the vegetable-dish with the carrot 
moulds, arranging the colours alternately 
N B — This IS by far the prettiest and 
most appetising way of serving carrots and 
turnips 

CAULIFLOWER FRITTERS 

Required * One large cauliflower 
Two and a half ounces of flour 
One egg and one extra yolk 
One tablespoonfuf of salad oil or melted dripping. 
Three tablespoonfuls of milk 

Mix the flour and salt together 
in a basin, add the yolks and the 
milk, and mix all smoothly to- 
gether. Next beat the batter 
well and let it stand while the 
cauliflower is being prepared. 
Wash the cauliflower - very 
thoroughly, it is an' excellent 
plan to hold it under the* cold- 
water tap. Put it in a pan of-boil- 
tng salM water (with the flower 
downwards), and cook it until it 
is just tender. Then break it 
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carefoUy into lam sprays. Put tbe psxL of 
I m on tlio fire to heat. Whisk the white 


j to a very stiff froth, and stir it very 
hghtiy into the batter. With a skewer dip 
each spray into the batter, then drop it into 
the frying fat, after making sure that it is 
so hot that a bluish smoke is rising from it. 
Fry the pieces a*golden brown. Drain them 
well on paper, and serve piled up in a hot 
vegetable-dish. 

5EA.KALB AU PARMESAN 

Required : One pound of sea>kalc 
Four ounces of Parmesan cheese. 

One ounce of butter. 

Half an ounce of flour 
One gill of water. 

Half a gill of cream or milk. 

{Sufficient for four persons ) 

Wash the 

sea-kale care- 
fully and cut 
off the roots, 
tie it in a 
bundle with 
tape, and put 
it in a pan 
with plenty 
of boiling 
salted water, 
add a tea- 
spoonful o f 
lemon-]iiice, 
as this helps to keep it a good colour Boil it 
gently until it is tender — it will probably take 
from twenty to thirty minutes, but be 
careful not to overcook it, for this tjften spoils 
the colour When done, dram it carefully 
out of the water, arrange the pieces neatly 
on a slice of toast, in a fiiopioof dish 
Pour over the sauce, sprinkle half the cheese 
over the top, put a few tiny bits of butter 
here and there on top Place in a quick 
oven to brown the cheese, and serve it very 
hot in the fireproof dish. 


The sauce sdiould be made while the sea- 
kale is being cooked. 

Melt' half the butter in a small saucepan, 
stir in the flour smoothly, add the water, 
and stir until it boils, season carefully, add 
the milk or cream, and lastly half of the 
cheese. 

FRIED SWEET POTATOES 

(An American Recipe ) 

Required : Two pounds of sweet potatoes. 

Boiling water. 

Dripping for frying 
Salt and pepper 

{Sufficient for six persons ) 

Choose potatoes of uniform size, wash 
and scrub them, but do not break the skin. 
Put them in a pan of boiling water, and boil 
them until 
they feel 
slightly hard 
in the centre 
Dram off the 
water. Cover 
the potatoes 
with a clean 
cloth, and 
leave them 
on the side 
of the stove 
for five 
minutes 

Next skin them and cut them m slices 
about three-quarters of an inch thick Melt 
about three ounces of good dripping m d 
frying-pan When a bluish smoke rises 
from it, put m the slices of potato, a few at 
a time, and fry them a golden brown, turn- 
ing them occasionally Sprinkle them 
with Siilt and ]ic])])cr, and serve m a hot 
dish 

N B — Sweet potatoes may now be bought 
at most l.irgc stores and first-class green- 
grocers', and arc verv delicious 




Fried Sweet Potatoes 



THE ART OF COFFEE- 
MAHIHG 

By D. M. FORD 



Ftrst Class Diplomee tn CooJtvry, Laundry, and llvu\ewifrrv late Stajl rrathn »/ tht (ilontr^hrUtnr SiIiimI of nonirslir J lonsmy 

Why English People are Often Unsuccessful in the Preparation of Coffee— -The Grinding of 
Coffee-berries— The Correct Proportion of Coffee to Use— The Making of Good Coffee is Quite a 
Simple Process— How to Test the Purity of Coffee 


"Why do English people come to grief so 
^ often in the art of coffee-making^ 
There are three chief reasons. 

I They do not grind their own coffee- 
beans 

2 . They purchase ground coffee in far too 
large quantities at a time 

3. They are too economical m the making. 
Before dealing with the first point, the 

grinding, it is necessary to refer to that 
D i6 


earlier important process, the roasting of 
the berries This is a very delicate pro- 
ceeding, requiring infinite skill, for the flavour, 
which IS latent m the raw beans and de- 
veloped during roasting, depends mainly on 
the heat being arrested at the right moment, 
and in a lesser degree on the proper ventila- 
tion of the roasting apparatus. When coffee 
IS over-roasted it loses the greater part of its 
delicate acidity and aroma. If under- 
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roasted, cofiee is deficient in flavour. Our 
Continental neighbours understand these 
intricacies of roasting far better than we do, 
and the operation is performed by them with 
amazing skill, even if only on a greased shovel 
oVer a charcoal fire Sometimes an ordinary 
steel or iron frying-pan or an earthenware 
casserole is substituted, and shaken fre- 
quently to equalise the browning 

But it IS better, under existing circum- 
stances, that the English housewife should 
not attempt these measures, especially as 
she can always obtain the coffee-beans ready 
roasted, and if she keeps them in air-tight 
tins, the flavour will not sensibly deteriorate 
even after the lapse of some months Many 
English people pm a superstitious faith to 
freshly roasted coffee-beans The important 
point, however, is that the grinding should be 
earned out immediately before infusion 

The Qrlndlnir of the Berriee 

A coffee-grinder should be kept in ev’^ery 
house, and the coffee ground as required, 
but never in large quantities, since it 
becomes stale quickly Moreover, it should 
be rather finely ground, otherwise the 
lull strength is not extracted Wlien, 
after domestic grinding, the coffee appears 
unusually coarse, it is generally a sign that 
the coffee-mill iiee<ls readjusting 

Failure in colfec*-makmg, again, is due 
largely to the method of purchasing The 
housewife goes to her favounte grocer, and 
buys up stock which has probably been m the 
shop a fortnight, and has already lost its 
aroma. lnste«id ol buying a very small 
quantity, she will probably buy a couple of 
pounds, and keep the cotfee m the house 
perhaps anothci fortnight Is it any wonder 
that the resulting beverage is stale and 
tasteless ^ Coffee should only be lioiight 
from a reliable grocer oi a well-reputed lirm, 
and then only in small quantities, of course 
in proportion to the si/e of the household 
Economy m cotfee-making, however, is the 
gi'cat bane of most English people The 
kind of coffee bought in England is often 
far superior to the various compounds sold 
upon the Continent, but the English house- 
wife will ncvci use enough to make a really 
palatable infusion She measures it in the 
same way as she measures tea, whereas the 
golden rule in coffee-making is that not less 
than one ounce of coffee should be allowed 
to each half-pint of water 

Coffee-making, in spite of all the popular 
mystery which surrounds it in England, is 
really a very simjile process, and may be 
earned out quite as efficiently in an ordinary 
kitchen jug as m the most expensive per- 
colating or filtering .ijqiaratus. Metal 
utensils, howevei, must never be used, as 
there is a certain amount of acidity in the 
coffee which acts upon the metal Even 
enamelled utensils arc not to be recommended, 
as the enamel chips, leaving the metaj ex- 
posed on the under surface Earthenware 
and glass are the only possible mediums. 
Many earthenware coffee-jugs are now upon 
the market at a very moderate pric^ 


The jug must be thoroughly h^ted before 
the coffee is added ; the water must fie Itesh 
and boiling. As m tea^ixfaldng, water that has 
been standing should never be used . As soon 
as it boils it should be poured straight on to 
the coffee-grounds. If allowed to continue 
boiling for a long time certain alkaline salts 
contained m the water are destroyed, and 
the coffee therefore deteriorates in flavour. 
And, again, unless the water is freshly boiling, 
the stimulating property of coffee, known 
as caffeine, will not Income soluble 

The coffee, then, must be left to stand 
for a full five minutes, then well stirred, 
and left for another two minutes so that the 
grounds may settle The coffee is then ready 
for use If the jug is kcj^t at an angle, and 
not allowed to return to an upright position 
until all the cups have been filled, there is no 
need to use anything in the way of a strainer. 
Milk, in the proportion of half a pint to each 
half-pint of coffee, should be served, or, more 
preferably, cream Both should be heated, 
for hot milk or hot cream develops a particu- 
larly fine arorna when blended with coffee 
For those who prefer more elaborate ap- 
paratus to a mere carthenw^are jug, there are 
many patent coffee-makers One of the 
most effectual is made entirely of glass. The 
globe, or lower portion, holds the water, which 
IS boiled by means of a spirit-lamp. The 
funnel, or ujiper portion, holds the coffee As 
the water boils it rises through the glass 
connection into the upper ves.sel and mixes 
with the coffee Whilst this is going on the 
infusion must be w'cll stirred, and the lamp 
extinguished A few moments later the 
coffee will descend into the lower vessel, where 
it is ready for use, and, when the funnel has 
been removed, may be jiourcd direct from 
the globe into the cups, to avoid loss of heat 
Few English people arc adepts in the 
choice of coffee, and so had far better leave 
It in the hands of a reliable firm to supply 
them with what is necessary 

Costfi Kican coffee is now being sold largely 
in England Arabian blends are always 
popular, and “ Blue Mountain ” coffee from 
Jamaica is considered by many to be the 
best in the world 

Chicory is not to be recommended, in 
spite of the jiopular delusion that it adds to 
the flavour of coffee and renders it more 
w'holesomc Chicory belongs to the dandelion 
family, and is, therefore, quite unsuitable 
as a beverage Its only point in common 
with coffee is its colour after being roasted 
To test tlic purity of coffee, throw a small 
handful into a basin of cold water If 
chicory is present it can easily be detected, 
for it will sink to the bottom, whilst the 
coffee-grams will float 

English housewives shouhi beware of 
tins or packets of coffee on which the word 
“ coffee ” is qualified by some othcjr words. 
This signifles merely that enough volfcc is 
present to avoid mfnnging the law. 

* The followiiisr are irood firms for supplyinar foods, etc , mentioned in 
this Section Messrs, Bolloiids (Wedding Cakes) , Brown & Poison (Com 
Plour) , J S Fry & Sons, Ltd (Cocoa) , Samuel Hanson & Son (Rod, 
White, and Blue CoBbei , International Plasinon, Ltd (Flosmon) Geotgn 
Mason & Co . Ltd. (O K. Sance). 






In this section will be included articles which will place in array before the reader women born to 
fill thrones and great positions, and women who, through their own genius, have achieved fame. It 
will also deal with great societies that are working in the interests of women , 
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WOMAN'S WHO'S WHO 



The Marchioness of Duffer in 
Laltte Utaries 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND 
AVA 

The Marchioness of DutTorin and Ava was 
^ Miss Flora Davis, daughter oi the 
millionaire banker, John H Davis, of New York, 
before she married the Marquis m iHpt. She is 
known as one of the most perfectly dressed 
women of the day, as 
well as one of the most 
accomplished She 
possesses district musi- 
cal ability, and her 
talent m this direction 
has been inhented by 
her three little girls, the 
Ladies Dons, Ursula, 
and Patricia, whose 
charming singing of 
French chansons has 
delighted many a 
drawing-room audience 
m Mayfair When her 
husband was secretary 
at the British I.egation in Pans, Lady Duflonn 
frequently sang in private salons m the cause of 
chanty, and in December, iQio, made her debut 
at the’Bechstem Hall, at a concert given by her 
friend, Madame Donalda, the prima donna It 
was her first, and will, according to her own con- 
fession, probably be her last appearance as a singer 
in public, although naturally the rumour arose 
that she was about to take up singing profession- 
allv. Lady Duffenn, by the way, is a capital 
judge of furniture, and is very tasteful 
in the matter of house decoration. 

Bridge is her favourite pastime, and 
many select card parties arc held at 
her home in Cadogan Square. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 

Derhaps the most widely read of 
* living Bntish women novelists, 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has nearly a 
score of novels and plays to her 
credit, besides mnumerable articles m 
the principal reviews. A niece of 
Matthew Arnold, and granddaughter 
of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby fame, Mrs. 
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Ward spent her e.nly life in a literary atmos 
pheie She was born at Hobart, Tasmania 
m i8i;i, and wms nearly thirty befon* her first 
book, " Milly and Oily,” w-as published. It 
was not, however, until 1888 that she came into 
her own with “ Kobeit Elsmere,” which 
captivated the late Mr Gladstone, and caused 
him to wTitf a s^iecial 
review for the ” ISime- 
teenth Century ” Mrs. 

Ward was married when 
she was twenty-one to 
Mr T Humphry 
Ward , t he il 1st ingu isherl 
journalist, editor and 
author, and tluy have 
one son. Mi Arnold 
Ward, MP for We^-t 
Hertfordshire, Mrs. 

Ward’s country res; 
dence being at '1 ring, 
m that county, 'llu 
famous novelist, by the 
way, has another side to her character, for most 
of her leisure time ami much of her money has 
been devoted to philanthropic work. 

MISS MAUD EARL 

O FTi'N termed the ” Lady Landseer,” Miss 
Maud F.ail has devoted herself almost 
wholly to the portrayal of dogs, and exhibited 
her first jiictnre at the Royal Academy m 1885, 
when she was little more than .i girl. It was 
calli-d ” Early Morning,” and de- 
picted two stags m a mist. Since 
then her work has attracted world- 
wMcle attention Not only has she 
leceived the enthusiastic praise of 
art critics and connoisseurs of all 
schools, but she has also won the 
patronage of Royalty, and executed 
many commissions for the late 
Queen Victoria, King Edward, Queen 
Alexandra, and their present Ma* 
jesties. She was the first woman to 
portray the dogs of Bntish Royalty, 
and she has had many distinguished 
visitors at her delightful home and 
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studio in Elm Tree Road, St. * John’s Wood, 
iliss Earl, among much other ivork, has done 
wonderful portraits of 
Snowball, a white col 
lie : Alex, a Borzoi ; 
and Vivien, a Bassett 
hound — all pets of 
Queen Alexandra, 
while she has rendered 
Ca'sar, the late King’s 
wire-haired fox- 
terrier immortal by 
her splendid portrait 
of that much-discussed 
dog Miss Earl is a 
frequent visitor t o 
Sandiingham and 
Windsor, and is held 
Royal Family. 

MONACO 

’T'hf. second wife of the reigning prince of 
* this interesting miniature republic, which 
is only eight miles square, is one of the most 
beautiful women in Europe, although she was 
born as long ago as i8s8 She is w'cll known 
in London and f’.iris, and married the Prince in 
1889, after iiiik* ycais of widowhocxl. her first 
husband being the late Due dc Richelieu The 
Princess, who is an American by birth, was 
one of the most courted of widows m the 
cosmopolitan world, and tlu're weie many dis- 
appointed suitors when she tinally gave her hand 
to the Prince ol Mon.ico Most people know that 
the Princess was r<'latcd to the great poet I leine, 
and as Mademoiselle Alice Hem<' she was 
regarded as one of the greatest of P.irisi.m 
heiresses, having gone to lesidc in the French 
capital as a girl Speaking nearly every Euro- 
pean language with facility, the Princess is also 
passionately ilovot od to music, her concerts at the 
Palace, Monaco, being events to be remembered 
She ii cxtiemelv wealthy and possesses soiiu of 
the most valuable jewels in existence Monaco 
has now been granted a Constitution by the Pnncc. 
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MRS. VIOLET TWEEDALE 

’T’iie eldest daughter of the late Robert 
* Chambers, editor of “ Chambers’s 
Journal,” Mrs Violet Tweedale, the wntei of 
many brilliant novels, was very early in life 
initiated into the w'orld of literature and ait. 
At the age of sixteen she was a reader for the 
'* Journal,” and assisted her father in liis literary 
labours. In 1SS9 Mrs Tweedale came to 
London, and began to write for publication, 
devoting her days to literature, and her nights 
to rescue work ih the East End. That year she 
published her fi r s t 


novel, "And They 
Two”; two years later 
she married Clarens 
Tweedale, of Balqn- 
holly, Aberdeenshire, 
and in her husband she 
found a true literary 
helpmate Amongst 
Mrs. Tweedale’s most 
popular stories are 
” The Kingdom of 
Mammon,” “An Empty 
Hci itage,” and ” The 
Quenchless Flame ’* 
Exceedingly versatile 
Mrs. Tweedale has been described as ” a vroman 
of all works.” She can paint a landsca^ and 
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cook a dinner ; she can write a bock and Ij^ke 
a shirt ; she can. etch a sporting scene and 
embroider the finest* 
designs ; she is a 
brilliant pianist and 
has the reputation of 
being one of the best 
political speakers of 
the day. " I never 
know an idh* moment, 
and I never know an 
unhappy one until by 
some misadventure I 
am forced to sit with 
idle hands,” is a re- 
mark she has often 
been heard to make. 

MRS. CARNEGIE 

B efore she married, in 1887, Mrs. Carnegie 
was Louise Whitfield, of New York, the 
daughter of John W. Whitfield, a wholesale 
merchant It was a romantic union. Mr. 
Carnegie was an old friend of the Whitfield 
familv, but it was not until he returned from a 
trip round the world in 1879 that he discovered 
his attachment to Louise, who had said she 
would not marry, on account of her mother, 
whose fragile health necessitated her constant 
attention And it was not until 1887, when 
Mr Carnegie w-as fifty and Miss ■N^Tiitfield over 
thirty, thfit th(‘y were quietly married One 
daughter has been born to them — ^Margaret — m 
1897. Mrs. Carnegie has been described as “ the 
power behind the throne,” and has a great deal 
to do in the distribution of the wealth of her 
generous hu‘'band. Often he is guided 1^ her 
ailvicc, and her popularity north of the Tweed 
IS such that in 1908 there was conferred upon her 
by Dunfermline — her husband’s native town — 
the highest civic honour, that of honorary 
burghership Tn the year that their daughter 
was born Mi Carnegie purchased Skibo Castle, 
Sulherlaiid, N B , ami here for the greater part 
of the year the milhonaiie lives with his wife 
and daughter as chief companions. 

MISS DOROTHY LEVITT 

A VI- Rv beautiful and daring young woman, 
Miss Dorothy Levitt first startled the 
British public by creating a world’s motoring 
record for women at Blackpool in 1906, by 
driving at the average rate of 91 miles an hour. 
And then, after adding many more motoring 
records to her credit, she again startled the 
public by ner aviation achievements, being the 
first Englishw'oman to learn '=enously the art of 
flying It was Mr F. S Edge, the famous 

motorist, w'ho first ad- 

visetl Miss Levitt to 
enter the automobile 
profession. And so 
congenial did Miss 
Levitt find the employ- 
ment, that at the end 
of SIX months she 
knew as much about 
the mechanism of a car 
as any man. Miss 
Levitt afterwards took 
to racing, her first wm 
being a reliability run 
from Edinburgh to 
London, in which she 
did all her own 
gained a prize 
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from 


Miss Dorothy Levitt 
LaWe CharUs 

on the road, and finally 
among 350 competitors. 




Ro. 6. Cbe empress or Japan 


By SARAH 

Vr^ESTERN ideas are pervading Japan, the 
^ most picturesque of Orient^ lands, from 
the palace to the cottage . The Empress herself 
is the social leader of the movement which 
aims at the higher education of Japanese 
women and the general improvement of 
their position 

This gracious little lady, around whom 
hovers the glamour and mjrstery of the 
East, has been able by her example and 
gentle influence to accomplish much for 
the women of her nation Etiquette forbids 
her to travel in other countries, and she has 
to obtain her knowledge from those of the 
Imperial household who have visited Europe 
and America and observed the lives of 
Western women. But the Empress has an 
enlightened and receptive mind, and many 
years ago took as her great exemplar our 
revered monarch, Queen Victoria 

The Example of Queen Victoria 

An English lady who had the entree to the 
palace at Tokyo told me that the Empress 
often requested that a " Life ” of Queen 
Victoria should be read aloud to her From 
it she learned the surprising fact that a 
woman could rule a mighty Empire, perform 
duties in public, and yet remain a devoted 
wife and mother, and the most womanly of 
women. This greatly encouraged the 
Empress to emerge from her seclusion and 
interest herself in matters of public im}iort, 
particularly with regard to women’s educa- 
tion and the care of the sick in hospital and 
on the battlefield. 

The Empress was the Lady Haruko, third 
daughter of Prince Tchigo Tadaka, and 
belonged to one of the five noble families of 
Japan whose daughters are eligible to be 
Imperial consorts. She was brought up 
strictly under the old regime in her father's 
palace at Kyoto, near to the ancient Impenal 
abode. . The future Empress knew no more 
of the outside world than if she had been a 
cloistered nun. She was well drilled in 
the “ womanly obediences ” and “ womanly 
virtues ” proper to a high-bom Japanese 
maiden, and acquired all the grace and 
chann and sweet submissive ways of the 
typical Japanese lady. The higher educa- 
tion now taught in the Peeresses’ School in 
Tok}^ had not then dawned in Japan, and 
the education of the Lady Haruko was 
exclusively artistic. She excelled in music 
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and painting, the arrangement of flowers, 
and was passionately fond of poetry, and in 
course of time hcfself became a poetess. 

She was married December 28, 1868, to the 
Emperor, then little more than a boy, who 
had recently succeeded to the throne of his 
fathers 

The young Empress stood on the threshold 
of a re-awakened country The makers of 
new Japan were the trusted advisers of the 
Emperor, who had thrown off the power of the 
Shogunate and was determined to become 
the actual ruler of his people The sleep of 
centuries was over, and Japan ojicned its 
doors to the foreigner and looked to the 
Occident for its models of a reformed social 
state and a constitutiomd government The 
Empress had to widen her outlook and try 
to grasp the startling changes seething 
around her 

There were more important things for her 
to consider now than the etiquette of the 
tea ceremony and flower arrangement, the 
all-absorbing studies of her girlhood Her 
natural inclinations were towards graceful 
culture She played sweetly upon the koto 
and loved to weave her poetic fancies among 
the cherry blossoms in her garden Her 
heart was attuned to the beautiful, but she 
was a devoted wife and a patriotic daughter 
of Nippon l:.mpcror and country ruled her 
horizon 

The New Order 

One IS inclined to think that the womanly 
“ obediences ” enjoined by Japanese custom 
were severely tested the day that the Empress 
laid aside her graceful kimono and arrayed 
her dainty figure in her first Pans gown. 
But the Imperial fiat had gone forth that 
European dress was to be worn at Court on 
cercmonitil occasions, and it behoved the 
ICmprcss to set the fashion She now ordered 
her toilettes from Pans and London, and 
adopted the Court dress of our country. But 
m the privacy of her own .apai'tments she 
still wears the picturesque dress of old Japan. 

She has a sweet and tender nature, and is 
loved by the people as the incarnation of 
charity. As public work was demanded of 
her, she was eager to espouse the cause of the 
sick and suffering, for there at least was a 
field of activity in which she could engam 
without doing violence to her womanly 
feelings. 

I 
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She took a keen interest in the founding of 
the Red Cross Society of Japan and gave 
generously towards the support of the scheme. 
It is said that the Empress reads all the 
reports of the society. She attends the 
annual general meeting in Tokyo, and 
encourages the members by her gracious 
words. The gathering affords her the 
greatest pleasure, and she has been described 
on the.se occasions as like a “ mother speak- 
ing to hci children." The Empress has 
indeed reason to be proud of the fine develop- 
ment of the society, which from very sm^ 
Ix'gmnmgs has become, by the admission of 
so distinguished an authority as Sir Frederick 
Treves, the most highly organised of all the 
Red Cross societies 

The Empress’s favountc’nnstitution is the 
Central Red Cross Hospital in Tokyo She 
often visits the free patients m the hospital, 
and gives an annual sum of 5,00c' yen (ovei 
£500) for their special relief and to provide 
the necessitous with clothing 

During the Russo-Japanese war she made 
bandages for the wounded and ministered to 
some of the su tiering soldiers with her own 
hands. She also provided artificial limbs for 


allied with Red Cross work. Wh^n 'tike 
Red Cross was first started in Japan 6nly 
women of the lowest class could be induced 
to undertake nursmg m the hospital wards. 
The difficulty w^as much the same as in our 
own land m Cnmean days, and the seclusion 
in which Japanese women lived mcreased 
the difficulty. It was contrary to the most 
cherished ideas of feminine dehcacy for a 
Japanese woman to nurse male patients. 
It was necessary for the highest ladies in the 
land to combat this idea, and the Ladies 
Volunteer Nursing Association was founded 
under the patronage of the Empress. The 
members, by themselves attending to the 
sick and wounded soldiers m hospital, set 
an example which induced women of good 
social grade to tram for the profession of 
nursing. It is said that the Japanese 
woman makes the best nurse m the world , 
she IS so accustomed to yield gentle, 
willing service to others. The Red Cross 
Society IS active m peace as well as m 
war, and is now recruiting nurses from 
the well-to-do middle classes There arc 
now 2,567 trained nurses. Many received 
Imperial decorations during the late war. 


some of the maimed 
soldiers irrespective 
of n.itionalily 

During the war 
period the Empress 
gave no entertain- 
ments, and made it 
known that so long 
as the war lasted 
neither she nor any 
of the ladies of the 
ImiX’nal household 
would spend money 
Dn luxuries or 
amusements She 
gave her patronage 
to the Japan 
Women’s lx?ague 
founded by M.ulamc 
Okumiira with the 
object of arousing 
the patriotism of her 
sisters on behalf of 
the soldiers and 
sailors of the Em- 
pire. “ Save even 
so little as the cost 
of your scarf," she 
appealed, " and give 
it to the nation " 
The league adopted 
i scarf for its badge, 
and numlx'rs a 
million members. 
The Empicss gives 
it an annual grant. 

Her Majesty has 
done much by her 
sympathy and help 
to promote the 
training of nurses 
in Japan. The 
movement is closely 
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Her M*icsty is nn enthusiMtie supporter of the movement for the higher 
education of Japanese women She is herself an accomplished musician 
and writer of graceful verse 

Pluto, Stattley 


The story of the 
life and work oi 
Florence Nightin- 
gale was, at the 
recommendation of 
the Empress, made 
a reading subject in 
the girls’ schools. 
There is at present 
a movement for 
founding a Nightin- 
gale Fund, in con- 
nection with the 
Red Cross Society 
of Japan 

Though brought 
up, as we have seen, 
under the old regime 
herself, the limpress 
IS a strong advocate 
for the higher edu- 
cation of women 
When the new 
educational code 
was formulated and 
secondary schools 
for girls established 
throughout the 
prefectures, the Em- 
press became the 
patron of female 
education, and 
contributed to the 
support of some of 
the early institu- 
tions When the 
Women’s Normal 
School was estab- 
lished in Tokyo, m 
1874, the Empress 

S tve it 5,000 yen. 

er portrait hangs 
in all the schools 


and. $Qg^er ^th ^at of the Emperor. 
» an object >01 special veneration by the 
children on high days and holidays. The 
Empress has also composed an educational 
motto, which, interpreted, runs. "If we 
polish not a gem or a mirror, what good 
will it be ? With the way of learning it 
is the same.*' This is set to music, and sung 
in girls* schools throughout Japan. 

A Patron of Education 

The Empress is in very close personal touch 
with the Peeresses* School founded in Tokyo 
in 1877 for the higher education of the 
daughters of the nobility. It numbers 700 
pupils, including princesses of the blood, and 
IS maintained under Imperial auspices. The 
Empress always visits it at least once a 
year, and has wntten the following mspinng 
little poem for the pupils • 

*' The water placed in goblet, bowl, or cup. 

Changes its shape to its receptacle . 

And so our plastic souls take various 
shapes. 

And characters of good or ill, to fit 

The good or evil in the friends we choose. 

Therefore, be careful in your choice of 
friends. 

And let your special love be given to them 

Whose strength of character may prove the 
whip 

That drives you onward to fair wisdom*s 
goal.’* 

Although the Empress secs the wisdom of 
expanding the curriculum of female educa- 
tion, she clings strongly to the domestic ideal, 
and considers that the first aim in a girl’s 
education should be to fit her to be a good 
wife and wise mother. The young peeresses 
and princesses are taught cooking and 
housekeeping, mode of life, education of 
children, management of servants, nursing 
the sick, and sewing, as well as mathematics 
and political science. The arts and graces 
which have rendered the Japanese woman 
such a winsome and engaging creature ,ire 
not neglected under the new regime The 
tea ceremony, with deportment and etiquette 
are taught as rigorously as of yore, though 
Swedish athletic exercises arc added. 

A Poet Empress 

The same mmghng of subjects is observed 
in the Nippon Women’s University, 'lokyo, 
founded 1901, which may be termed the 
Girton of Japan. The University is another 
great interest of the Empress Her Majesty 
also follows with approval the medical 
training of women. There are now ujiwards 
of one hundred and thirty women doctors in 

Sie Empress is a woman of culture, takes 
a delight m books, and loves art and music. 
These tastes form a bond between her and 
the Emperor. Both write poems. The 
Empress thus expresses her delight m books . 
"The jewel in a lady’s coronet 

Gleams in her h«^ir and sparkles in the 

gloom. 
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And yet *tis naught — a sparkle, not a l^ht. 

The book whose page enlightens the dfark 
mind 

Is the true treasure ** 

Though not of the Christian faith, this 
Imperial lady of the Orient has a religious 
mind, and thus expresses her sentiments : 

" Take heed unto thyself ; the mighty God 
That is the soul of Nature sees the good 
And bad that man in his most secret heart 
Thinks of himself, and brings it to the light.” 

Other poems deal with her wifely concern 
for the Emperor during perilous expeditions. 
When he was visiting the scenes of the tidal 
wave disaster she laments . 

" How .shall my lord. 

In mountain huts that scarce ward ofi the sun 
With their poor shingle roofs, endure the 

grief 

Of the long days and sleepless summer 

nights ? ” 

In common with all Japanese wives, the 
Empress performs personal service for her 
husband. Her position as Imperial Consort 
IS of greater dignity than was usual to the 
consort of the Mikado under the old regime, 
and the onward march of Western ideas has 
brought her into public view m a surprising 
way The Empress is not the mother of the 
Emperor’s children The Crown Prince is 
the son of a secondary wife, but in his early 
days the Empress treated him as if he were 
her own son and showed great kindness to his 
mother. 

The Emprese ae Hostess 

The Empress, though somewhat shy at 
first when she began to receive strangers at 
court, has developed into a charming hostess. 
In the spring she gives a dierry blossom 
garden jiarty m her own lovely garden at 
the jialace in Tokyo, to whicli the notabilities 
of the city arc mvitc*d. Windsor cannot 
rival this picturesque i unction, nor Ascot 
surpass the beauty of the chesses 

The career of the Empress of Japan 
affords a delightful example of how a woman 
bred 111 Onental seclusion has been able to use 
her influence for the ujilifting of the women of 
her land m a gentle, unobtrusive manner. 

The life story of the Empress, moreover, 
affords a very striking pic tiire of the awaken- 
ing of the East A tyj^ical Oriental, brought 
up in quiet seclusion and trained to accept 
those doctrines whuli prevail in lands 
where women are mere chattels, who can 
take no part m juiblic life, she has adopted, 
with an astonishing aptitude, the more en- 
lightened tenets of the West. Custom and 
ccjnvention are two strong forces, and both 
the bil terest enemies to individual freedom. 
Women, moreover, they bind more tightly 
than men, and, even m Europe, only very 
gradually were women able to relax the 
fetters That a woman, therefore, filled 
with modem European aspirations, should 
share the Japanese Impenal House shows 
very clearly how far and how rapidly, 
during recent years, the East has traveJlra 
along the difficult road of civilisation. 

f 
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socicTii:s Which HELP 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

No. 4 . THE INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE 

By MARY E. PHILLIPS 
Chairman— -Mrs. H. J. Tennant 


Tlie Alms tA the Committee-Lectures— How the Public Can Help — ^Examples of Help Afforded' 
The Indemnity Fund for Helping Dismissed Employees 


'The Industrial Law Committee was formed 
* in 1898. Its objects are : 

1. To supply information as to the legal 
protection of the industrial classes with 
regard to the conditions of their trade. This 
information to be given by means of corre- 
spondence, lectures, and printed matter to 
persons working among the industrial classes. 

2. To constitute a central body, to which 
may be rejxirted breaches of the law and 
other matters relating to industrial employ- 
ment, in order that these may be inquired 
into, referred to the proper authorities, and 
otherwise treated as may be advisable 

3. To consider all information leceived ; 
to promote further legislation and the more 
effective administration of the existing law. 

1. It IS impossible to estimate the value 
of the work done by this committee, for, 
however excellent legislation may be, it is 
practically useless unless those in whose 
interests it is enacted know of its existence. 
It is also very necessary that those who, as 
district visitors, Sunday-school teachers, 
parish nurses, etc , work among the indus- 
trial classes should icalisc the scope of the 
laws which influence the lives of the people 
whom they wish to befriend. Therefore, 
wherever a sufficient audience can be brought 
together, a course of lectures, or a .single 
lecture, IS arranged by the committee, free 
of charge, on such subjects as the foliowring ; 

“ How Our Industrial Laws Help Women 
and Cluldrcn ” 

I' Sanitation in the Home and Workjilace.” 

** Dangers from Fire and Machinery '* 

“The Industrial Position of Women ” 

** The Law' Relating to Fines and Deduc- 
tions." 

" The Law Relating to Shops." 

*' The Law Relating to Dangerous Trades." 

*' The Law Relating to Wages." 

'* The Employment of Children," etc. 

Most grateful thanks are expressed by 
those who attend these lectures w'hen they 
find that their newly acquired knowledge of 
the law enables them to assist cases w'hich 
Ixsfore they had considered hopeless. For 
instance, a district visitoi. finding a girl 
suffering with pneumonia induced by working 
in an unheated workroom, need only report 
the case to the secretary of the Industrial 
Law Committee, and it will be referred to the 
factory inspectors, whose duty it is to take 
action in such a case People say sometimes 
that inspectors should discover breaches of 
the law tor themselves, but when it is realised 
that there are only about 200 factory 


inspectors for Great Britain and Ireland* it 
Will at once be obvious that an impossibility 
has been expected of them. 

2. The second object of this committee is 
to deal wath cases of overwork, etc. All 
complaints sent to them are dealt with in 
strict confidence, no one knowing the source 
from which they have been obtained. 

The following are complaints sent in : 

(a) Some girls employed in dressmaking 
had to work from 5 or 6 a.m. to 8 or 9 p m. 
No time was allowed for meals, and the girls 
w'crc kept in the workroom the whole time. 

(fe) Girls making wigs were forced to work 
in a temperature of 86° m the shade. 

{c) Girls making metallic capsules were 
obliged to have their meals in a work- 
room, the atmosphere of winch was charged 
with bronze dust. 

All the above cases come within the scope 
of the law, and were referred at once to 
H M. Pnncipal Lady Inspector of Factones. 

It IS sometimes necessary for an inspector 
when visiting a workplace to question a 
worker, and m many cases the worker is 
placed in a most difficult position. Should 
she give false evidence, she is in danger of 
jmjirisonment, and if she tells the truth her em- 
ployer may dismiss her on her return to work. 

Hcie there is no legal remedy, and it 
would be very difficult to devise one But the 
Industrial Law^ Comnuttee, in this par- 
ticular, goes beyond the law, and administers 
a fund for the help of those women and 
young persons who have been dismissed from 
their situations solely for giving evidence to, 
01 for, H M Inspectors of Factories 

3 The third object of the committee is 
also most ably fulfilled. The consideration 
of the information received from all parts of 
the country is constantly engaging their 
attention, and when fresh industrial laws arc 
proposed, or amendments to existing ones, 
this committee will have important evidence 
to lay before the legislature. Much has been 
done to aid m the effective administration 
of existing laws, not onW of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, the Truck Acts, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, but also with 
regard to the Public Health Acts, which pro- 
tect the workers in their homes as the other 
Acts protect them in their workplaces. These 
Acts legislate for overcrowding, defective 
drains, insufficient water supply, etc. 

All information regarding the society is 
supplied by the Secretary, Industrial Law 
Committee, 34, Mecklenburgh Square, 
London, W.C. 
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{DAKRISII K AI I a\\) 

I<egal terms and legal language make the law a mystery to most people Yet there need be no 
mystery surrounding the subject, and m this section of Every Woman’s Encyclop^-dia only the 
simplest and clearest language will be used, so that readers may understand eveiy aspect of the' law 
with regard to : 


Propel ty 

Money Matters 

EmphyePs Liability 

'J axis 

Childtctt 

Sen'ants 

I^diyi r 

HW/s 

Landlotds 

Peh 

Sanitation 

IVtJe's Debts f etc., etc. 


DOG LAW 


Dog'Steallng Now a Crime— Dog Licences— The Dog-owner^s Responsibility— Trespassing and 
Straying Dogs — Worrying Cattle 


stealing: no Crime 

A LTHOUGH a dog IS a domestic animal, 
^ it IS not, like other domestic animals, 
the subject of larceiiv at common law, and 
formerly anyone could steal a dog with im- 
punity “ on account of the bascncbs of its 
nature.” 

The maxim ” I.ovc me, love inv dog.” 
evidently did not appeal to the old lawyers, 
but their reason for excepting dogs and cats 
from the ordinary law relating to domcbtic 
animals is weak in the extreme 

The dog and the cat, ajiart from their 
intrinsic, value, have endeared themselves to 
mankind, and are generally held in greater 
estimation than the sheep, the pig, or the 
goat, which are not base animals To stea 
the skin of a dead dog, or to steal a dog 
wearing a collar, was always a criminal 
offence ; in the latter case the thief was only 
charged with stealing the collar 
Dog: Thieves, Beware 

By statute law dog-stealing has been 
made a punishable offence, and anyone who 
unlawfully has in his possession any stolen 
dog, or the skin of any dog which he knows 
has been stolen, renders himself liable to 
prosecution Any justice may restore a 
stolen dog to the owner 

Reward for Restoring Stolen Dog 
Corruptly taking any money or reward 
under pretence or on account of aiding the 
recovery of a stolen dog, or of a dog which 
IS in the possession of any person who is not 
the true owner, is an indictable offence 
punishable with imprisonment. 


Offering Reward 

Any person advertising a reward for the 
return of a dog, and any newsjiajicr publish- 
ing the s<inu‘, m which i( is intimated that 
no questions will be asked, rentier them- 
st‘lvcs liable to forfeit (50 at tiie suit of 
any common informer 

Licence 

For every dog over six months of age a 
licence is lequiicd, which must be taken out 
by the owner The cost ot a licence in 
Circat Bn I am is 7s Od for each dog; in 
li eland, 2s (kI , and the litence, which is 
obt.Lin.iblc at a post-olliie, expires on 
Dot ember 31 , but a reasonable lime is 
afforded the owner foi renewing this licence 
The licence is starnjied with the hour as 
well as the date of issue, and is no answer 
to a charge of keeping a tiog without a 
licence if stamped sulisctiuently to the 
discovery of the dog by an Fxtise officer 
Must be Produced 

The licence must be product'd when re- 
quired by .1 policeman or an Ivxcise olheer, 
and any person refusing to do so renders 
himself liable to the same pcn.iltics as would 
be incurred by kccinng a dog without a 
licence 

Who is the Owner? 

The person m whose custody, charge, or 
possession, or in whose house or premises 
the dog is found, is deemed to be the owner 
until the contrary is proved. The penalty 
for keeping a dog without a licence is £5 for 
each dog, and may be imposed for every 
dog kept in excess of the number for which 
the owner is licensed. 

• 
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Puppies under six months are exempt, 
but the proof of the age lies upon the owner. 

No licence is re(}uired for a dog kept by a 
blind person for his guidance. 

Hound whelps under the age of twelve 
months which have never been entered in 
or used with any pack of hounds are also 
exempt. 

Shepherds’ Do}r4 

A fanner or a shepherd may also obtain 
an exemption for dogs, used solely for the 
purpose of lending sheep or cattle on a 
farm, by filling up a declaration For four 
hundred sheep or less on unenclosed land, 
the owner may obtain an exemption for 
not more than two dogs; for over four 
hundred sheep, three dogs . and so on. but 
not for more than eight dogs kept on the 
farm. 

Qainc Licence 

Every person using a dog for taking, 
killing, or pursuing any game or deer must 
take out a game licence 

Huntlngr end Coursing 

A game licence is not necessary for killing 
hares by coursing with greyhounds, or by 
hunting with beagles or other hounds, or 
for pursuing deer by hunting with hounds. 

Hie PIret Bite 

Domesticated animals arc not supposed 
to be dangerous, and therefore the owner 
of an animal is not. in the absence of negh- 
gence on his part, liable for an act of a 
vicious or mischievous kind which it is not 
in the animal's nature usually to commit, 
unless he knows of the animal's mischievous 
propensity, and proof of this knowledge is 
essential in a claim for damages. 

The popular notion, therefore, that every 
dog is entitled to his first bite is not alto- 
gether incorrect. 

Scienter 

In order to prove scienter it must be shown 
that the owner knew of his dog’s mischievous 
disposition to bite mankind It is not 
enough to show that the dog had bitten 
another animal , but, on the other hand, it 
is not necessary to prove that the dog had 
actually bitten anyone before. Proof that 
the dog was savagely disposed towards 
people, and was m the habit of rushing at 
them and attempting to bite them, would he 
sufficient 

The plaintiff need not call the person who 
was previously bitten by the dog, but he 
must go fu *lher than show that the dog was 
usually kept tied up on account of its 
supposed ferocity An offer of compensa- 
tion is no evidence of scienter, but a caution 
not to go near the dog coming from the 
master or someone in his employment would 
be. 

The knowledge of a servant having charge 
of the dog is the knowledge of the master, and 
a complaint to the owner’s servant or to his 
wife, to be communicated to him, may be 
evidence of knowledge. It must be shown 
that the servant has the actual control or 
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prem&s or of tte anii^. 

IWho Is UaU# 

If the defendant is not the actual owner 
of the dog, but is the person who keeps it 
on his premises or allows it to resort mere, 
he may still be liable. But not if he is a 
person who has done nothing to encourage 
it or has not attempted to exercise any 
control over it. 

What has been stated about scienter 
applies with equal force to all domestic and 
generally harmless animals. 

Ferocious Doa 

A person is entitled to keep a ferocious 
dog for the protection of his property and 
to turn it loose at night ; but he must not 
put it in the way of access to his house, so 
that persons coming innocently to the house 
on lawful business may be injured. 

“ Beware of the Doa” 

This notice will not protect an owner from 
the consequences of a person being injured 
who cannot read, if the person was lawfully 
on the premises, nor will the fact that the 
dog is on the chain, if the chain is so long 
that it can reach those who are passing. 

But tramps and others who enter the 
premises at night without lawful excuse 
do so at their peril, and must accept the 
consequences The question in all such 
cases to be decided is whether the plaintiff 
had a right to be on the spot, and if so, was 
the defendant negligent in keeping the dog 
or the plaintiff negligent in approaching it. 

Worrylnir Cuttle , 

The owner of every dog is liable for injury 
done to cattle or sheep by his dog, and by 
cattle IS meant horses, mules, asses, goats, 
and swine It is not necessary for the owner 
of the cattle to prove scienter, or even 
negligence, on the part of the dog’s owner. 
And a person is liable for injury done by 
his dog to sheep, although the sheep were 
trespassing on his land 

Dansrerous Dog: 

Where a dog is proved to have injured 
cattle or to have chased sheep, it may be 
dealt with as a “ dangerous dog ” 

A dog which appears to be dangerous, and 
not kept under proper control, may, by an 
order of the magistrates, be destroyed 
without giving the owner the option of keep- 
ing it, or the owner may be ordered to keep 
it under control under a penalty of a day 
for neglecting to do so. 

Dos Treupasuinc 

The owner is not liable for the damage 
done to a neighbour’s garden on account 
of his dog trespassing therein ; but if a 
person allows his dog to roam at large, 
knowing that it is addicted to destroying 
game, he will be liable on the ground m 
scienter. 

Scienter 

The knowledge of the owner of a 
domesticated animal of its vicious 
propensities. 

To be centimud. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


Conditions on Which Fire Insorance Can be Effected — The Name of the Interested Person 
must be Inserted in Jbe Policy — ^Policies Not Intended to be Assignable — Mis-statements may 
Cancel the Contract— Alterations must be Notified — ^Duration of Policy 


pRE insurance is a contract of indemnity. 
^ the insurance office undertaking to make 
good within certain limited am(mnls the 
losses sustained by the persons effecting the 
insurance on their buildings and projicrty. 
The latter, therefore, is protected for a 
certain stipulated time, generally for a year 
or less, upon the payment of an agreed 
premium, which varies according to the 
nature of the property insured For in- 
stance, the cost of insuring an ordinary 
private dwelling-house built of brick or 
stone, and tiled or slated, would be from 
IS 6d per ;^ioo , the same if built of brick 
and timber, 2S. 6d. , thatched dwellings, 
from 5s. ; stacks m fields m Fngland and 
Wales, 7s 6d , in Scotland, 10s 

The amount payable m case of a loss 
does not depend upon the value of the 
property insured and injured, but simply 
on the amount of the damage. Under no 
circumstances can the sum payable exceed 
the amount named m the polic5% and if 
the loss IS less the amount for which the 
insurance company is liable will also be less. 

The contract is contained in a written 
document called a policy, which must bear 
a penny stamp 11 the contract is made 
by parol, a duly stamped policy must be 
executed within a month under a penalty 
of £20. 

Insurable Interest 

It is necessary that the party insuring 
should have an interest or property at thcj 
time of insuring and at the time that the 
lire happens .The name of the person 
interested, or for whose benefit, or on 
whose account the policy is made out must 
be inserted in the policy 

An insurable interest is conferred on 
anyone who has a legal or othci right or 
responsibility prejudicially affected by a 
fire Thus, a trustee may insure the trust 
property held by him, and a person in charge 
of goods the property under his care. 

Not Asslfuable 

Policies of fire insurance arc not in the 
nature of them assignable nor intended to 
be assigned from one person to another, 
for the contract is a purely personal one, 
and they have not been made assignable 
by statute. Upon a sale of the property 
insured no interest in the policy or insurance 
moneys passes to the purchaser unless it 
has been so agreed A sale, however, 
subsequent to the loss would not prevent 
the assured suing as a trustee for the pur- 
chaser. And, of course, the contract may 
be assigned with the consent of the ofl&ce , 
and this is generally done, as, for example. 


when completing the purchase of. a new 
house, in which case the office will transfer 
the remainder of the term of insurance 
effected by the builders to the purchaser. 

Conditions 

The person effecting the insurance must 
inform the company of all material facts 
aflcctmg the subject matter. The contract 
is entered into on the basis of a proposal 
signed by the party insuring or by some 
person acting on his behalf The jiroposal 
consists of written answers to questions 
framed by the insurance company for their 
guidance and protection, and it is cs.scntial 
that the questions should be answered truly 
and accurai(‘ly There have been cases in 
which jx'rtectly innocent mis-statements 
have proved suftcicnt to cancel the contract 
when it was entered into on the faith of 
their being correct A false answer is 
regarded as fraudulent, and would un- 
doubtedly render the contract void. 

Alterations 

Goods insured m a certain building are 
not protected if moved elsewhere, even if 
the nsk is not increased, unless notice of 
their lernoval is given to the office and they 
accept the new locality An alteration in 
the structure of a building 01 in the nature 
f)i its contents mav lendei a contract void 
which was made under 1 11 cumstanees now no 
longer existing Jhit any change wutliin the 
limits of fair dealing is jieninssible 

A breach of the conditions is often in fact 
w’^aived either exjncssly 01 by accjuiescencc, 
and it has been held that the acceptance 
of a pie mi uni alter notice ol the breach 
amounts to acquiescence 

As a matter of jiractice, policies often 
provide lor the transfer of the insurance 
to other jirojierty w'hen that originally 
insured is sold or transferied by tin assured 
to some other peison , but this is only a 
concession on the j>art of the office, who 
w'ou’d otherwise ccicsc to be liable on the 
sale or transler of the protected goods. 

Duration of Policy 

A fire insurance is always entered into 
for a fixed period, usually for a year or less, 
at the end of which time the policy comes 
to an end As a matter of jiractice, a fresh 
policy is never issued , but the insurance is 
renewed by jiayment and acceptance of a 
further premium. If, however, the office 
chose to refuse to accept the premium, they 
would be acting within their rights, and 
the term having come to an end the policy 
would lapse. 

• 


Z’ff be cmttntud. 
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WOMAN IN LOVE 


[ Romance is not confined solely to the realms of fiction The 

romances of fact, indeed, are 1 

greater and more interesting ; they have made history, and have laid the foundations of the 
greatness both of artists and of poets. 

Thi^ section of Every Woman’s Encyciop^iDIA, therefore, will include, among thousands of 
other subjects ; 

I'amms HislorucU Ijn)e j 

1 Lo7>f Points and Som^^ 

Ptopomls 0 / Yesterday and 

Stones 1 

1 ’Flu Snpet st it tons 0 / Lente 

’J'o-dav 

Love Letters of Famom People 
Ijrae Scenes from Fu tton 

1 The hm^a^ed Ctrl in Many 

Elopements tn Olden Days^ 

1 Clnnes 

eti , etc. 


TRUE EOVE-STOMES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 

No. 10. KINO QEORaE IV. AND MRS. FITZHERBERT 

By J. A. BREN DON 


T'he love afTairs of Royal persons always 
^ stimulate popular interest, but the one 
true romance which brightened the life of King 
George TV did more than this It was the 
most remarkable romance of modern times, 
and as such created a national sensation 

In truth, however, the story of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and George, Prince of Wales, 
who later ascended the throne as King 
George IV., is a very simple one, very human, 
and quite delightful The odium of scandal 
clung to it mainly because, for many years, 
the truth was envelop^'d in a thick cloud of 
mysterious secrecy. Never was the marriage 
recognised officially, and on two occasions it 
was denied publicly in the House of Com- 
mons that it had ever taken place There 
were, however, many very good reasons for 
preserving a discreet silence about this 
marriage , not merely was it morganatic, 
but in it were involved constitutional and 
religious questions of supreme importance. 

A Royal Mystery 

But at length the clouds of mystery have 
been dispelled, and that Mrs Fitzherbcrt, 
at any rate in the eyes of the Church, was 
the wife of King George IV. is a truth over 
which it IS impossible to cast even a shadow 
of doubt. Prmr to her death she deposited 
in Coutts’s Bank a number of papers relating 
to herself, but until a few years ago the right 
of access to these papers, in spite of the 
persistence of her relatives and friends, was 
firmly refused. 

In 1905, however. King Edward VII. 


graciously acceded to the request of Mr. 
W H Wilkins, and allowed him to see and 
make use of these jiapcrs in compiling a true 
history of the rom.ince ♦ Thus the mystery 
has been solved, and the he-7our of Mrs. 
Fit/herbert vindicated This, indeed, is 
only just, for if ever there lived a woman 
whom the breath of scandal should never 
have been allowed to taint, that woman was 
Mana Fit/hcrbert Clever, cultured, loyal to 
the highest traditions of womanhood, 
was one of the noblest and most fascinating 
women of her age. 

Whim»ical Cupid 

The romance of the uncrowned queen of 
I.OUIS XIV , a story which already has been 
narrated in this senes of romances (Part 4, 
page 551), IS jicrhcips the closest historical 
parallel to that of. Mrs Fit/herbert At first 
siglit it is easy and natural to regard both 
Madame de Maintenon and the w'lfe of 
George IV as scheming and designing 
women Fact, howevei, disproves this 
theory, and it is impos.sible to deny that Mrs. 
Fit/.herbcrt married the heir to the English 
throne . for the same reasons for which 
Madame de Maintenon married Louis XIV. ; 
she loved him, and felt that she alone had 
the pow'er to turn him from the path of 
excesses along wdiich his own nature and the 
influences of the age and (Vmrt were driving 
him. But surely Cupid must have been in his 
most whimsical mood wrhen he dared to 

• “ Mrs. Kiwherbert and George IV.,'' by W. H. Wilkins, 
M.A., ES-A Longmans, Green & Co., London. 
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marry this commoner to ihis |^ce ; it is n 
fantastic story, full of matrimonial com- 
plexities. 

Maria I*‘itzherbert was the daughter of 
Mr. Walter Smythe, a member of an ancient 
North-country Roman Catholic family, and 
she was bom on July 26, 1756- Her child- 
hood was spent, for the most part, in quiet 
seclusion, for the severity of the laws against 
Papists had not yet been mitigated. Roman 
Catholics were eligible neither for public 
offices nor for the public services, and were 
obliged by force of circumstances to be 
exclusive socially. Indeed, declares Lecky, 
they were “ virtually outlaws m their own 
country, doomed to a life of secrecy and 
retirement.** 

Marla and the King of Prance 

Maria was educated at a convent in Paris, 
and even at this time displayed her un- 
fortunate propensity for attracting royalty. 
At Versailles it was permitted to the pubhe 
to gaze upon Louis XV. as he dined, and 
Maria was once taken there to witness this 
spectacle of monarchy feeding. Upon the 
onlookers, however, absolute silence was 
enjoined , but the child, immenselj^ amused 
at the sight of the King of France pulling a 
chicken to pieces with his fingers, was unable 
to control her feelings, and burst forth into 
peals of laughter. Louis, however, so far 
from being offended by this breach of eti- 
quette, sent the Duke of Soubise to her with 
a dish of sugar plums to keep her quiet 

Perhaps the King had noticed her beauty, 
for it was indeed startling, and after her 
return to England it did not remain for long 
unheeded ; her features and figure were 
erfect ; her comjilexion adorable, and her 
town eyes contrasted delightfully with tlic 
thick masses ot pale golden hair in which her 
face was framed Maria, therefore, soon found 
herself surrounded by suitors, and in 1775, 
when nineteen years of age, she became the 
wife of Mr Edward Weld, the owner of 
Lulworth Castle, in Dorsetshire After she 
had been married to him for a year, however, 
Mr. Weld died quite suddenly ; but three 
years later his widow married again. Her 
second husband, perhaps, was even more 
eligible than the first, and to the wife of Mr 
Thomas Fitzherbert, a Roman Catholic of 
ancient lineage, the doors of society were 
opened wide. On May 7, 1781, however, 
Thomas Fitzherbert died, with the result 
that, while only in her tw'cnty-sixth year, 
Maria, for the second time, was left a wiciow. 

A Twlce>Wldowed Beauty 

Her beauty was now in its prime ; London 
was captivated by it, and its owner soon 
became the subject of many paragraphs m 
the papers. “ A new constellation,” de- 
clared ^the ” Morning Herald,” on July 27, 
1784, ” has lately made an appearance in 
the fashionable hemisphere of those whose 
hearts are susceptible to the power of beauty. 

The widow of the late Mr. F has 

in her train half our young nobility. As the 
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lady has not, as yet, discovered a pattiahty 
for any of her admirers they axe all animated 
with hopes of success.** 

Among these may be mentioned the Duke 
of Bedford, who, because she refused to 
marry him, remained a bachelor to the end. 
of his life. But among them also must be 
mentioned a man who, as a connoisseur of 
feminine charms, could not allow such 
loveliness to escape his notice. 

It was m 1783, and on the river at Rich- 
mond. that the iSnnee of Wales first noticed 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. He fell in love immediately, 
and was completely unable to conceal ms 
infatuation. Indeed, a few days later he 
began, after dinner, to bewail the fortune of 
his birth. What had he done, he asked, that 
he should be forced, m due course, to marry 
some ” ugly German frow ’* ? Why could he 
not be free to do what he liked, as were other 
men ? The Prince’s manner betrayed his 
secret, and Rigby, the Master of the Rolls, 
to whom the questions apparently were 
addressed, replied discreetly : 

” Faith, sir, I am not yet drunk enough 
to give advice to the Prince of Wales about 
marrying ” 

According to another story, however, 
George saw his enchantress earlier m the 
year when she was sitting with Lady Sefton 
m a box at the Opera, and so greatly was he 
impressed by her beauty that he followed 
her home. 

At this time, however, the Prince was 
constantly being impressed He was the 
leader and darling of London society, and 
I^ondon, tired of the wearisome dullness of 
German princes, rejoiced to find as heir to 
the throne a handsome man, with cultivated 
manners and sporting instincts, who spoke 
English without a German accent. Indeed, 
George might have develojied into a magnifi- 
cent man and a great prince if only his 
father had been less narrow, less unreason- 
able, and less bigoted Between George HI. 
and his son a perpetual feud existed, and to 
this must be attributed a large number of 
the son’s subsequent errors. 

An Ardent Wooer 

In the same year as that m which he met 
Mrs Fitzherbert, George came of age, and, 
when he came of age he became also inde- 
pendent. Carlton House he furnished m 
lavish style , and there, with Charles 
James Fox as his inspiring genius, he added 
fuel to the fire of his father’s hatred by 
establishing himself as the patron of the 
King’s political adversaries. It was at 
Carlton House that, during the General 
Election of 1784, the Duchess of Devonshire 
bought with kisses votes for Fox, who was 
then standing for Westmmster. It was at 
Carlton House that the Prince presided 
over that splendid throng of ladies, poli- 
ticians, beaus, and wits whose names are 
identified with and have immortali^ tiie 
Whig party of that day. 

It may have been dazzling, but it was not 
a moral society, and it was very reluctantly 
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that Mrs. Fitzherbert allowed herself to be 
drawn into the magic circle But she had no 
alternative. The Pnnce*s importunity was 
irresistible ; to escape from him was im- 
possible. Soon, however, she showed him 
that she was a woman of a calibre very 
different from that of the ladies whom 
hitherto he had b*^en pleased to honour 
with his attentions. But this did not deter 
him ; it served only to make him moi e 
persistent. And Mrs Fitzherbert, although 
old enough to realise the danger of the rocks 
ahead, knew not how to avoid it. 

But, whatever might happen, she was 
determined on one point, and that was that 
to George she 
would be a wife or 
nothing. Marriage, 
however, seemed to 
be impossible, for 
in the road to 
matrimony were 
two apparently in- 
superable obstacles 
— the obstacle of 
birth and the ob- 
stacle of religion 
To ensure the 
Protestant succes- 
sion had been the 
primary care of the 
revolution legisla- 
tors, and the great 
Act of 1689 em- 
phatically declared 
that no person who 
held communion 
with the Church of 
Rome, or who 
married a Papist, 
should sit upon the 
throne Thus, by 
marrying Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, George 
would be taking a 
step which might 
well cause him to 
be deprived of his 
birthright Indeed, 
a less honourable 
man than the Duke 
of York undoubt- 
edly would have regarded himself as fully 
justified in making use of the Hcir-apparcnt's 
secret marriage — for he was cognisant of it — 
further to prejudice the King against his 
eldest son. But Frederick, Duke of Yoik, 
was devoted to his brother, and was loyalty 
and integrity personified 

Again, the terms of the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772 rendered it illegal foi a member 
of the Royal Family to marry without the 
consent of the Sovereign, and, in addition, 
imposed severe penalties upon all wdio might 
assist or be present at the ceremony 

The law, therefore, was equipped with every 
conceivable device to frustrate his mten- 
tions, but objections such as these George 
WM willing to Ignore. He had resolved to 
win Mrs. Fitrfierbert, and nothing could 


deter him from his purpose. The opposition 
of his friends merely goaded him to frenzy. 

The victim of his love, greatly distressed, 
not knowing how to escape or what actipn 
to take, decided, therefore, as a last resource, 
to flee and leave the country A rumour of 
her intentions reached the ears of George. 
He was terribly agitated. Allow Mrs. 
Fitzheibcrt to leave England he could not, 
for, should she succeed m escaping to the 
Continent, it w^ould be impossible for him to 
follow her, since it was forbidden to the 
Pnnee of Wales to leave the country without 
the King’s consent. And George III., who 
consistently ignored his son’s requests, was 
unlikely to consent 
to this one, for he 
was kept well ac- 
quainted with the 
l*rincc’s doings and 
affairs 

One day, there- 
fore — ^in November, 
1 784 — while Mrs. 
Fit/heibert was in 
London, making 
preparations for 
her departure. Lord 
Onslow, Lord 
Southampton, Ed- 
w.iid Bouverie and 
Keate, the surgeon, 
called at the house 
in Paik Street and 
demanded to see 
liei immediately. 
Tlio Prince, they 
declared, had 
stabbed himself ; 
his li! w.is in im- 
minent danger 
ISIrs Fitzlicrbert 
1 miiiedial ely s u s - 
pec ted a trap, and 
refused firmly to 
go with them to 
Cailton House 
Eventually, how- 

Maria Fitzherbert, who contracted a most romantic marriue with George, ^ * frightened 

PrinceofWales, who afterwards became Kins George IV She is here shown and ICaring that a 
wearing the locket which, in accordance with his dying request, was buried tTaifcdv rcallv had 

taKcn ])Ucc; she 
yielded and agreed to go, jirovidcd that the 
Duche‘>sof Devonshne should accompany her. 

As to the n.iturc of the Prince's wound 
sevei.il thcoiies have been advanced, but 
the most jiiobable is that, in order to relieve 
his tcmjier, Keate h.id bled him, and that 
then, so .is to make himself appear a more 
interesting invalid, George had dablx'd the 
blood alxiiit lus peisoii At any rate, the 
ruse, if a ruse it were, achieved its purjKisc. 
Mrs I'ltzherbei-t’s sympathy was aroused, 
and, convinced that by doing so alone could 
she save him from self-destruction, gave her 
consent to " some sort of ceremony ” 

When she returned to her house, however, 
she repented of this decision, and, on the 
next day, left England 

For more than a year she was absent. 
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George was distracted, but, hy means of an 
elaborate system of secret agents, he 
managed to keep in touch with her move- 
ments. Even on the Continent, however, the 
unhappy fugitive was not safe. She had 
escaped from one danger, it is true, but only 
to find herself confronted with others. 

In the first place, absence served but to 
whet the tongue of scandal, and London 
naturally endeavoured to discover the reason 
for her mysterious disappearance. In 
Lorraine, moreover, she had the misfortune 
to meet another connoisseur of beauty, the 
notonous Marquis dc Bellois He also began 
to persecute her, following her from place to 
place, and refusing to accept rebuff. 

Mr«. PItzherbert Yields 

In returning to England, therefore, and 
the old danger, she alone saw a means of 
escaping from the new Moreover, she was 
tired of loneliness and exile, and the Prince’s 
loyalty during her absence she thought 
proved his devotion Besides, slie loved 
George, and when she received a thirty-seven 
page letter, in which he declaied himself 
willing to give up cver3»thmg for her, she 
decided to yield and face the consequences. 

Still, however, there were difficulties to be 
oveicome. In England in those days it was 
not enough for a Roman Catholic to be 
mrirried secretly to a Protestant by a Roman 
Catholic priest Indeed, until 1791, even for a 
marriage between two Roman Catholics to 
be legally binding it was necessary loi the 
eeiemony to be jierformed by a clergyman 
of the Established Cliiiich Now, to find a 
clergyman willing to defy the Royal Marriage 
Act was no easj’’ task Several weie 
approached, but in vain Eventually, how- 
ever, the Rev Rolx'rt Biiit consented to 
run the risk in letuin loi ;f‘)Oo and the 
promi.se of future inefeiment 

The result w'^as that, on December 15, 
1785, Mrs. Fitzherbert became the wife of 
the Prince of Wales The ccrcmonj’’ w^as 
pciformed at Mis Fit/heibert’s house, and 
ever^'^ possible precaution wms taken to ensure 
secrecy The lioiii chosen w'as G pm, in 
order that the Prince might walk unnoticed 
from Carlton House in the gi owing darkness 
of the evening The biidc w'as given aw'ay 
by her uncle, Henry Errington, .ind he, 
together with Mrs Fit/.herbcrt’s brother. 
Jack Smj’the, acted as witnesses 

Mr. Wilkins in his book examines m 
detail the validity of the morriage, and 
arrives at the conclusion that, “ according to 
the civil law' of England, the ceremony w'as 
illegal and the marriage w'as null and void 
According to the canon law' of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and also of the Church of 
England, it was valid ” 

^ Tins Mrs. Fitzherbcrt knew, and at the 
time the^ knowdedge satisfied her In tlie 
eyes of God, at any rate, she w’as George’s 
wife. For the rest she depended on her 
husband’s promises and his sense of honour, 
and, at first at any rate, it must be admitted 
that he did all that he could to make her 


position an easy one to fill. I{e loved her, 
and for her sake was prepared to make 
many sacrifices. 

But future trouble was inevitable. Con- 
stancy was a quality which found no place 
in the Prmce’s character. Never was man 
more susceptible to the wiles of woman. 
Not only, therefore, had his wrife to contend 
with her husband’s inherent moral weakness, 
but also with a greater force, a mysterious, 
invisible force — ^the irresistible fascination of 
his birthright, a prince’s thirst for power. In 
George's veins flowed the blood of kmgs. 
His wife, however, was — ^merely a woman. 

During the first eight years of their 
married life Mrs Fit/herbert’s influence 
over the Prince of Wales remained 
paramount, and these years, although full 
of troubles for them both, undoubtedly 
were the happiest in their lives. 

But George had selected a singularly 
inopportune time for m.irrying, since the 
state of his financial affairs, which were, 
always in a chaotic condition, was then ’ 
truly critical But, during the season of 
178G, he contrived to entertain largely, in 
spite of his creditors, and, with Mrs Fitz- 
herberi as his hostess, he converted Carlton 
House into a Court which, in daring and 
splendour, had been unequalled in England 
since the d.iys ol the “ Merry Monarch ” 

'J'hcn came the storm It was inevitable, 
and to allay it at least £2^0,000 w'crc 
necessary From the Jews, George could 
not squeeze another penny, and the King, 
needless to say, would not move a finger to 
help him The Prince had no alternative, 
thereloie, other than to retire into seclusion 
Accordingly', he closed Carlton House and 
repaired to Brighton 

Love Triumphs 

For once in her hfc, Mrs Fitzherbcrt 
must have been really grateful to necessity, 
who thus afforded her an opportunity to 
escape from London Although in society 
she was treated evcryw'here, except at Court, 
with the utmost consideration, her position 
was one of extreme difficulty , rumour was 
persistent and harassing, and her alleged 
marriage wuth the Prince of Wales was the 
talk of the town 

By' leaving London, how'ever, she w'as able 
to escape from this unseen but powerful 
enemy, for Brighton welcomed her un- 
questioningly and with enthusiasm. From 
the Pavilion, moreover, which had been 
leconstructed and decorated to meet with his 
requirements, the Prince, with Mrs Fitz- 
herbert as his queen, ruled like a benign 
despot over a delightfully Bohemian empire 
Life W'as idealic, a dream, and upon George 
this new mode of life effected a marked 
change of character — ^he became a model hus- 
band, he drank less heavily, he gambled less, 
he formed no “ unfortunate attachments.” 
England marvelled, and in her heart even 
the Queen was grateful to Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
George III., however, still remained obdurate. 

To be continued. 




FAMOUS LOVE PASSAGES IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 




There is no more faithful mirror of a 
^ nation’s manners and customs than 
its changing methods of conducting love 
affairs ; and when we have a great novelist, 
and see these through the medium of his 
personality, we take a specially keen interest 
in them Thackeray was anj-thing but a 
sentimental novelist, but he could write 
an exquisitely delicate love scene, blending 
the light wnth the serious, and almost 
imi>crcciitibl 3 » throwing a veil of magic over 
the whole. In ** The Newcomes ” there is 
more tlian one scene between Ethel and Clive 
which IS unforgetable 

For instance, we have Clive, the young 
artist, milking his owii way, and Ethel, his 
cousin, the brilliant beauty, whose duly it is 
to make a great marriage, in the ganien of 
Madame dc Florae m Pans, in .in avenue of 
lime ticcs, by an old foiinlam. Alter some 
talk about nuns Ethel savs, “Theie were 
convents in England ” ^he often thinks 
she would retire to one. And she sighs 
as if her heart were in that scheme Clive, 
with a laugh, sav*^, Yes, if you loiild lotiie 
after the season, wdien y'ou weie veiy 
w^cary of the balls, a convent w'oiild Ik' veiy 
nice ” At Rome he had seen San Pietib 
in Montorio and Sant Onofrio, that <lelightful 
old plaie where Tasso died , jx3oj)le go and 
make a rctieat there In the ladies’ ton- 
vents the ladies do the same thing — ^.ind he 
doubts whether they are miuh more or less 
wicked, .iftei their bet real, th.in gentlemen 
and ladies in England or Fiance. 

The Bounds of the Social Paradise 

Ethel : Why do you sneer at all faith ? 
Why should not a retreat do jicoplc good ^ 
Do you supjiose the w^orld is so satisfaitoi) , 
that those w^ho arc m it novel wash loi a 
while to leave it ^ 

Clive . I do not know wh.it the world is, 
except from afar off I am like the Pen who 
looks into Paradise and sees angels within it 
1 live in Charlotte Street, l''il/ro> Square, 
which is not within the gates of Paiadise 1 
take the gcite to be somew'herc m Davies 
Street, leading out of Oxfoid Street into 
Giosvenor Sqiiaic There's another gate in 
Hay Hill; and anotlier m liiuton Street, 
Bond 

Ethel ; Don’t be a goose. 

Clive Why not ’ It's as good to lx? a 
goose as to be a lady — no, a gentleman of 
fashion. Suppose I w'crc a viscount, an 
earl, a marquis, a duke, would you say 
goose ? No, you would say swan 

Ethel : Unkind and unjust — ^ungenerous 
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to make taunts wliich common people 
make ; and ‘ to repe.at to me those silly 
sarcasms which your low Radical literary 
friends are always putting m their books I 
. Are we not of the same blood, Clive ? 
And of all the grandees I see about, can there 
be a grander gentleman than your dear old 
father 1 You need not squeeze my hand so. 

. Do you rcmcmlxT when wc were 
children, and you used to make dr.awings 
foi us ? I have some now that you did— • 
in my geography book, w'hich I used to read 
and read with Miss Quigley. 

Remembrances of Chiidhood 

Clive : I rcmimiber all about our youth, 
Ethel 

Eiiii L : Tell me w^hat you remember. 
Clive : I remember one of the days, when 
I fiist saw you I had been reading the 
Anil nan Nighls ” at scliool, and you 
came in m a bright diess of shot silk, amlx;r 
and bine, and I Ihought you were like that 
faiiy princess who came out of the crystal 

box, IxH ause 

IvTULL Because why ? 

Clivf Because I alwMvs thought that a 
fairy somehow must lx* Uie most beautiful 
< real me m all the w’oild — llial is “ why and 
beiause” Do not make iiu M.iyiair curt- 
seys. You know wlutlier you aie good- 
looking or not , and how long 1 liave thought 
y'ou so T rememlH’r when 1 thought I would 
like to lx* ICthel’s kmght, and that if there 
was aiivlhing slie would have me do, 1 would 
try and .'ichieve it m older to jdease her 1 
remembcT when 1 vi.is so ignorant 1 did not 
know there was any difii'ience in rank 
between us 

JvTHLL Ah, Clive 1 

Ci ivE Now It IS alteicd Now I know 
the {hilc*rcnic Ixtwceii .i poor ji.iinter and 
a >oung lady of Uie woild Why haven’t 1 
a title aii<l a great forlnne ^ Why did 1 ever 
sc<* you, Etliel , oi, knowing the distance 
wlmh it sei*ms kite has j)Iaccil bctw’ccn us, 
why h.ivc T seen you again ^ 

J'-iHLi (innocently) Have I cvc*r made 
anv ditfc.ence between us ^ Whenever I 
may see \on, am 1 not too glad ^ Don’t 1 
see you sometimes when I should not — no, 
I do’ not say wdien I should not, but when 
other , whom I am Ixnind to olx'y, forbid me ? 
Wliat harm is there in ray remembenng 
old cl,i>s ^ Why should I lx; asliamed of 
our relalionshii) No, not ashamed — ^why 
should I forget it ^ Don’t do that, sir, we 
have shaken hands twice already.” 

They were then interrupted, but a few 
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days later had another interview, the last 
for which they could hope for a long time. 

** Miss Newcome, does the view of the 
courtyard please you ? The old trees and 
the garden are better. That dear old faun 
without a nose I I must have a sketch of 
him ; the creepers round the base are 
beautiful 

Miss N. : I was looking to sec if the 
carriage had come for me. It is time that 
I returned liomc 

Clive • That is my brougham. Maj' I 
carry you anywhere ^ I hire* him by the 
hour ; and I will carry you to the end of 
the world 

Miss .N • A fortnight ago you said you 
were going to London 

Clive It were best 1 had gone. 

Miss N ; If you think so, I cannot but 
think so. 

A Wounded Butterfly 

Clive : Wliy do J «;tay and hover alxiut 
you and follow you ^ ^’oll know 1 follow you. 
Can I live on a smile vouchsafed twice a 
week, .incl no biightei than yon give to all 
the wot 1(1 ^ Wliat do I get, but to hear 
your IxMiity jiniiscd, .ind to see you, night 
aftei night, hapjiy and smiling and trium- 
phant. the paiiner of othei men ^ Docs it 
add zest to yom timmpli to think that I 
behold it ^ *1 believe' that yon would like a 
ciowd of us to juiisue you 

Mrss N To luiisue ine . .ind if they find 
me alone' bv e.hance, to eomjiliment me* with 
sikIi sjiee'e lies as >'ou make ^ Th.it would lie 
plCiisure indeed \nswei me lieie in leturn, 
Clive Have I e\ er disgnise'el from cin> of luy 
fruMids the legaicl 1 li.iNc foi you ^ Why 
should I ’ Have not 1 taken yom part when 
>*011 w'cre nialigiK'd ^ Do yon 

think I h.ive not h.iel li.iid enough woiels 
.said to me .iboiit von, but voii must attack 
me, too, in turn ^ L.isl night only, Ix'cause 
you wcie at the ball — it wms ^ery wTong of 
me to tell voii I w.is going there — as w'c 

w'ont home, Laeh Kew Ck), sii 1 iiev'er 

thought >on w'onld ha^e seen in me this 
hiuutlialion 

Clive ; Is it jiossilile that 1 should have 
made IClhe'l Newtome shed leais ? Oh, 
dry them, ell y them l'oigi\o me, 

I should be piotid. not angry, that they 
admiie my Jithcl — my sister, if vou can lie 
no more 

Cli\ k Why should 1 wish to h.ive a great 
genius > Yes, there is one re.ison why I 
should like to ha\e it 

ICtiim And that is ^ 

Clive To give it you, if it plc.^scd you, 
Ethel But 1 might wish lor the roe ’s egg ; 
thcic IS no w'a\ of loblmig tlie bird I must 
take a humble jd.ite, and nou w.iiit a brilliant 
one A biilhaiit one > 'Oh, Ethel, w'hat a 
standard w’C folks me.isure fame by ! To 
have yoin name m the " .Morning Post,” and 
to go to thiee balls cv'ery night To have 
your dress described at the Drawing Room, 
and your ariival, from a round of visits 
in the country, at your town house ; and 


the entertainment of the Marchioness of 
Fann 

Ethel: Sir, if you please^, no calling 
name^. 

Clive : I wonder at it. For you are in the 
world, and you love the world, whatever 
you may say . . 

Ethel : And — and — ^you will never give 
up painting ’ 

Clive • No — ^never That would be like 
leaving your friend who was poor ; or 
deserting your mistress because you were 
disappointed about her money. They do 
these things in the great world, Ethel. 

Ethel (with a sigh) : Yes. 

Clive • If it Is so false and base and 
hollow, this great world — ^if its aims are so 
mean, its successes so paltry, the sacrifices 
it asks of you so degrading, the pleasures it 
gives vou so wearisome, shameful even, why 
docs Ethel Ncwcomc cling to it ? Will you 
l)c fairei, dear, with any other name than 
your own ? Will you lie happier, after a 
month, at bearing a great title with a man 
you can’t esteem, tied for cv^er to you, to be 
the l.ilher of It^thel’s cliildren, anel the lord 
and masle'i of hci life and actions ? 

Last week, .as w'e walkcxl in the garden here, 
and hc.ird the nuns singing in then chapel, 
you said how hard it w.is that poor women 
.should lx; imjiiisoncd so, and w'crc thankful 
th.it m ivnglcind w'c had abolished that 
slavery Then you e.ast your eyes to the 
ground, and muse*d 

IviHiL Y('s, 1 did I was thinking that 
almost all women arc made sLivcs one way 
or othei, and that those jioor nuns pcrh.aps 
were better off than we are 

A airr» Duty 

Clive I never w'lll qu.irrel with nun or 
matron foi tollowing hci vocation But 
fen our women, who arc free, why should 
they rebi'l against Nature, shut their hearts 
up, sell thc'ir lives for rank and money, and 
forgo the most pieeious right of their 
lilx'rty ^ Look, Etliel, dear 1 love you so, 
that if 1 thought .mother had your heart, an 
honest m.in, .i loyal gentleman, like — like 
him of last year e'vcn, I tliink I could go 
back with a (rod bless you, and take to 
mv pictures again, and work on in my humble 
way You seem like a epieen to me, some- 
how , and I am but a jioor, humble fellow, 
who might be happy, 1 think, if you 
W’crc 

Ethel : You .sjxike eiuite scornfully of 
p.alaccs just now’, Clive 1 w’on't say a word 
about the — ^the regard w'hich you express for 
me J think you have it , indeed, 1 do But 
it were best not said, Clivc , licst for me, 
perliaps, not to ow'n that 1 know it. In 
jour speeches, my poor boj% and you will 
please not to make any more, or 1 never can 
see you or sjicak to j'ou again, never — you 
forget one part of a girl’s duty , obedience to 
her parents. . . . Now do you see, 

brotlier, w’hy you must speak to me so no 
more ? There is the carriage. God bless 
you, dear Clive. 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION 


1 This section comnnses .irticles showing how w'oincn m.u hflri 

in all bi.inchfs of religions work. 

All the principal chanties will be described, as well as home and fiireign missions. The chief I 

headings are : 

Woman'B Work in Religion 

Charities 

Bazaars 


Ilcnv to iVoik for Gnat 

How to Manai^t, a Church 

/.enana Mi’iuon'> 

Chant u'K 

Ha aat 

Home Miiiswns^ eii 

(inat Chantv Oi i^aniutftom 

!! hilt ti> Make ftv Hazaais 

Great Leaders of Religious 

Loial Chanhcs^ >ti 

(iiitdiii Jia'ium, eti 

Thought 

The Women of the Bible 

How to Manatfe a Sunday-School 


OUR FELLOW-WOMEM IN FOREIGN LANDS 

No. 3. THE MEDICAL WORK OF THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND ZENANA 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Office ; Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

< attfiMMtf frtmt fapr trjj, /'art to 

Suffering of Eastern Women— The G*‘eat Need of Medical Women Workers— Horrors of Ignorance 
and Superstition— The Mother of Death*' — Anti'Foot' Binding Crusade — The Work Done by the 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 


Qne 01 the most crying needs of the women 
^ of India and China is for holj) m time of 
sickness During a discussion on medical 
missions at the Pan-Angln.an Congress, the 
Bishop of Lahore said that “ if the Woman- 
hood of Christian Jaigland icalised the 
amount of suhcring and nuser\ due to un- 
skilled treatment by n.itne doctors on the 
one hand, and the mabilitv' to call in quali- 
fied men’s .iid on the other, thc> would rise 
up m their strength ami send out mc'dical 
missionatics on an adequate scale to lelicvc; 
the physical suffering, and to biighlen the 
lives of their sisters in every part of the 
Empire ” 

The 'Need for Medical Women Workers 

Dr Mary Scharlieb, speaking ,it the same 
meeting, said it seemed pcifectK incredible 
to her that the terrible need ior medical 
women workers in such countries as India. 
China, and many oilier b.astern lands slioiikl 
be so little lealised at home 

A stuffy, dark room, full of noisy women, 
children, goats, dogs, and t likkens — a 
woman with jicrhaps a broken leg or some 
excruciating disease, lying in agony, huddled 
up on a bed too short for her, yet moaning 
to her gods that she may not die This is the 
kind of scene which soon becomes familiar 
to the medical missionary of the Church 


of lingland Z<‘nana ^Tissionary Society. 
Whetlier the patient is .i *' jiardah lady** 
(setiuded in /enaiui) or not, hei condition 
is much the same, so far as adequate medical 
attention is concerned 'I'lie gross ignorance 
and superstition ]nc\ ailing m Ivistern coun- 
tries on the subjeil of disease, its cause and 
its cure, is almost inci edible 

The "Mother of Death" 

We are told that the most popular village 
deities are the “ mollieis who have 
specially to do w'lth diseases It is con- 
sidered that tlie two liundicd and fifty 
thousand people wlio die aniiUriJJy in India 
liom smallpox owe their dc.iths chiefly to 
the sm.i11i)ox goddess tailed the “Mother 
ot Dc.itli “ She is supposed to scatter the 
seeds of tins tornble disease for her amuse- 
ment, and would be enraged if people were 
to be vaccinated Cholera, ophthalmia, and 
other diseases are .ilso said to be adminis- 
teicd to the pcojile ])\ gods who must not be 
offended The British (ioveniincnt has been 
actively fighting these “gods ’’ for many years, 
and thousands of Indian medical men 
trained according to the most up-to-date 
medical and surgiccil science are to-day 
v.iliantly assisting tliem. But so far they 
have only reached the mere fringe of India^ 
millions, and the women scarcely at all* 
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Ignorant and prejudiced 
native doctors still abound. 

Of every six babies born 
into the world, one is born 
in India Wli.it is the f.ile 
of its mother 

In her bf)ok " JJehiml the 
Pardah”--tht slor\ oi the 
C IC Z IM S woik in I Ilf 1 1.1 -- 
Miss Jiene tells us 

lh.it, “.liter the birlli f)l a 
I hikl .« Hindu \\f»ni.m is kejit 
111 .1 ACrv small, (lose d.iik 
jofiin, willi .1 hie — whifh is 
j.'eiiei.il]\ ])l.ii « (1 in .1 bi.i/ii r 
uiulei hei be<l- .in<l without 
.in\ })ossibilil\ ol tiesh .iii , 
on the ii(\t (l.i^ she is 
given .1 told b.ith, .ind le- 
lurned to hei ( ( II likt .1 
jiiisoiKi I'or lliite d.i\s 
afl( I lit 1 b.il)\ 's bii th she i*. 

.illowtd iifilliiiig but a httli 
w.itei, with .1 lit lie 

bie.id -.0.1 k( d Ml It 

I h e u 11 1 o 1 (I sullei mg 
( .(Used III miiunu i.dilt i .ist 
owing to th( .ibsenie fil 
.ide«|u.ile in< du .il .issist.iiK e 
( .in e.isil\ b( iiii.ii^iiK d \f) 
in.in dot tni iii.i\ (mi 1 < i .1 
/('iMiui i li(‘ utmost lit Is 
.dlow't'd is to set .1 tongue or 
leel .1 jiulst thiough a slit in 
.1 < iirt.iin 'lilt athite t»f 
in.iiiN n.itn ( dtK tois is oht 11 
molt* h.iniiliil th.in bene 
Ik i.il M.iii\ .1 woni.m is 
si. mod to fle.ith bct.uise her dot tor con 
sideis food jut iiiilu i.il tt» feveis anti she is 
t. night lh.il slioiiltl slie <|iink milk when 
fexensli hei soul would gti iiitt) .1 su.ikc il 
she tlieil 

III C hiiui things .lie no bettei Most of 
tin* dot tors are men who h.i\c laded to ^ 
fiu.ilil\ .IS SI hoolm.isleis Among the 
lemedies emmiei.ited in .1 ( Innese 

htantl.iiil medii.il woik .ne iliitd sdk- 
W’oiin nuith .isbistos, bl.u kleatl tlog’s 
flesh, .uni toi toise-shi 11 Pit'jiai.itions 
of hiiin.ui bones ml m.uble and tdtl 
topjHM i .ish aie .ils(» lonsuleied b\ 
the ( hmese to be suitable Itu iun.iIkIs 
in I hma, ttni we Imd not onl\ the 
oitlm.uv ills ivhiih llesh is hen to, 

.uKiitnated .1 himdiedttild thunigh 
ignoi.inte but .ilsoojuum-sinokmg .intl 
ail its .ilteiid.uit hotiois Hie kite 
Miss ilessie Ntwtonibe wrtile htmie in 
one ol hei let tins " I mutli doidd if 
thoie is .in\ jil.it t where the opium 
has not ]>eiieliaUtl I tan tmU sjicak 
bom cvjieiieiiit oi tmi ot tlie jiio- 
Mnits Onetifiin tiw n tc.it hers toin- 
jiaud its ra\ages tt) the List jilague of 
I'cnjit, as .she saitl thoie w. is staneh 
a iannh without one Mttim t<» this 
awful sitmige When she questioned 

me with horror as to the report tliat F»irTOa«rls'' »fJikb*tpor*f ler their tesc«»ndad^tiw by Chnsii^ chwiiy 
, , , I ' 1 ‘ 1 I 1 j with Salome in the centre A girl can be supported for £1 5 $ a year in an 

this poison came fi cm Lngland, I did Indian school 


Sa Muai aped stven a little Chinese schoolgirl 
Thousand of liitU g.rh arc flocking into iht mission 
schools in China whets, the era of reform is now 
dawning 

tree ” The 


not dare to tell her the 
whole truth, that ourChns- 
tian Government obtained 
a portion of its revenue 
from the .sale I only said 

th. il ihcie were men in 
Lngland and elsewhere who 
love money more than God, 
but that ’ truly Christian 
])t‘0])lo were very sorry for 
the Chinese ’’ Throiiglioul 
C hma those in authority 
are now resolutely setting 
themselves tf) exlirjiate this 
c\ il h'oreinost in the 
inisadc .in* those who have 
tome most in touch with 
C hnsli.in teal lung 

Medii al mission.incs aie 
also i ailed iijion to rimder 
.issislaiuc in helping those 
w omen w how isli to ab.indon 
till* leniblc ])i.u tici'offoot- 
bmding Meie, ag.un. the 

ti. uhmg of the t hnstians 
on this subject is being 
Cl hoed 1 >\ tlie authorities, 
,ind a Mgorous anti-toot- 
liindmg ( riisadc h.is been 

st. iiled \i .ul\ eceiN little 
gill in C hin.i has hei feel 
band.iged .is soon as she is 
SIX \e.iis old, in order that 
they ma\ glow no more, 
but e\en be reduced in 
si/c that when she is glow n 
11} » her movements may be 
as the“\vaMngof a willow- 

si/e oi her fi‘et is far more 
likeh to enable .1 gill to m.ike a “ good 
in.iiiiage” th.in hci i leceincss or be.iuiy It 
is imjiossible to le.ilisi* the .igoin endured by 
a ihild nnlil her leel can be titled into a 
shoe only hvo and a half inches Iona The 
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four small toes are bound under the foot 
until they grow into it, and the heel is drawn 
forward over them as far as possible Un- 
fortunately, all classes, except women of 
bad character and the labouring women 
who work in the fields, bind their feet, so it 
is extremely difficult to persuade parents to 
leave tbeirdci lighters’ feet unbound , but every 
year more of them ,ire re.ilising the ciuelty 
and senselessness of such a custom A great 
many arc still influenced b) monel.iry con- 
siderations, as the anioiml to be obtained 
wdicn selling a daughter in marriage depends 
chiefly upon the size of her feet 

The Work Done by the C.B.Z.M.S. 

The society has twcnly-onc hosjubiK 
.md forty-seven dispens.inc«i At these about 
300,000 attendances of out-]).ilienls were 
legist eied in io()‘j Over 5.()oo in-p.itic*nls 
wc'ie re((‘i\ed, and about 13,000 moie wnc 
visited in their own lioines 

'Pile deiTuind for women doctors and for 
nurses multiplies in piojiortion to the number 
•^eril out, l)ut ncitluM sutlicient volunteers 
nor means are foitlicommg 

Partu ulars as to ti.unmg ior both doc loi*^ 
and nurses wctc given 111 Part 5 (page O73) 
of Lvlry Woman’s cloici-ijia 

Ihe C.iVl B. Diploma 

The Clapham School of Midwiferc . I ondon, 
prc]>ares women who whIi to (oinjilctc ihcir 
training as nurses or <is missionaiies going 
abroad, toi the es:,imination of the Ctnli.il 
Midwnes' Hoaid l)\ a three months’ course 
'Ihe cost Is I'aitrance fee, one giime.i , 
training, ten guincMs . board and lesidome, 
fifteen guineas Inclusive cost, twentv-six 
ginnc .is 'I raining c.in .ilso l)c obtained .it 
St John’s Ifoiisc', Hatteisea, London (in- 
clusive cost, twcntv-lliree giunc’.ts) 01 at .iiiy 
of the m.inv other nucJwiiei^ sc hooK thiougli- 
out the coiinti V 

A t L /MS missionary s.ivs “ No 
nu'dical wom.m ncvcl think that she will lose 
medical .idvantages bv going abroad Iki 
oppoitimitics will be far gi eater, and the 


number of her patients far larger than if she 
stayed at home ” 

And this m addition to the privilege of 
taking the light of tlic Gospel into the dark 
places ot the earth It is a revelation to 
non-Christian minds that medical mis- 
sionarie-^ should care to tend sick and suf- 
fering wonu’u Thev’ cannot understand at 
first what makc-^ the missionaries come, nor 
win then think it worth while to try to heal 
then (lise.ises , but thev learn m time, and 
lealisc i1k' love vvhuh has brought them 
A blind vNom.ui in C Inna who bcc.imc a 
Lhiistian was askc'd v\ li.it fust made her 
decide tow orsliiptiod, and she answcu'd “ It 
was tlie gie.it love* vvhic h sent .1 c h.m to bring 
me to llie hospital when I w.is too weak ancl 
ill to walk, and the* love and laic I had 
when Iheic winch m.ule me think it must be 
a good religion, and m.ide me willing to 
listen to vslial 1 w.is t.iught ” 

Coct of a Medical Outfit 

“ 1 was sick and vc vi'.ilcd me ” It is not 
givcMi to all to li.ive these* vvoiels said to 
them IM.inv e.mnof jxison.illv visit tlic 
SK k. but some, il the v ic.iliscd tlie ne*eel. could 
senel sulislitiiti ■. m those who .ne able and 
willing to go but have iied the niiMUs to 
provide themselvi‘s with iuecssai\ ti.inimg, 
outfit, p.issage*, and m.imten.mee — /, vvill 

suj)j»lv Ilie* o.ilhl ol .1 new mission. irv , 
to will pa\ the p.iss.ige ol an outgoing 
inissioiian , fjn) will preiv itlc .111 eiiittit of 
niediial and siiigii.il insliinuents tor a 
mc'die aJ vNom.in going to the mission field. 

What the Medical Mission Requires 

Some who .ne mtciestcd m this work can 
neithei go thenisilve's noi send .1 substitute, 
but Iluv <00 1.111 help 11)1 ir j( How -women 
111 lueli.i and ( IniM I hi‘i( .iie* nnmeioiis 
medic. d missjeni ‘ wauls ” m the* sh.ipe of 
bedding .iiid olhei hoiis(‘-lini n, liand.igcs, 
evt-sliade*^ ch , wliiili can be m.iele at 
sin. ill co'-l liiloimilion with leg.iiel to 
tlK-^c will be snjiplicd bv Miss Home, 
t liiiu liol 1 jiglaiid /cn. 111.1 Mi ^sion,ii> Soe lely, 
27, Chance IV k.Aiie, Loi dou, \V C 



A duly scene u Trevandrum (India) Patients waitmR outside the dispensary The medical side of mission work is of vast importance 
in furchering the spread of Christianity 
Photos by Chunk of EnnUsud Shnaua A/tisuuary SocU^ 
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This section of Kvlk\ Woman’s E,\c \ ci op.foia tells what woman ha& done in the arts, how 
she may study them, and how she may attain success in them Authoritative writers will contribute 
articles on 


Art Mttsic Literature 

Arl I'Ahnatioti /;/ lCiitiland Manual Juinta/ton J'amoNK Hooks bv U^omfn 

At / htima/ion Abtoad S/udyint; Abroad J'atnotn Porms by U'omen 

St ho/at ships J'.vhibi/ious Jlfiisna/ Si/io/atshipK Talrs from /he Clasms 

Afodt t n Il/u^/t a/iou Pta(/na/ JVo// s on /he Choice S/ot k s of P'amous JCumeu 

tht Amn/tut At /is/ of Ins/rnmt u/\ H'ri/trK 

Decom/ivt /;/ 'Hu Mnsu a! luiiua/wn of Tin Lnu's of If'omm Pue/^^ 

App/ud Ar/s, i/( Cht/dnn, e/i </( , t/t 

THE TIRAENJNG OF A SINGEEi 

JJ) ACI3BRT VISETTI 

Pre/cstor of Simcou/ n/ /he Royal Coilt i;* o/ l/w^/c, A vamnu ; /o> /iic A ^socmted Board of ike Royal Academy if Music and the 

Royal Collifit of Vunc 

Auihot of a ''Lift of I'ttd/,’ hs^ay on Mutual Cul/utcf e/e , etc 

Every Voice can be Improved or Trained— Some Causes of Failure — Costermonger V. Singer — 
The True Contralto — Qualities Essential to a Successful Singer 

'‘T-y/A sivf>er who preserves and cherishes constant changing ol professors. Pupils arc 
* tenderly the best thouf^hts and the best very easily led by one anolher, and I can 
impulses IS the sniper who is most near to the emphatic ally slate that success was never 
hearts of men and women A Pati]. ycl gamed by a smattering of different 
An Amencan protessor of voice culture methods A continuous study under one 
once advertised that he* was jirepared to good and fully qualified teacher — and there 
make all peojilc sing, " even it they had no are many such — is the quickest and surest 
voice ” way to success And let the pupil remember 

Possibly he wrote that immediatelv follow- th.it she is the pupil, and the master is the 
mg one ol the niir.K les which voice jiroduc CIS master 1 wush to speak c|uite plainly on 
claim to iKTiorni . but, without going as far this point The latter is working with the 
as my enterprising colic, igue. I claim that benefit of years of knowledge and experience, 
there arc v'ory lew people* who cannot, by and the " questioning ” jiupil who has read 
judicious and caieful tramiiig, be givc*n a books — many of them practically useless and 
voice that, li it will not bung them fame and opposed theoretically one to the* other — and 
fortune, will at least be the cause of a great who is cvci lastingly demanding the why 
deal of jilcasiiie to themselves and their and w'hereforc, is simply delaying her own 
hearers. In a subsequent artu'lc J shall progress 
lefcr to the " health-giving " potenlialilies 

of the art. The Successful Teacher 


How to Learn to Sing 

'Po retuin, however, to inv subject, what 
is ncccssaiy to become .i smgei ^ J'ust, there 
must be no insuperable organic defects — that 
goes v\ ithout sa> ing — although many minor 
troubles m this respect have yielded to a 
proper understanding of the principles of 
voice production The student must choose 
a master — singing cannot be taught w ilhout 
— and, hav'ing made her choice, must put 
entire confidence in all that is told her 
One of the causes of vocal failure is the 

« 


The true singing master is the one who has 
the poviei ol divining the hidden possibilities 
of any^ voice that he hears, and herein lies his 
w'oith as opiKised to the man who is merely 
a musician 

I am not a believer in confusing the mind 
with long physiological explanations. That 
knowledge can be imparted later 

Some teachers expend an enormous 
amount of time — deducted from the lessons — 
on learned dissertations on the organic 
mechanism of vocal sound. They speak of 
the larynx, pharynx, nasal cavities, and so 
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forth, th« pror pupil grows more 

be^ildem every minute. This knowledge 
IS good in its way; and indi^nsable in the 
correcting of many faults. The doctor gives 
a prescription to cure the disease, he docs 
not explain its intimate working So unth 
the wise singing teacher. He gives exercises 
to cure faults, and, keeps the cause of those 
faults to himself. It is a wrong principle to 
confuse the beginner’s mind with these 
details in the early stages of study The old 
masters obtained the most beautiful results 
by very simple methods 

Slnitina, a Psychologrlcal Study 

Nature, with her mysterious processes, 
desires us to accommodate them as uncon- 
sciously as we do breathing and walking. 
Therefore the singer need not trouble to 
become a physiologist 

" The study of singing,” one authority 
has declared, “is psychological. Students 
often find fault with mechanical defici- 
encies, when the difficulty lies in the 
imagination True vocal training consists 
largely in hiding from the pupil the jih^sical 
hindrances, not, as many imagine, in con- 
sidering them ” Therefore, cultivate tlie 
imagination Sclf-consc lousncss and its in- 
evitable consequence, rigidity, arc very great 
obstacles to successful tone production 
Easy and natural gestures while singing aie 
aids in securing the necessary clastic, uncon- 
strained poise of the body 

The young singer must not be disheartened 
by difficulties , nay, if her mind dwells on 
them, they become magnified tcnfokl, and 
take deeper root than before Let her he 
patient, try in the right way, and the result 
w’lll come , there arc no short cuts 

Let the car be trained to hear and appre- 
ciate the desired sound As 1 have said, 
singing cannot be taught on paper, any more 
than doctors can cure illness by correspond- 
ence. And here there is an analogy Most 
voices, through years of misuse, due to many 
causes, require bringing back to a state of 
health, a natural state, before real jirogrcss 
can be made in their development So m 
this course of articles I am limiting myself 
to general observations and hints, which 1 
hope w'lll be found of interest to all \oung 
singers and helpful to them in their studies 

Individual Tuition Necessary 

Of course, I am a g’-eat believer in eadi 
pupil recciMiig pcrscmal and indi\idual 
attention, as what is necessary for one voice 
may be absolutely harmful to another One 
voice may be throaty, another nasal, and so 
on, and different treatment will be netcssaiy 
in different cases, and here llic class s\stcm 
fails. But in all voic es the first and foremost 
thing of importance is the acquisition of a 
musical quality. Quantity and volume 
grow naturally, but a big voice was nc\cr 
built on a false foundation. By a “ big 
voice ” I mean a voice displaying carrying 
pow-er throughout its entire compass. Noise 
IS at the command of most ; it can be heard 


on all sides and in all places. But what I 
mean by a ” big voice ” allied to quality, is 
a very different thmg. Put a cq^termonger 
on the platform of, .say, the Albert Hall, and 
his raucous cry will be lost m the vastness of 
that building. But let a perfectly trained 
singer follow him, and the most delicate 
“ pianissimo ” will be distinctly heard in the 
topmost gallery. 

1 can give here a practical rule that must 
never be departed from by the singer. It 
is not new, but neglect of it has been, and 
w ill be, the cause of much delay and failure. 
Never study ot first for compass. Start on the 
middle portion of the voice, approximately ; 



Sopranos 


Mez/o-sopranos 



When referring to contraltos, I am con- 
fronted with a seiious difficulty. This voice 
is often mistaken for a mc//.o-soprano, but 
the true c'onti.ilto is ahvavs recognisable by 
cpialil>, not compass , and is, c-xcopt in very 
laic (ases, maiked by the “break,” which 
occurs usualh' on middle E or F. When once 
this \oicc has been determined, the greatest 
care must be given to equalising the 
tones — bv piactising downwards, .say, on 
the four notes Irom (i to D — and carrying the 
medium qualily of the upper note clown to 
the lower note. This is the only way in 
wdiuh cNcnness of tone can be attained. 

Make Haate Slowly 

In this age of hurry, beware of the teacher 
wdio guarantee's a })crfect singing voice in 
Iw eh e lessons Sue h a thing w as never done, 
and ne\ei will be tame 1 (<imiot be loo 
emphalu in exj^ressing tlie importance of 
the caieiul and thoughtful study which it is 
necessary to give that middle poition of the 
A oice ( >n lis mastery depi'iids all the future 
jiossibihlies ol compass and licaiity Time 
sjient in its act|iiirenicnt ultimately wiU 
proxe time gained 

As to the vocal legistcrs — the divisions of 
the com]).iss ol a vok( — each requiring a 
separate nicchanisni, j>ra\ , sfudenfs, get the 
“ icgisler ” bogiv and the “ bicak ” bogey 
out of jour mind 'i hese do not exist for 
you I ha\c know'll pupils become almost 
voicclcs', when they reached the note on 
which thej’ had V>ecn told that the “ bicak ” 
o( t urred .\nd those same jnipils have made 
cjiiite a tair showing when 1 have made them 
sing the notes without their knowing pre- 
cisely what those notes were 

Again, a cultivated ear is absolutely 
necessary, and much may be done in this 
respect by the jiupil at home Listen to 
yourself singing It is surprising how soon 
the car will develop and become conscious 
of faulty emission. Nowadays sight-singing 
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and ear-training are made special features at 
all our musical academies and schools. This 
is as it should be. But here a word of 
advice is necessary. 

I have heard it suggested that the beginner 
should begtn her studies by taking up a 
course of sight-reading, and afterwards going 
on to the teacher of voice production This 
is a great mistake, for the reason that, how- 
ever good a musician the former may be, 
the probabilities are that he does not under- 
stand much about tiic actual art of singing : 
and as he will re<iuire his pupils to vocalise 
the exercises, they will inevitably tire and 
vitiate the voice by a wrong production 

The very first thing, before using the voice at 
alU IS to understand thoroughly the elemen- 
fhry principles of pure production, after 
which, then, by all means let the sight- 
singing studies be followed Never tiie the 
voice by " singing ” over new music Imiger 
it out at the piano and know it mentally 
before attempting to vocalise il A great deal 
may be learnt by hearing the best singers of 
all schools. Hut beware of slavish imitation. 


A thorough knowledge of the piano is 
of the greatest benefit to the singer — ^in 
fact, she should endeavour to make herself 
as good a musician as possible, for nowadays 
the standard expected is very high. In the 
past some of our greatest singers have been 
indifferent musicians, and yet, in spite of this, 
they reached jiositions of eminence, so the 
young singer who is not already a thorough 
musician need not despair. But let me 
impress on all the inestimable advantages 
of a comprehensive knowledge of music, 
and, if they aspire to be real artists, of 
languages and literature as well. 

Do not neglect, also, the cultivation of a 
pleasant manner A singer is seen before 
she opens her mouth, and a good impression 
can be created, and an audience put in 
sjunpathy with her, before the song begins. 

To sum up, then, what is necessary ’ A 
voice — which nearly all possess — enthusiasm, 
perseverance, determination to excel, endless 
patience, belief in one's teacher, and belief in 
oneself, which last is half the battle. 

To be continued. 



THE eEATMEREEY 
SCHIOOL. OF ART 

Hy GLADYS BEATriE CROZIER 
The Oldest of London Schools of Art — Its Roll of Honour— Origin of Its Name — The Ideals 
of Its Training — Curriculum — Fees, and Hours of Instruction 



T^iie Ilcathcrley School of iMnc Art is 
* not only by fai the oldest institution 
of its kind existing m London to-day, but 
also one of the most 
interesting Situated in 
the heart of London, 
at New'm.in Stiect, Ox- 
loid Street, since iS|S, 
it can shiwv m its books 
an unrivalled list ot jiast 
students w'ho h.i ve .sine c 
become w 01 ki-famous. 

liurno- Jones, K A , 

Sir Kdward I’cjjnitcr, 

P R A : Du Maiiiiei , 

Solomon J Solomon, 

RA . W L \V>Ilic. 

R A , Phil M.iv . Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti — w hose 
name appears on the 
school rcgistcis ,is long 
ago as 1S4S. wdiile the 
scliool wMs still 111 Mad- 
dox Street — ^.dmost all 
the best know n T.imdon 
artists hasc worked in 
its studios at one tunc 
or another. 

The 1 1 e a t h c 1 Icy 
Schcxil was, moieover, 
one of the first to ojieii 
Its doors to women, and 
Kate Greenaway, Hen- 
rietta Rae (Mrs ” Ernest 
Normand), and Mis 
Jopling Rowe have also 


added their names to the list of students 
of renown , and the first woman student 
to enter the Academy schools, Miss Hertford, 
did so from Heather- 
ley’s 

Til el 1 eat hcrlcy Sketch 
Club was founded at 
the same time as the 
school, Tred Walker, 
A R A , who was a 
Hcatheilcy student at 
the time, being one of 
its first members 

The first principal 
of the school was 
James Mathews Leigh, 
the only pupil of Etty 
At his death the school 
w'cus carried on by 
Thomas Heathcrley,one 
of I.eigh’s pupils, w’ho, 
after the fashion then 
in vogue, gave his owm 
name to the school, a 
name w’hich it bears to 
this day 

Thomas Heatherley 
was a great collector of 
armour and of historical 
costumes, and these he 
bequeathed to the 
school, w'lth the result 
that the collection of 
costumes is a unique 
one, and contains many 
genuine old world 



A model in Stuart co«,ume The Heatherley School owns a 
unique collection of antique viwapons and costumes, which are 
utilised in the coetumc'modcl classes of the curriculum 
i 
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garments made of the rich satins and 
brocades of a long past day, and faded to the 
exquisite colours which are an inspiration 
and delight to the artistic eye 
The traditions of the school are still 
carried on by Mr Massey, the present 
principal, and the school to-day is run on 
the same lines as the great public art schools 
of Pans. Students receive a thorough 
training in both the practice and pnnciples 
of art They learn the true understanding 
and control of form, colour, and composition, 


through \\oiking direct from the* li\ ing model, 
both from the nude and in cost nine, and 
b> the study of pitlon.il composition 

They h.i\e in addition, the opportunity 
of putting the knowledge thus acqiuied 
into pi act ice, both in p.iinting and illiistiat- 
ing, l)> working fiom a “ costume set.” 
which consists ot a living model ])oscd as a 
comjilctc putuie, the fine school collect ic>n 
of costumes and aeccssorics of all kinds — 
including some beantiful pieces ot old Inrni- 
turc — enabling this very delightful and 
original feature of the oidmary school 
course to be arranged w'lth cose 

The Ideal of the School 

There is also a pictonal composition class 
held for two hours weekly, at which a 
subject IS set, and each student chooses 
her ow'n way ot cfirrying out her ideas At 
the end of the time allotted, Mr Massey 
criticises each sketch 

The entire methods of instruction at the 
school arc based on mental training To 
give the student self-reliance and leach her 
how' to criticise and correct her own w'ork is 
the object kept in view The training, loo, 
IS largely individual, and each student is 
urged during the w'hole period of her course 
to re-create things by means of the three 
stages of observation, conception, and re- 


creation, rather than to strive merely to 
copy them exactly*. 

The training of the memory and the power 
of rapid, correct observation are most im- 
portant factors m the artist's education, and 
at Heatherley's they are insisted on strongly. 
They form, indeed, an integral part of the 
course, each student being desired to draw 
again from memory that which each day 
she has drawn in the school. 

I'he school working year consists of forty- 
one weeks , there is a fortnight's vacation at 
Christmas, and nine 
weeks in the summer. 

Students can join 
at any time, their 
term b'eginning frqpi 
the date of entrance 
A month consists of 
four weeks, and a 
term of twelve weeks, 
from the date of 
entering There is no 
entrance fee, and 
easels and drawing- 
boaids aie jnovided 
by the school 

The school is in- 
tended for beginners 
as well as moie 
adv am ed st udeiils, 
and beginnci's are 
encouitiged to work 
fiom the living model 
fiom the fust, in 
addition to then more 
elementary work, 
instiuction m anat- 
omy .ind perspective 
coming in nutuiallv diiiim' the oidmary 
com so of then studies 

Students (lesiious oj Ixioming illustrators 
rcic'iv'c sjiecia) mstnictioii in leehnical 
mallcis in the costume and pictonal com- 
jiosition c kisses 

The Curriculum 

The school work is divuled into day and 
evening ckisscs 'I'lie da\ ckisses work from 
lo to and on certain (ki\s from lo to 6, 
and the evening i kisses fiom 7 to 0 jo 
Private lessons 111 diawmg liom the life, 
or lor the s|)etial study ot .my medium, 
such as oil, pastel, or water lolour, arc also 
giwn fiom m to 1, 2 to 5, .iiid (> jo to 0 30 
The attendance at the Ileatherlcy School 
aveiages .ibout 100 stndenls a day, of whom 
about hall aic women 

The svliool fees are .is follows 
A 3’e.uly ticket, admitting to all cl.isses, 
both d.i\ and evening (excepting the special 
miniature class), 25 guineas 

Day classes (every day, including quick 
sketch* class), 3 guineas a month, or 8 guineas 
a tcriTi 

Day classes (on alternate days), 2 guineas 
a month, or 5 guinc;us ,i term. 

Nude quick sketch class only, on alternate 
afternoons, 12s. 6d a month, or £1 iis. 6d. 
a term. 



During the models' necessary rests, the students compare notes and examine each other s sketches 
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Mtniatttro class, Tuesday, Thursday, said 
Saturday, 7 guine&s a term, or, indudii^ 
the prarace class oh the dtiier three days 
of the week, 10 guineas a term. 

Pictcffial composition on Wednesday after- 
noons, 2 guineas a term. 

Anatomy lecture course on Fridays, los 
a term. 

Saturday practice class only, for the whole 
day, 15s M. the month, or 2 guineas a term, 
or for the afternoon only, half fees 

Evening classes every evening (except 
Saturday, when the school closes at 4), in- 
cluding quick sketch class, 15s. 6d. a month, 
or 2 guineas a term 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, even- 
ings only, 12S 6d. a month or £i ns. 6d. 
a term 

Nude quick sketch class on Tuesdays 
and ThurMay evenings, 7s. 6d a month, or 
one guinea a term 

Season ticket, admitting to all evening 
classes, from September to Whitsuntide, 5 
guineas. The fees for private lessons 
of three hours 
each are 10 
guineas for 
twelve, and 
IS. an hour 
model’s fee if 
a model is 
required. 

Criticisms of 
outside work 
both pictures 
and sketches, 
by non- mem- 
bers of the 
school are 
given for a fee 
of I guinea, 
and for past 
members for 
los. 6d. 

There arc 

separate^ comer of the Antique Room »t the Heatherley School of Art. 

classes for equipped with casts of the best classical sculpture 

women for working from the life during the 
daytime, but at the evening classes men 
and women students work together, as they 
do in Paris 

The Hcatherley School has a very special 
attraction in the delightful miniature class 
held by Mrs Massey— ^icrself a distinguished 
member of the Iloyal Miniature Society, and 
one of the cleverest and most successful imma- 
ture painters of the day — three times a week. 

This special tlass meets on Tuesdays, 

Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 10 to 4, 
and the models, who sit for six da^^s each are 
arranged and lighted by Mrs Mossc}’' herself, 
with the view of suggesting the miniature 
feeling of delicacy and purity of colour. 

The costumes chosen are of the Elizabethan 



or..$tiiart peiyd, or M oiiicSi os those fart 
which the dainty of Cosmy; 

harh^ or Plimer, viere. deleted, and serve to 
heighten still further the spe^ mhdattite 
effect. They act also as a direct inspiration 
to young artists who have made the ex- 
quisite work of the old miniaturists a special 
object of admiration and study. 

The plan of having the same model 
posing for six days is a very helpful one to 
advanced students in the class, who are thus 
enabled to make finished miniatures suitable 
for sale or exhibition. 

The Heatherley Sketch Club—to which 
the subscription is ss a year — is run entirely 
by the students of the school, who choose 
their own committee from amongst them- 
selves, two of whom are sent up yearly to 
represent the Heatherley Sketch Club on 
the United Art Schools Committee, to 
choose the subject for the Gilbert Garret 
Competition, in which they have on many 
occasions won the Award of Honour. 

The Sketch Club sets subjects each 
month, for 
figure, land- 
scape, and 
design, and 
the entries re- 
ceived show, 
as a rule, 
much brilli- 
ancy of ex- 
ecution and 
onginality of 
treatment and 
idea 

Delightful 
holiday 
sketching 
tours are ar- 
ranged from 
.time to time 
byMr Massey, 

who takes a 

The school is exceptionally limited num- 
ber of stu- 
dents to Algeria, Venice, or some other 
painters’ paradise during the various vaca- 
tions, he himself returning with the most won- 
derful collections of water-colour sketches, 
which must in themselves act as an inspira- 
tion to the pupils amongst whom they have 
been paintea, as well as delightful reminders 
of scenes which cannot be forgotten. 

A collection of delightful water-colours 
from his brush hangs in the antc-rcom, 
nuiging in subject from Morocco bathed in 
bnlliant sunshine to Cheapside in the rain ; 
while a very clever portrait of Mrs. Massey 
confronts the visitor just inside the entrance 
to the Heatherley School 


The foDowiiig is a good finn for supplying materials, etc., me 
this Section Messrs. I he PastinoUo Co. (Decorative raiat for 


etc., mentioned in 
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WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


This section will give information on gardening topics which will be of value to all women — the 

woman who lives in town, the woman who lives xn the country, irrespective of whether she has a large 
or small purse at her disposal. The range of subjects will be very wide and will include : 

Practical Articles on Horticul- 

The Vegetable Garden 

Nedute Gaidens 

Con senta fortes 

tute 

Ft ames 

Flower Ci owing for Profit 

J I'll/C/ Gardens 

Bell G/awes 

Violet Farms 

The fVtndorv Gard/n 

Gieen houses 

hrench Gardens 

Famous Gardens oj England 

Vineries, etc., etc. 


SMALL HOLDINGS FOR WOMEN 

By A. C ^MARSHALL. F R H.S. 

Author flf*^ The Farmer^ Ftund;^ « 2'he F amity Gardenct etc. 

The Possibilities of a Small Holding — How to Secure a Market for Produce — The Family 
Hamper'* Business — Where to Start — Capital Required 


•The small holding mowment foinis one of 
* the most nolle c.ible tendencies of our 
times. Owing to present-day conditions and 
enterprise, and also to legislation, amjilc 
incomes are being earned by both men and 
women who have taken up various ruial 
industries 

One has only to consider the possibilities 
of a small holding to realise its earning ]iowei 
The usual plan pursued is to adopt one 
mam line of business and to supiilement it 
with a host of smaller or subsidiary' branches. 

I. MARKET 

What is a Small Holdinir ? 

If the truth be told at once, the whole art 
of market gardening lies not so much in the 
raising of the produce as in its ultimate 
disposal. If the rules observed in the 
average kitchen garden arc followed out on 
a larger scale, a market garden will be per- 
fectly successful from the point of view of 
culture. 

When one comes to marketing produce, 
however, there arc many unforeseen diffi- 
culties. There is the carnage, the packing, 
the market dues, market porterage, and the 
retailer to consider. Under each of these 
heads a sum, tnfling perhaps m itself, but 
senous in the aggregate, is debited to the 
seller 

In spite of this, however, there are many 
women who prosper as market gardeners. 
In most cases, large businesses have been 
inhented from husl^nd or father, but often 
women have battled for themselves against 


For instance, market gaidcnmg can well be 
made the slajilc source of profit, and as off- 
shoots lioni the parent stem there arc bees, 
pigs, poultiy, cut flowers, fruit culture, and 
so aA infinitum 

The bruscpie term small holding ** con- 
veys but little meaning savi tlial of limited 
area, yet with from ihrcc to fifteen acres a 
suitable group of couni ry pursuits can be 
made to yield a s.itisfactory income, par- 
ticularly if they arc chosen so that grist may be 
brought to the mill at all seasons of the year. 

GARDENING 

the inevitable obstacles and built up a con- 
nection 

There are two ways m which vegetable 
produce may lie disjiosed of The first is 
by way ol a market, and the second is by 
reaching the consumer direct Of the two 
the latter is infinitely the lictter. In the 
farmer instant c, tJic grower would take or 
send liei wares to the nearest market, where 
she would sell them herself or leave 
matter in the hands of a deputy. 

The Advantare of Direct Dealing 

Under present circumstances, however, it 
needs a woman with exceptional oppor- 
tunities to conduct her own market business, 
and when garden produce has to be disposed 
of in this way it will be better to engage the 
services of a thoroughly rchable commission 
agent. 

In supplying the consumer direct, one 
benefits to the extent of all market dues and 
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similar charges, but, on the other hand, one 
has to pack in smaller quantities and also 
to secure the customers. This is an easy 
matter if one has a large circle of friends, 
but more difficult if otherwise True, one 
can advertise cheaply, and if goods of high 
merit are consistently supplied, the business 
will grow surely, each satisfied customer 
gaining others by the simjilc process of social 
intercourse 

In my opinion, the ideal way of disixismg 
of market produce to the retail customer is 
by means of “ family ” hamjx'rs of \egc- 
tables. To the (.onsumcr in a town they will 
come as a weekly bre.ith from the country, 
and if eggs, jxniltry, honey, home-made jam 
or chutney can be* included, so much the 

letter The hampers 

can, however, Ixj made 
to jiay handsomely if 
they are filled entirely 
with wgctables 

Supjxjse, by way of 
example, that among 
your customers .i r '• 
some who have not vei v ! 
large fiimilies to ])io- 
vidc for, and wliose 
weekly sujiply of 
vegetables does not 
exceed half a (rown m 
Viilue Institute for 
them a system of ham- i 
pers to this amount, to 
be delivered on a certain 
fixed day — Satin day is j 
usually most tonveni- 
ent — winter and sum- 
mer alike. I 

I'or the supjily of I 
half a crown’s worth of ! 
vegcbibles w'ceklv >ou 

will need a S t r O n g We.ghmg up and packing • 

b,isket, l8 by 12 inches **** 

inside measuieraent, and 10 inches in depth. 
It should be stiongh made, and to the base 
you should ha\e iiceted two stiong jnecesof 
wood that aie known techiiually as battens. 
Then theie should be a stoui staple and 
hasp, and a siiit.ible padlock The padlock 
will have two ke\s. one held b> the cus- 
tomer, and the otlier b\ the grower 
The Duplicate Order Book 

You should tlien institute a manilold 


z. From Miss — — 

(Address) 

Mrs. Staples, 
(Address) 
Please receive : 

2 celery 

6 lb potatoes 

3 lb Brussels sprouts 
Bundle of leeks . . 

Parsnips 

2 lb apples 

2 lb artichokes . . 

I lb. onions 


Jan. zo. 



Weighing up and packing a half-crown basket The produce is first collected I 
packmg-ro^ and then sorted out for the separate hampers 

10 medics in clc’pth. 2. From Miss — 
dc\ and to the base (Address) 


Mrs Staples, 
(Addrc'ss) 
Please iccc'ive : 
0 lb }«)tatoes 
3 iK'ctroots . 

2 cabbages . . 

3 lb runncM beans 


July zz. 


order book. A book of this nature contains 
one himdiccl double sheets, .incl costs 
ninepcncc. By using caibon, you obtain .1 
duplicate of each oiclei, w'hich you keep by 
you foi lefcMcnce, so that >011 may safeguard 
against close rei)etition. (liieisily being the 
jxunt to aim at Youi objec t, m tact, should 
be to make up vonr hamper as much as 
possible in the foim of a wccklv “surprise 
packet.” Further, the duplicate sheet can 
ho used as a means of keeping account of 
payments when received 
The actual invoice which j^ou send to your 
customer is detachable from your book,* and 
the following are two specimen invoices 
taken at varying times of year. 


2 vc'getable mairows 3d. 

3 lb apples 6d. 

Lettuce 2d. 

Herbs id. 


2 S 6d. 

In precisely the same w'ay baskets may 
lie put up to the value of 5s , 7s. 6d., 
and so on, if |you arc so fortunate as to 
secure customers to take the larger quanti- 
ties. The same general scheme applies to 
liaskcts of all sizes, but half-crown hamjiers 
are not to be despised, and a score of them 
a week would represent a useful turnover. 
You want, all the l.me, to maintain yoiu 
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Packing This shows a packed (basket in section i he heavy 
roots are packed at the bottom, lighter stuff at the top, and delicate 
i>roduce in punnets Note the cross section of basket-work in 
the centre 


prices at about the level of those of the 
rclail greengrocer in a town 

In addition to the actual hamper, there 
arc a few other recejitacles nece^saij Some 
punnets (a ])enny will jnii chase lliiee or 
foul) will bo nec'ded for use with stiaw^- 
beirics, currants, and soft fruit, .ind a sujiplv 
of small cardlxiaid lioxes costing no more 
than the punnets would jiiove sernccalile 
It IS an excellent ])lan, also, to have j)»ii- 
lilions made the ex,ict size of tli“ lateiior of 
your hamjiers, to dnide heavy vegetables 
from the lighter produce 

The cost of a ham])ei of the si/c' n,nned, 
including all fittings, should not excec‘d 6s, 
and the weight of it when packed foi transit 
would average 35 lb, on tlie basis ot well- 
assorted supplies to meet f«imil\ dem.inds 
With legular w^eckly use it should last foui 
3'ears 

As to the question of carnage, this natu- 
rally depends upon ciic umsiances All 0111 
raihvay comjianies, how'evcT, now' make a 
special quotation foi the c.irn.ige of farm 


There is another class of consumer for 
whom the market gardener .may cater. 1 
refer to clubs, hotels, boarding-houses, and 
schools In these cases it is usual to make 
a definite contract for the supply of vegetable 
produce, and, as it is naturally both easier 
and cheaper to pack in bulk than in small 
quantities, this is a very desirable type of 
business to seek It is to lx* obtained chiefly 
influcnc'c, though occ.isionally a w^ell- 
worded advcitisement wall assist in forming 
a I onnection The follow ing is an adverase- 
ment that should prove atti active . 

Markei Garden Supplies. — A lady will 
undertake to siijqdy hotels, schools, board- 
ing-houses, and iniblic institutions with 
flesh vegetables by contract. Unfailing 
regularitj" Apply (here insert address). 
So much for the disposal ot one’s produce, 
wluch, as I have said, is one of the principal 
points in markei gaulcmng. Once you have 
established a i>rofilal)le mart for your out- 
put, you have h.ilf w'on the battle. 

The ideal site* for a market garden is on a 
slight slope ojien to the south, shell eic'd from 
the north and east, and w'lth .1 medium to 
light soil. A heavy ckiy soil is too cold for 
c'arly j>ioduc(\ and too exjiensive in the 
w'oikmg , a Aery light, sandy staple is not 
letenlue ol moist me 

The l,aw of Agricultural Holdings 
Wli.it IS needed is sulhcicnt land within 
easy access oi a maikc't or i.iilw.iy station, 
if jiossible with the option ol lenting more 
land should the business piogiess, and, of 
touise, W'lth a icMson.ible nait Asmnehas 
£() ])ei ac re ma> be dtuu.inclecl tor kind on the 
ontskiilsof a town, but. on Iheothei hand, 
excc'llent si1(‘s aic obt, lined in the open 
conntrv foi as little .is £2 jos jim* .icre 

It will iisuallv h.q>])en, howevc'i, that a 
woman maikt't g.inhiii'i will lent house and 
land together at .ui im hisive charge, but I 
would w.iin in\ leacJeis that wath agn- 
cultuial holdings theu' .iie often u'stiictions 
.IS to str.iw. 111. inure, .ind such matters, 
.ind it is .ulvis.ible to submit a proposed 
.igi cement to a solicitor who unclerstands 
f.irming custom 


and country produce, and 
youi local st.ilion -master 
w'oulcl acqu.iint >'ou w'lth 
the actual rate There is 
the leturn of the empty 
h.imiiers to be considerecl, 
and arrangements shoulct 
be made w ith the comiiany 
for this In many t .ises, 
small holders .ire depend- 
ent upon country carrieis, 
and here again some con- 
cessions are due to the 
growrer who despatches 
regular consignments Xs 
for the payment of the 
carriage, it is a fair pro- 
position for the grower to 
pay for the outward jour- 
ney and for the customer 
to return empties. 
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The condition of the land is also an im- the only initial expenses axe the cost of seed, 
portant factor jupon which a woman would manure, and tools. From £10 to £15 would 
do well to take practical advice. Land that be ample to start an acre of old pasture land, 
has been badly tilled and that is full of foul As the holding {progresses, glasshouses 
weeds and pests is to be avoided, but, on the and the more expensive apphances may be 

other hand, old pasture may probably be added; but, certainly, market gardening 

made into very profitable market garden requires less capital than either practice 

land by means of the plough, this class of farming, poultry keeping, or such enter- 

ploughing usually costing only 15s per acre, prises where the cost of stocking has to be 
As for the capital required for market considered, 
gardening, it is by no means large, if the The whole crux of the question is the 
grower has a little to live upon in the mean- amount the grower has for her personal 

time, and can afford to build up stage by needs till such time as the produce is ripe for 

stage from a small beginning. Practically marketing. 

SALrAD-GROWIHG FOR HOME USE 

CoHtmued /rom faiie Jiff, I art to 

Part 3. THE CULTURE OF CUCUMBERS AND TOMATOES 


By HELEN COLT, F.R.H.S. 

Cucumbers in the Hothouse and the C^n— Frame Culture — Culture in the Hothouse— Training the 
\ Plants — ^Tomatoes Under Glass— Outdoor Cultivation — Staking and "Watering 


("^UCUMBERS for hothouse cultivation may t 
^ be raised as described in Part 10, page f 
1287, of IwEKY Woman’s J’ 2 ncyclopa dia, t 
and can be ])lantcd on mounds of soil in li 
the bortlcrs of .1 cuciimbei -house, or on the v 
same mounds made uj) on match-boarding A 
laid upon benches, the planks overlapinng a 
slightly from back to Iron! o 

The bottom-heat tempeiature should be 
about 70®, and the day temperature of the a 
house about 70® in the morning, rising to t] 
80“ or 90® in the afternoon, when the house b 
should be saturated uitli moisture by n 
syringing and damping doi\ n Kcd sjiidcr tl 
IS a deadly enemy ol the cucumber, and fi 
must be kept in check by this means, as 
it can fiouiish only under conditions of dry j) 
waimth. Otbci insect .n , -M m 

pests, such as a})liidcs 

and thrip, can b e m i^ 

destroycci easily by 
fumigation 

To ensure lender 
and juicy fiuits, llie 
cucumbcT should bo 
grown quick!) , the 
atmosiihcrc of t h e 
house, Ihereloie, must 
be kept as close as 
possible In large 
liouses, with plenty of 
light and moisture, 

\ery little ventilation 
will be needed bevond 
what finds a natural 
access 

Tralnlnir the Plant.s 

Training can be 
done on wiies 
stretched lengthwise 
across the house, and 
secured to hold lasts 
placed 10 inches apart, 
and the same distance i 

irom the glass. Cucumbers rowing on wires stretc 


)usc cultivation may the stems to the extent of an inch or tw’^o, as 
bed in Part 10, page fresh roots wall probably be emitted from 
\n’s JiNCYCLOPA dia, tlicm These should be covered at once with 
111 mounds of soil in fine soil 'J'hc plants should be top-dressed 
ibei -house, or on the whenever necessary, using good, rich soil. 
) on match-boarding Artificial stimulants may also be given with 

0 planks overlapinng advantage, 111 the form of artificial fertilisens 

ront or liquid manure mixed wath soot 

nipeiature should be h'or winter-bearing, the plants should be 
y temperature of the allowed to grow to the toj^ of the trellis, and 
c morning, rising to then the leader may be pinched out Such 
lOon, when the house buds as are not required to form shoots 

with moisture by may be rubbed off w'lth the finger and 
fdown Kcd sjuder thumb, keeping the knife for cutting the 

1 the cucumber, and fiuil only 

k by this means, as Cucumbers for winter bearing should be 
(ler conditions of dry jilantcd in Sejitcmhcr, but if not required 
- befoie 1 '.aster, planting 

m December is early 

■ enough 

Tomatoes under Glass 

Where theie is a 
l.irge, light house tind 
a night temperature 
of 60®, tomatoes may 
be had for the table 
all the year round 
Recent effoits in culti- 
vation hasc improved 
the tomato to an im- 
mense extent, and it 
IS not unlikely that it 
will take its place 
among favourite des- 
sert fruits in the near 
future Meanwhile, it 
IS an essential ingredi- 
ent in the salad-bowl 
Tom.ito plants may 
be raised from either 
seed or cuttings. The 
latter method produces 
good, strong plants if 
the cuttings are struck 

Cucumbers growing on wires stretched lengthwise across the August, either in 



In planting cucum* greenhouse To ensure ten^. luicy pradiKt, cucumbers should potS OH a shclf in the 
bers, it is best to bury greenhouse or under 
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a handlight. and then grown on steadily. 
These plants will begin bearing m early spnng 

Plant the stock while young either in 
narrow pits, large pots, or else in boxes, 
according to convenience. The receptacles, 
of whatever sort, should be well drained, and 
filled with turfy loam, sandy rather than 
heavy, and enriched with a little manure 
Top-dressing the plants, and stimulating them 
with special manure, will be needful as time 
goes on 

stopping and Training 

The tomato-house should be wired as for 
a vine, and the wires placed nine inches from 
the glass A span-roof house is the most 
generally suitable When the stem is six 
inches high, pinch out the leader, and fi om the 
shoots which break away tAvo t an be selected 
and trained up the loof, 15 inches apart 

Kub off the side shoots ,us they .ijipear, and 
pinch out the leader again as soon as the 
first cluster of flowers ajipcars Keep the 
next leader when it breaks away, and 
repeat the process until the* 
shoot grows uj) to the top 
of the house By this 
method of pinching, as in 
the case of cucumbers, the 
strength of the plant w ill be 
conserved 

Ward off attacks of the 
tomato tliseasc by keeping 
the house well ventilated 
anil not too moist, and by 
sjiraying wnth liver of sul- 
phur, dissolving one ounie 
of potassium sulphide 111 a 
qinirt of hot water, and 
adding two and a halt gallons 
of cold w’atci to the fluid 
Any leaves found to be 
diseased should be removed 
at once and burnt 

Tomatoes under glass are 
sometimes slow to get 
fruit, espccnally dining (lull 
weather It the house is 
wateied and closed early, 
and a lew bunches of flowers 
arc tlieii gently sh<iken, or the pollen trans- 
ferred w'lth a camcl-hair brush, the dcsiicd 
result will soon be obtained 

When the fruit shows signs of rijicning, 
remove sufliiienl leaves to let the sun in to 
colour them A few shoots here and there 
may be allowed to grinv when the bottom 
fruits arc taken off. .cs a fiesh croj> may thus 
be produced, and the se.ison consequently 
prolonged 

Outdoor Cultivation 

Tomatoes m the open air arc a ])rccarioiis 
crop in England, but, given a good summer, 
they should be successful if grown m the 
most sunny part of the garden, against a wall 
facing south for choice Seeds may be sow n 
in February or March, in pots or pans, the 
young plants being hardened oif very 
gradually, and planted out not earlier than 
the second or third week in May, making up 
mounds of good, light soil for the purpose. 


Keep the growth to a single stem, "or to 
two at the most. In the former case the 

{ flants should be two feet asunder ; in the 
attcr there should be a space of 15 inches 
between the stems. Early ripening should 
be the cultivator’s aim , a smaller crop 
properly ripened off will be of much greater 
value than a heavier one. if ripemng has 
been delayed in the latter case 

If sudden drojApmg be observed, this is 
due to soil-exliaustion, and though the 
plants may sometimes be revived by 
watering 01 mulching, they are seldom fit 
for muih afterwards To avoid the risk of 
such failure, Iheiefoie, it is needful that the 
plot picjiarcd for tomatoes should be suflSl- 
ciciilly suiqilieil with nitrogen and potash, 
by using suitable manures. 

Watering and Staking 

A four-foot stake should be jilaced behind 
each plant at ])l.inting time, and tying up 
must be attended to regularly. All J>ido 
shoots should be rubbed off as they appear. 



An cxcelicni variety of this popular salad plant, which can now be had for table all the year 
l~opvrn.Ht, button iv iniHs 

SO tli.it the energy of the plants may be 
directed into the mam stem Each leader 
may be jnnehed as a « luster of flowers 
appears, but the unstopjjcd plants will 
prob.ibly bear .as freely as those which have 
been pinched If the ])l.ints have to be 
giv wn in .1 confined sjjace, or on a very low 
wall, pinching back is aclvjs.iblc 

In dry w-cathcr, water must be given in 
plenty, and a mulching of manure will be 
found of gre.at benefit Keep down weeds 
with the Dutch hoc, which wnll at the same 
time .lorate the soil .and sweeten it 

As the fruits swell and begin to ripen, any 
leaves in the neighbourhood should be 
removed, to let in as much sunshine as 
possible The later fruits may be assisted to 
ripen and be protected from the risk of frost 
by gathering them and placing in a sunny 
window, or on the shelf of a greenhouse if 
available. 
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This section of Everv Woman’s Ln*( vci oi*ai:iJiA gives instruction and practicAl information 
on every kind of recreation. 

The chief authorihes on all such subjects have been consulted, and will contribute exhaustive articles 

every fortnight, so that when the E\cv ci.oi*,l2niA is completed, the section will form a standard 


reference library on woman’s recreation. 1 

Sports 

Hobbies 

Paatimes 

Golf 

J'hfito ^1 aphv 

Card Oanici 

J.awn Tenms 

Chip Can'ntg 

Palm i dry 

Hunttug 

Jkut Jton ll'tnh 

hot tunc Telling by Catds 

IVmtei' Spoils 

Painting on Satin 


Ha'ikct Jiall 

J'ainfin^ on Pottt ly 

Cat avanntng 

Aicherv 

Polti IVoiJL 

Camping 

Motoring 

/ ictitiorl 

Tt avi lling 

A'owiugt etc. 

Cant JiasAct IJotA, itt. 

Cydingy etc,^ etc. 


(GOLF 


By ELEANOR E. HELMR, English Ladies Golf Team, Ranelagh, 1910 
Practical Hints for Beginners— Suitable Clothes — Choice of Clubs— Wooden Club Play— Putting 

r^OLF IS the game f^ar extrUence for 
women of all ages, from the girl with 
all the time and energy of youth to give, to 


the mation getting on m years who requires 
some incentive to take health-giving exercise 
m the open air and 
days of respite from 
domestic duties or 
town pleasures 
It appears a c om- 
paratively simple 
business " to hit a 
ball into a hole a 
few hundred yards 
distant m fewer 
strokes than an 
opponent (which, 
after all. is the sole 
object of golf), but 
in no other game 
does the uninitiated 
stand in need of 
instruction on so 
many points 
First must be con- 
sidered the question 
of suitable clothes. 

Golfing garments 
sliould be plain, 
comfortable, and 
made of materials 
which will stand 
exposure to all 
weather, . the most 



important item being footgear, which 
should be of the best and strongest 
Nails must be worn in the soles of the 
shoes to secure a firm grip of the ground 
vNhen the strokes are being made 

More puzzling to 
the feminine novice 
IS the choice of 
clubs It is well to 
Start with those 
which are fairly 
light, so that the 
jilayer never feels 
the club beyond 
her control during 
any portion of the 
swing Clubs last 
for several years if 
properly treated, 
and if their shafts 
are rubbed every 
few weeks with 
linseed oil , so that 
the limited outlay 
of 6s 6d for each 
wooden club and 
fid. for each 
iron one is not really 
very large. Of 
wooden clubs there 
are three— dnver, 
brassey, and spoon 


Fig. I Th« club must^ held finniy. but not ngidly. with il« —these beme: Cm- 

pkeed clow together. The enns should be kept cleer of the body, about . _ . u 

SmThim the htpi, end the top ^ ^ club 8 or 9 in bcl^ the weist'line ployed whenever 
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the ball Is to be made to fly as far as possible, 
the driver, being the most powerful, is for 
use at the first shot of every long hole , the 
brassey is strengthened by a brass plate on 
its sole so that it can be used when the ball 
lies on the ground . the spoon docs not send 
the ball so far as the brassey, but it can be 
used from rougher lies — i e , the place where 
the ball lies The woman player of average 
physique should use wooden clubs w'eighing 
from ii|^ to 13 i ounces their length from 
the sole of the head to the extreme toji 
of the shaft being in the proportion 
of 41 inches for a pla\er 5 feet 
5 inches m height 

The iron clubs most usually used 
are a deck, for low shots against the 
wind , an iron, for <dl high shots at 
100 to I ^o yards range — that is, when- 
ever a wooden club W’ould send the 
ball too far , a mashie, for short shots w hen the 
ball must rise quickl> to fl\ over an obstacle, 
and not run far along the ground after 
falling, anibhck, foi extricating the ball from 
bunkers, heather, long grass, or othei difti- 
culties, and a putter, foi use when the ball is 
on the putting-green The cleek, iron, and 
mashie should w-cigh about 13I ounces, the 
niblick at least lO ounces, the jiulter from 14 
to 15 ounces Tlic*re aie, ol course, \ arums 
" freak ” clubs, and many varieties of nons, 
there arc also wooden and aluminiiini putters, 
price 7s 6(1 , though the ordinal v jmtting 
cleek, or putter, is more geiu'ralh useliil, and 
therefore to be preferied, but the ria]ont\ 
of good lady players carr\ the eight clubs 
above enumerateeJ, out of which the novice 
wall do well to begin with four only-- brassey, 
iron, mashie, and putlci . 

The SwinK with Wooden Clubs 


stretched out, the arms should be kept 
clear of the body, w'lth both elbows 
about 3 inches from the hips, and the 
top of the club 8 or o inches below the 
waist-hne The feet should be placed about 
ic) inches apart, as in Fig 2, and turned 
v'erj slightly inwards It is a common 
mistake, even with those who hav^e played 
for some time, to turn the left toe out- 
wards , but the subsequent movements ot 
the left knt‘c arc rendered extremely 
awkward thcrobv, the knee having to 
^lerform a double tw'ist as the 
swing IS made, instead of one 
continuous turn The w'cight 
of the body should be on the 
heels, on the right at the com- 
mencement ot each stroke, to 
be transfeired consciously to 
th(‘ left at the moment when 
stru( k, so that the player’s 
v\ eight and strength follow' the club 

The “Follow Throujrh" 

As confidence iiure.ises, the player will 
find It (omiortable to turn the left heel out- 
wards and upwards during the backward 
swing, and the right heel similarly on the 
clow'iiwaicl, but too much jiivotiiig is to be 
asoidecl, as unsteadiness on the feet spells 
disastei e\en to exjiericnced ]>l.ivers The 
knees should not Im stiflened, but at the 
same tune lhc\ 111 list not be bent, nor a 
crouching attitude adojited , the bcmding- 
point should be at the hips '1 he ball 
should be about 2() im lies liom a line con- 
necting the to(‘s, and two-thirds ot the w'ay 
betw'ec‘11 them — n,iniel\ , s« me 6 in( lies behind 
the left fool p'/c/c hig c) 

'I he club mus< now be taken slowly 
backwards until th'‘le*l .iimiStii lull stretch 



Having purchased the clubs, the next 
recpiisite is a cadd>-bag in which to carr\ 
them Hrowii 01 white canvas is the 
lightest for those who intend tc» clis|K*nsc* 
with the sc’rv'ites of a (add>, but for good 
vve.ir, and for protection against vvcathcT, 
leather is to be reconimeruled, with a d('- 
tachablc hood to cov'ci the cluh-heads on 
wet da\ •» Canvas bags (ost fnmi 8s 6d. 
upwards, leather ones from 12s to i8s 
Halls are the next iU*m, and whilst the 
first-class plaver will need the best pro- 
curable, at 2s 6d each, thf’se at is Od 
arc cjiiitc good enough for the beginner 
Once equipped, the wouid-be golfer should 
lose no lime bedore she betakes herself to 
the links 

The first general principle of golf is that 
a full swing should be taken with vvocxlen 
clubs when a long shot is required, but 
only a half-swing with the irons, which are 
used for accuracy of direction and not for 
length ; the great and golden rule for all 
shots, w'hcthcr writh w'oocl or iron, is “ swing 
slow’l^^ and keep your head still ” 

Let the novucc begin with the wooden 
clubs and the full sw'ing 

Tlie club must be held firmly, but not 
rigidly, with the hands placed close together, 
as in the photograph Without being unduly 



Fig 3 ‘A'c correct posiiior of the hands and body at the top of 
a swing with a wooden club 
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With iron clubs the procedure is changed, 
for, instead of a round swing, the club must 
be taken upwards as soon as it leaves the 
ball. A full swing should never be taken 
with any iron club, the backward motion 
l>eing arrested when the angle of the right 
elbow forms a wide V and before the right 
wnst can bend over at all. At this point a 
pause, slight but perceptible, must be made 
before the downward swing is commenced; 
this pause, together with the shortness of 
the swing, constitutes the chief difference 
between play with wooden and iron clubs. 
The follow through is proportionately shorter, 
finishing when the club points upwards in 
nearly vertical position, with the arms 
stretched out to their fullest extent. 

The stance (as the p xsition of the feet is 
called) IS slightly different {inde Fig 6), and 
the grip of the hands must be very firm 
Any shot from loo to 1 50 yards may be played 
with an iron, a clock carrying somewhat 
further, hut bc>ond that distance it is 
generally wiser to take a wooden club No 
player is too advanced to bear in mind that 
it IS bolter to take a club with which an 
ordinarily wcll-hit shot w'lll reach the hole, 
rather than one less pow'crfiil which wall 
demand an exceptional stroke 


tiR t Finiihofihc follow through with* wooden club The 
lower end more sweeping the swing the longer will be the flight 
of the bell 

across and close to the body Then bring 
the c lull upwaids bv bending the right elbow, 
the left arm still leiuaining m a nearly 
horizontal position When the right elbow 
and arm describes a V and the light wri.st 
IS al.so bent hack, the club has been taken 
far enough, aiitl the tlow award swing must 
coinincaice I he club is brought back 
again along the same line until it hits the 
ball, after which the club must be taken 
on and up until the hands arc on a level 
with the left shouldei and the club-head 
has vanished over the plaver’s back The 
latter portion oi tlic stroke is called the 

follow through ” 

Iron Club! 

All IS, of course, one slow, continuous 
mov'ement, from the iiioiiient when the chib 
begins to go backwards until the follow 
through is completed, and it is iin^xirtant 
to try to think of it not as a hit at the ball, 
blit as a ihvthmical swing in which the 
actual striking of the ball is only an incident. 
No attemjit must be made to put brute 
strength into the stroke . the ball is sure to 
travel if the swing is rightly performed, and 
the eye of the plavcr kept riveted to the 
back of the ball, where the club mu«t strike 
It. Another essential point is that the club 
must be swung rounci the body, and not 
taken straight up. If the swing is a stiff, 
up-and-down movement, the ball will fly 
high, but It will drop quickly and without 
subsequently running along the ground ; 
the lower and more sweeping the swang, the 
better and longer will be the flight and run 
cf the ball. ^ 

X. 


The Uee of the Moohle 

Shots of less than 100 yards, especially 
if there is any obstacle to be surmounted 
near the green, arc usually plaved with a 
mashie, as from that club the ball rises 
quickly in the air, drops equally quickly, 
and riins only a few 5"ards The ’first thing 
to remember is that no effort is needed to 
make the ball rise from the ground, for 



Fif. 5. A full swinc should never be teken with en iron 
eh^ the bechwerd motion bemi arrestod when theenile of 
the mht elbow forms e wide v end before the ndht wmi 
can bend over 
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the club is so shaped that this must neces- ^ Having arrived at the green, the serious 
sarily happen if the wrists and forearms T business of putting it into the hole has to 
are kept stiff. The stance is similar to that j be faced, the difficulty and importance of 
for the iron, but the left foot may be with- j which cannot be over-rated, 
drawn a trifle more, and the feet brought * It is well to reflect that when the total 
nearer together. Pivoting on the toes must of strokes taken for a hole are reckoned, 
be reduced to a minimum. The club is taken i| a two-inch putt counts the same as the 
back as for an iron shot, but for only half !• longest drive. 

the distance, and the follow through must I** The putter should not be clutched, but 
be equally short, care, however, being taken | held lightly, the entire control and guidance 
in this case to turn the wrists over to . i of the club being effected by the 

the left after hitting the ball. Whereas ■|r““*“*w*****j^V first finger and thumb of the right 

in other shots the ball should be hit hand, these being slightly 

cleanly, a mashie shot IS more success- wjlK I///A separated from the other fingers, 

fully accomplished if the turf on which \\U« I The putter must be taken back 

the ball lies is hit at the same time Am quite as carefully as the driver 

as the balL For this purpose the eye or iron, with just a suspicion of a 

must be firmly fixed on a blade of pause at the backmost pomt, and 

grass about an inch behind the ball, ^ ^ Rowing a complete follow through as if 

for then the club will travel to that ,o Su the club had to pursue the ball 

spot, ball and turf will rise together, when an iron dub » being into the hole The direst fault 

the ball to fly on to the green close when putting is looking up too 

to the hole, the turf to be replaced and soon to see whether the ball has gone down ; 

trodden down into the hole whence it came, the head ought to be immovable for some 

m accordance with the golfer’s strict seconds after the stroke is over, 
commandment, “ Turf must be replaced.” To be tontnnmi. 


PALMISTRY 


No. 4. the mounts 

By EDITH O’SHEA 

Position and Signillcation of the Mounts— Their Influence on the Character of the Person Owning 
Them ‘-Meaning of the Life Line 


'T'he mounts signify in the language of palm- 
■* istry the developments found at the 
base of the fingers and thumb and at the 
sides of the palm. 

To be correct, these mounts should be 
normally developed , if extremely so, the 



I. Sister lines 


nature runs to excess, according to what- 
ever mount the development is under, if 
undeveloped, then those particular qualities 
or characteristics are lacking. 



sex If exiessively developed, the subject 
would be jiassionate and sensual ; a very 
small mount or lack of one denotes weak 
health, and 
generally one 
rather devoid 
o f affection 

and altogether 
cold-naturcd 
Next comes 
the Mount of Jupiter^ at the base of the first 
finger If well develojied, it indicates much 
pride and ambition and a desire to rule others. 

The Mount of Saturn, at the base of the 
second finger, shows a quiet, melancholy 
disposition, one who would by preference 
study solemn things, and if fond of music, it 
would he of a sacred order. 

The Mount of Apollo, often called Mount of 
the Sun, at the base of the third finger, denotes 
an artistic temperament, fond of all beautiful 
things, particularly painting and literature. 

The Mount of Mercury, at the base of the 
fourth (little) finger, denotes love of change. 



3 Foiked lines 



2. Wavy lines 

The different mounts shall be taken, then, 
in order. 



First comes the Mount of Venus, at the 


4 Tatielled lines 


base of the thumb. A normal development and travel, and betokens the power of 
of this mount is good, as it shows the sub- rapidity of thought. 

ject to have good health, kindly feelings. The first Mount of Mars (there being two of 
a warm, sympathetic nature, love of colour, this name) is inside the life line, next to the 
music, and the attraction of the opposite Mount of Venus, and betokant the possession 
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of the attributes of Mars, courage and a 
fighting disposition, but if over-developed 
it will show that the subject is quarrelsome. 

The second Mount of Mars is between the 
Mounts of Mercury and Luna, giving courage, 
moral strength, and self-control. 




5 Chained lines 

The Mount of Luna, at the side of the 
hand, beneath the Mount of Mars and 
opposite the Mount of Venus, denotes much 
imagination and a love of travel and romance 

We now come to the second branch of 
palmistry — namely, chiromancy, or the 
reading of the lines of the hand , but before 
proceeding further it is necessary to give a 
few words of warning 

First of all, both hands must be compared 
before making a definite statement, and. as a 
rule, the student will find a great difference 
between the right and left hand. Even 
then caie is required, for lines do not alwajrs 
mean the same on every hand. The different 
types of hands must be taken into careful 
consideration, for each individual type 
modifies or intensifies the meaning of a trait. 

No two natures are ever quite alike, and it 
would be very rare to find any two hands 
identical. 

In reading the lines of a hand, lie most 
careful, and do not foretell any great disaster 
or death as certain, because to do so, as a 
rule, would dcjircss the subject and help to 
ensure the event, whereas if jiointed out as 
a danger that can be averted, it in all 
probability will lx;. ICven if the disaster 
seems practically certain, it may only be 
one that threatons, and that can be avoided 
There may lx; other marks on the hands, which 
a first examination has not revealed, that are 
really signs of jnescrvation from the trouble. 

There is an old saying that “ the left 
hand is what we are "born with, the right 
liand w'C make ” This is true, for the left 
hand shows our natural character, and in all 
probability a course of events that might 
have hapjiened 

The right hand shows w'liat wc have made 
ourselves, and the events that result therefrom. 

In left-handed people the chief events of 
life will be found marked on the left hand. 

In reading the hand it must be borne m 
mind that lines alter; sometimes new lines 
appear and others disappear. A single line 



6. CapilUricd linci 


shows a tendency towards some things, the 
possibility of some event. If this last is 
certain to happen, it will be marked in 
several places in the hand. Therefore, 
people can overcome tendencies and obstocles, 
although they do not often trouble to no so. 


If any one of the important lines has 
another fine line running beside it, this 
latter line strengthens the former, or, should 
there be any defect in the mam line, 
“ repairs ” it, as it were. This fine line is 
called a “ sister line.” 

Forked lines generally intensify the par- 
ticular line they end, except m the case of 
the line of life 

A Tassel at the end of a line weakens it. 

Rising branches inten.sify the power of a 
line, but falling ones decrease it. 

Breaks in a line show failure, and a 
Chained line weakness of the particular hne 
on which these vanations occur. 

A Wavy hne shows little power, as do 
also Capillary lines. 

The chief lines are seven in number, as 
are also those of lesser importance. 

The hne of Itfe^ which encloses the Mount 
of Venus. 

There are two jxisitions from which this 
line can start The first and most generally 
found IS that rising under the Mount of 
Jujntcr, at the side of the hand. The other 
direction it takes is to start from the base of 
Jupiter itself 

If the line of life is very close to the line 
of head, the subject will be very sensitive 
and cautious, almost lacking in enterprise 

7 Branching linei (a) Ascending (b) Descending 

llirough fear of making mistakes If there 
IS a fair space between the two lines, then 
the subject is likely to carry out his plans, 
and has energy and enterprise But if the 
space between is very wade, the subject is 
too impulsive, almost foolhardy, unless 
counterbalanced by other signs in the hand 

On the life line are shown the subject’s 
state of health, illnesses, death, and the time 
of important events that are shown elsewrhere 

This hne should be long, narrow, fairly 
deep, and pink in colour, wathout breaks 
or any irregularities. Such a hne gives 
long life and very good health 

A very deep line is often seen in hands 
that are least sensitive, showing the possessor 
has few worries, good health, and is capable 
of great physical exertions A wide, shallow 
line betokens lack of energy 

A thin hne does not necessarily mean 
dehcacy, but indicates less bodily vigour. 
Should the line be broad and shallow, the 
subject w'ould have a poor constitution, 
little energy, being dependent on others to a 
great extent ; and if the hand is also flabby, 
thbn extreme laziness is shown. 

If the life hne is good in the left hand, 
but broad and shallow in the right, then a 
weak constitution is developing gradually. In 
the reverse case it would mean the subject was 
improving both in constitution and in health. 

To be continued. 
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THE GREAT DANE 


By E. D. FARRAR 

Bneder and R xhtbttor 

A Noble Dog of Ancient Lineage— The National Breed of Germany— Ear-cropplng Now 
Illegal— Colours Permis* ible— Points— Character— Cost 


“'The dog is a noble animal " is a sentence 

* dear to puzzled child essayists The 
phrase must have been invented by a 
member of the Great Dane Club, for the 
adjective that springs to one’s lijis at the 
sight of a good specimen of this breed is 
“ noble ’’ 

All the points of a Great Dane should 
tend to make him deserve the apjicllation 
Immense size, strong l)one, long limbs, a 
powerful frame, and a long, undocked tail 
are essential, yet there must not be any 
suspicion of coarseness or cloddiness Equally 
must he avoid the lightness of the greyhound 
and the heaviness of the mastiff l^bs head 
cannot be too pov^erful, yet it must be 
finclv modelled. To the outsider he should 
recall the majestic hounds of ancient 
sculpture, the pride of antique kings and 
mighty Nimrods of long ago No wonder 
that to-day, both at home and abroad , he is, 
perhaps, the most popular of the larger dogs. 

His Orlffln 

His breed is of great antiquity, but his 
exact origin somewhat obscure (Germany, 
not Denmark, is his true home, and, since 
the Franco-Prussian War, Germans have 
adopted him as their national breed, under 
the name of the Deutsche Dogge. To us in 
England, on his first introduction some forty 
years ago. he was known as the German 
boarhound, or German mastiff, and had to 
be content at shows to be classified among the 
foreign dogs. But with the formation of tbf| 


Great Dane Club, nearly thirty years ago, 
his jKisition became assured 

At first, in fact, until 1895, he was always 
cropjied as to his cars, «i barbarous practice 
now alxilished, though still pre . alcnt in other 
countries. Imported dogs are almost in- 
variably cropjH’d, but, of course, cannot 
compete at sliows under Kennel Club rules. 
'I'o the abolition of the cropping is due the 
better stamp of ear po-iscssed by the modern 
Dane, since breeders at once strove to 
jierfect this feature C^oarse, badly set ears 
arc now the exception Strange to say, the 
Great Dane is classed by the Kennel Club 
among non-sjwrting dogs, though, as his 
earlier name implies, he is a clever and 
sagacious hunter. The reason for this 
definition may be that with us he fails to 
find his projxjr quarry, but to the novice it 
is odd to find that he is excluded from a class 
in w'hich the Scottie easily finds a place. 

For all this, however, he is a good sjxirts- 
man in every sense, and more than useful 
for the big game of hot countries, where, 
as a rule, he endures climate well. 

Colour 

Not only does a Great Dane satisfy the 
as regards symmetry, but ahso colour. 
The various bnndles, blacks, blues, fawns, 
and harlequins that gaze serenely on us 
from their show benches are a delight to 
see. Breeding for colour has a fascination 
of its own, and the difficulty of producing 
a beautiful harlequin or blue only adds zest 
to the endeavour. 
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A harlecjuin, to be perfect, should own a 
coat in which a clear white ^ound is broken 
by good-sized patches of black These 
patches should have a “ torn " ap^arance ; 
they should not be round and spotfike The 
other colours explain themselves. There 
are also white Danes, though they are rarely 
seen and never shown. 

A very imjxirtant ]x>int in this breed is 
the tall and its carnage It should not be 
curled over the back or turn up at the end, 
corkscrew fashion Both are bad faults. 
Being long, it is apt, in moments of 
excitement, to receive injury by being 
dashed against hard substances. In that 
event, it must receive immediate attention, 
or peimancnt injury and amputation may 
be the result It should be carried in 
line with the back or slightly upuard, reach 
to about the hocks, and be thick at the root 
and hne at the tip 

Points and Character 

The Great Dane must be a big dog. in 
height at least 30 inches for a dog. 28 inches 
lor a bitch ; in weight, not less than 120 lb 
for a clog, and 100 lb for a bitch 

A Great Dane’s head should be long and 
pow'erful. the skull flat rather th.in domed, 
the muscles of the cheeks flat, without 
lumjiiness ; the lips should hang square, 
and the low'cr j*iw should be about level. 
The ears should be small, set high, slightly 
erect, with the tijis falling forward The 
neck should be long, cIcmii. and well arched 
'riic feet should be large and round, and 
the forelegs straight and strong 
The body should be very deep, with well- 
sprung ribs, the loins slightly arched, the 


hind-quarters and thighs extremely muscular, 
and the hocks should be set low and straight. 

The coat is dense, but short and sleek, 
and not coarse. 

The Dane is highly intelligent, brave 
affectionate, and usually good-tempered. 
But he requires careful training, for he is 
somewhat excitable, and, if kept chained or 
badly treated, is likely to prove a dangerous 
animal As a guard he is excellent. Unlike 
most big breeds, he has a dry mouth, and is, 
except for size, a good hou.se-dog. 

1 need hardly add that he requires generous 
treatment in both food and exercise 
Especially when a puppy does he need the 
first-named, for if he is to be worth any- 
thing, he has to build up an enormous 
bony framework, and that is not done on 
bread-and-milk As a small pup and young 
dog, he must not be ovcr-exercised, or he 
will not grow up straight, but he should have 
as great liberty and as much play as possible. 

He repays this care, for a more beautiful 
example of strength and grace combined it 
would l>e hard to And, and with it all he 
is a companionable fellow, and, if properly 
handled, quite tractable. 

Cost 

Though a good adult specimen of the breed 
will cost any jiricc from ;^io up to many 
times that amount, a well-bred puppy of 
two or three months may be bought for 
£5 or so The cost of keeping these great 
dogs IS prob.ibly accountable for the fact 
that average puppies fetch such absurdly 
low pnees Yet for country dwellers, to 
whom space is no consideration, the breed 
should prove both useful and attractive. 
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Champion ^ fireamore One of ihe nmt typical and beautiful Great Danes ever benched. Bred by the 
Misses Stark and Kirkwood Gloria was faultipss in colour and symmetry and possessed of inw Dane character 
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ORANGE AND CREAM PERSIAN CATS 

B> FRANCES SIMPSON 

yMiit't ana Lxpe*t, Author of "1 he Book ef the Cat,' and "Cats for PUasure and Profit” 

The Three Varieties ol Orange Persians — How the Breed Has been Evolved — Points o£ a Good 


Orange Persian—] 

Orange cats are sometimes called “ red,” 
^ but the former term gives a better 
idea of the colour desired in a good specimen 
of this handsome vanety 

In former days a white chm in orange 
cats was the rule and not the exception, 
but to-day it would be quite useless to 
pen an orange cat with this blemish The 
upper and lower lip should be of the same 
tone of colour as the coat, and, of course, 
a white spot on the throat or a light or 
white tip to the tail is a very serious defect 
There are really three varieties of orange 
Persians — ^the tabby, the self-coloured, and 
a specimen that is neither one nor the other, 
for, although the body is self-coloured, there 
are distinct tabby markings on the head and 
legs This species has been brought into 
the f.mcy by bleeders who endeavour to 
eliminate the markings so as to obtain a 
self-coloured cat. 

No doubt, as time goes on, breeders uill 
bring these self orange tats to perfection 
In the tabby variety', colour and mai kings 
combined are the cluef considerations, but if 
the class is a mixed one— namely, for 
tabby or self-coloured — then colour should 
gam most points 

As regards other distinctive features in 
this breed, it is the exception to find round 
heads, short noses, and small ears As to 
the eyes of orange cats, it is most essential 
that they should be a deej) golden, and if 
a clash of bronze is added, so much the 
better It is very unusual nowaday's to sec 
a pale yellow or green-eyed orange cat 
The texture of the coat in tins breed 
should be particularly^ soft and silky, and 
IS often of great length and thickness The 
kittens, when Ixirn, arc often dull in colour, 
and brighten giadually as they grow older 
In the matter of mating, oiangc cats 
make a good cross with black sand tortoise- 
shells A self-orange may be mated some- 


how to Breed It 

times with advantage with a brown tabby 
that needs some brighter colouring. 

A speciali.st society for orange, cream, and 
toiioise-shell cats was founded in 1900, and 
although Its members are few in number, 
yet they^ have proved a strong body of 
staunch supporters of these breeds, and have 
succeeded in obtaining better classification at 
shows and in improving the breed With the 
general public orange Persians are not popu- 
lar They arc dispaiagingly called "sandy " 
cats, and their pink noses arc often disliked. 

The Cream Persian 

This variety may be said to be the veiy'- 
latest in Persian bleeds, and is one which 
has m.idc rajud stiules in the fancy 

The teim “ cieam " does not describe the 
exiut colour of the cats entered under tlus 
heading at our shows, as they are almost 
invaruibly a gre.it deal darker m tone than 
the ruhest cream in the d.ury Formerly 
the colour w.is almost f.iwii, but with 
cautious and wise discrimination m mating, 
the paler tone, free fiom tabbv markings, 
now piedommates (iood tieani cats shoiikl 
have no bliu‘ tint in the co.it, and be without 
any' bars of daiker colour on the legs or head 

There must alw.iys be a certain amount of 
shading in (ream cats -that is, the spine 
line will be d.irker, .ind will sli. tU* off to the 
side's and under the stom.uh .ind tail. 
Fanciers, however, should try to bleed their 
cats as level in colour as possible. It 
IS difficult to obt.iin a very pale cream 
that has not any wdute in the chest and 
flanks Eyes sliould be* a golden brown, 
wlucli colour shades beautifully with the 
creamy' coat 

To secure the short head, orange eye, 
fine body' sh.ijie, and shuit legs desired, it 
IS best to mate a cream with a good cobby 
blue There may be blue creams in the 
litter, these being a curious mixtuie of the 



A quMictie ef bcuitiful erance Pcniui kittens. Th« ayit in this breed should be deep golden in colour, »nd the fur should 
have no white markings orfpots 
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two colonis, qiiit6 value- 
less for tlie 
but ueeful to breed from. 

It been distinctly 
provedt however, that it 
IS best to breed creams 
with creams for purity of 
colour. This breed, that 
was once looked upon as 
a freak in the fancy, is 
now quite a fashionable 
variety, and a number of 
cream males are placed 
at stud. 

Cream females are now 
fairly common, and good 
specimens will always 
ipommand a better pnee 
than males. 

Kittens of this variety 
are not eagerly sought 
after, one reason being, 
perhaps, that, with their 
pale, delicate coats, they are not suitable 
as town pets. As with orange cats, so with 
creams, much has been done by the specialist 
society to popularise the orecd, and it 



JThwpe. a f^ijnoui prlz^.wmnnUrXraiin Persian mak. owned by 


bre^ should be as uniform in tint it colour as possibk. and free from 
tabby markings 

is not at all uncommon to read in a report 
of some exhibition of cats that the cream 
and orange classes were quite one of the 
features of the show. 


BLUE PERSIANS 

CoHtt»tud/nm Pmrt lo 

Hints to Breeders—Glcaning the Cat— ‘Feeding and Training the Kitten 


Ghould it be necessary to remove the 
^ kittens from the mother, do m one 
at a time, otherwise there is danger of the 
mother getting milk-fever — a most severe 
illness. Avoid all unnecessary handling 
of the offspring, and never remove them 
from the mother until a fortnight has 
elapsed. 

that she has a comfortable basket if 
she is a house cat. Should the weather be 
very cold, everything can be made snug and 
warm b> placing a hot-water bottle beneath 
one comer ol the cushion. Flowers of sulphur 
sprinkled on the bed will stop all annoyance 
from fleas. Oat straw is prelerrea by many 
fanciers, but this is apt to litter the room in 
the case of a household pet. 

Felines are exceedingly clean by nature, 
and seldom give trouble if a box, or, better 
still, a galvanised pan one inch deep is pro- 
vid<^. This must be filled with clean earth 
or sawdust (the latter being preferable, as it 
can be burnt), and placed in a dark, w’ell- 
ventilated comer. 

livery day the cat must be brushed wdth 
a soft brush, but do not use a comb, as this 
breaks the hair and renders the coat hard. 
Cut away any hard lumps which refuse to 
answer to soft persuasion, or in endeavouring 
to tidy herself puss will swallow them, and 
probably die. Never wash her if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

The great, secret of successful feeding is 
to keep ,aU dishes immaculately, clean, to 
scald thm after every meal and never 
allow food to remain long in thm. 

Milk is principal article of a cat's 
dietary, bnt sour muk produeep digSatwe 


troubles, especially diarrhoea. Never give 
milk in any form when a cat is suffering 
from this complaint. Cats suffer from 
digestive troubles from tainted food more 
th^ any other animal, hence the reason for 
proverbial fastidiousness. 

See that puss has access to a dish of clean 
water, for, cdthough milk is taken for nourish- 
ment, water is preferred to quench the 
thirst ; and be careful to vary her diet, for 
often, when a cat is off her feed, a change of 
menu will work wonders. 

There is on the market a/special cake for 
cats, this and oatmeal pomdge forming 
an excellent dish. Altwugh cats are 
carnivorous by nature, vegetables should 
frequently be given, but see that meat is also 
provided. An occasional meal of boiled livex 
acts as a laxative, but is not good diet for 
regular use. As a rule, cats premr mutton to 
beef. 


Train kittens early to take doses of milk or 
water from a spooxC then, when medicine is 
necessary, half the battle will be fought by 
the fact that they are not spoon-shy, the 
dose will be dowm before they know what 
has happened. This little precaution will 
save the owmer countless scratches in later 
days. 

Always ptdvide grass for caged cats, for 
this is the means by which they vomit hairs 
swallowed during the process of wasliiiig. 

Although cat-breeding necessitates the 
spending of much time and trouble, the 
hobby repays itsell for not only is it in- 
tensely interring, but, what is more to the 
Dt, pfofitable, if undertaken on business 
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This will be one of the most important sections of Every Woman’s Encyclopaedia. 
It will be written by the leading authorities, and will deal, among other thmgs, >\ith : 


The House 

Choosing a House Heatings Plumbings etc. 

Buildup a House 'The Rent -put iha\e System 
Improving a House How to Plan a House 
Wallpapers Tests for J)ampne\s 

i ighting^ Tests for Sanitatiotiy etc. 


Glass 
China 
Silver 

Home-made P'urniture 
Drawing-room 


Hottsekeepintf 

Cleaning 

Household Retipes 
How to Clean Stiver 
How to Clean A/atble 
iMhour-smnng Sugge\tions, etc. 


Servanls 

Wages 

Registry OJfUes 
Giving Characters 
luuiy Helps 
Sen>ants* Dutie^j etc. 


Furniture 

Dining-room 
Hall 
Kiti hen 
Bedroom 
Nttrsety^ etc. 
Laundry 

Plain iMundrywoik 
P me 1 aimdryivot k 
flannels 
Laces 

honing^ etc. 


A GIRL'S ROSE BEDROOM 


By Mrs. F. NEVILL JACKSON 

Author of “ The HiHory of Hand-made Lace'^ 


Sw Coloured I rontispiceo 

How to Contrive a Dainty, Inexpensive Sanctum for a Girl— A Pretty Bedspread— A Serviceable 
Hat'boz — An Ingenious Boot^cupboard— A Place for Umbrellas, Golf Clubs, or Sunshades 


There is no reason why a girl should not 
* make of her bedrooni a private sanctum. 
In a house where there are only two ordinary 
sitting-rooms, it makes 
for the comfort, ami- 
ability, and general 
well-being of the family 
that the mcml^ers 
should have some 
private comer where 
they may not merely 
sleep, but also spend 
ple;isantly many hours 

Such a dainty yet 
simple room as wc 
describe helps to make 
life pleasant, for beauty 
does assist in comfort 
and happiness, though, 
of course, comfort is of 
first necessity. 

All-lnportant Question of 

Cost 

Though all cannot 
afford to employ the 
skilled craftsman who 
produces individual 
furniture for individual 
use and taste, we all 
can express our taste 
and individuality in 
some subtle way by a 

Dm 


scheme of decoration which has its counter- 
part in some other part of the :oom 

The most simple little room can be a 
model of artistic fit- 
ness, and, while costing 
for its furniture and 
decoration quite a 
modest sum, may, 
because of its well- 
thought-out xilannmg 
for practical comfort, 
be far more attractive 
than the most sumi>- 
tuous liedroom. 

If a whole scheme is 
too costly to work out 
cn bloc one may take 
comfort in the thought 
that, if the general 
plan is laid down, it 
is possible to proceed 
little by little, and 
complete the wliole as 
means allow. 

Sometimes it is use- 
ful to have a dressing- 
table, good chest of 
drawers, and a small 
hanging wardrobe en 
suite. Such sets can 
be purchased at any 
good furnishing shop, 
I T 



A pretty bedspread can be made by cutting out rose gvlandi from 
chintz and appbqu^mg them on to white linen by buttonholing 
round the leaves and flowera 
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. __ jg ^ choose a scheme of decoration 

for a bedspread that is achieved fairly 
quickly, for the labour entailed in the em- 
broidering of so large a surface is very 
considerable. For this reason apphqu6 
work is to be recommended rather than 
embroidery. Purchase a sufficient length of 
good, stout linen to reach well over the pillow 
and tuck down to the bottom of the bed ; at 
the sides the bedspread should reach to 
within four inches of the floor, or, rather, 
the lace which surrounds it should make the 
completed counterpane of this size. 

Therefore, decide what depth your edging 
of lace, fringe, or the hkc shall lie, and ^en 
cut your Imcn. Sketch with the aid of a 
soup-plate the rounds that the rose gar- 
lands shall follow. Next, cut out of a rose- 
strewn chintz enough sprays to build up the 
1^4;^ rose garlands. Tack these carefully in 
place, and do not economise the stitching m 
your tackmgs ; then edge all the chintz 
sprays with buttonhole-stitch, done in 
green for the stems and foliage, and in shades 
of rose for the .flowers, and the work is 
complete without further embroidery. 

Some may prefer to make their whole 
A .».r.i ■ 1^ h, . raii.n,.p.. v.„h bUck 9“** Icngth-s Of chintz with rose garlan^d 

velvet and furnithini it with eup-hoolu, from which may be hung flOUnCO instCad Of tllC laCC at thc edge. ThC 

Mich articles as button^hook. purse, keys, or mufCehain appliqu6 work OH heavy linen, llOWCVer, haS 

but little luxuries and necessaries which the advantage of weight in keeping its place 

make for real comfort arc not always ob- on thc bed. Chintz, unless lined, is of a very 
tamed by purchase. Thought, taste, and elusive nature. 

intelligence arc required for the making of The writing-table shown in thc coloured 
the jx'rfect bedroom, especially if funds 

The Cheepneas of Pretty Thins:* 

and, if all unnecessary and tav^ry rubbisli ^ 

is avoided, one may concentrate one's 

to have oi g(^d qu^My. f 

s^hou^lx* chosen for paint. ^ Such^i^aper 

a good wool carpet 

covering, which', of course, \vill be re- a blottmg'Cuc of rose«printcd chmtz, with fastening of rose and white 
moved at night, and also during those Qunc nbbon This damty tnfl* would look charming in a girl's rose 
times w'hcn a growing girl is resting. bedroom 
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plate is a very excellent suggestion. It is 
simply a flap of wood such as is used in a 
narrow hall for a tray. The advantage of 
this is that it can be let down easily by re- 
moving the bracket, and more floor space is 
thus available. It is extremely steady, and 
can be used for ironing laces or for brushing, 
though this latter^ operation, except for 
very light, clean articles, should never be 
done in a Ixdroom. 

The OIrl Who Leaves School 

It is very desirable for the girl who is 
growing up to feel that she may look upon 
one room in the house as her very own 
It gives her a personal pleasure in certain 
household things, which any amount of 
responsibility in taking care of the family 
jxissessions docs not impart. She finds a 
delight in making pretty things for her rootn, 
and should have a ideasure in seeing it always 
neat and in order. 

Such feelings 
should be fostered 
in every possible 
way If the girl 
IS to have a 
house of her own 
some day, how 
excellent that she 
should begin by 
seeing that one 
room, at any rate, 

IS always in proper 
order. 

It IS no use 
scolding a girl for 
leaving things 
about if we give 
her no convenient 
places to put them 
in First the 
mother should see 
that there ts a 
place for every- 
thing, then later 



The hat problem is an exceedingly difficult 
one to solve, for in size hats seem to grow 
yearly ever more prodigious 

“ wliere can I keep my hats ’ ” is the cry 
of the girl whose furniture is on a modest scale, 
consisting, jicrhaps, of a good chest of drawers 
and a small hanging wardrobe . It is considered 
by hygienic authorities highly obnoxious to 
keep hat-boxes under a bed, and certainly it is 
unsightly to pile them in a corner of the room , 
besides which, the frail cardlxiard soon gets 
out of order when frequently opened and 
shut, and is then no longer dustproof. 

If you cannot buy a box of suitable size, 
get a jobbing carpenter to make one of 
rough wood, for which he will charge about 
3 s. 6d , and make him put two strong iron 
hinges on the lid. Now line the box 
with white or cream sateen fastened on with 
tm-tacks, and making the rough edges 
neat at the bottom by covering a thin card 


the size of the box and slipping it in. Line 
the inside of the lid as well, after stuffing 
the top of the lid with vegetable down and 
covering with rose chintz. Now cover the 
outside of the box with the rosebud chintz, 
and tack a flounce round the edge of the 
hd. so that it hangs down over the side of 
the box and shuts it in a dustproof manner. 
Put one of the new castors at each corner, so 
that the ottoman hat-box will move easily 
along the ground, and attach a knob or 
handle by which to lift up the lid. 

This hat-box makes a comfortable seat, and 
will be found most useful. If made of the size 
suggested, several hard-wear hats can be kept 
in It, as well as a large feathcr-tnmmed best 
hat. 

The Beet Place to Keep Boots 

Another knotty problem is the keeping 
of boots and shoes m an orderly manner. 
Rows of footwear have a depressing appear- 
— ance in a girl's 
dainty bedroom, 
winch she likes 
also to use as a 
sitting-room, and 
even to invite 
an intimate friend 
into occasionally. 

The writer h^ 
found that a small 
book-case with 
several shelves is 
the very best 
receptacle for 
boots and .shoes. 
If one looks about 
carefully, it is 
often possible to 
pick up such in 
painted deal m 
a second-hand 
shop. 

Haveabra.ssrod 
fixed at the top, 
and hang a cur- 
The fl^er ipray IS worked III giani tain in front of 
hue embroidered sprays add an extra . , ^ a, 

»on IS threaded through the cover and fhC ShClves A 
kt one comer division Can bc 

made in the shelves, and a section par- 
titioned off in the middle for boots The 
curtains hiding the lioots would then bc on 
each side, as our artist sugge.sts 

A Hanzinff Tidy 

Numerous hook contrivances make for 
neatness in the bestowal of one’s belongings. 
It IS undesirable to pile the dressing-table 
with button -hook, shoe-horn, purse, and such 
things, which are very frequently required. 
A little bar with liooks, suspended with 
a ribbon, supplies the resting place for 
these numerous stray objects. It is very 
easily made. 

Another cheap contrivance is a small 
piece of bra.ss rod placed across one comer 
of the room , behind this can he slipped 
umbrella, sunshades in their loose linen cases, 
hockey sticks, golf clubs, and any other 
oddments of the same description. 



By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON 

Author qf to /denit/y Old Chtna," a$ut ** How to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain” 

How the Term ** Lowestoft was Given to Chinese Porcelain>-The Different Methods of English and 
Chinese Potters and Their Results— <How to Distinguish Between Chinese and English Lowestoft 


In our next article we shall deal with the 
* true English Lowestoft porcelain; wc 
will now consider the other kind, which has 
an interest apart from that of mere china in 
that a mystery surrounds its name. 

How the sobriquet ‘ ‘ Lowestoft ” first came to 
be applied 
to this kind 
of Chinese 
porcelain 
will, I fear, 
never be 
known. The 
wnter once 
held the 
theory that 
a kind of 
clay known 
in China 
as Iocs ** 
might have 
been used in 
its compo- 
sition, and 
that some 
other Chi- 
nese word 
had been 
construed 
into “ toft,’* 
but a learn- 
ed chemist 
to whom she 
propounded 
her theory 
said it 
“ would not 
hold water.” 

The col- 
lector who 
would wish 

Chinew “MAiKUrin" pareeUin, often crrenc' f d i S - 
eusly tenned Lowestoft, This vase is h«ie' criminate 
tetweenthe 
English and 

Chinese variety of this china must first 
l^arn the difference between the two bodies — 
a necessary lesson for all collectors of old 
china. It IS not very easy to convey in 
wnting. but, once learnt, the student wonders 
how she could ever have been puzzled To 
understand this it is necessary to consider 
the methods of the Knghsh and Chinese 
potter. 

EfiKlish V. Chinese Methods 

In England the ingredients used for the 
china were mixed, the clay was shaped upon 
the wheel, and then the article was baked. 
If blue unaerglaze decoration was desired, 
the piece was then painted, after which it 



was glazed and again baked. If the specimen 
was to be decorated in colours over glaze, 
it was potted, baked, glazed and rebaked. 
The decoration was then added, and the 
piece re-fired m a cooler oven. 

The Chinese potters mixed their ingre- 
dients and shaped the vessel upon the wheel. 
It was then painted in blue, if this style of 
decoration was desired, glazed, and baked. 
For ovcrglaze painting the piece which had 
been shaped on the wheel was glazed and 
then baked. When the piece had been 
painted it was fired in a cooler oven. The 
different effects of these two methods are 
evidenced in several ways. 

English blue-and-whitc has a painted-on 
appearance, because the colour was applied 
to a body made hard by baking ; but the 
Chinese blue-and- white of this period has — if 
I may use the term — a blue atmosphere, 
caused by the pigment and glaze having been 
applied to an unbaked body, which, when 
exposed to the heat of the oven, spread and 
tinged the whole, sinking into the body of 
which it seems to be a part 

Then, again, the method of the Chinese 
potter IS responsible for those ” pin-pneks,” 
or tiny holes, which may be seen under the 
ba^ of cups, saucers, plates, and bowls of 
Chinese Lowestoft These are caused by 
small bubbles in the glaze, which expand in 
the heat of the oven, and as the body is m 
a soft state, sink into it, causing tiny holes. 
Upon real Lowestoft, sand and other im- 
purities may be found in the glaze, but these 
do not resemble pm-pricks. 

Chinese Loweetoft 

As in the English ware, so in the Chinese, 
there is a blue-and-white called by some 
people Lowestoft, but known to others as 
Canton ware Of this, vases, beakers, and 
large dinner and tea services are often met. 
They are decorated with various Chinese 
designs, the best-known being of the willow- 
pattern order. 

Upon dinner services handles are formed 
in the shape of masks, which are sometimes 



A puneh^boivl m ChmtM Lewvcsioft. An «Mct copy of Eniinr 
LoviwiMft, It 11^ Imiwow, of hard paste and a poarl cc£ir 
diffmng in these points f^ the Emhsh porcelain 
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slightly gilt. 
Teapots and 
large covered 
jugs for hot 
milk have 
twisted basket 
handles. The 
tea-pot, with a 
little tray upon 
which to stand, 
is a feature of 
these services, 
and the knobs 
which sur- 
mount covers 
take the form 
of a nut or 
some Chinese 
animal Gild- 
ing IS frequent- 
ly found as a 
border inside 
cups and upon 
the knobs, and 
where it is worn 
a brownish 
yellow, paint, 
which was 
applied before 
gilding, can be 
seen 

The twisted 
handles of 
these services 
were copied at 
Leedr and in 
the Stafford- 
shire pottenes. 

It is, however, the Chinese Ixiwestoft, 
decorated with floral designs in exact imita- 
tion of the English, which may puzzle the 
amateur The flowers are wreathed and 
connected by lines and tiny dots in black or 
red, as shown in our last article 

How, then, are we to distinguish lietwecn 
the two ? First of all, by the pin-pncks at 
the bottom , secondly, by the paste, which 
IS hard, real Lowestoft being soft , thirdly, 
by the colour of the body, which is pearl 
white, as compared with the creamy body 
and greenish glaze of the English , lastly, 
the absence of sand m the glaze. 

The flowers, which closely resemble those 
on the English ware, are painted in vitreous 
enamels, which stand out from the surface 
and have a tendency to chij) off and leave a 
blank. The rose, however, is never painted 
as the closed flower so frequently seen upon 
the true Lowestoft, but always as full-blown. 

How Chlncae Porcelain Became Known aa 
Loweatoft*' 

It is very strange that this kind of Chinese 

f trcelain is known everywhere as Lowestoft 
think the key of the mystery might be 
found in the fact that some pieces of true 
Lowestoft had found their way to the 
atelier at Canton of that painter who signed 
his work Pai Shih,” and inscribed upon it 
Ling nan nua ch£," painted at Canton. 



An example of Lowestoft Armorial china. 
The arms emblazoned are those of the 
Birrell family Canton had a flourishing 
trade in orders from Eureps for this china 
hrom thr Itrtt$sh Mustum 


Much Chinese porcelain was brought in 
the white to this artist and his assistants to 
be decorated in the styles so much admired 
m Europe. For this purpose European 
designs were procured, and were beautifully 
copied. A flourishing trade in dinner and tea 
services and punch-bowls was carried on 
between Canton and Amenca. Captains of 
ships brought large consignments of porce- 
lain on their return journey, which was 
called Lowestoft, and about which there 
never was any doubt as to its place of 
manufacture. 

From our own country orders were sent 
to Canton for dinner, tea, and coflee services, 
punch-bowls, and vases. These were deco- 
rated with the crest or coat of arms of the 
family who sent the order, and are in these 
days of great interest to students of hersildry. 

This Armonal Lowestoft, as it is called, 
was frequently ornamented with only the 
crest or coat of arms and a simple gold or 
black and gold border. At other times a 
border in delicate liquid blue will be found, 
slightly gilt Some services were very 
elaborate, the crest and armorial bearings 
being included m the st heme of decoration. 
Dinner services were frequently of large size, 
including basket dishes and stands for fruit 
and sweets, pickle-dishcs. salt-cellars, and 
ice-pails. Teapots had twisted basket 
handles and long, straight spouts. 

“Jesttite” China 

Still another kind of Chinese porcelain 
called in this country Lowestoft is that 
known as “ Jcsuite ” china, from the fact that 
It was painted with sacred subjects, and was 
used by the Jesuits in converting the 
Chinese 

This porcelain is decorated in monochrome, 
and IS slightly gilt Designs were taken from 
European prints, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection being favourite subjects The.se 
were, no doubt, copied from very inferior 


A pixtc bcanng the Amif of the Skinner fenuly in ArmoruJ 
Lowestoft chine 
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seventeenth and eighteenth century prints, 
and the Chinese rendering is decidedly 
painful. 

Other scenes copied from prints in Indian 
ink. and floral designs in the same with a 


little gilding may be found upon tea services 
and bowls 

An immense quantity of spurious I^wcs- 
toft IS now on sale The collector should 
beware of spcdincns decorated with raised 
white enamel, and with a somewhat bright 
shade of mazarine blue used as a border 
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and marbled in gold. The bottom of such 
pieces should be examined for pm-pricks» 
and no piece should be passed which is 
devoid cf these. 

The collector is warned also against vases 
covered with a 
groundwork re- 
sembling chicken 
skin — that is, a 
rough, raised sur- 
face in imitation 
of the Chinese deco- 
ration known as 
“chicken skin,” 
and with panels 
of flowers and 
landscapes in 
Chinese Lowestoft 
style. 

I have latel y 
come across such a 
vase It had been 
made in France, 
was decorated in 
Chinese style, had 
a Crown Derby 
mark, was bought 

in Australia, and brought to this country. 

Chinese Lowestoft porcelain was manu- 
factured from the middle to the end of the 
eigliteenth century, during the reign of tho 
Emperor Chien-Lung, 1736-1796 There are, 
however, a few rare pieces still in existence 
to w^hich an earlier date may be assigned. 



“ Jecuiie *' porcelain, often misnamed Lowestoft The name is derived from the fact that the ware was 
painted with sacred subiects. and used by the Jesuit missionaries in their task of converting the Chinese 
These plates represent the Nativity and the Resurrection 

/ rout r#V Brttiih Museum 



DOOR FURNITURE 

By LILIAN JOY 



Artistic Door Furniture the Finishing Touch to a Room— Modern Revival of Interest in Door 
Furniture — ^Suitable Metals and Designs — Cost of Good Door Furniture 


Those ]ico])1c v\ho make a hobby of 
* their houses - and there are few' more 
delightful hobbies in the w'orld — find in its 
metal-woik a wide scope for artistic 
tlccoration and foi the expression of their 

own individuality 

Door-plates and 
handles now' come 
under this heading 
of mctal-w'ork, as 
the carl> Victorian 
porcelain edition of 
these things is a 
matter of past 
historj' T rue, one 
has seen charming 
porcelain finger- 
plates daintily 
painted with flow'cr 
designs that seem 
very appropriate for 
A bedroom , but 
when one remcm- ^ . 

bers the original A gtnum. oW lock of the 

character of door 


furniture, one recognises that metal is tlie 
only suitable medium for these things 

The earliest door-fastening ot all was 
merely a w'ooden staple with a bar passed 
through it This, however, gave w'ay to the 



period of William and Mary. This intcrcfting specimen is of fine 
design and woriunanship 

Messrs Hart, San Beanf 
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work of the smith, and 
finally occupied the at- 
tention of uie armourer. 
Some of the old locks are 
very interesting, and one 
of ^e bme of William and 
Mary IS here shown (Fig. i). 
w- Finger -plates did not 
come into being until 
towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and 
those who have a passion 
for genuine antiques, love 
to possess examples of 
this penod. Now, how- 
ever, the interest in door 
furniture is so universal 
that excellent designs 
adapted from various 
periods can be bought. Of 
these, the Louis XV. and 
the Adams patterns (see 
Fig. 2) are the most 
popular. The modem 
ormolu in which they are 
made is often very delight- 
ful, and if people realised 
the amount of labour and 
talent lavished upon its 
production, they would 
not begrudge the money 
costs Though much 


ugl 

of it comes from F 


Fig. 2 

wrogghi door'plate after 
the Adams' style 

Mesiti i/att, ^$1 If 


Though mud 
rance, a 

large proportion is evolved 
An elaborately in tlic Very heart of London 

When one remembers 
the period of antipathy 
to anything gilded, the present rage for 
such things seems amusing. Keally beautiful 
examples of modern ormolu are very 
expensive, 10s being a by no means 
unusual price for an elaborate set, including 
plate-handle and escutcheon Oxidised silver, 
which IS also very popular, is nearly as costly 
But, fortunately for those of average means, 
equally good, if simpler, designs arc to be had 
in lacquered work at more moderate prices, 
and also in brass 

'I'hc essential point to avoid in inexpensive 
door furniture is 
over-elaboration 
One of the best 
possible designs 
has a plain 
surface with no 
decoration, save 
for one of the de- 
lightfully simple 
little borders 
which are 
characteristic of 
the Louis XV 
period (Figs 3, 4, and 5) Of these borders 
the nbbon-and-reed and the laurel-and- 
reed are the most frequently chosen, and 
a complete set of door furniture in this 
style can lie bought for about half a 
guinea This would also accord ])crfectly 
With an Adams room. 



Some excellent modern 
work IS being executed in 
Birmingham, which, being 
hand wrought, lasts for ever, 
and never goes out of 
fashion. For this reason 
people are often ready to 
pay a larger sum than 
they would otherwise care 
to expend on such a thing 
as door furniture. One may 
also obtain in this way 
interesting and unusual de- 
signs, as m Fig 6, where 
the door-plate is extended 
and the door-handle inserted 
through it. Cheap imita- 
tions of handwork arc, how- 
ever, not to be endured 
Copper finger-plates, 
stamped out instead of 
being hand-beaten, arc 
specially mcxcuscible, for, 
owing to their colour, they 
attract attention, and the 
onlooker at once recog- 
nises that they arc utterly fj 
unwortliy 

Artistic dcor furniture 
improves the appearance 
of any room, but m trans- 
forming the attic bedroom 
it works wondeis We also 
most of us know of dclight- 
lul old sitting-rooms, re- 
claimed from attics, given 
over perhaps to the girls 
of the house, m which a 
cast-iron lock has been left on the door. 
This spoils the look of the w hole room, and 
to complete the metamorphosis of such an 
apartment it is certainly worth while to 
invest in .some new door furniture 

In these days of constant change of abode 
some m.iy hesitate to expend much money in 
this way, but it should be remembered that 
new door furniture can be taken away by the 
tenant if the original fittings are replaced 
It should be considered an axiom of good 
furnishing that beauty is always best intro- 
duced in that 
winch IS essential. 
The reason why a 
loom IS often a 
lailure is that 
jicoplc consider 
that the mam 
features, what 
one might almost 
call the structural 
parts of a room, 
need not be 
essentially beauti* 
ful, but that beauty can be introduced after- 
wards in the form of ornamentation, such as 
pictures and china. It is the same funda- 
mental error that leads the woman with a 
badly cut dress to overload it with trimming. 
Nothing can hide the original bad cut. 

So, too, such an apparently insignificant, 


Fir 3 A doo^Ute of 
simple Louis XV dc' 
sign, showing the ribbon* 
and'reed border 

Mtwrs ir Sont 


design, with reed'«nd* 
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commonplace necessity as door fiimi* 
ture should be made an excuse for com* 
Inning the beautiful and useful. The 

and restfuln^ will always be found to 
be those in which individual attention 
has been given to such least details. 

In selecting door fur- 
niture* not only docs 
design and workman- 
ship come under con- 
sideration, but the 
question of colour must 
also be taken into 
account in choosing^ the 
metal. Oxidised silver 
IS found in the majority 
of houses, as it has the Fig < An ormnul 
attraction of novelty ; 
and there is a less expen- work, 

sive imitation of this £«»«" Biming* 
also to be had. It looks * 

particularly well m a 
dining-room, and harmonises delight- 
fully with greens and blues. While 
woodwork is very generally used 
present, a fact which permits a wide 
choice of metal fittings . but oxidised 
silver certainly looks its best on a blue, 
green, or some dark shade of paint. 



With r^;md to suitability of design, an 
equally cntical judgment is needed. On 
one ot the fine mediogany doors framed in 
white woodwork after the Adams style 
that have recently enjoyed a revival of 
favour, oxidised silver door furniture 
would be an anachronism that would 
not be permitted for a moment in these 
days of taste and artistic perception. On 
the other hand, the in- 
congruity of French 
door furniture, perhaps 
in a Louis XIV. design, 
m a distinctly modem 
room is equsdly to be 
avoided. 

A fresh item in the 
way of door furniture is 
the bed-room door 
Fig 5 A further knocker. Probably the 
**'*.'-“*'• first of these to be made 
"deS!? was a miniature repro- 
duction of the devil's 
head on the sanctuary door at Durham 
Cathedral Visitors to this town bought 
these replicas as mementos, and had them 
fixed to their doors. They are now, 
however, found in a great variety of 
quaint and interesting designs, mostly 
of ecclesiastical origin. 



TABLE DECORATION FOR APRIL 

By LYDIA CHATTERTON 

The Flowers of Spring— Decorative Table Schemes In Daffodil^ Wallflowers^ and Tulips— An 
Easter Table— A Children's Table for Easter 
FLOWERS AVAILABLE 

Alyssum Grape Hyacinths Dielytra Myosohs 

Anemones Daffodils Fntillana Pulmonaria 

Aquilegias Narcissi Ins (various) Tulips 

Arabis Mimosa Carnations Hyacinths 

Aubretia Lilies of the Valley Lilac Various Tree Blossoms 

Blue Campanula Violets Doronicums Deutzia 

Cheiranthus Primroses Wallflowers American Currant 

*' O"’ England now that April’s uttered from many hearts It is indeed a 

^ here ! ” is a wish that has been beautiful month, for “ in the jocund April 

w'eather daisies pied 
and violets blue and 
lady smocks all 
silvery white paint 
the meadows with 
delight.” All nature 
is awake, and this 
month brings us a 
bewildering array of 
floral beauties 
Daffodils in 
countless numbers 
are waving in the 
breeze, and are 
indeed so plentiful 
that wre can use 
them freely. And 
now that the 
English ones are 
avs^able, we can use 

plenty of leaves wdth 

A nbbenUniec'Work forms a charming treundwerii for VMM of daffodili. The design can be wrangad them, which is a 
direct on to the table. At each comer where thenbbons loin. a bow riiould be pkeed . the ribbon can *ar1vanfa<y«k 

be of the same sha^ as the flowers or of a contrasting colour great aavantage 
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In the centre of the table place 
a shallow bowl of silver or pewter ; 
fill It with wallflowers of vatious 
shades and a few up-standing dafEodils. 

Around this, a little distance away, 
place a circle of small lead supports ; 
hide them with moss, and fill them 
with daffodils and leaves, so that they 
appear to be growing there. 

At each corner of the table arrange 
a smaller circle of daffodils in the 
same way, and in the centre of each 
put a silver or pewter candlestick 
with a daffodil shade For the candle- 
shades cover asbestos frames with 
paper daffodils, and for the sweets 
cover souffld-cascs to match 

Coffee-coloured tulips are effective 
on the table m conjunction with 
forget-me-nots. Mass the forget-me- 
nots in shallow bowls, and arrange 
the tulips to rise above them , place 
them down the centre of the table, 
and weave spraj'^s of small leaf ivy 
in and out among them, crossing the 
s}>rays between each vase 

T^'lame-coloured tuli})s can be com- 
bined with creamy white hyacinths 
in a glided table-basket tied with 
flame- coloured ribbons, if croton 



A bewtiful effect of colour is produced by filling e deep blue 
vue with the pelest of blush pink tulips 


Diiffodils look very effective arranged 
in majolica vases of an art shade A 
very artistic table can be arnuiged by 
using turquoise-coloured vases, and ar- 
ranging the daffodils loosely m them with 
a liberal allowance of leaves Place them 
on a table on which is a tablecloth w'lth 
lace insertion over a daffodil yellow slip 
Kibbon lattice- work, as shown in one 
of the illustrations, is also a charming 
groundwork for vases of daffodils Kibbon 
to match the flowers can be used, or, 
if preferred, a pretty contrast may be 
employed Pale rose-pink ribbons would 
strike a novel note These lattice-work 
table-centres need not be made up, as 
it IS quite easy to arrange one straight on to 
the table, so that the riblxms can be kept 
and u.scd in other ways when required 
First, with four lengths of riblion of 
equal size, arrange the shape of the 
diamond, then place the other ribbons 
across and across, hiding the edges under 
the ribbons that form the diamond 
The design can be finished with a pretty 
bow at each corner w here the ribbons join 
Use five small vases for this table, put 
just a few blossoms and leaves in each, 
and use them as here shown. 

The wallflower, with its delicious scent 
and rich colounng of chestnut, madder 
brown, and cloth of gold, is deservedly 
a favounte flower for table decoration 
It blends most artistically with yellow 
trumpet daffodils. 



Rcd'mauvc liUc »nd tweet deutzie look well in e ull cryttel vete. The 
vue theuM tund on an openwork cloth over e mauve slip. A ring of 
tmilax may encircle it from which branch sprays of lilac in the form 
of a star 
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leaves are mingled with them, the effect 
will be Oriental and gorgeous 

A* vase is shown in one illustration that 
is of a deep blue shade, and is filled with 
palest blush pink tulips, the effect being 
decidedly beautiful. 

Another vase is of crystal glass, which, 
filled with a red-mauve lilac (Charles X.) and 
sweet deutzia, will be pretty for a luncheon 
tabic, if an open-work cloth over a mauve 
slip IS used Put the vase in the centre with 
a ring of smilax round it, and from this smilax 
)lace sprays of the lilac so as to branch out 
ike a star 

Decorations for the Easter table demand 
our consideration this month, and the 
subject lb a very fascinating one. 

A very novel design is portrayed For a 
centre a low, open- topped basket is used 
This has been enamelled white, and soft 
yellow ribbons are threaded through it 
The basket is then filled with moss and 
clusters of primroses, and leaves are arranged 
in the moss round the edge of the basket 
In the centre a nest is placed , if a last year’s 


a mirror as table-centre, and bank it 
round with moss and primroses, with here 
and there an upstanding daffodil and leaves. 
On the mirror place a ” Mrs. Puddleduck ” 
and a brood of wee vellow duckhngs. Among 
the flowers round the mirror place tiny 
nests filled with sweet eggs 

It will greatly delight the small guests if a 
little buttonhole of primroses or violets is 
placed for each, especially if the tiny posy is 
presented in the beak of a fluffy yellow chick. 
A safety-pin should be provided wuth each 
buttonhole, and the sight of the luncheon* 
table, with its circle of happy, flower-decked 
children, will indeed be a charming one. 

A second scheme for an Easter table for 
children is one in which an important part 
IS played by a hare instead of by a bird In 
Germany, the Easter hare is as well known 
and loved a figure as Santa Claus ; but in 
(rreat Britain his appearance has the refresh- 
ing virtue of novelty. 

Procure from a toyshop or confectioner as 
large a hare as pobsiole. choosing one wuth a 
detachable head and hollow body that ran 



.< A new idea for an Easter table decoration An enamelled basket of moss and primroses contains a nest with as many egjs as 
there are guests. Each shell contains a present, and is united by means of ribbon to a wee chicken holding in its beak a guest card. 
A chicken also ornaments the basket itself 


nest can be found, it can be used, but it is 
not difficult to form one of moss and twigs, 
or a toy one can be purchased The nest is 
filled with egg-shells, of which there should be 
as many as there are guests 

The eggs should be blown, and a small 

{ >iecc taken off one end In each shell a 
ittle present should be placed, such as a 
lucky charm, and lengths of yellow hihe 
ribbon are fastened to the egg-shells with 
a little white of egg The other end of the 
ribbon is tied in a wee bow round the neck of 
a fluffy chick, to whose beak has also been 
fastened a little yellow card with a guest’s 
name upon it I'hesc are placed so that each 
•one comes in front of a guest place A 
“just out ” chicken is also placed upon the 
oasket 

For the sweetmeats, enamel white some 
tiny baskets of a similar shape to the large 
.one, and trim them with primroses and 
yellow hibi nbbon Fill them with sweet 
eggs 

An Easter table that would delight 
children can be arranged very easily. Use 


lx? filled ith sweets. As many smaller, hares 
as there are guests must also be bought. 
These need not have hollow bodies or detcich- 
able heads 

Place the big hare in the centre of the table, 
standing on a carpet of moss, studded with 
primroses Group the little hares round him, 
each facing a guest, and holding between its 
outstretched paw^s a dainty silver-covered 
chocolate egg, or, if preferred, a nest con- 
taining eggs. A pretty third alternative is 
that each hare should carry on his back a 
basket of eggs Round the neck of each hare, 
large and small, should be hung a daisy- 
chain or a chaplet of primrose flower-heads, 
and from this collar a length of yellow ribbon 
should trail towards a guest, ending in a 
card. This card bears the name of the guest 
and some such device as : 

“ T am your hare, treat me with care.” 

By means of the ribbon, each child identi- 
fies its own particular hare, and at the con- 
clusion of the meal the contents of the big 
hare are distnbuted amongst the party. 
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An Ancient Aid to E(eauty — The Earliest Mirrors — How Mirrors Can be Used to the Best Effect— 
The Uses of Mirrors— The Convex Mirror 


'T'he ufcs of the mirror are manifold, 
* whether for increasing the apparent size of 
a room, for reflecting light in a dark comer, 
or for showing us ourselves “ as others see 
us ” These 
arc some of 
the offices 
which th’s use- 
fulandbeauli- 
HHA ful object per- 
forms for us 
The pnmi- 
ti ve, unso- 
phisticatcd 
maid of pre- 
histone times 
doubtless had 
no mirror save 
the clear 
forest pools to 
P|H assist her to 
! braid her 

^ I 

most bccom- 
B* ing fashion, 
ariange her 
hmIk skin clothing 
UjB to advantage, 
or learn the 
exact tint of 

A mirror for a moderatC'Sized room This WO ad that 
design would harmonise with most modern bcst SUltCcl 
furniture , _ ^ 

her com - 

plexion But when man began to work in 
metals, we may be sure tliat woman per- 
sucidcd him to fashion for he ' a small, bright 
metal mirror 

Polished hand mirrors form some 
of the earliest relics of c ivilisation, 
and amongst the highly civilised 
peoples whose household cquij)- 
raent has been preserved for us in 
their elaborate tombs, mirrors are 
constantly found, perfect in con- 
dition and of fine workmanship 
During the period in which all 
domestic furniture received special 
attention, and the decorative value 
of interior fittings was enhanced 
by the finest craftsmanship in the 
world, the glass mirror with a back 
treated with quicksilver, or the 
one with a brightly polished iilctal 
surface, alike received specialcare 
One can imagine the framing and 
setting CeUini and his school w'ould ^ 
give to such an object Gold, 



For the Rot Sileil gorgeous mirrors were 
made. Wlien mirrois were desired of greater 
size than could be produced from the largest 
sheets of glass then procurable, various 
methods were __ 

adopted m 
order to in- 
troduce a line 
of decorative 
joining Such 
lines were 
necessary in 
Chippen- 
dale‘s time, 
and we not 
infrequently 
find a mirror 
w'lth a gilt 
carved frame 
arranged in 
special panels 
in Older to 
eke out the 
lack of size 
in the sheets 
of glass 
These inner 
d 1 visi ons, 
though quite 
pcrccjitiblc, 

® A mirror of this design would look well in a 
allow^cd to room furnished in Georgian style It is 

interfere wit h 

cohesion in the design of the outer 
friime , consequently there is no loss 
of dignity A true artist, the craftsman 
of the day tinned even the limitations 
of his materials to decorative 
account 

This joining is characteristic of 
all mirrors niculc before the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
after which date impiovements 
in the method of glass-making 
made possible the pr^xluction of 
enormous sheets of glass These 
decorative joins, therefore, dis- 
appeared, and the quaint lines of 
carved and gilt wood, of coloured 
glass, or inner and outer frame- 
work, ceased to add their quota 
of charm to the mirror. 

There survive but few people 
who dare to use the enormous 
sheet of looking-glass which the 
mid-Victonan era decreed as the 
essential and only possible wall 


carving, enamel, fuid precious A design which, though umple. decoration from mantelshelf to 
stones would serve in turn to ceiling. The Brobdingnagian 

ennch the mirror frame recess foliage and flond gilt excrescences 
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A bMutiful modern Venetian mirror of antique design, placed 
above the mantelpiece of a small, low room. A flounce of Italian 
lace conceals the wooden ehimney>shelf 


which served as top and side ornaments to 
the frames were other outrages on taste, and 
tlie unbroken surface reflected glaring lights 
from the plain white ceiling, and seemed to 
assault the eye on entering a room 

The laws of decoration suitable for 
moderate-sized rooms aic now sufficiently 
well understocKl to exclude from them any 
but small mirrors, whose surfaces, broken by 
lines or vaned by shape and ornament, cast 
attractive lights, and yet arc nov glaring m 
effect. 

Over the mantelshelf is still a favourite 
place for the mirror, and its brightne‘>& and 
attractive beauty specially fits it for a 
position of such importance This is pecu- 
liarly the case in h'ngland, whore the domestic 
hearth, and open fire, takes the place of the 
old sacred fire near which were jilaccd the 
lares and penates of the householder 
The Mirror ae a Keynote in Decoration 

It IS advisable to make the mirror the key- 
note of the decoration of the room in which 
it is placed It is not given to us all to be 
chronological as to every decoration and 
fitment, and to follow a pericxl with logical 
exactness. Most people possess things by 
inheritance, by necessity, and sometimes 
by a mistaken former choice, which must be 
utilised because sulistitutes of the right 
period are not picx:urable Nearly everyone, 
however, can use a graceful mirror as the 
nucleus of a small group of objects in har- 
mony For instance, a modem Venetian 
mirror, which is an excellent rejircxluction 
of an anticiuc design, is suitably placed above 
the mantelpiece of a small, low room, the 
ante-room of a larger apartment, and greatly 
improves it by its bright surface gleams. 
It^ian lace, point de Milan, is used as a 
damty flounce that partially conceals the 


painted chimney shelf. A Venetian glass vase 
IS placed in front and further enhances the 
Italian note. An old lacquer pearl inlaid 
hand-screen and some Oriental blue china 
sauce-boats — ^ready for a handful of violets 
or a bunch of primroses — are the only other 
ornaments. 

A UMiHl OiaM in the Hail 

There should always be a small mirror in 
every hall, hung in such a way that the 
incoming guest may see that all is nght before 
greeting his host No man is at his best when 
he is uncertain as to whether he is wearing 
a smut in addition to his usual outdoor 
clothes ; nor is any woman, however strong- 
minded, proof against a feeling of shght 
depression if she suspects that her hat is not 
at the right angle. 

In these days of out-of-door occupations 
people motor considerable distances, cycle 
along dusty roads, and drop in unexpectedly 
for tea with their friends. A cursory glance 
m a mirror, and a small readjustment of 
ncckw'car, veil, and hat is due not only to the 
traveller, but also to the host Every woman 
should see to it that a mirror hangs close 
to her hospitable door. 

The modest example here illustrated has 
a narrow mahogany frame inlaid with a 
line of satin wood, and was jirocurcd for a 
few shillings at a country sale, its leg 
supports having been irretrievably broken. 

The Charm of the Convex Mirror 

The placing of convex mirrors requires 
some care Their rounded surfaces reflect, 
if judiciously hung, a perfect picture of a 



and convenience of arrivint end dealing vinton 
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room in miniature. On the other hand, if 
they are so placed that straight upnght lines 
are seen in wrong perspective the whole 
picture is distorted, 
and the result is ugly 
and ridiculous. 

There is an eigh- 
teenth century feeUpg 
about a convex mirror 
which is artistically 
valuable in a room 
where old colour prints, 
silhouettes, garlanded 
carving, and bold- 
patterned chintzes are 
used. All such objects 
serve to emphasise the 
note struck by the 
mirror, and its unusual 
round shape gives an 
agreeable line unob- 
tainable by any other 
means. 

Convex mirrors are 
very useful between 
two windows, where 
they serve to lighten 
an unattractive space, 
and are. also likely to 
reflect a pretty picture 
of the interior of a 
room. 

These mirrors can 

seldom be placed successfully in a hall, for 
if they reflect the staircase, the curved 
reflection of straight lines is suggestive of 
a nightmare. 
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OI Old Mirrors 

It was an old custom always to place mirrors 
between windows, a plan carried out with 
beautiful effect at Pet- 
worth, where Lord Le- 
confield’s superb old 
glasses clearly demon- 
strate the value of such 
arrangement. The con- 
sol table of Napoleon's 
time invariably had its 
mirror above it, and in 
later days, when look- 
ing-glass could be made 
to lit any space, sheets 
of looking-glass, hghtly 
framed in gilt, filled 
up such wall spaces. 

The superb mirrors of 
Louis XV. period were 
supported on a marble- 
topped table. The 
frames of such’ mirrors, 
in carved and gilt wood, 
frequently matched 
the carving of the table 
supports beneath it. 
These mirrors show 
clearly the line where 
an additional piece of 
glass has been added 
to the top. 

One cannot forget 
the gruesome effect of the mirror-lined apart- 
ment of the ill-fated Louis XVI. at Versailles, 
which reflects the visitor as headless, owing to 
the badly ananged join m the mirror plates. 



An excellent effect cen be produced by e convex mirror 
ludiciousiy hung to u to reflect a pretty interior The round 
ihape of tne mirror gives an agreeable line, otherwise unobtainable 


HOME LAUNDRY WORK 

LoHtwutti/tom fagt iiSif, part to 

How to Iron Underclothing and Fold It Correctly — The Starching and Ironing of Collars and 
Cuffs— Cold-water Starch— To Starch and Iron a Gentleman's Shirt— Polishing— Folding a Shirt 


Underclothing 

TJnderclothing should be ironed slightly 
damp, or the iron will give no gloss, but at 
the same time it must not be too wet, or the 
iron will cool too quickly Turn it on to the 
nght side before commencing ironing. Any 
fnlls or embroidery must be ironed first, 
embroidery on the wrong side, and over a 
piece of flannel, if possible, to give it a raised 
appearance, and piain fnlls on the right side 
to give them a gloss Too hot an iron must 
not be used, as the work should not be 
done quickly. 

Note. — The frills may, if liked, be dipped 
into very thin hot-water starch before the 
garment is rolled up ready for ironing Any 
goffenng or cnmping will keep longer in posi- 
tion if done on a slightly stiffened matenal 

In the case of very thin cambnc under- 
clothini; it is an improvement if a httle madb 
starch ^ added to the blue-water. 

After the trimming, iron any bands, yoke, 
sleeves, and double parts on the wrong side 
as well as on the right Always keep the 
neck or top of the garment at the left-hand 
side so as to allow the point of the iron to 
enter into any gathers, and open them out. 


Damp over any parts that may be too dry 
with a soft, wet rag, and iron until quite dry. 
Iron out any tapes, and iron round, not over, 
the buttons Before folding, any frills must 
either be goffered or crimped 

Although there are certain rules to be 
followed, the folding of underclothing is 
very much a matter of taste, and dejicnds 
largely upon the style and shajie of the 
garment. The chief object must be to make 
the article neat and pretty, and to show off 
any trimming to the best advantage Pleats 
must be laid where necessary, and the gar- 
ment made a convenient size for putting away. 

Collar*, Cuffs, and Shirts ^ 

Wash and dry collars, cuffs, and shirts 
according to directions already given. 
It 15 most important to have the washing 
process well carried out, as, unless the old 
starch is thoroughly washed out of the 
articles, no amount of after care in the later 
processes will make these articles look nice. 
Whilst drying, too, they must be carefully 
guarded against smuts, and should even t>e 
covered with a piece of mushn, if necessauy. 
They must be perfectly dry before starching. 
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and any articles that are required very stiff, 
like the above, must be starched m cold-water 
starch, made as follows . 

Starch . . 2 ounces, or 2 tablespoonfuls 

Water . . 3 gills or 3 teacupfuls 

Turpentine i teaspoonful 
Borax . . ^ teaspoonful 

Mix the starch with the cold water until 
no lumps are left, and leave it to soak over- 
night Then add the turpentine and borax, 
when the starch is ready for use The tur- 
pentine produces a gloss when ironing the 
starched article, while the borax tends to 
whiten and stiffen the fabric. Should any 
starch be left over it may be kept for some 
days if carefully covered 

Have ready at hand a basin of cold water, 
a basin of cold-water starch, one or two clean 
towels, and a soft rag to use as a rubber 
Mix the starch well up from the foot of the 
basin and commence by starching the collars 
and cuffs Put one or two at a time into the 
starch, souceze the starch well through them 
with the hands, and wring out tightly Rub 
each one scpaiatcly to ensure the inner folds 
of linen being well starched, pull out straight 
and lay flat on a towel Proceed with the 
other articles in the same way, roll them up 
and let them lie for at least an hour before 
ironing Always use sufficient starch. 

How to Starch a aentleman’a Shirt 
To starch a gcntlemanS shirt, keep the 
shirt on the wrong side, and only turn 
it when about to iron Gather the two 
cuffs together, wet the cotton part of the 
sleeve to prevent the starch spreading, and 
dip the cuffs only into the starch 
Squeeze and work the starch through 
them, wring tightly, and rub each one 
separately Then place the two halves of the 
front together, and gather up in the hantls, 
also taking in the neck-band. Carefully w'et 
the cotton part round the sides, and starch 
the front in the same way as the cuffs 

Spread the shirt on the tabic with the 
front uppermost, and the neck towards the 
edge of the table Rub over the starched 
parts lightly with a dry rubber, double the 
shirt, fold the sleeves across the back, and 
double again Then sprinkle with w'ater on 
both sides, roll up tightly, wTap in a tow'el, 
and allow it to he for an hour or two at least 
before ironing Things starched in cold- 
waler starch must, on no account, be allowed 
to become too dry. 

The Ironing of Collars and Guffs 
To iron collars and cuffs, take them from 
the cloth ,one at a time, keeping the others 
covered to prevent them becoming too dry 
Spread the collar out on the table with the 
wrong side uppermost, and smooth away all 
w'nnkles with a soft rubber, or a paper- 
knife. Iron the wrong side once or twice, 
passing the iron over the linen quickly 
and lightly Then turn, smooth again, and 
iron first lightly, and then heavily, until 
the collar or cuff is glossy and stiff Lift 
occasionally whilst ironing to allow the steam 
to escape from underneath, and when quite 


dry lay aside for polishing if desired. For the 
successful ironing of collars and cuff9 clean 
and hot irons are absolutely necessary. 

Pollahlng 

In order to polish an article place it on 
a hard, flat surface — t e., a smooth board 
or a tin placed under the ironing-sheet. 
Damp the right side of the linen very lightly 
with a wet rubber, then run a hot pohahing- 
iron up and down ^e article Swing the iron 
loosely from the wnst, pressing principally 
with the rounded part. The linen will at 
first have a streaky appearance, but the 
polishing must be continued until an evenly 
glossed surface has been obtained. 

Instead of polishing with the iron, one of 
the various starch glazes may be used. 
These arc either rubbed on the linen during 
ironing or added to the starch beforehand. 
Directions for use are given with the different 
preparations After polishing, the cuffs and 
collars must be rounded into shape with the 
back of the iron, and then placed on a tray near 
the fire to air, and become thoroughly crisp 

Unroll a shu-t before ironing it, and 
turn It on to the right side Spread it out 
on a lightly stretched ironing-sheet with the 
front uppermost, and arrange the yoke so 
that it lies flat on the top of the back. Iron 
the yoke first on the nght and then on the 
wrong side, then the collar-band on both 
sides Next double the shirt dowm the centre 
of the back, and iron the back on both sides, 
finishing with the parts round the arm- 
holes Now iron the sleeves, commencing 
with the cuffs and then the sleeves them- 
selves, ironing until they are smooth and 
well finished in every part. 

IronInK and Poldinff a Shirt 

Then place the shirt on the table writh the 
whole of the front lying uppermost, and the 
neck at the left-hand side Lay one or two 
pleats in the back by slipping the fingers 
underneath, and iron these clown so that the 
back lies flat Slip the shirt-board between 
the back and front of the shirt, and stretch 
the front tightly on to it, tucking the 
collar part underneath Now iron the front, 
beginning with the centre, and ironing 
gradually towards the sides Iron carefully 
round the neck, and try to avoid any wrinkles. 
Lift the front occasionally to allow any 
steam to escape, and iron until quite dry, 
using plenty of pressure at the last. Then 
slip out the shirt-board, and iron the cotton 



To ibid a .shirt, pm the two halves of the 
front together at the neck, and turn the shirt 
front downwards on the table Then lay the 
sleeves down the sides of the back and tun. 
the sides over towards the middle of the back 
Make the shirt just the width of the front, pm 
the two sides- together, and hang it up to air. 

To be continued. 


The MtowW m CDpd firms fur supplying materfaib. etc , mentioned in 
this Sectm Messrs. Flttcher. Fietchpr & Co (Vibrona Tonic Wuiei ; 
^iva Carriage Co (Baby Can) , bisaons Bros. & Co , Ltd. (HaU’s 
Di&t<iiitper)« 
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This section will be a complete guide to the art of preserving and acquiring beauty. How 
wide will be its scope can be seen from the following summary of its contents : 

Beauhful Wotnen in History 

The Beautiful Baby 

Beauty Secrets Mothers ought 

Treatinetit of the Hair 

The Beautiful Child 

to Teath their Daughters 

The Beauty of Mot hti hood and 

Hi alt h and Beauty 

7'he Complexion 

Old Age 

riiysual Cultuie 

The 'Teeth 

The Effect of Diet on Beauty 

How the Hou\ewife may J're- 

The Eyes 

Fret kies ^ Sunburn 

Beauty Baths 

seme Her Good Looks 

'The Ideal of Beauty 

Beauty Loods 

'The Ideal Figure^ 

Mantiure 


etc , etc. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN HISTORY 


LOLA MONTEZ 


H. PEARL ADAM 


By 

In modern times there has been scarcely 
* any figure so remarkable in the govern- 
ment of a country as that of I^ola Monte? 
She was, indeed, the last great political 
beauty, and outshone the Royal favourites 
of France as much in beauty as she did in 
mental grasp Her story should have been 
written by Meredith He alone could do 
justice to its extraordinary contrasts and 
Its undoubted fascination 
Lola Montez cannot be 
dismissed merely as a 
pretty dancer, nor can her 
power be put down en- 
tirely to the effect of her 
beauty ujxin the kings, 
pnnees and nobles who 
loved her She had every 
charm, allied to marvellous 
brain-power and tlecision 
of character In addition 
she had personal loveliness 
so great that even after 
only looking at her portrait 
one is haunted by it 
She w'as born in 
Limenck in i8t8, and her 
real name was Mane 
Dolores Eliza Rosanna 
Gilbert Her father was 
an ensign m the Bntish 
Army, who died of cholera 
in India when she w'as 
seven Her mother wjis 
a Miss Oliver, of Spanish 
extraction, very handsome 
and fascinating She 
married again very soon 


after her first husband’s death, and in the 
following year the little stepdaughter was 
packed off to Scotland to be educated by 
her father’s relations Her tnaimng was 
completed in Pans, and thence she came to 
Bath to live with her mother She was a 
wayward, filTectionate, generous, impulsive 
girl, full of a multitude o^ ill-controlled 
emotions, very ambitious, and possessed of 
high abilities of a most 
adaptable nature. She 
had great mental and 
physical energy, and life 
in Bath did not offer her 
any scope for her powers. 
She was a reigning belle, 
and received unlimited 
attentions, but none that 
she cared to accept 

Her ftice was a perfect 
oval, not the more or less 
oval contour which usually 
passes as such The out- 
line of her features was 
regular and pure She 
had an exquisite mouth 
and beautifully pencilled 
eyebrows Her hair, parted 
in the middle and drawn 
down at each side in the 
mode of her time, was 
slightly wavy, and this 
glorious beauty was made 
alive and vivid by a pair 
of very large and liquid 
blue eyes, which, in the 
midst of the still serenity 
of her face, expressed in 
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magnificent vivacity the animation of her 
nature. This glorious creature was destined 
by her mother and her stepfather to be 
married to an old gentleman who possessed 
much worldly wealth and the ugliest face 
in the West of England 

Her Debut on the Stage 

The next chapter in the story, not un- 
naturally, is an elopement with a man for 
whom she had little affection, in order to 
avoid an old gentleman for whom she had 
none She was married to Captain Thomas 



I‘*or five years she lived in Ireland, and we 
know very little of her hfe there, save what 
we can gather from the fact that in 1842 
she came to Ixmdon and her husband 
divorced her Her craving for the adequate 
mental and jihysical expression of her 
tremendous vitality now led her to tram for 
the stage, and in doing so she discovered 
that she was born to be a dancer She went 
to Spam to perfect herself m this art, and 
that IS the last that we hear of Mane (iilbert 
Shortly aftcrw'ards there appeared at the 
Jtoyal Theatre m London the lovely Ixila 
Montez, whose beauty was considered 
superior to her dancing Indeed, her d6but 
m this art caused less sensation than the 
letter she wrote to the “ Era ” denying 
that she had been born m the British Isles, 
and stating that she wits a Spaniard from 
Seville 

But the meagre ajipreciation which she 
received in England could little have pre- 
pared her for the splendours which awaited 
her on the Continent At Dresden and 
Warsaw she was acclaimed by enthusiastic 
crowds, and she achieved further distinction 
by being expelled from Warsaw for knowing 
too many of the Polish party Undaunted 
by this, she went to St Petersburg, where 
the Emperor Nichohis gave her a truly royal 
welcome, anil lavished costly presents on 
her When tiled of this, she proceeded to 
J*aris, and gamed triumphs of another 
nature by the subjiig.ition of las/t, Duganer, 
the hero of a famous duel, and Alexandre 
Dumas 

As the Ruler of Bavaria 

At the cigc of twenty-seven, her beauty 
being then m its fullest lustre, she appeared 
at Munich as a dancer, and it wjis from this 
ixiint that her greatness began She asked 
one of King Ludwig’s aides-de-camp, with 
whom she was very friendly, to present her 
to the king, then a man of sixty His 
Majesty met the request with a petulant 
“ Am I to sec every strolling dancer ? ” 
The aide-de-camp returned, " Your pardon, 
sire, but this one is well worth seeing.” 
The king hesitated, and at that moment, 
calm, audacious, and exquisitely lovely, 
Lola appeared before him He stood’ 
motionless, gazing upon so much beauty, 
and feeling, as he said afterw'ards, truly 
boMtehed. The speed at which, things 


moved may be gathered from the fact that 
five days afterwards the king presented her 
to the astounded Court with the words, 

Gentlemen, 1 present to you my best 
fnend.” 

From that time forward Ludwig wor- 
shipped this ” strolhng dancer ” as a god- 
dess. Even the queen indicated her wil- 
lingness to have Lola Montez formally 
presented at Court. In a short time the 
lady had acquired more pohtical power than 
had been possessed by any other woman 
since mediaeval times. By her visits to 
different capitals, and her interest in various 
parties, she had acquired much information 
which could never have been gathered by male 
officials, and she had, too, at her finger-tips, 
by nature and by experience, all the strata- 
gems, ruses, and tncks by which the politician 
wins for himself the precarious crown of 
fame The king and she consulted one 
another every day on affairs of State, and, 
what IS more remarkable still, his Ministers 
consulted her in their difficulties She was 
a match for the wiliest diplomat, and before 
long she was known as the ruler of Bavaria 
She took herself seriously, and devoted her 
time to politics as did the State Ministers 
In 1847, at the age of twenty-eight, she was 
made Baronne de Rosenthal and Comtesse 
de Lansfeldt The king gave her a pension 
of twenty thousand nonns, afterwards 
increased to seventy thousand. 

Her Subsequent Career 

At first she was popular, and might have 
remained so had she been content to dabble 
in things; but this amazing woman had 
convictions and opinions as firm and un- 
shakable as those of a most famous states- 
man, and was not at all inclined to buy 
popularity for herself at the expense of her 
political views Indeed, had she been a 
man, or even a woman of conventional 
morality, she would have been praised 
up hill and down dale for her disinterested 
statecraft Through her influence a Ministry 
which had been in power for ten years was 
dismissed, and a Liberal one was formed 
She favoured the Liberal party in the 
University, thereby laying the tram which 
was to undermine her power, for most of 
the students were Conservative. A not 
occurred, and Lola’s life was in danger 
The king promptly closed the University 
An insurrection broke out, and on March 18, 
1848, Lola was forced to flee Thereupon 
the king abdicated 

Ilia’s rule was marked by moderation 
and broad-mindedness, and had many 
beneficial results That it closed in disaster 
is rather a certificate of her honesty than a 
proof of her incapacity 

This was the most outstanding chapter 
in her career The rest was on a different 
plane She came to London and mamed 
a young officer in the 2nd Life Guards, but, 
owing to some irregularity in her previous 
divorce, this marriage was made null and 
void The two of them fled to Spain, where 
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Mr. Heald; te Im^baod. dBed in 1853. 
Two fotD^ before this Lob went to New 
yo^ more Ohe appeared in an autobio- 
mphleal drama, entitled “ Lola Montez in 
Bavaria/' in which she represented herself 
as a dansguse, a politician, a countess, and 
a fugitive. As soon as she heard of Mr. 
Heald's death she ^ent to Cahfomia and 
married for the third time, but left her 
husband almost immediately afterwards, 
and came back to Europe, after which she 
toured Australia. Any monotony attend- 
ing this tour she obviated by such incidents 
as her vigorous horsewhipping of a man 
who wrote against her character, an en- 
counter in which he did not hesitate to 
exert his strength. 

Such a life as hers, without rest, full of 
strain, mental and physical, and subsisting 
largely on excitement, with the addition of 
sever^ years of work as a dancer, w'ork m 
which her brilliant mental qualities had but 
little scope, could not pass tranquilly to old 
age. By the time that she was forty-one 
Lola had lost her popularity, her beauty, and 
her money ; only her eyes were undimmcd, 
for through them looked the large and 
wonderful mentality of this strange woman 
She could look back on splendour such as 
falls to few queens, power which many a 


kbtf might mvy, wealth unllmiM. aocial 
and profbsional triumphs of every 
tion, oeauty beyond the measure 
women, and her whole life kept sbpby her 
outward interests. She did not live for 
herself, as do so many beautiful women. 
Had Bavaria been less fixed, in its Con- 
servative views, the ability of Lola Montez 
might have been recognised as even greater 
than her beauty. It is very difficult for a 
lovely woman to gam any credit for intel- 
lectual power. The world is only too ready 
to put down a w'oman’s tnumphs to thie 
infatuation of weak men 

In 1859 she met an old school friend in 
New York, who was broad-minded enough 
to be kind to this tired, worn-out woman. 
Under the influence of this friend, Lola’s 
thoughts were turned to senous things. 
She devoted herself to chanty, and turned 
the strength of her nature to the consolations 
of religion. The last two years of her hfe- 
were spent in visiting the outcast of her 
ow'n sex at the Magdalen Asylum near New 
York, so that a life which from its first page 
reads like the plan of a great novehst for a 
great book, ends, with a poetic contre^t, 
in an austerity and even a beauty which 
prove to us that fiction is, after all, derived 
from life. 



THE FOOT BEAUTIFUL 

CoHtWMtd fnm i3iS, Part tt 

The Cause and Cure of Bunions— Hot and Tired Feet— Defective Toe-nails 


D UNIONS and enlarged toe-joints are cau.sed 
^ by the pressure of the boot upon the 
big toe. A narrow boot with a pointed toe 
and a very high heel will cause a bunion 
m a very short time But it is a mistake 
to suppose that every broad-toed boot 
is a preventive or cure for bunions, because 
— ^as a bootmaker will tell you — often the 
square effect of the toe is obtained by 
t^mmg the leather on either side, and thus 
actually making the boot narrower across 
the foot than it might be if a round-toed 
model was worn. 

The broad-toed boot ought to be made 
to measure. 

Once a bunion is formed, its removal is 
difficult, whilst the straightening of the big 
toe IS almost impossible, but much can be 
done to ameliorate the condition by surgical 
bandages. 

The following home treatment is an 
adaptation from several methods, and has 
been found of service when the bunion 
is newly formed, and the toe not yet set 
in its deformed condition. 

Bathe in hot water and soap well. Dry, 
and paint with iodine. Place a pad of 
diachylon nmnd the bunion so as to encircle 

D iS 


it with a protection from the pressure of a 
bandage of diachylon, which now proceed 
to wind round the big toe from its base to 
its tip , then pass the bandage along the 
inside of the foot, wind round the heel, 
and bring back to the top of the foot. Take 
a narrow bandage, and bind transversely 
so as to secure the diachylon bandage. 
Secure all tightly with a roller bandage, 
so that the toe will be kept securely in place 
throughout the night. A further extension 
of this idea is a V-shaped piece of cork, 
which LS inserted between the first and second 
tee, thus forcing the big toe back again 
to its x>luce This is kept between the toes 
by the bandages 

A remedy said to be successful in the 
removal of a hard bunion is crystallised 
carbolic acid, dissolved by placing a stop- 
pered bottle containing the acid in hot water. 
With a pomted instrument a layer of tUs 
is carefully put on the hardened part. 
Leave it to evaporate for a few minutes, 
and then take off with blotting-paper, so 
that no drop goes on to the healthy skin^ 
If this drastic remedy is used, it will ^ 
better first to place a pad round the buni«m« 
and operate through the ciitle, so as to 
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prevent an accident. ' Then useithe blotting- 
paper. The acid should not be used oftener 
than ev^ fourth day, no matter how severe 
the bunion may be. 

As regards the enlarged toe, attempts have 
been made to modify the bone surgically, 
but the writer has no knowledge of any real 
success in this direction. The best recorded 
process is by means of bandaging at night, 
and the use of a diachylon plaster on the 
bunion dunng the day 

Pt^rjipiratlon of the Peet 

Butk after all, the most unpleasant malady 
of the feet is undue perspiration, as this 
causes discomfort to others as well as the 
sufferer. 

The general health requires attention 
Stockings should be changed often, and 
should never be of cotton. The shoes should 
hang m a current of air when they are not 
being worn, and the same pair should not 
be worn two days successively. Socks 
should be placed m the shoes, as these 
can often be changed. ITie feet should be 
bathed, often, in water to which has been 
added either a handful of sea-salt or a 
little disinfectant fluid Once a week use 
a foot-bath of strong soda water During 
the summer follow the foot-bath with a 
lotion of alcohol — ^spirits of wine, methy- 
lated spirits, eau-de-Cologne, toilet vinegar 

Dust the feet, the inside of the stockings, 
and the shoes, with boracic acid powder, or . 


Carbolic acid 1 part 

Oil of lemon 2 parts 

French chalk .... 4 parts 

Burnt alum 4 parts 

Starch m powder 200 parts 


Mix thoroughly, pa.ss through a sieve. Or : 


Rice-powder I2 parts 

Subnitrate of bismuth .. 3 parts 

Permanganate of potash . . 2 parts 

Powdered talc i part 


These must be thoroughly pulverised to 
form an impalpable powder. 

Or, mix equal parts of powdered alum 
and powdered tannin. 

Tired and Swollen Peet 

Swollen feet may be one of the effects 
of rheumatism or gout or poor circulation. 
The remedy lies m dieting, exercise, and 
massage 

To relieve swollen feet, rest with them 
up on a chair or the bed Tired and blistered 
feet are relieved by rubbing with lanolme, 
vaseline, olive oil, or, best of all, linseed oil. 
Wear woollen stockings, and bathe in water 
to which has been added sea-salt or even 
a handful of common salt. 

Ingrowlnc Toe-nails 

In] lines to the toe-nails require surgical 
attention if neglected. They are usually 
caused by boots worn too short. Put a 
bit of cotton-wool under the nail at the 
first stage, but if relief is not felt, and the 
nail contmues to grow wrongly, consult 
a doctor Always cut toe-nails straight 
across, and do not tnm them to shape as 
the finger-nails are trimmed. 

Too little care is taken of the feet as a rule, 
and this is surprising, bearing in mind the 
fact that a gnevance of the feet is telegraphed 
by means of the nerves to every part of the 
body. To keep the feet warm, dry, and 
scrupulously clean is a great means towards 
not only good health and general well-being, 
but towards beauty and a good appearance. 


THE HAIR 

(.QntiHHfil from fai,r itift, I'art to 

The Ancient Origin of the ** Papillote " — A Ribbon Hair-waver, and How to Use It— Curling Irons — 
Curling Fluids and Powder — Some Recipes— Modes of Plaiting the Hair 


/^URLING, waving, and br.udmg the hair 
^ have been methods adopted for its 
ornamentation from the c.irliest times 
The most primitive f.ishion of curling 
the hair was probably the " papillote,*’ 
and until recently one had only to travel 
to various East End districts of London 
to see the “ papillote ” in the form of 
bristling paper "corkscrews” adorning the 
foreheads of five out of ten of the w'omen 
and girls of these neighbourhoods In some 
cases these cui 1-paper adornments remained 
undisturbed all the week, and were only 
unrolled on Sundays, when ’Arriet emerged 
from obscurity, and, bedecked with a plush 
hat, the inevitable feathers, and an elabo- 
rately curled fringe to her coiffure, accom- 
panied 'Arry to Hampstead Heath 

The paper " corkscrew ” has, however, 
largely given p^ce to curling-pins and lead 
cuners in the East End, as in polite society. 
The hair is twisted over these at night and 
combed out in the morning. Kid rollers are 


also w'ldcly used, and these are not liable to 
break tlic hair or cause a strain upon the 
roots 

Another method of curling or waving the 
hair IS by means of the ribbon hair " ondu- 
lateur ” Although a pm is used for the 
process of curling and waving, it is not left 
m the hair, the ribbon only remaining 

The pin employed has something of the 
appearance of a tuning-fork Both ends of 
the ribbon (which is ^bular) are placed on 
the points of the pm The hair is mvided all 
round the head, about three inches from the 
outside hair-lme, as if to put over a hair- 
frame The inside portion of the hair is then 
fastened into a knob at the top of the head, 
and the outer hair, which has been parted off, 
divided into as many equal divisions as there 
are ribbons The hair is then dampened and 
a portion of it held m the nght hand, straight 
out from the head, the wavmg-jpin being held 
in the left hand quite close to the roots of tile 
hair. 
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The hair is now twisted in and out of the 
pin, so that it goes equally well and rather 
tightly round ratch prong. Afterwards, the 
tubular ribbon is detached from the points 
of the pin, and tied in a smart bow. The pm 
is withdrawn by the bottom or curved end, 
and the ribbon is Jeft on all mght. This 
rocess is repeated until all the outside hair 
as been put into nbbons Next morning 
the bow is undone and the ribbons pulled out 

Hot Irons Effective but— 

Heated irons are frequently used for curl- 
ing the hair If you hold a piece of paper 
to the hre, you will see it bend and curl up 
as soon as it is brought under the influence of 
the heat. Why, it may be asked, docs tins 
happen ? Because the moisture contained 
on me side nearest the fire is evaporated and 
passes off, leaving the parts destitute of 
support, and they will, therefore, naturally 
approach nearer to each other than when 
they were previously separated by the 
presence of moisture You may satisfy your- 
self that this is the true explanation by 
feehng the paper which has been heated, 
and you will adways find it more compact, 
hard, and dry than before it was exjioscd to 
the heat In a word, it has lost moisture, 
although no moisture may have been 
previously perceptible in it 

In the same way do the curling irons act 
on the hair, abstracting more moisture trom 
one side of it than from the other, and, con- 
sequently, causing it to bend, as we have seen 
in the instence of the paper Oi , indeiiendent 
of moisture, if the hair be weakened on one 
side and strengthened on the other, it will 
certainly bend and curl, and this inequality 
of strength is the usual cause of the natural 
curling of the hair 

The stronger the hair is, the more easy it 
is to bring into curl, and the longer also it 
will remain curled Hair which is both weak 
and dry, which is frequently the case, as well 
as hair which has a tendency to be greasy, 
does not easily curl, and will not keep in curl 
very long Hair of this kind is very sensitive 
to changes in the weather, a warm, moist, or 
foggy atmosphere soon taking out its curl 

—Injurious 

Hot curkng irons are not advisable, as, 
besides the danger of their scorching or 
singeing the hair, the constant application of 
intense heat renders it dry and brittle 
Hair which is regularly curled by means of 
hot irons usually becomes very thin, and falls 
off. Whether it is that the process hinders 
the young hairs from growing, or dwarfs the 
roots of the larger hairs, it is certain that 
nothing has a more speedy effect in thinning 
them. 

Curling fluids are sometimes used for keep- 
ing the hair m curl Their effect is to saponify 
the natural oil of the hair, and when the 
latter becomes dry, it is, in consequence, not 
so flexible, and therefore keeps longer in curl. 
Borax and carbonate of soda are both 
employed in the preparation of curling fluids. 


A weak solution of gum-arabic will have 
effect of stiffening the hair, and thus causing 
it to remain in curl for some time, but has the 
disadvantage of causing the hair to become 
extremely brittle and break off at the roots. 
If. however, gum-arabic is used only in small 
proportion with other ingredients, this dis- 
advantage is not so marked. 

The following is a popular recipe for a 


curling fluid 

Powdered gum-arabic . . lo gr. 

Borax i dr. 

Hot water 3 02 

Spirit of camphor . . . . 1 dr. 

Cold water . ... 5 oz. 


Dissolve the gum and borax first in the hot 
water, and finally add the camphor^ and 
cold water 

An alkaline curling fluid may be made up 


from this formula 

Carbonate of potash . . . . i dr. 

I^iquid ammonia . . . . ^ dr. 

Glycerine . . . . 2 dr. 

Rect sjurit of wine . . . . 6 dr. 

Rose-water (made from otto) to 8 oz. 
Here is a recipe for a curling powder . 
Dried carbonate of soda . . 10 oz. 
Powdered acacia . . . . 4 oz. 


Mix intimately and divide each ounce into 
three packets Dissolve the contents of one 
packet m a tcaeupful of hot water, and this 
IS used to dampen the hair before putting 
up into curlers 

Plaltins the Hair 

Braiding or plaiting the hair is a fashion 
which has been in existence from the earliest 
ages The simplest plait, and the one most 
generally used, is the “ three-, ikut " This is 
so simple that it docs not need description. 

The Grecian plait and the "basket plait** 
are also used T o make the Grecian plait, take 
a fairly thick lock of hair and divide it into 
two equal parts I'ake from the outside of 
the left-hand portion a very small piece of 
h.ur— about a sixth part — pass it over from 
the centre, and unite it with the right-hand 
portion ; do the same from the right-hand 
portion, pass it over into the centre, and unite 
it with the left-hand portion , proceed thus, 
taking the small and even-sized lock alter- 
nately from the right and left hand portions 
until all IS plaited Be careful to keep this 
plait very smooth It can be widened out 
to a very great extent 

The Basket Plait** 

To make the " basket plait," take four 
rather small strands of hair, plait with only 
three of these, weaving them over and under 
the fourth, which serves to draw the chain up, 
as in the way in which the plait of three is 
usually worked, taking first the left-hand 
outside strand, and working it under one and 
over the next, until it takes the place of the 
right outside strand, which, in its turn, is 
then worked to the left side, and so on, 
alternately, always retaining one, unmoved, 
in the middle. 

» 
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The Eficct ol the Renaissance on the Curl— French Style Unpopular in England— When Men 
Adopted Curls, Competition Drove Women to Extravagance— Beauty of the Brow 


A ftkr the decline of Koine, rccoids arc 
wanting wliu h can lhrov\ light upon the 



Fill I Th« period of the Italian Renaissance so far sanctioned 
ihe curl as to allow it to appear upon the heads of angels in the 
painiifiRs of Fra Lippo Lippi and Fra Angelico 

history <if fhecuil, but we iiuiy siipjuise that 
(rothic ide.ils. combined with the seventy of 
rally ( hiisliaii iiiles, contiived to make the 
luil unpopulai, il not impiopei 

'Ihe iipostohc injunction ujion the subjent, 
no doubt. IS faniiliai to .ill JVihajis the 
coitfed luMcl-du'ss which survivc's in con- 
yc'iittial esl.ibhshments i^ ,i lehc ol wh<it \%as 
consideied the coiiect thing lor leputable 
yvomen in the eaily centimes 



Fig 2 An example of the curl as found in paintings of child 
angels and cherubs 


Nature, of course, continued to supply the 
natural article, but the fairer halt ol the 
jxipulation coificd it, flattened it, and put 
it out of sight Not until the Kenaissance 
did the curl .igain emerge into freedom 

The rt'- birth of the pagan ideals of beauty 
wiis a direct revolt against the Gothic notions 
which, so far as the hair is concerned, 
insisted uj>on jilaits The jilait and the curl 
may be taken as indices of the contending 
schools which grew for centimes side by 
side, here and there merging, but for the most 
jiart keeping quite distinct, as distinct as did 
the architectural expression of the schools 
which is typified 111 V\ eslmimstcr Abbey and 
St Paul’s 

'riic Ken.iissiincc had its origin in Italy. 
It IS to the Italians, therefore, that one looks 



Fig 3 The modern fashion of the curl was unknown in 
England until the reign of Queen Elizabeth whow portraits 
frequently represent her with a curled fringe or "taure" 


for the curl’s first manifestation, and in the 
j>.iintings ol h'ra lajipo Lippi and Fra 
Angelico we find the curl so fai sanctioned as 
to appear upon the heads of angels — a good 
example to mere mortals, surely (Figs i and 2) 
Thus set free, the curl riolecl over the lancl, 
and won its wav gradually all over Europe 
\enice seems to have taken to the tile 
hien bouclcc wuth avidity, and youths of 
Ijoth sexes made the great Venetian republic 
a proverb w ith the rest of Europe 

In our country, it is not until the reign of 
Elizabeth that the fashion prevailed, and to 
Oucen Bess (Fig 3 ) may be traced the 
modem fashion of the curl This “ puissant 
prince ” is represented in many of her 
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portraits with her curled fnnge. or taufe^ 
arranged with a geometncal precision which 
recalls to mind some of the Roman empresses. 

Mary Queen of Scots used the same 
fashion as Queen Elizabeth, as can be seen in 
some of her later portraits, particubirly in 
that which so strangely resembles Sarah 
Bernhardt, but her earlier mode was two puffs 
of little curls nestling beneath the viings of 
the coif (Fig 4) 

It may be safely asserted that it took two 
rival queens to set the new f.ishion 111 EnglamI, 
and amongst all the (.oiir.igcoiis .icts of 
Elizabeth 'J'udor, the change from the fhit- 
tened and almost abolished haii worn al hei 
father’s Court to the new Frenc h iinglels was 
not the least It may be that this coiffure 
was adcjpted as a challenge to her l.iir rival 
at llolyrood, or it may be that it w<is to mar 
the new libert)' of the Relormation . but it 
most probably came about lusl because the 
great queen thought that it suited hei best 

Betw'ccn the tune of h'li/al>efh and 
Henrietta Mari.i the curl mude trenn'iidons 
progress The bcMutiful queen oi ( h.ules 1 
lirought the latest I'lendi fashions cd coilfuie 
to England from hei lathcM’s Coiiit, and in 
her case we have peili.ips the ajiulhcosis ut 


! 
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pig 4 The ill'fered Mapr Queen of Scon, usually adopted the 
tame coiffure as Queen Elizabeth but in some earlier portraits 
was depicted as above, with two puffs of little curls nestling 
beneath the w ngs of the coif 

the love-lot k and those ihitteiu'tl cm Is whit li 
the French c.ill aurochc ccrur, and which we 
tall, less poetically, “ kiss curls ” 

These little flourishes, diawn, as it wrt*re. 
upon the alabaster forehead and temple, in .1 
mixture of hair c'lnd jionialum, weie some- 
times miracles of achievement 'Ihe real 
free ringlets, together with these ff.ittcned 
curls, served the purpose of rcv'c.ding the 
shape of the brow and forehc.id, and the brow 
took a high place in the mventoiv of a 
woman’s charms three or four hundred y^ears 
ago Indeed, in an earlier age, it had been 
fashionable to shave back the hair to the 
level of the ears, and the transverse parting 



Fig 5 Thr ulaboratc coiffure of forehead cuils and ringlets 
introduced by Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I 


which IS seen in this coiffure doubtless 
icpicsc'iits tile limits of the* queen’s brow' 
Hcniictt.i M.uki’s icinaikablc ringlets 
sliove to iccoiuilc the lonnul .iiicl the free 
with indilfeicMit suacss (Fig 5) 

Of coiiise, we must remember that men 
wore long .mcl curling loi ks in tins reign, and 
vveie .dioiit to adojil the ])eiiwig Women's 
tnils, there loK. ow ing to the inffiicMiecol in.de 
coinpctitio I, weie dnven to exhavag.ince 
Pile be.uilies ol the louit of the Meriy 
Monaich woie their cm Is bunched and 
shortened ioi tlie most pail, 1( av'ing the long 
( ml to the incMi (Fig (> ) 

/(f /k .inttmuiti 
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Fig 6 The coiffure of multitudinous short curls and ringlets 
adopted bv the bcapties of the Court of Charles II. 
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TH£ SECRETS OF THE AMERICAN BEAUTY 


By MAY ISABEL FISK 

The Importance of Preserving Good Looks — The Care of the Complexion the First Essential — 
How to Wash the Face — Sunburn 


A s the Amciican woman is in general 
keenly alive to the importance of 
beauty and personal appearance, it may be 
of interest to know a few of the .seciets 
to which she has recourse 

The skin being the most important item 
in a woman’s tippcarancc, the American 
woman gives her complexion her first thought. 

The face should \te w.ished with water 
but once a d.iy — very few skins can stand 
more than this Indispensable in the care 
of the face is a box of small squares of 
aiisorbcnt cotton, cut to about thiee mchc*s 
in length, an abundant supply of which is 
always kept on hand in milady’s dressing- 
table draw'er '1 his is infinitely to be 
preferred to a piece of old linen, as each 
Int of cotton is immediately disjiensed with 
once* it has perfoimed its office 

The fust steji in the ])ioj)er cleansing of 
the lace is to sme.ii it well with a little 
rather thin goo<l cold-cre.un, atvv«iys smooth- 
ing gently iijnvaids Then w’ljic off the 
cream c'lVrefully with bits of the cotton 
The crc.im lor this jnocess must be one Irom 
a rcli.iblc chemist 

Have ready a basin ol vei\ hot water, and 
if the water be hard, put into it a teaspoonlul 
or two of a softenci or b.ith crystals Soaj) 
a squ.ire of cotton with a pine C'astile soap 
and w.ish off the cream , then cli}> .1 large 
sqiiaie of soft cloth 111 the hot water and 
hold to the face, constantly rc-hcating m 
the basin No nibbing at all should be 
done, .IS rc.il rubbing stretches the skin, 
particularly whi*ii it is relaxed by the appli- 
cation of hot w.itcr 

The face should then be dried by patting 
with a vei 5’ soft cloth kept for no othcT purpose 
Following this, a good cieam should be 
stroked in veiy carefully About the eye.-, 
the cream should be merely patted m with 
the tips of the fingers, and the eyelids tieated 
gently downw'arcls A complexion cream 
much in vogue w'lth the American woman 
IS given below- It is a nourishing and 
whitening prep.iration 

White w-ax . . ^ or 

Spermaceti ... . 1 07 

Cocoanut oil . . . . 1 oz 

Lanoline . . . . 1 oz 

Oil of sweet almonds . . . . 2 oz 

Orange-flower water .. .. i oz 

Tincture of benzoin . . . . 3 drops 

After using this, the face should be 


thoroughly chilled with applications of cold 
water, applied with hirgc, folded, soft 
cloths, then dried, and followed by another 
application of the cream, this time merely 
spreading on a small quantity, which is 
allowed to remain on all night The 
American woman keeps specuil soft towels 
for the purpose of covering her pillow at 
night and guarding it from the cold-crcam 
In the morning the eyes should be bathed 
with w-arm water, and, if there is any irrita- 
tion, a little boracic acid dropped into the 
basin and thoroughly dissolved. The rest of 
the face should be merely wiped with a bit of 
the cotton soaked m the following solution 
Kosewater . . . . . 3 oz 

Alcohol . . . I oz 

Glyicnne ... J oz 

The glycerine sometimes should be omitted, 
as it docs not agree with all skins 

After rest and sleep, the third essential tc 
a good skin, namely, fresh air, is most 
.scrupulously ensured by the American 
woman But while thoroughly understand- 
ing the benefit of the opcn-air bath for the 
iiTifiroving of her cximplexion, she is just as 
well aw-are of the devastating influence of 
unlimited sun and wind It is absolute 
madness to expose recklessly hands and 
face to the elements for any great length of 
time, unless they are partially protected. 
Continuous sun and wind will r^uce any 
skin to a hue and character resembling 
mahogany jiarchmcnt Once a complexion 
IS permitted to acquire the leathenness that 
prolonged out-of-door life is bound to bring 
about, its former delicacy can never be 
regained Tan, which is commonly sup- 
posed to be merely the darkening of the 
outer cuticle, is m reality something quite 
diffeicnt Tan is the expansion of the 
pigment cells, or glands, beneath the skin, 
and the consequent darkening of the cxilour- 
ing matter caused by exposure to the sun 
and w’lnd 

A simple but eflicacious lotion used in the 
summer-time, and applied w-ith the cotton 
before going out of doors, is the following : 
Simple tincture of benzoin . . J oz 
Cold water ... f pint. 

Glycerine ... 2 teasps 

To be continued. 

The foUowinK .ire good firms for supplying itmtcrials, etc . menttoned 
111 this Section Messrs T J Clark (OI> cola) , Ue Miracle Chemical Cu 
{Htit Destro>cr) , Margarettc Merlain (Bust Tie.iiiiient) , Wnglit, l..iy* 
mail & Umiiey, Ltd (Coal Tar Soap; 
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CHILDREN 


This section tells everything ih.'il ,i mother ought to know and everything she should te.ioh her 

childicn. It will conl.uii artidos deihng with the whole of athild’s life from infancy to womanhood. 

A few of the subjects are liert ineniioned 

The Baby 

Education 

Phyaical Training 

Amusements 

Clothes 

Hmo to htu^a^e a 

Usi of Clubs 

JJow to Anaiu;e a 

How to Euf^a^e a 

J*nvatt‘ tf07>iftu\v 

Jhimb-bel/s 

Chtldteu's J\utv 

Nurse 

Eiui/i r/i St hoo/s Jot 

Dtveloptis 

1 bitdfloi Canu s 

Pieparuti^^fot Hahy 

(i/t !s 

( 'hi st E t Jaudi 1 1 

Iiidooi (kiii/i s 

Mothn hood 

Lot eti,ni St /tools and 

h sen ISIS without 

IJoiv to C hoose 7‘oys 

What Evoy Mother 

CO/ITU /its 

Apjatatus 

fo! ihildiiit 

Should Know^ iti 

Ea ( Itan ,r with J'oi t 

lirt atluuii /iJ ch ISIS 

7 'III St It 1 turn r/ 'story 


Juim lilts fot leatn- 

Sh 

J/ool 1 , 


i/u; J an s, t ft 

1 
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AM EASTER-EGG E5UMT 

By GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER 


A Novel and Popular Holiday Party — How and Where to Hide the liggs — Some Suitable Games 
for After Tea — How to Arrange the Hunt Indoors if Necessary 


An Easter-egg hunt is one of the mo->t 
^ popular ways of cnlcildining diildicn 
during the Easter holidays 

Given a fine, sunshiny sjiring day, nolhing 
could more delight childicn than the merry 
hunt round the 
flower-beds, undei 
the s h r u 1) b e 1 y, 
amongst the nooks 
and corners of thi 
kitchen garden, 
and along the 
banks of any gold- 
fish pond or tiny 
ornamenta 1 
stream, where 
the realistic- 
looking Easter 
fish, w'hosc in- 
sides are filled 
with chocolates 
— **f)Oissons 
d’Avnl," as they 
are called in 
France — arc hid- 
den Any number 
of boys and girls, 
ranging in age from four or five up to ten 
or eleven, may be invited, and should be 
asked to arrive at three, clad in their oldest 
clothes, warm coats and jerseys, and the 
thickest of boots, with goloshes for the little 
ones ; for much of the fun consists m being 


able to SCI amble tiboiil on the grass and in 
and out of bushes, with soir*f' stiff tree- 
( limbing foi the biggei boys 

Dozens of yaids ol the cheapest narrow 
coloured ribbons, oi lialls of colon icd twine 
Ol lengths of tape, 
if jnclcrrcd, will 
be needed lor the 
E(ti>trr Egp and 
Ribbon Game , also 
as many small 
highly coloured 
caid board eggs — 
v/hich oj)cn in 
half, and can be 
filled with a few 
bonbons or choco- 
hitcs, and cost 
fi om 4 Jd each — 
as there arc to be 
children present. 
A few laigcr eggs, 
containing a set of 
three little downy 
yellow chicks, or 
some other funny 
Eastci toy, cost- 
ing from fid to 8d each, should also be hung 
in easily accessible places for the tiny tots 
of the party 

A dozen or two of penny or twopenny 
chocolate eggs, wrapp^ in silver paper, 
should be scattered on the ground m the 

I 



Along the banks of the stream are hidden Easter fish, or ’poissons d'Avrii," 
filled with chocolates 
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shrubbery or amongst Ibe rhododendrons. 
Some fluffy Easter rabbits that sit up and 
hold in their paws a pretty sugar egg can 
be dott^ about in grassy comers to look 
as though they had just po^ed out of their 
burrows to bring up their Easter offerings. 


They cost very littic, and will delight the 
smaller children 

(ihttenng cardboard potssons d'Avril^ 
filled with sweets, may be obtained for the 
bigger boys and girls , and last, but not 
least, a bundle of hay and moss, and several 
do/en small speckled sugar eggs, which may 
be bought cheaply by the pound at any 
good sweet shop 

Hiding the Bggs 

The prettiest and most realistic-looking 
birds’ nests imaginable can be contiivcd in 
a few minutes fiom a wisp of hay with a little 
moss inside it Wlien from three to eight 
sugar eggs have been ai ranged m each nest, 
they should be jieichcd on any convenient 
nesting-place amongst the bushes at about 
the height of a child's head above the ground 
on the morning of the hunt 

One or two of such nests may be half 
hidden high up amongst the creepers on the 
sides of the house, being so arranged that 
the contents of the nest will show from 
below Others may be fixed against the 
standard rose-trees, or amongst the leaves 
of any big trees growing in tubs in fiont of 
the house. 

A small bow -licdecked tree in the middle 
of the little plantation at one end of the 
garden is, as a rule, the starting-])oint for the 
afternoon’s fun. From this tree run lengths 
of coloured ribbon, twine, or tape in all 
directions, like the points of a compass, 
earned in and out betw'een bushes and lound 
trees until they are lost to sight 
How to Start the Hunt 

Wlien eveiyone has arrived, the little 
guests arc drawn up in line in front of the 
house. Each is directed to draw out a 
coloured bow from one of the two small 
boxes provided, one being for the boys, the 
other for the girls These having been pinned 
on, the children are at liberty to run to the 
decorated tree, where each one, having 
untied the end of whichever nbbon, stnng. 
or tape matches his or her bow, is directed 


to wind it,up carefully, and follow it wherever 
it may lead. 

The reason for the boys and girls having 
drawn bows from different boxes becomes 
apparent as the game goes on, for «while the 
httle girls are, before long, merrily untying 
gaily decorated Easter eggs from the 
ends of their nbbons that have been 
hung uj) in small bushes and shrubs, 
or from along the verandah rails, the 
boys have a very different task allotted 
to them Their ribbons lead them a 
chase over all sorts of difficult climb- 
ing places, and are sometimes wound 
liigh up round a wide-.spreadmg tree, 
to end half-way down a thick branch, 
from which dangles a big red or blue 
egg full of delicious sweetmeats, but 
high overhead 

To .scale the tree is obviously the one 
thing to be done, and after much 
climbing and scrambling — amidst ap- 
plause or jeers from tlie little girls, 
according to the skill of the performers 
— the coveted trophies are at la.st secured, 
and placed in a safe place by their young 
owners before starting off for the next egg- 
hunting expedition 

The End of the Chane 

A hint will probably be whispered now 
by the hostess to the children that some- 
thing glittcnng like silver has been seen 
underneath the rhododendrons In a moment 
the w’hole party arc off at a run, diving 
underneath the Dushes , and much laughter 
IS heard and a wild waving of bushes is seen 
as the children hunt amongst the roots for 
the glittcnng silver eggs which shimmer in 
the twilight oliscurity that reigns beneath 
the tliick canopy of leaves 

" Only take one each, but help the little 
ones to find theirs, if you will," are the 
directions of the hostess. And now a very 
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Etch child » given t length of coloured ribbon, tffixed to t smell tree es e 
sttrling'point. end directed to follow this ribbon clue wherever it mey lead 
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The end of e little girl's ribbon treil, the ofl in sight 
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dishevelled party of young folk merrily 
emerge, each one bringing out in triumph a 
silver egg. 

Whei\ epgs, nests, fish, and rabbits have 
all been discovered, it will be high time to 
come in and get ready for tea ; and as five 
o’clock strikes a party of merry, laughing 
children come trooping downstairs and file 
into the dining-room. There, besides bread- 
and-butter, buns, and chocolate cake, a 
dehghtful Easter suiprise awaits each one 
m the shape of a poached egg, whose yolk 
is made from half an apricot, placed cut edge 
downwards on half a sponge cake, and 
surrounded with a circle of whipped cream 
to represent the white. 

These, needless to say, are hailed with 
much delight, and give a finisliing Easter- 
egg touch to the party 

Hen and Chickens Game 

After tea, as there will be lialf an hour or 
so to spare before the 
children have to go 
home, it will be as well 
to start a game, such as 
Hen and Chickens ^ in the 
nursery or schoolroom 
A big sitting hen, with 
outspread wings, should 
be cut from a sheet of 
brown paper and pasted 
on a big sheet of card' 
board — ^the lid of a dress- 
box answers the jiur^iose 
— and hung up at one 
end of the room , or it 
can be drawn with white 
chalk on the blackboard, 
if there is one 

To begin the game, 
each child is given a w ee 
chicken, cut from brown 
paper, and a drawmg- 
m, and. after having 
een blindfolded, is 
directed to cross the room 
and pin the chick under 
the mother hen's wings 
Some of the chicks find 
themselves in very queer acrobatic po-itions 
indeed — standing on their heads iijion their 
mother’s beak, for instance 

A small prize may be given to the player 
who succeeds in jdacing his or her chick in 
the best and most useful position for enjoying 
maternal protection 


first discovered the egg remains in to hide 
it again, while the rest go outside to await 
the nider's signal as before. 

Should the day fixed for the Easter-egg 
hunt turn out wet, the eggs may be hidden 
about the house. 

The ribbons — with eggs to be discovered 
at the farther end of each one — ^may be 
wound in and out of the banisters, and fip 
and down stairs, round table-legs, and on to 
the top of bookcases, or even picture-frames. 

Good Hldlnsr*places indoor* 

The chocolate silver-covered eggs may be 
strewn under the dining-room table arid 
behind the hanging curtains. The fish will, 
of course, be discovered in the bath-room, 
and the nests must be built 111 such places 
as china vaes ornamental teapots, in the 
letter-box, in the corner of a high book- 
shelf — ^in fact, in every unlikely place 

where their presence is 
only to be discovered 

by sharp eyes noting 
a peep of moss and 

hay 

The Old-fashioned Easter Egg 

A pleasant variation 
from the chocolate and 
sugar eggs described 
above will be found in 
the old-fashioned Easter 
eggs of the past that 

still form the delight of 
village children in remote 
country districts and in 
the North of England. 
These Eas+er eggs, or 
Pace eggs, as they are 
termed, are merely the 
01 dinary hen’s eggs, boiled 
hard, and colourcxl by 
being wrapped in coloured 
material and then boiled, 
or by adding a harmless 
to the 
cy are 

boiled Red, yellow, 
blue, and purple arc favourite shades, and 
if an artistic member of tlic family decorates 
them with initials or aiipropnate mottoes, 
.so much the better They have the merit 
of being inexpcnsiv'c and, in moderation, 
wholesome, and small children are always 
pleased with them 



Another Easter Game 

Hide the Egg is another good Easter 
game played in exactly the same way as 
Hide the Thimble 

A small silver or coloured cardboard egg 
is hidden by one member of the party in a 
spot where it can be seen without moving 
anything, while the others remain outside 
the room. At a signal they all return, and 
any player catching sight of the egg must at 
once sit down without revealing its hiding- 
place to the others. When everyone has 
seen it, and has sat down, the player who 


Eirir-rolilnK 

Then, too, if the weather permits, and 
there is a grassy slope near at hand, the 
old North Country pastime of egg-rolling 
may be indulged in, and will cause uproan- 
ous amusement The aim of each roller is 
to secure the safe transit of his egg from 
the top to the bottom of the little hill — a 
feat that is not so easy as it seems, lor 
colhsions, intentional and otherwise, are 
frequent. A prize should reward^the winn^, 
and there need be no hnut to the number 
of entries. 
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DANCING 

CQHMtuetl/rom pagt tsm. Part // 


By Mrs. WORDSWORTH 

PrtnctpeU of i he Physical Ttatntng CoUese, South Keusington 

A LESSON IN THE REVERSE 
Hints about Waitaing— The Backing Step — The Best Way to Teach a Child 


B efore giving a detailed description of 
the reverse it may be advisable to say a 
Utile more about the waltz in its more 



Fig I The first step The pupil slides (he right foot forward 
outside her instructor's feet The instrugtor moves her left foot 
/•Aii/cjr] forward between the pupil s feet [M yanUtie 

cidvanccd sbiges, for icvcising should never 
be attempted until the ^^altz is absolutch 
mastcrcti That means until the ]iupil h.is 
reached such a stage that she uin wait/ 
and " b:ick ” with perfect ease, up to time, 
without thinking about the slejis oi the 
position of her body 

That IS the pitfall open to so many 
lieginners, and the cause of many gotnl 
\/alt/ers spoiling then own dancing 
Diiedly a beginner imagines she (an wait/ 
slie burns to learn the rc\ersc It is 
absolute folly to teach hei 1'lic reverse 
IS not diflk'ult — f<ir liom it; but most 
jicople believe it is, for this le.ison they 
start learning to icvxrse beiore they really 
know how to waltz In consequence, they 
mix the two steps hopelessly The result 
IS the waltz step spoilt "and complete 
failure to learn the reverse To teach a 
beginner the reverse is like putting a novice 
at riding on a buck-jumper, and has quite 
as disastrous results 

The general dancing public look upon 
food nversers with admiration akin to awe. 

\ 


They believe these geniuses are doing 
something terribly difficult But they are 
not They have merely followed the sen- 
sible course of learning to walk before they 
run, which, in this case, means perfecting 
the V altz before they attempted the reverse" 
And thi result is lulrnirablc 

From the directions given regarding a 
child’s first waltz lesson (see page 1316), it 
will easily be gathered that considerable 
time and practice will be needed before 
sufficient proficiency is obtained to warrant 
the reverse being taught There are several 
small but important details which will 
helyi greatly in te.iching .1 child 

'The six "waltz steps should be practised 
very slowly, with the teacher holding both the 
pupil’s hands, and raising her slightly on the 
sixth step to help her in turning It is a 
great mistake to try to waltz quickly at first 
Once the step is jierfect, speed follows 
naturally and quickly But a step done too 
fast in the early stages usually becomes 
slipshod and incorrect, and is very hard to 
alter 

Make the child count foi Iteiselff aloud, as 
she does Ctich step This helps to fix the 
steps, and their scquenc(‘, in her mind. 
When dancing slowly she will count “ one ” 





Fig. 2 To moke the lecond step the pupil draws her left font 
behind her right, end the instructor slides her r«ht foot oUiquely 
round outside the pupii's foet 
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to each step, but as the speed increases 
this becomes awkward She must then 
divide the six beats into half, and count 
“ one ” to the first three and “ two ” to 
the last three Thus she will count “ one ” 
and “ two ” on the long steps in the waltz 
“ One ” will always mean that her right 
foot slides forward " two ” that her left 
slides round This will be found a great 
help It not only induces a beginner to 
shorten the unimportant steps, but encourages 
her to lay the necessary stress on the two 
long slides, whith is the secret of perfect 
waltzing 

A waltz that is a scries of six e\ cn, stodgy 
steps, however correct they iii.iv be, is 
most ugly to watch It needs tlie swing 
and accent given by the varying lengtli of 
the steps to make a perfect wait/ 

Once the six stcjis .ire jicrfc'ctly known, 
the teacher must insist on the piqiil lengthen- 
ing the first and fourth steps, and shortening 
the second and third, fifth and sixth, so 
that when the w.iltz is d<inced up to time 
the shorter steps bet ome ])ractiL.illy in- 
visible The waltz docs tonsist^of six steps, 
not two The shorter ones ‘*’«ire always 
there, at the right time, in the right plac e . 
but they should not be made jirominent 
A beginner should be carefully taught the 
detail of the steps, or ^^hcn she walt/es 
last she may think there ,ire only two 

It IS an excellent pl<in to make a beginner 
waltz alone Start her in the correct ]W)si- 
tion, ,ind make her do the ste])s ex.ictly 
as if her ])artnc'r stood in front of hei 
This will cjuukly sho\N if she retdly makes 
a complete circle It is such a common 
fault with beginners to go only threc-qu<irters 



fig. 3 The third step The pupil rises on both toes, and drops 
her left foot in front of her right in the fifth position The instruct 
tor closes her left foot behind her right 



round, .ind thus m.ike each circle shorter 
than the pic'cedmg ones 

When the child begins to know the step, 
it IS time to hold her projierly and teach 
her the “b.ickmg” step And here much 
can be done lo help or hmdei good waltz- 
ing The gentleman jnits his right arm 
under her k'tt, and icsls his hand flat 
.igainst her back between her shoulder- 
blades Never hold n partner round her 
waist This IS not only most uncomfort- 
.dfle, but It pulls hei olf her lei't tind balance, 
and throws her body — above the waist — 
backwards 'Ihus the w'eight is all in the 
wiong jiliue liy putting his hand flat 
between her shoulders the gentlem.in helps 
her to lean forward as slie (hinces, and 
also has much gre.Ltei lontiol, and can 
steer with perfect ease It is necessary to 
impress on a beginner the need to throw 
her w'C'ight forward with each step 

In skating, if the foot went forward and 
the body bac k, the skater would land on 
her head 'the same applies to dancing 
If the gentleman’s arm were suddenly 
removed, ni.iny hidies would undoubtedly 
fall b<i( kwards This conclusively proves 
incompetence (ioocl w'alt/ing means self- 
support not being carried round by a 
long-suflenng partner 

“Backing” was introduced by English 
dancers to obviate the possibility of giddi- 
ness , also because it w'as found easier to 
reverse after “ backing ” than to go straight 
from ordinary waltz turn to reverse turn. 
The gentleman puts the lady backwards, as 
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Fig. 5. The fifth step. The pupil slides her right foot round 
eutiide the instructor's feet. The instructor closes her left foot 
behind her right 


steering IS easier in that position, and it is 
also easier to start reversing 
The backing step lor the lady is 
Ptrst step. A long slide backwards with 
right foot. 

Second step. Left foot drawn liack to join 
right, first position 

Third step. Small step (in place, feet to- 
gether) with right foot 
Fourth step. Left foot, long .slide back- 
wards 

Fifth step. Kighl foot drawn back to join 
left, first position 

Sixth step. Small steii (in place, feet together) 
with left foot. 

The gentleman docs exactly the same 
steps forward, starting with his left foot 
As the lady’s right foot goes back his left 
comes forward and fills its place , so they 
should never clash. The iraportcint steps 
in the backing arc the long slides w'llh- 
alternate feet on steps one and four, thus 
maintaining the rhythm of the waltz 
Backing should never be done from side 
to side. This is very bad style, and most 
uncomfortable . it invariably means bump- 
ing several couples on either side in a ciowded 
room It IS quite easy to steer a straight 
course with care 

All these seemingly slight points make 
just the difference between good and bad 
dancing 

When the reverse was first attempted in 
England it was looked upon with horror 
and disgust. Several determined efforts 
were made to popularise it, but it was 

i 


always neglected. In many cases^ dahceis 
were actually stopped when seen revexsing« 
It was considered very, very “bad fonn^* 
to reverse twenty-five years ago. This was 
chiefly due to men ; they did not take the 
trouble to learn the step, but thought it 
rather fun to rush round the opposite way 
for a change. Without attempting any 
steps, they simply swung their partners 
round, often lifting them nght off their 
feet This, besides being dangerous, caused 
dresses to fly and collisions innumerable, 
and altogether was inelegant and ugly. It 
IS only during the last fifteen years that 
reversing has been considered good taste. 
It has gradually gathered popularity, and 
is now (1911) quite the “ thing.” It has 
a proper step, and is actually the waltz 
itself reversed 

Comparison of the pictures illustrating 
the waltz and reverse steps will prove this ; 
also showing that in the reverse a complete 
circle is again made, only in exactly the 
opposite direction to that of the waltz. 

This First Siei* (Fig. i). The lady slides 
lier right foot forward outside her partner’s 
feet The gentleman slides his left foot 
forward between the lady’s feet These 
steps arc tlie extict reverse of the first step 
in the ordinary waltz 

The Second Step (Fig 2). The lady 
draws her left foot behind her nght m the 
fifth position The gentleman slides his 
right loot obliquely round outside the lady’s 
feet 

The Third Step (Fig 3) The lady rises 
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on both toes, and drops her left foot in front 
of her right in the fifth position The 
gentleman closes his left foot behind his 
right in the fifth position. At the conclu- 
sion of this step the dancers occupy exactly 
positions to those in Fig i. 

THE Fourth St^ (Fig 4) The lady 
slides her left foot forward tnstde her 
partner's feet. The gentleman slides his 
right foot forward outside the lady's feet 
The Fifth Step (Fig 5) The lady slides 
her nght foot round outside the gentleman's 
feet The gentleman closes his left foot 
behind his nght in the fifth position 
The Sixth Step (Fig 6) The lady closes 
her left foot behind her nght in the fifth 
position. The gentleman rises on both toes, 
and drops his left foot in front of his right 
in the fifth position The dancers are now 
in exactly the same positions as in Fig i. 
They have completed a circle, as in the 
waltz, but have turned exactly the opposite 
way found 

In the reverse the lady turns on both 
toes at the third step, not at the sixth step, 
and the gentleman at the sixth step, not at 
the third step as in the ordinary waltz 
Where the feet previously went in they now 
go out; but the long steps come on beats 


one and four, and the rhythm is the same. 
To reverse, the gentleman backs his 
artner, and starts reversing by turning 
er nght shoulder towards the centre of 
the room The reverse then starts at the 
fourth step, because the dancers are in the 
positions of Fig 4 The lady begins re- 
versing with her left foot, the' gentleman 
with his right. If the gentleman backs 
himself, the reverse starts at the first step, 
liecause the dancers are in the position of 
Fig I ; but beginners will find it easier to 
.start with the lady going backwards. After 
reversing, back again, and then begin the 
ordinary waltz 

Once the waltz is thoroughly known and 
understood the reverse is quite simple, and 
very easy Some people imagine that 
“ reversing ” means travelling the contrary 
way round the ballroom This is quite 
absurd The dancers travel in the same 
direction , they merely turn the other way 
round, which, together with the transposed 
step, forms the reverse 

Waltzers should try to remember the 
following quaint simile “ Good waltzing 
looks like hoi oil gliding over |x>lished ice ^ 
This is the secret of the wait/, it is simply a 
glide. 


GIB.LS* CHRISTIAN NAMES 


iOHtiMHtJ from fat't 

Irene (Latin) — “ Messenger of peace.” This 
name is derived from Greek ” Kirenc.” 

Iris (Greek) — ” A messenger.” The ancients had 
an extremely pretty conceit that the ins 
was the symbolical flower of Irene, goddess of 
peace, and from the Vciriegatcd flower the 
comparison was made to the rainliow, 
which IS the emblem of union, the link 
between earth and heaven F inally the name 
was transferred to a dainty nymph, who 
was thus called Ins, and became Irene’s 
messenger. Ins was always representcxl 
with wings gleaming with the beauteous 
colours of the rainbow She had the power 
to call down water from the clouds to 
revivify the parched and weary earth 

iFinentrudo (Teutonic) — ” Noble maiden ” The 
name is denved from “ Earnien,” meaning 
" great,” or " noble ” , and ” trude/’ a 
” maid.” 

Isabeau and Isabelle — French variants of — 

Isabel (Hebrew) — “ God hath sworn,” or ” God’s 
oath ” A vanant of Elizabeth, used both 
111 England, Scotland, and Spain This form 
is most popular in the latter country. 

Isabella — Favourite Spanish form. 

Isobel — Scottish form. 

Izabella — Portuguese vanant. 

Iseult (Celtic) — “Fair.” In the old Arthurian 
legends Iseult was the daughter of the 
Queen of Ireland, who, when Sir Tns- 
tram was wound^, nursed him back to 
health. On his return to Cornwall the 
knight so praised the young pnneess to his 
uncle. King Mark, that he sent and asked her 
hand in mamage. Iseult wedded King 
Bfark, but earned on an intngue with his 
nephew ; this fact being discovered, Tns- 
tram was banished to Wales. When 
pardoned, he renewed his attentions to 
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Iseult, and was banished a second time. He 
then betook himself to Spain and Brittany, 
in which latter place he met Ysolt, ” of the 
white hand,” daughter of the Duke of 
Bntlany, whom he married. After many 
heroic exploits, he fell severely wounded, 
and being told that no one but Iseult could 
cure him, lie sent a messenger to Cornwall 
begging her to come to him. If the queen 
consented to come, the vessel bearing her 
and the messenger was to hoist a white 
flag as soon as she neared the Breton port. 
Ysolt, not unnaturally, was jealous of her 
rival, and watching from the casement 
window, told her husband that the returning 
ship was displaying a black flag. In an 
agony of despair Sir Tristram fell upon his 
couch and died When Iseult landed and 
beheld her dead lover, she cast herself beside 
him, and death claimed her too. King Mark 
buried them m one grave, jilantmg over 
it a rose-bush and a vine, which grew up 
entwined so closely that none could part 
them Other forms of Iseult are Ysolde, 
Ysonde, but these are Celtic. 

Isadore (Greek)—” Strong gift.” 

Isadora — Spanish form ot above. 

Isidore — Russian variant, also spelled ” Isidor.” 

Isis (Egyptian) — “ Uprising.” 

Ismene (Greek) — ” Loving sister.” 

ISOlda (Celtic) — ” Fair.” 

Is>se (Greek)—” Shepherdess.” 

Ita (Celtic) — ** Thirsty.” Variant of Ida. 

Itea (Greek) — " Many-sistcred.” 

Itonia (Greek) — “ War-likc,” or “ brave.” 

Ivanna (Hebrew) — " Grace of God.” 

Ivy (Teutonic)—” Clinging.” As this is the 
chief characteristic of ivy, it has also 
been made the symbol of friendship and 
fidelity 

To be continued, 
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Ill-omened Saturday-~-Some Quaint Beliefs and How They Originated— Baptismal Superstitions 


P iOR little Saturday’s bairn was destined to 
be the toiler, the spinner, or the bread- 
winner. But It was not the fact that it 
had to “ work hard for its living ” that was 
its misfortune. Quite the contrary, since 
honest work is always a blessing. But the 
temperament of the child was usually sad, 
and one prone to look on the dark sides of 
things. By both Romans and Saxons this 
day was dedicated to Saturn, and called 
Dies Saturni and Seater-dacg respectively 
This deity was also considered the “ melan- 
choly ” god, and his influence depressing 
and gloomy. Thus the danger ahead of 
Saturday babies was that they might become 
pessimists and cynics, because Saturn was 
the ])lanet that solidified and crystallised 
the emotions into coolness Those born 
under Saturn’s influence were often unlucky 
m finding themselves born into the bondage 
of circumstances and environment from 
which there was no breaking away, since 
the chains were those of absolute duty. 

But, as if in full compensation, the virtues 
of Saturn also shone forth, bestowing great 
purity of mind and life upon his children, 
very high ideals 

If, however, the sun’s influence was 
commingled with Saturn’s, then Saturday’s 
child was lucky, not unlucky. He jiosscssed 
ristinc punty of life, great constancy, and 
een intellectual ability. 

Some Quaint Beliefs 

Amongst other superstitions concerning 
children may be mentioned the following 
It was considered unlucky to weigh new'- 
born babies, lest they should die, or, at any 
rate, prove exceptionally delicate. 

Another custom decreed that, in order 
to ensure a child’s rise in life, he must 
first be carried upstairs Ixjfore being taken 
downstairs If, nowever, his birth-room 
was already at the top of the house, this 
difficulty was overcome by the nurse taking 
him in her aitns and mounting on a chair, 
thus raising him above the normal level. 

In the days when fames and witches were 
taken seriously, new-born infants were always 
carefully watched till after their chnstening, 
for fear of " the witches or fairies coming 
secretly and exchanging their own ill- 
favoured imps for the newly-bom infant ” 
This belief in ” changelings, chang’d by 
fairy theft,” was once widely prevalent, 
and many charms were used to prevent the 
dreaded exchangfe being effected. 

An old Warwickshire superstition asserts 
that children bom during the midnight 


hours have the power of seeing ghosts and 
apparitions, whereas those .bom m the day- 
time never see these mystic visitants. 

Two omens were said to indicate an early 
death — one, if the child’s first tooth ap- 
peared in its upper jaw; the other, if tne 
child seemed pretematurally wise. 

A pretty custom, which still prevails, is to 
cross the baby’s palm with silver, to ensure 
it good luck and prosperity through life. 
For very much the same reason, a baby’s 
hand must not Ixs washed first, else the 
good luck will be washed out of it. 

To be Born In the Purple 

Many an old nurse would never allow a 
child to sec its reflection in a mirror until 
it was twelve months old, lest it should 
develop into a thief ! 

Two proverbs — “ To be born in the 
purple,” or ” With a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth ” — need some explanation. In 
former times the sponsors at baptism 
presented the child with a number of spoons, 
usually apostle spoons — so called because 
the figures of the twelve apostles were 
carved on the handles. If these sponsors 
were rich, they gave the entire set of twelve 
spoons , if poor, as many as they could 
afford, and of infenor metal A lucky and 
rich child, therefore, was said to be bom 
with a silver spoon in its mouth, since it 
inherited it from infancy and need not wait 
to grow up and earn it 

To be ” born in tlie purple ” is often 
confused with the association of purple 
robes and Royalty, but originally the phrase 
referred to the chamber lined with porphyry 
used by Zoe (wife of Leo VI., one of the 
Byzantine Emperors) for the birtii-chamber 
of their son, who became the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus This latter 
name is composed of two words ** genitus ” 
— one bom , “ porphyro ” — ^in p iiple. 

Baptismal SuperstlBons 

There is a Norfolk superstition that if a 
boy and a girl are baptised at the same 
ceremony the boy must be baptised first, 
or else the girl will grow a beard! 

Two other rural facies averred that a 
child would not live unless it screamed 
when spnnkled with the water, or if it 
were baptised on any other day except 
Saturday. This latter belief was current 
pnncipaily in the Western Highlands and 
among the inhabitants of St. Iwda. 
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The sphere of woman's work is ever widening, and now there are innumerable professions and 
businesses by which the enterprising woman can obtain a livelihood. This section of EvKRy 
Woman’s £NCYCiOPi^:i)iA, therefore, will serve as a guide-book, pointing out the high-road to success 
in their careers. It will also show the stay-at-home girl how she may supplement her dress allowance 
and at the same time amuse herself. It will deal with : 


Professions 

Doctor 

Ctvtl Servant 

Nurse 

Dressmaker 

Actress 

Musician 

Secretary 

Governess 

Dancing Mistress^ etc. 


Woman's Work in the Colonies] 

Canada 
Auitraiia 
ktoulh Aftna 
I New Zealand 
Colonial Ntn rrr 
Colonial 7'eachers 
Training for Colonies 
Colonial Outfit^i o/t 
Faitningf ttt. 


Little Ways of Making Pin- 
Money 

Photography 
Chuken Rearing 
Sweet Making 
China Painting 
Bee Keeping 
7 oy Making 
Ticket IViiting, 
cti.y etc. 


GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS FOR WOMEN 


< otifittueil from fatie Pmt // 

By ALFRED BARNARD 

Author of “ Every Way of Eai ntng a LivtntfP “ Our Sons and Daughiet s," etc 


TYPISTS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 

The Qualifications Necessary for those who Aspire to Become Typists in Government Offices — The 
Nature of the Examination — Where Typists are Employed — Factory Inspectorships — Attractive and 

Remunerative rositions 


F or situations as female typists in Govern- 
ment departments the following are 
the subjects of examination which candi- 
dates must pass • 

(i) Writing, (2) spelling, (3) English com- 
position, (4) copying manuscript, (5) arith- 
metic (first four rules, simple and compound, 
including Imglish weights and measures, 
and reduction), (6) typewriting , and, if 
required by the department by which the 
candidate has been nominated, (7) shorthand 
The limits of age are eighteen to thirty on 
the day of examination, examinations being 
held from time to time as candidates are 
nominated to fill vacancies. The right of 
nomination is usually vested in the head of 
the department in which the vacancy exists. 

Qualifications 

For situations as female tyinst and short- 
hand-wnter in post-offices m Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and certam of the larger provincial 
towns, an official noimnation by the Post- 
master-^neral is necessary, and examina- 
tions are held from time to time as candidates 
are nominated to fiJl vacancies. 

AU candidates are required to satisfy the 
Civil Service Commissioners that they are 


(a) unmarried or widows, {b) duly qualified 
m rcs])cct of health and character, (c) 
natural born or naturalised British subjects, 
and they must be at least five feet in height 
without boots or shoes 

All candidates must qualify in the follow- 
ing subjects of examination , 

(1) Writing, (2) spelling, (3) English com- 
position, (4) coj^ying manuscript, (5) arith- 
metic (first four rules, simjile and compound, 
including English weights and measures and 
reduction), (6) tyjiewiiling. 

Examinations and Rules 

The limits ot age are seventeen to twenty- 
one, with the provision that candidates will 
be ehgiblc as to age for appointment, pro- 
vided they have served continuously in the 
public service from a time at which they 
were within the limits of age then, or at any 
time since, prescribed for the situation to 
which it IS proposed that they should be 
appointed 

The following form regarding handwriting, 
typing, and shorthand apphes to both the 
foregoing examinations. 

For handwriting the Civil Service Com- 
missioners require that . (i) Each letter and 

I 
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each figure shall be clearly and completely 
formed, so as to avoid the possibility of one 
letter or figure being mistaken for another, 
and the slope from the vertical should be 
even, and not exceed thirty degrees. (2) 
The characters should be of even and 
moderate size The projection of capitals 
and of long letters above and below the hne 
should not be more than one and a half times 
the length of the short letters Flourishes 
and superfluous strokes should be avoided 
(3) There should be moderate and even 
spaces between the letters in a word, and 
also between the words in a sentence The 
letters in a word should be united by strokes, 
the words in a sentence should be uncon- 
nected by strokes. (4) The writing should 
Ixj in straight lines running parallel with the 
tO]) of the jiage The intervals between 
lines should be even and sufficient to prevent 
the intei section of loops and tails (5) The 
whole of the passage set should Ixj copied , 
failure to do so will entail serious deductions 
In accordance with the princijilcs and rules 
above set forth the Commissioners will 
judge each sjiccimcn on its merits, but will 
not otherwise accord preference to any 
jiarticulai style of handwriting With rcgaid 
to typewriting, candidates arc at hlierty to 
use machines jiroviclcd by tlic Civil Servue 
Commissioners, 01 to bring tlieir own with 
them to the examination room, the machines 
in either case to be ot the si/e that Lakes 
foolscap paper. The Commissioners piovide 
Bat -lock, Hammond, Olivei, Remington, 
Smith-Premier, Un<lerwood, and S'‘ost 
machines, ,and shortly before the examina- 
tion each candidate who has been duly 
nominated is asked to name the jiarticiilai 
pattern ol machine which she wishes to use 
In general, candidates aie required to copy 
two documents — a str«iightforward passage 
and a tabular statement Before begin- 
ning they arc allowed a jicncxl of alwut 
fifteen minutes to jiractise with the tyjie- 
writei, and at the end of the time devoted 
to straight f or w’aid w'ork they wnll be allowed 
to use pen and ink for five minutes foi the 
purpose of making any manuscript correc- 
tions they think iieccssai y in their work 

HOW TO BECOME A 

E xaminations for these appointments do 
not take place at fixed intcr\ als, but are 
held from time to time as vaca,ncies occur 
Candidates must be nominated by the Home 
Secretary Applications for noimnations 
and correspondence as to the appointment 
of inspectors of factories should be ad- 
dressed to the jirivate secretary to the 
Secretary of State, Home Office, London, 
from whom forms to be filled up by candi- 
dates may be obtained. 

The salary commences at £200 a year, 
rising by £io to ;^3oo, and sometimes to 
£400, but vacancies are few and far between. 

Those applying for situations as women 
inspectors of factories have to take the 
following subjects . (a) ObltgcUory. — (1) Eng- 
lish composition, (2) arithmetic. (6) 
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In estimating the valu'h of a candidate’s 
work regard is paid to the following points : 

(1) Speed, candidates will be expected 
to typewrite at the rate of 1,000 words per 
hour , but no credit will be given for typing 
at a greater speed than 1,600 words an hour. 

(2) Accuracy of transcription, including 
exactness m reproducing such capital letters, 
marks of punctuation, etc , as may appear 
in the document to be copied. 

(3) Accuracy in observing and following 
as nearly as possible such spaces at the com- 
mencement of paragraphs, and intervals 
between j^aragraphs or lines, etc , as may 
appear m the document to be copied 

(4) General neatness of execution 

As to shorthand, persons presented for a 
certificate as typist, and required to take 
shorthand, will be cxjiected to take down 
jia^-scigcs read at speeds of 60, 70, and 80 
words per minute , wdiile persons serving as 
typists with a certificate of the Civil Service 
Commissioners who arc presented for exam- 
ination for the purpose of being graded 
as short hand -writer- typists will be expected 
to take down passages read at speeds of 
60, 80, and 100 words per minute 

Where Typists are Employed 

Ihc following IS a list of some of the de- 
jmrtmcnts which employ female t3q)ists • 
Bo, lid of Agriculture and Fisheiies (Eng- 
l.ind). Board of ICducation (England), De- 
partment of Agriculture, etc (Ireland), 
Colonial Office, (aistoms. Foreign Office, 
General Register Office (England), General 
Valuation Office (li eland), India Office, 
In hand Revenue, Local CTOvcrnment Board 
(England), Local Ckivernment Board (Sco'- 
lantl). Office of the Secretary for Scotland, 
Office of Works, etc., Principal Probate 
Registry, Public Works Office (Ireland), 
Scotch Education Department, Stationery 
Office, Treasury, and War Office (including 
Royal Army Clothing Depot) 

Situations as typists m the General Post 
Office, London, arc filled by means of open 
competitive examination under special regu- 
lations, which will be furnished on application 
to the Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners. 

FACTORY INSPECTOR 

Optional — (3) English literature, (4) Eng- 
hsh history, (5) general modern history, 
(6) German or F'rcnch or Italian, (7) mathe- 
matics, (8) economics, including knowledge 
of the history of industry in modern times, 
(9) chemistry, (10) physics (including me 
clianics, (11) physiology and bacteriology. 
Candidates must satisfy the Civil Service 
Commissioners in three of the optional 
subjects, one at least from the subjects 
3 to 6, and one at least from the subjects 
7 to II. Not more than four of the optional 
subjects may be offered. If for exceptional 
reasons the Secretary of State thinks fit, a 
candidate who has passed the examinations 
for an honours degree in a university of the 
Umted Kingdom may, at the discretion of 
the Civil Se^ice Commissioners, be exempted 
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wholly or in part from examination in the 
above-mentioned subjects. 

The limits of age are twenty-five to forty, 
and inspectors on first appointment are 
subject to tw’O years’ probation. At or 
shortly before the end of that term they aie 
required to pass a qi^alifying examination m 
(i) law relating to factories and woik- 
shops, and (2) sanitary .*^ciencc as applied 
to factories and workshops 

Examinations for these appointments do 
not take place at fixed intervals, but arc 
dependent on the occurrence of vacancies 

Examination Syllabus 

An interval of six weeks is usually allowed 
between the gi anting of a iiomincilion by the 
Home Secretary and the examination The 
following IS a syllabus of the examination 

1. English Composition. Candidates 
may be tested by precis uriting as well as 
by an essay. 

2. Arithmetic Finst four rules, simple 
and compound, including English and 
metrical weights and measures. 1 eduction, 
vulgar fractions, and decimals (excluding 
recurring decimals), and the preparation of 
percentage and other tabular summaries 

3 English Literature Fiom Shakes- 
peare to the death of Wordsworth 

4 and 5. English History, 106G to 1880. 
General Modern History, 1519 to 1871 In 
papeis set upon each of these three subjecis 
a liberal allow'ancc of questions will be 
allow'cd. 

6 French, German, 01 Itai tan Trans- 
lation, composition, coiiveisation 

7 Mathemaiics The questions wuli be 
more on aiiphcations ot llie icsults than on 
the proofs of those results 

Alirebra, Economics, and Chemistry 

Algebra Evaluation of formula' lor 
numerical values, graphs, slojic ol a gi<ij)h, 
and rate of increase ol function 1 ejn esented, 
solution of equations b> calculation and by 
graphs, indices, and logarithm'^ (.eometry 
The fixing of the position of a point (in a 
plane or space) by co-oidmate, the condi- 
tions to fix figures in shajie, si/c, and posi- 
tions (only lecti linear figules in shape) 
Properties of rectangular scdid icc tangle, 
parallelogram, triangle, sphere, circle, and 
otlier simple figures Area ot an 11 regular 
figure by squared paper or by apjiroxiinatc 
division 111 quadrilaterals 01 triangles, volume 
of irregular solid by first finding areas for a 
number of parallel sections Similar figures, 
proportion to be treated algebraically, ancl 
all quantities to be consideied measurable 
Loci Curves determined by various con- 
ditions — eg, motion of a point of hnkwoik 
or conditions given by equations between co- 
ordinates. Projection of straight line plane 
figures, cylinder, cone, prism Interjicnc- 
tration of these figures , sections projection 
of simple helix and square threaded screw 
Trigonometry. The solution ol triangles and 
alhed problems. 

8. Economics, including Knowledge 
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OF Industry in Modern Times. The 
economics of industry as treated in the 
oidmary text-books. The history of the 
chief forms of modern industry, and the 
outlines of legislations affecting the working 
classes since 1700, wuth special reference to 
the United Kingdom 

0 Chemistry (chiefly Inorganic). On this 
subject thcic will be (i) a written paper, and 
(2) an oral and practical examination. The 
latter will include, among other things, such 
qualitative and quantitative analysis as 
has a licaring ujion the administration of 
the Factory Acts — e g , the detection and 
estimation of lead, arsenic, mcicmy, and 
other poisonous metals used in manu- 
factures, and the detection and estimation 
of carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, nitrous 
fumes, and other gas, vajiours, Jind impurities 
in air, etc 

Further Subjects 

10 Physics (including Mechanics) The 
fundamental jirmcijilcs of mechanics, heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism, treated 
fiom the cxj)ci imental standjiomt On this 
subject thcic will be (1) a w'littcii paper, and 
(2) a practical examination 

11. Physiology and Bacteriology 
The gcneial stiiictuic and arrangements of 
the body, the structuic and chemical com- 
position of blood , the structure of muscle, 
and the changes iiiNolvcd m muscular con- 
tiaction , the cii dilation of the blood ; the 
stiucluie ol the blood-v'cssels , the hcait, its 
aiiangcment and mode ol w 01 king, the 
movements of rcsjmation, the classification of 
fo(xls , tlic structure of the organs ot digestion 
and their mode of w 01 king , the changes pro- 
duced in tlic j)iiK css of digestion the paths of 
absorjdion of digested loods , the structure 
and function ol the kidney , the stnictuie 
and function of the skin , the regulation of 
the tcmjieiaturc ol the body, the general 
stiuetuic ol the nei\oiis system and its more 
imjiortant functions , the general stiucture 
and mode of w 01 king ol tlic organs of the 
senses , the physiological effects of fatigue 
'I he methods of liacteriologu al investigation 
and .inalysis , the classificiition of imcro- 
organisms , the conditions ,ind manifesta- 
tions ol bfiiterial life, ba* teiia in disctise ; 
specific bactciia in mleUi\ c lesions , anthiax, 
cholera, mfluen/a, glanders, etc , infection, 
contagion, and picdisposilion , immunity, 
nat.iral, accjiined, and inherited ; putrefac- 
tion and decomposition , antiscjitics and 
disinfectants , the prevention of infections. 

Practical Work 

Candidates should have a prcTctical ac- 
quaintance with the jncpaialion and exami- 
nation of Iiistological sjicciinens, the chemical 
examination of blood, the investigation of 
the process of digestion, and tlic performance 
of experiments to illusti ate the fundamental 
processes involved in inoculation and arti- 
ficial cultivation of iiiicro-organisms , the 
methods of detecting and straining bacteria 
in fluids and tissues ; the methods of 
examining filters. 

I 
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CHILD PORTRAITURE 


Better Results Obtained by Photogrraphing Children in the Open Air than in a Studio— How to ^^Set 
Up'' as an Open'air Photographer— Appliances Required— An Estimate of Expenses and Profit 


pvJiKY camera- user is familiar with the fact 
^ that jihologiapliv, once the costliest of 
hobbies, can now be made to jiaj' its own 
exjienscs 

A few cnterjinsing lady amiiteurs have 
gone further than this in discovering that 
their one-time holidav amusement can be 
made to yield a handsome profit «is well 
Piobably the disc o\ cry was due, in the fust 
inst.ince, to parents, who arc leahsing that 
the fl.iwless studio port nuts of their boys and 
girls, .dlhough perfc'ct jn 
finish, soon cease to give 
them Listing j)Ie<isiiie 
'I he sight of Ills at live, 
merry little Dick and 
Daisy fio/en into 
strained, uiiihildlike 
attitudes the rc'sult, 

])ailly, of uulamihai 
sunoundings and 
mysterious studio “ pio- 
perties,” p.iitl> of tluii 
hateil Suiid.i\ tiocKs 
ga/ing down on him 
from then ])lates on the 
iiiiintelshelf with a 
meaningless simik, oi .i 
look ol ]),ithetic boie- 
dom, will cause fathei 
to swcH’|» tlie ottending 
])ic(csof pastebo.ud into 
.1 diawer, and niothoi 
to considei the a(lMs.i- 
bihtv of buN ing acanu'ia 
and leaining to “ sn.ip ” 
the little ones lieisell 
Most inotheis, how- 
ever, have few sp.ue 
h.dl-houis available lor 
Ic'arning the ni'cess,uy 
technii]ne 'Ihus has 
aiisen the need for 
the outdoor lad}’ 
jihotognipher 

'riiere is ^ilenty of money to be made from 
out-ol-door portraiture, but the lady photo- 
grapher will find her v\idest ojiport unities in 
the field ol ehild jioitraituie 

\ seiv'icc.ible camt'ni and a working know- 
Icdgc' of the 1 ulcs of exposure and dcv’clojv 
men! aic the initial lecpiisitcs 

A reflex camcni (/ r , ii camera containing 
a mirror attachment so arranged that the 
pietuie, right- way-up, and full si/c, is 
visible until the moment of exposing the 
plate) IS an incalculable boon in the photo- 
graphing of children It enables the photo- 
grapher to “ stalk ” the models at their 

t 


play, following them about and watching 
their movements, until the picture composes 
itself in exactly the right way b'ocussing, 
moreover, c.in be earned on without 
removing the eyes from the hooded mirrbr, 
till the moment occurs for pressing the 
button and iclcasing the shutter 

Excellent work, nevertheless, can be done 
with a c.imcra of the ordinary “ hand-or- 
stand ” ty]ie In cithei case a trijiGd 
should be in readiness m order to steady 
the camera should a 
long exjiosurc be 
ncccssar} 

b asl pLitcs should be 
alw’ays used (;n dull 
days the> area necessity, 
and in liiiglit sunshine 
their use enables the 
photogi.iphcr to place 
an “ orthochromatic 
filter ” in front of the 
lens, and still giv’e her 
]nctures an instantan- 
eous exposure 

I'or softemng the 
flesh tones, sujiprcssmg 
fteckk’s and other blem- 
ishes, and giving a tiuc 
rimcleiing of the colour 
of the eyes and hair 
(and also of flowcis, etc , 
w hi( h may occur in the 
picture), Ihe use of a 
lighl-liltcT is strongly 
recommended 

If the pliotographci 
hcrselt is the jiosscssoi 
ol a garden, and the 
models liv'c near, she 
may find it achnsablc to 
inv’itc them to her home, 
SC) that she can study 
them in .i familiar set- 
ting, and also be able 
to select suitable backgrounds for her 
jncturcs bcfoic the children’s arrival By 
placing a few- toys in readiness, the models 
w ill be led to pose, unconsciously, at the right 
spot 

It IS essential th.it the background be as 
“ plain ” as possible, m order that the figures 
may stand out clearly 

A close-cut lawn — a background to be 
found m almost any garden —is very suitable 
And for this it is important that the photo- 
grapher should choose a high standpoint, in 
order to look down upon her models A 
high bank or a garden seat will serve her 



"Mother and child in a town Harden ’ 
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purpose. By this means the whole of the 
ngure or figures is outlined against the grass. 

The question of lighting is of first import- 
ance in child portraiture. If possible, a 
flat hghting — as is produced when the sun 
falls full on the picture from behind the 
camera — should be ^voided 
Try to have the picture lit from the side, or, 
better still, from behind the model, so that 
the camera is pointing almost directly 
towards the sun. I'hc child, or children, 
will appear outlined in light, and the un- 
important parts of the composition will be 
thrown into shadow^ If the sun’s rays are 
falling directly on the lens, it must, of 
course, be shaded cither b}' a proper lens 
hood, or by an improvised shade, made by 
holding a hat oi a folded newspaper in such 
a way that the sun is excluded from the lens, 
and that no part of the jneture is cut ofl 
To those who feel able to start a connection 
on the lines suggested above, the following 
rough estimate of probable expenditure and 
profits may be of use 

Preliminary Expenses s d 
Reflex camera (to take plates 
5 ins. by 4 ins ), including 
suitable lens, about 20 o o 

Or : 

“ Hand-or-stand ” camera, same 

size, about 7 10 o 

All that IS nccessar}’ for the eciuipmcnt of a 
dark-room may be bought for a sov'crcign As 
profits increase, luxuiies — in the shape of time 
and labour-saving apparatus — can be added 
It IS also ad\ isable to invest in an enlarger 
This will cost from £2 upwards 



" Picking dandelion clocks *' 


The annual expenses will depend entirely 
on the amount of work done. But, roughly, 
the beginner may calculate that every dozen 


prints — ^if they are not larger than 5 ins. by 
4 ins. — will cost her from 3s. to 4s. to 
produce. That is allowing for the expenditure 
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of one dozen ])lates on each sitter, and 
from thest, prints may possibly be made 
from one negative only 

It w'lll be wise to begin by charging very 
low rates — say 15s ]h*i dozen— -for the prints, 
if lliey an* tliV s'l/e of tlie oiiginal neg.itjve. 
Eoi enlargements as much as half a guinea 
cacli m.i> bo got 

For tli'e first ycat, not more than £25 net 
profit should be counted on. but once a con- 
ne tion has been cslalilished. ])iofits should 
increase to £^o and /,\o a sCiir, and, with 
enter])risc, they should rise still higher. 

It must be boine in mind that these 
profits can only be made by a photographer 
w^ho has first masteied thoroughly the 
technn al side of j)hotogr.'j>liy In addition 
to this, she must possess tad, intclh- 
geme, and a certain amount of business 
entcri>rise 

“ IVlolher and child ” pictures arc another 
brant h of jiortraituie in which the lady 
jihotographer mav' sjiet lalise 

As her skill and knowledge of technique 
increases, the jihotographer can enter her 
work for some of the numerous competitions 
announced from time tf) time in the photo- 
graphic papers, and in this way add an 
occasional five or ten-pound note to her 
regular earnings 

It w'lll thus be seen that, although open- 
air portraiture may iit>i yield a livelihood, 
it can be made the means of earning a 
substantial dress allowance, and of giving 
a very pleasurable spare-time occupation to 
those Wfho decide to practise it. 
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Marrif^e plays a very important part in every woman’s life, and, on account of its universal interest 
and importance, will be dealt with fully in Every Woman’s Encyciop.'EDIA. The subject has 
two sides, the practical and the romantic. A varied range of articles, therefore, will lie included 
in this section, dealing with : 


The Ceremony 
Honeymoons 
Brtdewiaids 
Groomsmen 


Alariia,S[c Customs 
Eni:^s;(‘ments 
]Veddins[ Snpet stit tons 
Marriage Statist us 


7i otri\eaHX 
Colonial Mat ria^es 
Toreti^n Mania^e^ 

En^^a^ment and Wedding Rings^ ele. 


M ARRIAGA CUSTOMS MANY LANDS 

Contmufd Jrom tjji, t’afl tr 


By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

Weddinff Customs in Morocco — The Professional Matchmaker — Four Wives Allowed by Moham^' 
medan Laws — The Bride Carried in a Box on the Back of a Mule — Moorish Brides Must Sit 
for Five Whole Days Without Speaking 


In many respects the Moors resemble the 
* Turks in the manner of their marriages. 

All preliminanes are arranged by the 
women relatives of the bridegroom, and the 
services of a professional matchmaker are 
generally called in 

A thin girl has little chanc e of marriage in 
Morocco, where stout women arc more 
admired But should a thin girl iiosscss (in 
prospect) a large dowry she is sometimes 
chosen, Uie bridegroom’s relatives stipulating 
that she shall be fattened before the marriage 
The girl is then forced to take quantities of 
food, to drink quarts of milk and cream, to 
absorb oil with meats and vegetables, and to 
abstain from fruit, which is consideied 
mimical to fat 

‘The Moorish Ceremony 

The bridegroom has to put down a sum of 
money as provision for his bride Moslem 
law makes this compulsory, the lowest sum 
being equivalent to about one pound of our 
money. Moorish law allows four wives 

The signmg of the contract, often accom- 
panied by a banquet, precedes a long engage- 
ment, during which there is an interchange 
of presents A long silken girdle is given by 
the bndegroom to the bride, and she bestows 
on him his wedding clothes. A list of the 
presents is drawn up by the family lawyers 
A professional dressmaker is engaged, and 
she makes up the wedding and trousseau 
garments at tne bnde’s house, to the accom- 
paniment of music and singing 


iMve days before that apjiointed for the 
wedding, the bride, attended by musicians 
and accompanied liy friends, goes to the 
public baths at midnight There she is 
bathed and perfumed She then goes to bed, 
and stays thcie .ill the day, while feasting 
goes on in both families Guns are fired and 
drums arc beaten tlie while 

The Bridal Costume 

Next day a sheep or bullock, presented by 
the bridegroom’s friends, is killed outside the 
bndc’s house. She, meanwhile, is having her 
hands and feet stained with henna, to the 
accompaniment of music It is etiquette 
for her and her friends to lament and wail 
aloud in a manner meant to be heart-rending, 
the curiously inappropriate custom being to 
spc.ik of dejiarted friends and relatives, and 
recall the grief felt .it the time of their death. 

J^easting, gun-finng, drum-bcating, and 
music go on throughout the four days, and 
at daybreak on the wedding morning the 
bridegroom visits the public bath, and after- 
wards, at his own home, his head is shaved, 
only his beard and moustache escaping the 
razor 

The bridal costume includes a head-dress 
of muslin, with a silk handkerchief over a 
closely plaited “tail” of hair, over all being 
thrown a thin silk haik When she is 
dressed she has to recline all day upon a bed. 
In the evening the bridegroom ^s friends and 
relatives come to fetch her, and she is lifted 
by a negress (who attends her throughout 


i 
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the ceremony) and put into a large, square The next morning is a critical one for the 
box covered with brightly tinted muslin, and bride. Should harmony subsist, all is well, 

topped by a steeple roof, ornamented by a but should any difficulty or disagreement 

handkerchief in cloth of gold The box is have arisen, the husband is allowed by law 

lashed on the back of a donke\ or mule, and to return the girl promptly to her family 

the bride is lifted in, curtains being drawn on But should all be well, the firing of guns 

cither side of her The procession then starts, announces that it is so On the following 

headed by the negicss, who carries the day the bride assumes the garb of a married 

bridal jewels and the marriage contract, woman, and has her face disfigured with 

with a list of the bi idc’s possessions A halt jmmt and stain and patches A veil is 

IS made for prayci at dilleicnt shrines, and thrown over her, and she sits for five whole 



A maiden of Mororco As slenderness in women is looked upon wnh disfav/bur in Mofbcco, 
before her marriaRc is possible a girl must attain the desired degree of plumpness 
J'hoU\ UatUtt 


II 

there is gun-firmg ,ind druiii-beating the da\s without speaking a w'ord or opening 
whole way hei eyes, while the friends of both families 

The bridcgiooni awaits his biulc at tlie Ic.ist in the same room v\ith her, each in 

door of his loom with Ins hand or swoid turn peeping at her under the veil and 

extended so that she m*iy pass in beneath. making obsc»rvations aloud 

in token of submission In some parts of For the final day of this penance special 

Morocco he fires a bullet ovci hcrhcacl, taking invitations are sent out for the ceremony of 

care that it shall find its billet in some con- assuming the girdle This is the occasion on 

sjiicuoiis spot, to icmmd hei of her subjection which the bride’s mother visits her daughter 

to him The procession then dispel ses, leaving for the first time In the evening a platter 

tlie bride in charge of the negress, and soon is filled with eggs, almonds, dates, raisins, 

aftet she, too. goes away. walnuts, and maize, and above this is a low' 
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stand on which the 
.bride steps, when two 
little boys wind the 
girdle round her. The 
contents of the platter 
are then distributed 
among the gugsts 
Then there is more 
drum-beating, and her 
fnends walk round 
her fnew home, each 
woman carrying a 
candle The cere- 
monies end after 
twelve days 

The bridegroom is 
bound by custom to 
remain indoors for a 
w'eek after , the bride 
for a whole j ear 
Women’s rights are 
not in any stage of 
advancement in 
Morocco The wife is 
in a condition of 
absolute submission 
to the husband 
It will be seen, 
then, that a Moorish 
maiden’s marriage is a 
serious penance, fiom 
the moment that her 
family has arranged a 
husband for her until 
a year after the wed- 
ding has taken place 
And the one thing is 
absent that would 
make it at all toler- 
able, that Avould give 
her courage and en- 
durance to undergo 
so many disagreeable 
experiences, that su- 
preme feeling which 
alone to our Western ideas consecrates the 
union, the passion of love 

The long engagement may or may not 


have inspired her with 
a sentiment of devo- 
tion for her bride- 
groom. but previous 
to that she has not 
seen him, or only by 
a furtively passing 
glance 

The fattening pro- 
cess IS far from agree- 
able, especially for a 
girl who IS constitu- 
tionally thin. Quan- 
tities of oil, butter, 
milk, and cream have 
to be swallowed, in 
addition to all kinds 
of fattening foods. 
H.iidly any exercise 
IS permitted, lest it 
might interfere with 
the cicc^uisition of adi- 
pose tissue Health 
suffers in consecpience, 
and a Moonsh bride 
on her wedding-day, 
is an object of cora- 
piussion She can never 
led sure, cither, that 
she will escape the 
humiliation of being 
returned on the mor- 
row to her parents, an 
Ignominy that they 
w ill jirobably resent 
upon liei 

liven when accepted 
by the* new autocrat of 
her dc-liny, she has to 
end me the penances 
detailed above, embit- 
tered by the know ledge 
that she is rendered 
hideous by the smears 
of ]).iinf upon lier face.' 
What kind of jxmisliment is *iwardcd to 
criminals in Moiocco, if they treat girl brides 
m tins fashion ? 



A Moorish woman of the upper classes wearing the alUenveloping 
veil of thin silk 


THE DAILY TASK OF HOME HAPPINESS 


{.onUnurd from fai,r 1331, I'att n 


By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

The Perils of Overmuch Homekeeping — Mutually Shared Experiences Strengthen the Links of Love 
— Devices for Averting a Dangerous Monotony — The Country Cottage — ^Foreign Travel* 


It IS the inclination of a hapjnly united 
* young couple to sjrcnd their c\’cmngs at 
home together as much as jiossible, so as to 
enjoy the delightful solitude d deux that is 
still a novelty to them 

But there is ahvays a possibility of the 
cold touch of monotony intervening to turn 
aside the joy of such quiet c\cnings It 
would be w’lse to avert any mischance of 
the sort by accepting invitations, visiting 
the play, or heanng concerts or other enter- 
tainments. 

There is a double wisdom in acting thus, 
for one of the great secrets of married happi- 


ness is found in the continual sharing of 
exponent es, in going about together in 
circumstances grave or gay In this way 
they store uji material for conversation, 
for laughing over things together, or sym- 
pathising w'lth others Everything the two 
sec or hear together is a new bond of union, 
a very tiny one, perhaps, but when multi- 
plied by thousands it helps to form a very 
strong and binding cord Without these 
shared experiences, journeys, amusements, 
social gatherings, a famine of subjects for 
home talk would arise, and the two might 
find themselves growing just a little out 
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of sympathy with each other. It is not 
only young couples who run this nsk 
of drifting apart in interests Middle- 
aged marned folk are equally, if not more, 
in need of fresh topics Some of them, 
not realising this, and having lost the gay 
spirits, spring, and elasticity of youth, 
wonder why life appears so tame and 
stale, so commonplace and so drcanly 
uninteresting 

It is the business of the wife to recognise 
that something is amiss, and to set to work 
to find a remedy. The husband is so ab- 
sorbed in the routine of business — as a rule — 
that he merely accepts the dulness of his 
life without inquiring the reason or seeing 
whether it could not be amended 

A wife who finds that after j-^ears of 
domestic harmony and uninterrupted good- 
will she and her partner arc growing irritable 
and critical towards each other, is alarmed at 
the prospect of entering upon a discordant 
phase of home life If she thinks the matter 
out, she will find that ficsli interests are 
Ueeded. I'here aie many ways of intro- 
ducing these into ordinary existence If 
means permit, a country” cottage is an 
excellent brightcner ot the thoughts for 
those who have spent their tlays in town or 
city with but a snort holiday once or twice 
a year A garden, however small, opens a 
wide door into a fresh world for such as 
have never enjoyed an opportunity ot grow- 
ing flowers beyond the very meagre one 
afforded by the cat-mfcsted London “ lank,” 
as someone h<is ajjtly christened the metro- 
politan apology for a garden 

The very furnishing of a week-end home 
provides a fresh inteicst, especially if the 
two set alxnit it in that best of Wiiys, saving 
up to jnck uj) old ” bits,” such <is «irc to be 
found 111 the secondhand furnituie shops 
in every country town 'I'lierc is much joy 
to be had from a country cottage 

Another and an excellent w.iy of .leratmg 
the thoughts is to go tar afield fiom the 
everyday routine, and make a break m 
the routine of the days ^Mth their iterant 
and reiterant happenings A tup .ibroad, 
even if no turthei than Boulogne or, perhaps, 
Dieppe, and a stay of lliicc weeks at least. 


suffices to store the mind with new impress 
sions— to study the ways of a nation so 
intensely interesting. Here is a fruitful 
source of inspiration for home talk, which 
helps that mental growth' without which 
hfe is a vain and fruitless thing 

It is fatally easy to become narrow and 
shrink mentally. Foreign travel is one of 
the means of avoiding this catastrophe. 
The many various travel agencies have made 
this not only easy but astonishingly in- 
expensive It is worth some self-denial 
and savmg-up to leave the backwater of 
“ everyday ness ” and share in the pleasures 
of the great river of hfe A score of interests 
spring up The intellect awakes, and 
possibilities arise that had been undreamed 
of before The two become comrades in 
a wider sense than has been possible within 
the limits of the home and the circumscribed 
set in which they move It is of such that 
Tennyson wrote 

“ They deemed the cackle of their burg 
The murmur of the world ” 

Theic arc many thousands of families 
who consistently” neglect opportunities 
afforded by lectures for becoming interested 
in the great concerns of the world — dis- 
coveries of science, heroic travel under 
hardships to distant countries, personal 
narratives of explorers, and many other 
topics There is a popular idea that a 
lecture must be dull But a dull man 
w'ould scarcely venture to present himself 
in the cajiacity of lecturer now that everyone 
IS cxjK'ctcd'to have something illuminating to 
say, some fresh experience to relate, some 
new discovery to describe It is often the 
husband who is unwilling to leave the 
comfortable fireside at such times, but it is 
a rare thing for him to fail to acknowledge 
that he is glad he had been induced to 
do so 

A simiilc, amusing jday, attended to- 
gether, remains a lively source of mutual 
laughter for many days , a few hours 
together on the golf-links arc better spent 
than in “frowsting” in the house Any- 
thing IS to be preferred to growing dull and 
vaciint-mmded merely for lack of supplying 
a little pabulum to the intelligence 



By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

Bridal Attire in Different Ranks of Society — The Infinite Variety Possible in White — ^The Travelling 
Dress for Bridal Array— Bridesmaids' Dresses— Pages and their Costumes 


Three different types of bridal dress are 
*■ worn by members of the middle classes 
who change their name m church The best 
known is that of the spmstcr who essays 
marriage for the first time, and whose nuptial 
array is of the ordinary character, white 
almost without rehef, with veil and wreath, 
and with or without Court tram. 


The second is travelling costume, chosen 
for a variety of reasons to be entered into 
in a later paragraph , and the third is the 
dress of the widow-bnde. 

In the working classes, including all such 
women as earn their own hvmg, there are 
few, if any, of these distinctions The bnde 
wears the prettiest afternoon dress that her 
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finance ma3r permit her to acquire. In 
summer it be white almost certainly, and 
the material chosen of a durable and useful 
character. In wmter a “ best ” outdoor 
gown is favoured by the humbler of workers, 
and a hat replacing the veil is preferred by 
the better paid, tl^ nursery governess, the 
shop assistant, the telegraph clerk, the 
“ desk-girl ” in business houses 

To begin with the upper and middle-class 
bride, she enjoys a much wider choice than 
was the case a few years ago, when while 
satin was practically a unilorm of brides 
Failing lace, bestowed or lent, the satin 
w'as scarcely tnmmed, and only the long 
veil falling over it served to modify the lustre 
that made it such very unbecoming daylight 
wear 

But now there is open to all who can 
afford it a choice of ornament that is piat- 
tically unlimited Even fur is permitted, so 
long as it IS pure w'hite, such as tailless ermine, 
miniver w’lthout its spots, or pure wdiite 
fox. Swansdowm bordered the beautifully 
embroidered tunic of a recent bride, its soft- 
ness contrasting effet lively w’lth the glitter of 
the “ diamonded ” tulle of w’hicli this over- 
dress was composed 

The Wearing' of Jewels 

At one tunc it was denied to girl-bndcs 
to wear many jewels They were regarded 
as unsuitable to youth All that is changc*d, 
and wedding gowms are often nicely sewn 
with the cleverly imit<ited jewelling which 
simulates the precious stone itsell Even 
lace itself IS sewm with these “ brilliants,” the 
bride of a prosiioctivc rajah wearing a Court 
tram of antique lace illumined in this w.i\ 
with the sparkle of precious stones and 
arranged over silver tissue '1 he satin 
gown itself was cmbioidcred with pearls, the 
whole forming regal w edding arrav 

The neck and slc'cves of a lovely wedding 
gown in white Stitin were bordered with 
ciminc, its soft wliitcncss ccmti.isling charm- 
ingly with the mellow creamy tint of the 
old Insh guipure that trimmed the skirt 

Some Charming^ Ideaii 

\"cry becoming proved the jucturesqiie 
Mane Stuart cap w'orn under a tulle veil and 
coronal of orange-blossoms b}' .i bride of 
original ideas, whose ivory-s.itiii gown was 
embroidered in floss silk and pc'arls Another, 
whose industry rivalled the nimbleness of her 
fingers, wore an ivorj^-silk princess gown 
veiled with English point made entirely 
by herself Her tulle veil was embroidered 
in a design of silk roses 

Another bridal veil was embroidered w'lth 
sprays of jasmine and true-lover's knots. 
The tw’O bndesmaids at this wedding wore 
pink satin embroidered with pearls One 
of these was veiled with pale blue, the other 
with mauve ninon, a novel idea A design 
of shamrocks and thistles in silks and pearls 
and brilliants on chiffon veiled the princess 
ivory satin of a Scottish bride who was 
marrying an Irishman 


Another original idea that proved success- 
ful was a pearl border sewm on tiie bridal 
veil of fine soft tulle The weight gave it 
those graceful lines which tulle is often too 
light to assume 

White or cream silk cashmere is a very 
suitable matenal, and a popular one for 
brides who do not wish to wear anything so 
cxjicnsive lus satin and so limited in its use- 
fulness except for those who go out much in 
the evenings 

Brides who elect to be married in travelling 
dress often choose silk cashmere, white or in 
some becoming colour It is usual to dis- 
jicnsc with bridesmaids and pages when 
married in this less ceremonious costume, 
but sometimes there is a single bridesmaid. 
]t is quite wTong for her to be attired more 
elaborately than the bride, but it sometimes 
happens Should the bride be in white, her 
attendant ought to be in grey or mauve or 
beige 

A recent bride wore corduroy in a tone 
of dove-colour, and her bridesmaid was 
m amethyst satin and velvet Quite un- 
attended w.is a gill whose bridal garb was of 
grey chiffon velvet, much embroidered on the 
boclicc, forming, with a l.irgc grey velvet hat 
and a set of costly sables, her travelling 
costume 

Bridesmaids* ■Vllliinery 

Caps CM- \Tils sometimes replace the usual 
bills worn hy bridesmaids Juliet caps arc 
n<)t in so much favour as they have been 
Wrcviths oi giccn Icmvcs w'ore woin by the 
attcnd.int maidens on one biide with gown 
of pcaiock blue and mauve shot ninon over 
p.ile blue satin 

A biide who cnlcrt.iincd a 'tning dislike 
to having her weilding wliollv white had 
j>oinsctti.is and red tulips introduced among 
the flowers that dc( orated the chancel Her 
bridesmaids wore wreaths of holly and 
earned white fur mulls adorned with spngs 
of holly They also woic scarlet cloaks 
trimmed with white fur over their white 
satin gcjwiis 

W^edditig dresses are usually worn high 
in the neck, but there' have liccn exceptions 
A pretty little dark-liaired bride wore a 
Josephine gown cut away iii a small square 
below the throat The opening was bor- 
dered with ])carl and diamond embroidery, the 
rest of the gowui trimmed wuth silken laurel 
leaves 

Pairea* Coatumea 

The smaller the page, the nicer he looks in 
his wedding suit One of these little fellows 
w'ore a black silk Couit suit, with black silk 
stockings, buckled shoes, «ind small sword 
complete A novel feature at another 
wedding were two minute Cossacks in white 
cloth suits bordered with fur, and complete in 
every detail, even to the cartndgc-cases made 
to scale Two small cavaliers m crimson 
velvet suits looked picturesque, being still 
young enough to possess the “love-locks" 
without which the dress would look quite 
ndiculous. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND QUEENSLAND 

By “MADGE” (Mks. HUMPHRY; 

"Where Men Outnumber Women— -A Settler's Home— Domestic Servants Wanted — Cheap Fares 
(or Women Emigrants— Free Passages to Approved Applicants— Opportunities for Improving 

Position in the World 


T'he official year book of the Commonwealth 
^ of Australia, in an interesting chapter 
on special characteristics of Austialian 
population, gives statistits of the ratio of 
males to females over the whole country 
At the end of ifjoS Iherc wcie 1 1 1 males to 
evei y 1 00 females 

But this proportion has to be subdivided 
according to the districts For instance, in 
Victoria the numbers of men and ^\omcn 
have been pnictically identiCiil tor scv'cr.il 
vears In Ttisniama there arc 105 men to 
every 100 women This naturally increases 
the dispro])ortion in othei districts, «ind in 
Westcin Australia and Queensland theie arc 


females, according to the census of 1901), 
and the scarcity of members of our sex in 
these jiarts of Australia, some of the auto- 
ciats of history would have summarily 
.idjustecl matters It is impossible to legis- 
late on the subject in a free country like 
England , but every inducement should be 
held out by Government to induce women 
and girls to emigrate 

In 1908 there were m Queensland 299,953 
males and 252,392 females , in Western 
Australia, 154,025 as against 112,486 There 
are, then, in Qiiccnsland, 47,561 men with- 
out w ives , and in Western Australia there 
are 42,1 of these unfortunate beings A 



rcsjicctivcly 137 .incl iiy men to every 100 
w omen 

In these two great districts, then, domestic 
woman is w'anted in her thousands She need 
not be of the servant class, but she must I>e 
cajiablc of doing housework of every kind, and 
she will be happv if she has the tiuc woman’s 
enjoyment m making pcojile comfortable 

Such a w'oman may I'lncl a settler’s home 
m dirt and discornlort, disorder and neglect, 
and in a single week she will have made 
a transformation in the condition of things 
In a month all signs of mismanagement 
will have disappeared, and the master of 
the house has good meals, w'ell-cooked and 
tempting, set before him with clean napery 
and agreeable surroundings, contrasting 
pleasantly wdth the previous state of things 

With GUI enormous superfluity of wroraen 
heie at home (93*63 males, to each hundred 


man without a woman to take charge of his 
home IS usually a helpless and uncomfort- 
able individual Hard at work out of doors 
all da\', he comes home almost too worn out 
to take the trouble to cook a meal for him- 
self, and yet needs good nourishing food after 
many hours’ outlay of strength and vigour 
Theie is a mission for Englishwomen in 
this matter The great bulk of these men 
arc Australian born, chiefly of British 
parentage The statistics of birthplace of 
the total population of Australia give the 
percentage i\s> follows 

Australia . . . . . . 77*23 

New* Zealand 0*68 

United Kingdom .. .. 18*03 

Other European countries 1*98 

Asia 1*98 

America 0*33 

Polynesia 0*28 


I 
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It IS curious that in Queensland and 
Western Australia the Australian-born re- 
present a much smaller, and those bom in 
Europe And Asia a much larger, proportion 
than IS the case with the remaining states 
More than 25 per cent of Queensland’s 
population alone consists of natives of the 
United Kingdom 

A pamphlet is published by autlioiity of 
the High Commissioner for Australia (obtain- 
able on ajiplication to 15, Victoria Street, 
S W ) showing what Australia offcis to 
capable domestic servants with good refer- 
ences A be.iutiful and he*ilthy climate, 
regular employment, good wages, jiiotec- 
tion on the vo\age and on arrival, and in- 
troductions to the right kind of employci 
Assisted ])assages are granted b\ seveial 
states of the Commonwealth The oidinar\ 
third-cl.iss fare to Austrah.i is from ;ti(» to 
£zo, but approved dcmicstics to Western 
Australia arc granted passages at fiom 
to Queensland gives jidssagcs ficc to 

approved domestics between seventeen and 
thirty-five j*cars of age Other states give 
assisted passages, but not at such gcneioiis 
reductions 'fheir need is not so gicat 

Let us take W^cstern Australia, one of the 
districts dc.ilt with particularly in this papei 
The reduced rates are «is follows 
In a two- berth cabin 
In a four- berth c alnn £ | 

In a cabin w'lth moie t han four berths 1 1 
Scrv ants have to deposit £2 tow ards the 11 lai e, 
and this mone> will be retuined to them on 
their acce])t»ince ol an engagement in domestic 
service on «irival 111 Western \ustr.dia 

The third-class accommochition is excel- 
lent The c.ibins «ne well-\entil.ilcd, blight, 
and scrupulouslv tleaii 'I he tood is .unple, 
VI ell-cooked, and (omfort.ddv served Ihe 


voyage, whether by the Mediterranean, 
through the Suel Canal, and out past India, 
or round by the Cape of Good Hope, is an 
interesting one The former route occupies 
from five to six weeks, the latter from six 
to eight 

British girls command good wages, varying 
according to their capabilitv’ They may 
e.irn from los to i 5s , or even £\, a week, lu 
addition to boaid and lodging , and good 
cooks command miuh higher wages still 

Emigrants to Queensland, if agricultural 
labouicrs, are given tree passages, provided 
with suit.dilc accommodation on arrival, 
and are gu.iianteecl a yc.ir’s employment at 
wages apjiroved by the (/overnment of the 
state A daughter going out with such a man 
vv ould have a ii ec }iass,ige if ovci the age of 
seventeen and under thiily-hve A further 
inducement held out to emigrants is that 
noimnated pass.igcs are gi anted under which 
persons rc'sidcnt in Queensland can obtain 
passages tot lelutivcs and personal fiiends 
ill the United Kingdom tm payment of the 
hdlowing rates 

Males between eighteen .ind forty, £^ , 
females between eighteen and forty, £2 , 
males and fern. ties ovci forty and undei 
iittv-live. £t^ 

Cm umst.iiices ol tins description offer a 
part solution ol the piessing problem of 
non-employment in (ire.it Britain One 
domestic sc iv.int, who cmigiatcd three years 
ago, h.is be ('ll given a Iree jiassagc foi hei 
jiaients .uid ,i sistei, .ind this is a usual 
occurrence A laige ])Cicenlage of women 
who emigrate marry Many save money, 
and invest it 111 land or a business, rising 
rapidly m the world, wliereas ,i1 home they 
would have but little clumce ol emeiging 
eve! Iiom the sdv.iiil class 



Wellington Point, a scene of unrivalled beauty, nineteen miles from Brisbane, capital of Queensland The social side of life in 
Australia is not neglected, and the climate affords endless opportunities for out'door amusements and sports 
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This imporlanl section of KvhRV Woman’s Encvcloi’^fdia 

is conducted by this prominent 

lady doctor, who will give sound medical advice with regard 

to all ailments from childhood 

to old age. When completed 

this section will form a complete reference library, in which 

will be found the best treatment for every human ill. Such subjects as the following will 
be fully dealt with . 

Home Nwsint^ 

Consumption 

Fird Aid 

Infants' Diseases 

Health Hints 

Common Medtcal Blunders 

Adult! Diseases 

Hosptiah 

The Medicine Chest 

Homely Cures 

Health Resorts 

Simple Remediest etc.^ etc. 


HEALTEl AND THE COMPLEXION 


The Close Connection Between Health and Beauty — Importance ol Hygienic Cleanliness in 
the Care of the Skin— The Complexion and the Food Question— The Teeth — Fresh Air and 
Exercise v. Cosmetics — ^Rules to Remember 


"The average woman does not realise how 
* much her appearance depends upon 
health. She spends money on toilet adj uncts, 
on creams and lotions, jxiwdcrs and pastes, 
anticipating us a result the beautiful com- 
plexion whith can only be acquired., by atten- 
tion to health and hygiene She yearns for 
the glow and colour which health alone can 
give, and expects a complexion whilst 
neglecting every one of tlie laws of health 
and hygiene which ensure it 

Perfect health is almost a synonym for 
beauty. It means, at least, that the skin is 
deal, w^ell tinted, and absolutely free from 
blemishes. It means that the hair is glossy, 
and the scalp free from dandruff The per- 
fectly healthy woman's hair cannot come out. 
Health also provides bright eyes and a 
" live " exjiression, a keen, interested man- 
ner. all of which are beauty points , but 
w'omen do not seem to know it Very few 
women, of course, arc perfectly healthy in 
llie sense that they are sound physically, 
keen mentally, and restful and placid of 
mind. With such attributes of health, beauty 
IS not fai to seek The w'hole personality 
apT^ars to exhale it. 

Perh^-ps the most important factor of 
beauty m a w'oman is a good skin, and. in 
the broad sense of the word, this is entirely 
dependent upon health. Every woman can 
have a good skin if she likes, although the 
fine and perfect skin is a gift from Mother 
Natuie which, at the same time, can be 
ruined by neglect and poor health. At least, 
no woman need have a bad skin if she wriU 


study the common-sense laws of health and 
hygiene which it is the object of the Woman's 
IVIedical Book to preach From the hygienic 
point of view the skin must, in the first place, 
be kept absolutely clean. Acne, or “black- 
heads," IS pel haps the most disfiguring skin 
condition of the everyday type, and in 
many cases it is brought about by insuffi- 
cient washing of a naturally greasy skin. 
You may wash your face four times a day, 
and still leave it hygicnically unclean, in that 
fine particles of dust are left in the pores, and 
by blocking the skm-ducts blackheads are 
formed A thorough cleansing once a day 
has far more hygienic importance than 
several inefficient washings. 

# The second hygienic necessity of the skin is 
plenty of fresh air, which can only be 
obtained by going out of doors for several 
hours daily, and thoroughly ventilating the 
living and sleeping rooms. Light, in the third 
place, makes a great difference to the colour 
and texture of the skin , and that is why so 
many girls who have to live sedentary lives, 
and work perhaps in badly lighted shops and 
offices, are pale and sallow. They can, how- 
evei, counteract the ill effects by getting 
exercise and fresh air at other times. 

The Complexion and the Pood Qneatlon 

The health factor is largely influenced by 
diet and digestion. Erratic eating, strong 
tea, indigestible food will rum the best skin 
in the world. The girl who is careless about 
what she eats, who rushes through her meals, 
and takes them at all sorts of odd times, who 
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must have her tea almost black, and needs 
cofiee as a stimulant, can never hope to 
possess a naturally good skin. She loses her 
colour and her complexion, whilst flushing 
and redness of the nose arc possibilities of 
the near future. 

Diet is perhaps the most important factor 
in the case, and any woman who will take the 
trouble to study this question, to give up 
eating what she knows will disagree with her, 
and to limit herself to three meals a day, is 
taking the first important step to procure a 
good skin. Insufl&cient food will cause 
anaemia, pallor, and a jioorly nourished 
appearance, which spoil the looks of even a 
pretty woman. Over-feeding, on the otlier 
hand, with indigestible food is one of the 
commonest causes of grcasiness and the skin 
blemishes w^hich are the result of unhealthy 
blood For this reason, external applications 
arc of very little use unless measures aie 
employed to cleanse the blood of impurities 
and correct any digestive disorder Hurried 
meals will in themselves affect the skin 
adversely even if the diet is ideal 

A v'cry large number of cverj'^day ills 
and ailments are due to some digestive dis- 
order, which in many cases owes its oiigin 
to insufficient mastication of food How few' 
women would ever dicam that the sjiots and 
blemishes that harass them periodically .ire 
to be removed, not by expensive toilet 
lotions, but by giving ten minutes longer to 
masticating their food at each meal 

The gospel of chcw'ing has lieen oreached 
steadily during the last few years, but, in 
spite of this, the great majoiity of jieople 
sadly require education on this point The 
remedy is cheap and w'lthin the reach of «ill, 
so give it a fair tiial Diet yourself by avoid- 
ing indigestible foods, such as pickles and 
nch pastries, but even these may be eaten iJ 
they are sufficiently masticated Take three 
meals a day, but chew them.' Chew' e\ery 
type of food thoioughly and systcmatic.ill^ , 
and you are taking another most impoi- 
tant step tow'ards the attainment of a 
good skin 

The average woman is far too caieless 
about her foo( 1 She does not see the absurdity 
of curtailing her meal hours liec.iusc she is 
rushed for time, and then devoting half an 
hour every night to beauty treatment, which 
would be unnecessary it she divided this same 
half-hour into ten minutes extra for each 
meal to chew' her food thoroughly 
Teeth and the Complexion 

From the medical point of view, one ot 
the first things to be investigated in the 
treatment of a bad skin is the state of the 
teeth. If the teeth are tender and 111 pool 
condition, chew'ing is a physical irajxissi- 
bility If there is one septic tootn in the 
mouth, the skin will assuredly indicate its 
presence io anyone who understands the 
relationship between them. A septic, or 
decayed, tooth is discharging poi.sonous 
matter, which is absorbed into the blood, and 
IS thus carried throughout the body. The 
blood circulating in the skm tnes to get rid 


of such poisons, and spots and other blemishes 
are the result. 

To ensure a clear skin good health is abso- 
lutely necessary. Poor, anaemic blood means- 
badly nourished skin, lack of colour, and a 
tendency to wrinkles. Blood laden with 
poisons produces the blemishes, which are so 
difficult to get rid of by any toilet application 
in the market So that one of the first steps 
necessary if a good complexion is desired 
may be a visit to the dentist. Sound teeth 
are imperative. If they are in bad condition 
thc3' should be attended to at once, as the 
longer thej*^ arc neglected the more difficult 
w'lll it be to put them right 

F^resh Air and Exercise 

At the same time, if a woman seriously 
makes up her mind to achieve the good skin 
which IS the rewMid of perfect health, she 
must see that she has a hbcial allowance of 
fresh air and muse ular exei else B3' breathing 
fresh air the blood gets its due allowance of 
ox\'gcn, w'hich is the food of the tissues, 
in( hiding the skin The whole vitality is 
affected b^' the quantity of fiesh air breathed 
by an^'one in the tw'enty-lour hours 

Fufthei, the effect of fresh air directly on 
the skin itself is distinctly beneficial It 
tones tlic skin, kerps it healtliy and clean, 
and assists it to get iid of waste matters. For 
this reason alone indoor ventilation must 
never be nc*g]ci ti‘d The ‘'allow- complexion is 
the sure reward of slcc'inng in a room with 
shut doors and w-indows The skin of a 
gill who IS leirifiecl ol draughts, and who sits 
by the fire, is invariably colourless, dull, and 
unhealthy The outdooi gnl is rewarded by 
the glow of health w-hu h L^omes to her cheeks, 
as well as by the increased vitality and 
energy she gams in ])io])ortion to every hour 
she spcuids in health v- excicisc out of doors 

And now% how- does muscular exercise 
affect the corniilcxion ^ Bj’ exercise, waste 
products pass from the muscles to the blood, 
and aie excreted by the skin, etc , instead of 
Ixiing retained in the system The skin is a 
very important i-xcrctory organ. Waste 
substcinces arc earned directly from the 
blcjod through the swcMt-glands to the surface 
of the skin, Irom winch they ])as.s off by 
eva])oiation The woman who has a bad skin 
would improve it considerably if she made 
up her mind to tiJvc a definite amount of 
exercise every d.i\'. sue li as walking or cj’^cling. 

The “ la/y habit ” is very easily e.staD- 
hshed. The ’bus or the underground railway 
IS pieferrcd to a two-mile walk to A shopping 
centre , and even the business girl takes 
tiamway or tube, when, by a little arrange- 
ment, she could jirovidc herself with suffi- 
cient time to w-alk to and fiom work. The 
daily walk provides exercise and fresh air, 
whicli arc very necessary for health and 
good looks. When outdoor exercise cannot 
be easily obtained, muscular movements 
such as were desenb^'d in the articles on 
Obesity ought to be practised. (See pages 
865 and 980 of Every Woman's Encyclo- 
pedia.) A later article will be devoted to the 
study of exercises for making a girl graceful. 
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A Pew Rales 

Now let us summarise the facts given 
above, in order that the woman who desires 
a good complexion will have some definite 
lines to work on. 

I Ask yourself if you have been com- 
mitting physiological mistakes in eating 
unwisely, neglecting your food, and rushing 
thiough meals loo many business women 
make coffee and buns, or tea and ( akes, their 
staple articles of diet See that j’ou get wdl- 
cooked, nourishing meals, a good breakfast, 
and plenty of fresh milk, stewed and fresh 
fruits. 

2. Give up tea and coffee for a month, save 
for one cup of weak China tea in the day 

3. Practise thorough mastication, and you 
will get moic flavour and more nourishment 
from the food you cat 

4 Banish the worry habit, espc< lally at 
meal times, because it ujisets the digestion 
and depresses the digestive oigans, jiroducing 
after hcad.ichc ,ind discomfort 'loxins in 
the blood inevitably follow, m fissociation 
with which a good skin is an imjiossibihty 

5 Visit the dentist if you have any idea 
that there is even one bad tooth in your 
mouth Absorjition of sejHic matter of any 
sort IS fatal to the aiipciiraiuc oi the skin 
h'oi this lo.ison a chronic ihinitis, 01 inflam- 
matory condition of the nose, giving constant 
colds, wnll produce the same cff(‘(t, and all 


such local conditions should be treated at 
once if the general health and appearance 
arc to be considered seriously. 

6 Cleanse the skin every night with warm 
water, rubbing it dry briskly, especially if 
there is any greasy condition denoting poor 
circulation Let the skin liave as much 
fresh air as you can possibly allow it, because 
it IS the best tonic, and far more effective in 
its good results than the most expensive 
toilet applications 

7 Make a regular habit of a daily bath or 
a cold sponge, to keeji the entire skin of the 
body healthy and resistant to cold This 
mCfisuie, by imj^roving the ciiculation and 
bringing more blood to the skin, produces 
the glow of health and vitality which affect 
the aiipctarance of the complexion very much 

8 Never on any account neglect daily 
muscular cxcicisc Witliout exercise the 
muscles arc flabby and ill-developed. The 
skin loses its elasticity and colour, and 
IxH'omcs easily wTinklcd. The blood does not 
get ml of w.istc matters from the Ixjdy, and 
therefore the whole health is affected 
achersel}*, and the appearance of the skin is 
simply an indication of the condition of 
hcallli 

Attend to health and hygiene, and even m 
a w'cek an imjirovcmcnl tan be observed, 
which will continue if the above rules aie 
altcnd(‘d to and faithfully followed. 


HOME MURSHNG 


A Senes of Articles on What the Amattur Kufse Should Know 

inutiijtnm t y,,, I ttf ti 

Sick-room Remedies and How to Prepare Them — Fomentations — Linseed^ Breadt and Mustard 
Poultices— Cleansing Properties of Poultices When Made of Charcoal, Boracic, or Yeast— A 
Jacket” Poultice— Spongio-pilinc— Rules to be Observed in the Application of all Poultices 


At tills stagf of studying tlu‘ art of musing, IIk* 
^ making tin- most common I v tiscil .ind most 
useful icmedics m tlie sick-ioom should be caie- 
fullv consulereil Every woman ought to know’ 
how to make a ])oiiltice ns >Nell as any hospital 
iiiiise can make it She slumld muleistand what 
simple leiiuilics can be ap]ihtd for pain, and how’ 
she c.m count ei act chill by tlomestic measuies 

IVihajis the most caliiable remtclv a^allablc 
todoctoi or muse is “ heat ” Heat is a sedative m 
that it soothes jiain It is ciii.itive, also, xn many 
mnammatory conditions because it relieves 
congestion It is a safe remedy for sickness, 
and a valuable measuie in the sick-rooiu. It 
ma\ be a])j)hed externally, eithei as dry heat 
01 as moist he.it. 

The Value of Heat as a Remedy 

A hot flannel is, peiliaps, the simplest tj’pe of 
dry heat, which is cxtrenielv useful m neiualgias, 
lumbago, etc Then one can utilise llannel bags 
filleil with sand, bran, or salt heated 111 tlic ovem 
A hot buck or a hot plate can be used 111 the 
same way, a layer of thm flannel being wTapped 
round it When the patient is chilled or suffering 
fiom “ shock,” wliiL.h we shall consulei latci 
oidmaiy bottles filled with hot w.ater and 
applied to the feet and legs is the very best 
*' treatment ” for the condition. 

I'he commonest examples of moist heat are 
fomentations and poultices, and these are 
utilised when the soltenmg effect of moisture is 


disiiecl, as in inflammation ol the tissues. When 
laigc, hot poultices are applied m the early 
stages ol mfiamm.T.tion, tlu condition is some- 
limes cut short, and snppui.ition prevented 

\nd let us considei the best and most expe 
clitious way of making these lemedies 

How to Moke a Fomentation 

A fomentation consists of a piece of flannel or 
woolU'ii material wTung out of boilinf^ water It 
IS siinplv useless waste of time to make warm 
foment.itions J hey must be hot if they lire to 
be of any real service Now, as it is an apparent 
impossibility foi any person to wTing flannel out 
of boiling w’atcr, what is the correct way of 
accomplishing this ? 

'Ihe basin is placed on the table, and a roller 
tow'el laid across it The piece of flannel is folded 
to the required size and placed on the towel 
Then boiling water is poured from the kettle 
(Fig i) on to the flannel, and the roller towel 
folded over it One person stands at cither end 
of the tow’el and twusts the ends in opposite 
directions, thus wringing the flannel clear of 
w’ater (Fig 2). The flannel must be shaken 
now , m order to get plenty of an into its spaces 
(Fig 3), and applied at once to the*patient. 

Under w’hat circumstances are hot fomentations 
to be employed ? 

I. In all cases of pain in the chest. The pain 
of incipient pleurisy is often wondermlly 
relieved by a hot fomentation. The pam of any 
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chest ailment may be treated by a hot fomenta- 
tion or a poultice. 

2. Pam m the stomach or abdomen, and the 
pain of sickness can be relieved by fomentation. 
Colic, al.so, can be soothed by this measure. 

3. Jn lumbago and m strain of muscles 
fomentations are extremely useful 

4. In cases of strains and sprains of joints the 
application of hot fomentations will relieve the 
pain at once. 

After applying the fomentation it should be 
covered with another layer of flannel, and then a 
layer of wat( rproof tissue, w’hicli must be larger 
than the fomentation, to prevent evaporation of 
moisture 

Medicated Fomentations 

Fomentations ean also be " medicated.” 
For example, if pojjpy-heads are boded in the 
water which is used to make the fomentation, 
the anodyne effect of the opium is obtained. 
Another method of making the fomentation 
anodyne, or soothing to pam, is to sjmnkle a 
teasprxiiiful of laudanum over the wet flannel 
before applying it to th<* patient 'I hen in colic, 
when the bowels are disteinied, it is a good thing 
to sprinkle twenty drops of tuipentine ovei the 
hut flannel. 

Fomentations require to be frequently changctl, 
as they cool rapidly , and the nurse ought to 
have two flannels m use at the same time When- 
ever the jiatient complains of msulficieiit heat, 
a fresh one tan be made, so that it is possible to 
change fomentations every half-hour, if necessary. 
If, however, they are well covered with watei- 
proof, they ought to remain Iiot for an hoiti or so 

Altei finally lemovmg the fomentations the 
skm should be dried caieftilly .uid covered with 
w-aim, diy llanuel 'I he advantages of lomenta- 
fions ovei poultices are that they are lightei, 
cleaner, and less irritating to the skin Also, 
lliey can be made much moie quickly, and 
recjuiie 110 mateiials exeejit hot watei and 
flannel 

The Making and Application of Poultices 

Poultices, however, letam their heat much 
longer than lomeiitations, and if they are hot. 
soft, and moist, they are invaluable m relieving 
pain aiul inllainmatujn 'J hev also lielj) mattei 
to dischaige when jnis is foiined, but undci any 
such circumstances they must be very small 

There is cjnite an art in making a poultice, 
and there is no eloubl that the amateur jwultice 
IS a pool thing in ninety jmt cent of cases It is 
either dry aiul hanl, 01 moist and slopjiy, 
wrhilst Its most imjiortant quality, heat, is 
conspicuous by its absence Tlie very pn,t thing 
ami the last thing that a jionltice must be is hot 
thus the ehief luecaution in making it must be 
directed towauls pre'seTMiig the he'at (big 4) 
Before begiiiiiing to make the jioultice li'avc a 
basin, a spoon, a knite, the material winch is to 
be used, either crusht'd Iiiise*e*<l meal 01 bie*ad- 
cruinbs, all ready Heat tlu- spoon, knife, and 
basin with boiling watei, and when Hicn are Iiot 
empty this water away 

Put a little botltiig water in the basin, take a 
handful of meal and gradually stir it into the 
water. Add watei and meal alternately until 
the poultice IS well mixed. Stir all the lime, 
aiul mash the poultice against the side of the 
basin until it is like porridge, and can be easily 
spread with a knife. The poultice should be a 
quarter of an inch thick, and it is then spread 
on cotton-wool, or tliin tow, or old flannel, and 
smeared wntU a little olive oil. The poultice must 


be almost large enough to cover the material, 
leaving perhaps an inch and a half all round to 
be doubled down on the poultice It must be 
applied immediately to the patient. 

The usual method is to apply the poultice 
direct to the skin, but it is better to put a layer 
of flannel between the poultice and the skin, or 
to place the poultice 111 a flannel bag, and apply 
that to the skin. Any risk of the poultice 
sticking to the patient and the unpleasant 
sensation of having the poultice on the bare 
flesh are thus avoided It is most important to 
have the jiatient ready before the poultice is 
brought to the bedside, and the skm must be 
rubbed dry with a warm towel whenever a 
poultice IS removed 

A Poultice Rash 

“ A poultice rash ” indicates that the nurse 
has not taken jiropcr care to keep the skin 
tlfMii and dry. A poultice can remain on for 
two 01 three hours if it is covered with a piece of 
mackintosh or jacket of waterproof material. 
It. how'ever, there is a wound underneath, the 
mackintosh must not be used, and the poultice 
requires to be more frequently changed If any 
eczematous lash appears on the skin, the poultice 
should be given up for a time 

In taking off a poultice one should begin at 
the* toj> corner and gently pull the poultice 
downwards, peeling it off the skin. It is neces- 
siry to be careful with this if the poultice has 
bteii ajiplied against the skin without any 
intervening flannel. 

The Preparation of Poultices 

Now' w'e must deal with the various kinds of 
poultices, and their method of j’lreparation. 

1 laNsi.LD pouLTicr 'I'he preparation of this 
has already been considered 

2 BRr.vD pouLTicr Coarsely crumbled bread 
IS used for this, put 111 a w'arm basin, and boiling 
water jioured on it A hot plate is j^ut over the 
toj) ol the basin, which is jflaced on the range 
foi foul or five minutes till the breadcrumbs 
have soaked uji tin water. Any superfluous 
water must now' be jiourcfl off, boiling w'ater 
again jiouied over the crumbs to reheat them, 
winch in its turn poured off. Spread the 
jxuiltice on a j^iece of nuislin, and press it 
between two hot jjlates until it is free from water 
^jnead some waim olive oil on it, and apply. 

J Ill's jioultice IS useful in mflammalioii of the 
lingers or thumb, or in glandular swellings 

^ Mustard poulticfs are made by mixing 
first with a little cold water, .and then adding hot 
water, and spieadmg on muslin, w'hich must be 
doubleil over the poultices, so that the mustard 
Is not placed against the skm After removing 
a inustaid jioultice the skin should be treated 
with a little boracic ointment, and covered with 
cotton-w ool 

4 MusTARD-AND-LiNstED POULTICES A mus- 
tard poultice, however, is much more often given 
mixed with linseed meal as a " mustard -and- 
linseed ” poultice Equal parts of mustard and 
linseed aie worked into a paste with hot, not 
boiling, water In the case of children, it is 
better to have three parts of linseed meal to one 
pait of mustard, and no poultice containmg 
nui*'taKl should be applied directly to the skin. 
A thin la\er of muslin should be used to cover 
the jioulticc. 

5 Charcoal poultice. The easiest way to 
make this is to sprinkle powdered wood charcoal 
on a bread or linseed poultice. Use a quarter 
of an ounce of charcoal to an ordinary poultice ; 
the charcoal can easily be bought from a chemist. 
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These poultices are used for unhealthy sores to 
absorb the foubsmellmg gases. 

6. Yeast poultices are also used for cleansing 
wounds. They are made by mixing equal parts 
pf yeast and flour with hot water into a paste, 
or equal parts of yeast and linseed meal with 
boiling water. 

7. A BORAcic POULTICE IS a useful antiseptic 
dressing.. » The application of a boracic poultice 
IS a very excellent means of bringing a gathered 
finger to a head. Take two or three layers of 
boracic Imt, and soak them in hot boracic lotion 
— that is, hot water to which boracic jxiwder has 
been added in the strength of a tcaspoonful to 
half a pint. Squeeze this free of superfluous 
water, and apply it to the finger. Cover it with 
guttapercha tissue, which must ho over the 
poultice an inch in all directions to prevent 
drying Cover the waterproof tissue with a 
little cotton-wool, anti wrap the whole finger 
and dressing in a gauze bandage In early 
cases of inflamed finger the aiiplication of this 
poultice will prevent suppuration taking place 
Later, it will bring the gathering to a head and 
dimmish the pain 

8. A "jacket” poultice is simply a large 
poultice that is applied to the w hoK surface of the 
chest — front and back It is used m chest or lung 
diseases, such as bronchitis It should be made in 
halves, one for the back and one for the front, and 
they can be united by strings at the corners, whilst 
other strings should be stitched on to be tied above 
the shoulders Sometimes. 1io\n evei . lai ge safety- 
pins are used for fastening the sides together 

Poultices may be used under the same cir- 
cumstances as fomentations Their piolonged 
ajiphcation is apt to make th< jiait soft, and 
render the skin liable to irritating rashes 


SpONGio-PXLXNB is a most useful material to 
have m the house, and can be bought from any 
chemist. It is porous on one side and water- 
proof on the other, so that when applied hot it 
does instead of a fomentation or a poultice. It 
is very clean and useful when materials for a 
poultice are not available It should not be 
used to apply over a wound, as it is waterproof 
on one side 

Now, m applying any of these remedies let 
the nurse never for a moment forget that 
through carelessness on her part ^e may 
give the patient a severe chill, or cause a 
tioublcsome eruption or eczema of the skin, 
which will be extremely diflicult to cure. To 
avoid this, she must lay the following rules 
to heart 

1 Do not uncover the patient any more, 
or for one moment longer, than is absolutely 
necessary 

2 Never allow a half-cold poultice to be in 
contact with the jiatient. 

3 When any skin redness or irritation appears, 
ask the doctor if the poultices should be dis- 
continued 

4 On removing the poultice, first dry the skin 
carefully, dust with boracic powder, and cover 
with cotton-w'ool 

q In lung cases it may be necessary to make 
a flannel jacket for the jiaticnt to wear when the 
poultices are discontiniiLd 

6 lie veiy caieiul to guard against any 
dampness of flu* patiiuit’s clothing and sub- 
sequent chafing, for which reasons a waterproof 
sheet is essential When this cannot be obtained, 
a couple of thick sheets of brown paper may be 
used as a temporary measure over a double layer 
of clean dry ilannel 


HEALTH AHP HYGIENE IN THE NURSERY 

LouUnmd Jn>m pa < /y/j, tart tt 

SPRING IN THE NURSERY 


The Advent of Spring in the Nursery — Alteration of the Children's Diet and Clothing — 
Two Important Points to Decide — Nursery Furniture — The Cult of the Open Air — Hobbies 
for Children are the Best ** Tonics" 


In one sense, spring is the beginning ol a 
* new ye.ir m tlie nursery 1 he spi mg 
cleaning is generally organised at tins season 
The dust and diit and accumulated rubbish of 
months past is removed from the nurse ry 
premises by the vigorous scrubbing, brushing, 
and cleaning which every good housew’ile 
carries out at this time of >c.ir 

Then the advent of spi nig means a somewhat 
different regimen in most nurseries J he 
children go out of doors more as the days 
lengthen The tea houi is later, and \ery soon 
a run or a walk, after tea, linishes tin day, 
instead of the iniloor play of the last few months 
The most unhvgienic of nurses or inotlnis open 
the windows wider, because* the elraught liogey 
IS less insistent every w-eek we leave the New 
Year behind. 

The question of spring and summer clothing is 
carefully gone into, and even diet is somewhat 
altered. So that, from every iioinl of view, 
spring heralds a new year in the nursery It 
IS, therefore, a suitable time for good resolutions, 
and the most important of all resolutions have 
to do with health. 

Every young mother w'ho reads these pages 
should make up her mind to two things — first, 
to let this year sec the beginning of rigid hygienic 
conditions m the nursery itself ; secondly, to 
D *6 


manage the children accouling to the ncw'ur, 
haidiei mithods w^liich forbid over-coddling, ami 
compil the children to live as natural an outdoor 
life as possible 

I he spi mg -cleaning season is an excellent 
time for reconstructing the nursery. Every 
mother who c.in afloid to spend a pound or 
two can have an ideally liygiemc nursery, 
however small her lioiisi may be 

Articles have already ajipearcd in Every 
Woman’s ENc\CLoi'a oia on nursery furniture, 
so that I need only touch uiioii the health 
aspects of the question Fiom the health 
point of view, a washable nuisery paper is a 
lucessily if tlie walls cannot be covered with 
washable paint TIie*n a w'ashable floor of cork 
linoleum ensures that the whole background of 
the nursery can be washed over perhaps once a 
month 

With regard to the* furniture, the. minimum 
IS the best leir the children. A large cupboard 
or even two cupboards, a chair for each child, 
a table, and perhaps an ottoman box, provide 
sufficient furniture if there is a night nursery 
in addition, and the same rules for wallpaper 
and covering apply to this room If there is a 
bath-room in the house, no toilet appliances of 
any sort need be kept in the nursery, as the 
children can always be washed and bathed 

X Y 
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before the older members of the household are 
astir. 

At the spring-cleaning season, all unnecessary 
ornaments and superfluous pictures should be 
removed. A couple of pictures are just as 
decorative, and less likely to attract dust, as a 
dozen dotted haphazard over the wall The 
Japanese could teach us a great deal with regard 
to the beauty of simplicity, and from the very 
beginning they bring their children up to 
appreciate the art of beauty — but it is given 
them in small doses. One picture, one vase, 
one spray of flowers — that is the Japanese idea. 

The Open-air Cult 

Once the nursery has been attended to, and 
converted into a hygienic apartment by removing 
every superfluous article, destroying old papers, 
books, and broken toys, and thoroughly cleansing 
every corner, the next business of the mother is 
to introduce fresh air into the nursery, and 
ensure its presence from henceforth Make a 
rule that the nursery window is invariably pulled 
down three or four inches, and as the warmer 
weathci comes, increase the space gradually. 
See that the children are out of iloors moniing, 
afternoon, and evening, whenever the weather 
and season permits 

If the children are ailing, do not fly to spnng 
tomes, but try first what outdoor life and some 
alteration of diet will do Peihajis they are 
having too much sttirch, too many milk purldmgs 
and mashed potato Give them a little more fresh 
fruit, good beef-juice, and fresh eggs, whilst the 
child that is drinking plenty of milk is getting 
food of the veiy best type Many children 
app(‘ar to be a little thin in spring, and this is an 
111(1 ication that they reiiuire more fat in the 
dietary Give them thin bread, thickly buttered 
both sides, bacon fat, good gravy, and dripping. 
One of the best w ays to give fat is as cream with 
morning porridge or with boiled cocoa 

Avoid “ tonics ” They are even less suitable 


in the nursei^ than for other members of the 
household, when a child appears to need a 
tonic, there is some cause of flagging health 
which must be discovered and put right. Now 
that the children are able to run about more 
out of doors, clothing need not be so heavy as 
li was a couple of months ago. The overcoat 
can be discarded if the child is walkuij^, a good 
jersey and serge skirt pr knickers providing a garb 
which is sufficiently warm and yet not too heavy. 
When it can be obtained, a short holiday m 
spnng Ls an excellent health measure for the 
children. A brief change can be procured with 
economy, although it costs money, because it is 
easier to keep a child’s health in good condition 
than to make him strong and robust once the 
habit of flagging health has been allowed to 
establish itself. 

Children's Hobbies 

This is the time of year when the wise mother 
gets her children interested in some outdoor 
hobbies Gardening is one of the best. It 
gives a child interesting physical exercise and 
the frcsh-air life. A little light digging, hocmg, 
weeding, and planting provide ideal exercise in an 
interesting fashion for children. Nature study 
can also be started this season of the year, and 
half-holiday rambles into the country can be 
organised with the greatest benefit to their 
health The development of frogs’ eggs into 
tadpoles and frogs will be watched with keen 
enjoyment by the young people at this season, 
and the country walks, which the collection of 
such specimens entail, arc better than any 
spring tonics that can be bought for them 

Such measures, apparently simple as they are, 
have a great deal of importance in keeping 
children healthy and happy, and life out of doors 
IS such an essential part of management that 
a special article later in the year, when outdoor 
meals and outdoor sleejnng can be organised 
with health benefit to the child, will be given 


sensible: ceothing 


Heavy Clothing Not Necessary — ^Few Garments only Required — Absorbent Qualities of the 
Materials— Boots and Health— Airing Children's Garments at Night 


£ modern mothei is just beginning to learn 
something <il)out hygiene in the nursei y She 
rcalisc.s that the pitfall of the old -fashioned 
mother w.is ovei -coddling '* Three simple meals 
a day ” has become a household jihrase, so that 
the ncw-fashioned mother is beginning to lealise 
that over-feeding and habitual stuffing will not 
ensure health in the nursery. She even opens 
the windows, and keeps them open, in the warm 
weather, at least, which is a distinct advance on 
the nursery customs of ten years ago. But 111 the 
matter of clothing she has still much to learn. 

The old-fashioned idea that a child must be 
heavily clothed, like the theory about " flannel 
next the skin,” dies hard. The average child is 
far too heavily clad for his health and comfort. 
The httlc girls especially arc almost overwhelmed 
with the w eight and multiplicity of their garments, 
except for a few short summer months every 
year. Every mother who has read the early 
articles on *' Home Nursing ” in this section knows 
that the healthy skin, when treated properly, has 
the power to contract to cold influence, and relax 
under warm conditions. Whenever we begin to 
cover the skm with heavy garments it loses this 
power, wd one of the first principles with regard 
to clothing is that children would wear the fewest 


jiossible garments that will keep them sufficiently 
w'arni P'rom the health point of view we wear 
clothing to protect us from cold and sunshine, and 
the ideal amount of clothing for a healthy child 
should be the least that wull keep him from feelmg 
unduly cold under ordinary conditions. The 
natural method of keeping up heat is by move- 
ment Whenever a child is over-clothed, he has 
not the mccntivc to run about and exercise his 
muscles and vital organs as he should do. 

The small boy m an expensive, heavy overcoat, 
w'alkiiig sedately by the side of his nurse, would be 
far better, from the health standpoint, if, coatless 
and hatless, be were compelled to run and jump 
m order to become warm. Fashion is too .strong 
for people. Even those of us who know that hats 
arc absolutely unnecessary in winter do not 
apply our knowledge with regard to the children, 
liic scalp requires no protection from the cold, 
as we are already provided with a natural 
co-frermg for the purpose, and the best preventive 
of baldness is to discard hats, and give the scalp 
its due allowance of air and light. It is said that 
the Blue Coat boys rarely become bald in after 
life, and loss of hair is simply an evidence of an 
unhygienic scalp. Children will require hats, of 
course, in summer, when the sun’s rays are hot. 



but they should be of the lightest description, and 
sufficie^y broad to protect the eyes and the 
nape of the neck behmd. Dutch bonnets and 
close caps are absurd. 

From the health pojnt of view, children will 
be far healthier if they are rather under -clothed 
than over-clothed, and in most cases the number 
of garments worn by'^he average bov and girl 
should be reduced. One light absorbent garment 
next the skin, a vest, jersey, and knickers, and, 
in the case of a girl, a skirt, in addition, provide 
ample clothing for any child, and these should 
invariably be loose. Loose clothing is warmer 
than tight, in contradiction to the general idea. 
The reason of this is that layers of air are allowed 
to he between one garment and the next, and air 
IS a bad conductor of heat. Thus the body is 
kept warmer. 

Many mothers think that if they heap garment 
after garment of good, strong, durable flannel 
upon a child he is adequately guarded against 
chill. The reverse is true. Tlie heavily clothed 
child is apt to get over-heated and to perspire. 
Unless the garment next the skin is porous, the 
perspiration lies on the skin, and has the same 
chilling effect as ram in the same situation would 
have. “ But flannel is warm,” replies the careful 
mother, who has a deep-rooted conviction that 
thick woollen garments are one of the essentials 
of health m the nursery. It is true that flannel 
IS warm, m the sense that it does not allow heat 
to pass outwards. 

It IS a bail conductor of heat by reason of the 
air-spaces it contains in its meshes The warmth 
of a garment placed next to the skin is of far less 
importance, however, than its absorbent quality 
If it is absorbent and porous, moisture is earned 
away from the skin. If it is non-porous and non- 
absorbent, chill will probably result, because 
damp IS allowed to remain m contact with the 
skin and chill the body The point, therefore, 
that should be impressed upon mothers is that 
all flannel is not absorbent, tliat the newer makes 
of silk, linen, and cotton are made jioroiis and 
cflicieut absorbers of moisture When buying 
undergarments, whether they are woollen, silk, 
or linen, an mquiry should be made as to \shether 
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or not they are perforated. Hygienic underwear 
15 an important measure for preserving health in 
the nursery, and it is worthy of some consideration 
on the part of every mother. Tight garments of 
all sorts must be avoided. Corsets and garters 
are quite unsuitable for children’s wear. A loose, 
unboned bodice, to which knickers or underskirt 
can be buttoned, is best for both boys and girls, 
as shoulder braces are apt to encourage round 
shoulders in young boys. 

Nothing should be allowed to press upon the 
chest or impede the breathing and development 
of the lungs. Free play for the muscles should be 
one of the health maxims in the nursery. The 
last point with regard to body clothing is to avoid 
cheap, dyed clothes likely to irritate the skin, 
and even cause skin affections by absorption of 
poison. 

Boots and Health 

Good boots and shoes arc a health necessity 
in the nursery and an economical invest- 
ment in the long run Damp feet, more than 
anything else, cause children to become chilled, 
because they rapidly lose heat, and their 
bodies being less m bulk than adults the 
risk of chill IS greater. A child should wear 
boots or shoes with fairly thick soles, not tight 
or heavy, but well fitting and flexible. The 
same outdoor shoes should not be worn on two 
consecutive days, wdulst house slippers should be 
put on immediately on coming indoors. 

Light woollen stockings, aired at night, and 
changcfl at least twice a week, will also help to 
prevent chill fiom damp feet. 

Lastly, all children’s garments should be hung 
out to air dining the night The usual custom 
of laying each child's clothes m a heap on a 
chair may be neat I'liid methodical, but it is 
unhygienic. The right plan is to have pieces 
of string fastened across the day nursery, or in 
a passage, on which to susj^end the child’s clothes 
from Ix'd-time till next morning. Where there is 
no day nursery, and no available space for hanging 
clothes on lines, they can at least be aired on 
chairs in the room where the children sleep, if 
the windows are lell open to provide the entry 
of flesh air 


COMMON AILMENT.S AND 
THOR TREATMENT 

CfliiiiHutii from past 1344, i'att it 


Gout {continued). The ticalment of gout 
consists chiefly m attention to a hygienic mode 
of life Temperate livinij, simple meals, 
moderate eating, the open-air hfc, and plenty 
of exercise are absolutely essential Lack 
of attention to these jioints results ui rapid 
progression of the disease. Baths arc ex- 
tremely useful to keep the skin active. A 
tepid or cold bath w'lth brisk friction every 
morning, and an occasional Turkish bath, help 
the skin to eliminate waste matters from the 
blood. The patient should wear woollen under- 
clothing, and avoid sudden alterations m tem- 
perature. Diet IS of the greatest importance 
All food should be reduced in quantity. Butcher’s 
meat should be taken very sparingly, a small 
Quantity once a day. Three simple meals a 
day, consistmg of well -cooked, plain food, must 
be the rule, 'llie best dnnk is an abundance of 
pure water, which helps the excretion of waste 
matters. Sweet wines and malt Ik^uots must 
be given up, the least harmful alcoholic beverage 


being a little plain wluskv or brandy and water. 
Mmcrdl w'aters can be taken in any quantity, 
whilst the mineral whalers of Buxton, Harro- 
gate and Bath are w'cll suited for gouty people ; 
but modified diet, early hours, systematic 
exercise out of doois, and regular bathing of 
the skin are measures which all gouty people can 
follow at home, and they arc in themselves a 
very important part of the cure at all mineral 
springs 

During an acute attack, milk diet, consisting 
chiefly of milk and barley water, must be strictly 
enforced. Some of the dishes which should be 
avoided by gouty people arc pastry, sweets, 
greasy foods, sugar, hot bread, and rich foods. 
Fresh vegetables and fruits, except bananas 
and strawberries, may be taken. Fish, chicken, 
and light diet generally are to be recommended, 
whilst recently doctors have been advising the 
restriction of salt with the foods, as it is said to 
favour the deposit of sodium, salt, anti uric acid 
about the joints. 
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A purgative should be taken at the beginning 
of an attack and saline mineral waters twice 
a dav. Medicinal treatment must be ordered 
by the physician, who will also advise sedative 
lotions for bathing the • inflamed joints. The 
joint must be wrapped in cotton-wool and kept 
at rest. 

Grey Hair. Premature greyness is very 
often associated with some general health 
condition, and whenever a woman finds 
that her hair is turning grey she should 
try to discover if there is any cause which she 
can deal with. 

Neuralgia and frequent headaches of the 
nervous type encourage early grcyncss, and 
everyone knows that sudden, depressing emotion 
affects the colour of the hair, Over-ivork and 
worry, and even indigestion, by depressing the 
health, take away from the colour and vitality 
of the hair, causing the natural pigment to 
fade. 

In many cases, also, some local condition, 
such as dandrufT, is the real cause of the trouble, 
and the scalp should always be carefully 
examined, and any unhealthy condition treated 
at once. One sign that the hair is losing its 
vitality and colour is an unnatuial dryness, 
the hair appears to become brittle and to 
split Under such circumstances massage with 
a little olive oil, by nourishing the hair-bulbs, 
may prevent the hair turning grey 

An.imiia is a veiy common cause of premature 
greyness, the loss of colour IxMng due to the 
poorly nourished condition of the scalp, with 
impoverished blood. In such cases a course 
of iron tonics will probably arrest the con- 
dition altogether, espcx-ially if a little bril- 
liantmc or olive oil is used to counteract any 
dryne.ss. 

** Growing* Pains ** m children should never be 
neglected, as their presence suggests a rheumatic 
condition which, if untreated, may be the cause 
of serious liea.t disease. The subject was cxin- 
sidered under the article on Children’s Kheu- 
matism (l*agf 510, Vol 1 , Evtav Woman's 
Encyclopajdia). In most cases the wisest 
plan IS to put the child to bed, and give milk 
diet, and, when the pains aic at all severe, 
certain medicines are necessary, which must 
be prescribc*d by a doctor. 'Hie pains are 
caused by a rheumatic poison irritating the 
joints and the insertions of the muscles, and 
It is this same poison which causes an inflam- 
mation of the delicate valves of the heart, 
thus crippling the child's health seriously in 
after life. 

Gums (Tender). Tenderness or sponginess 
of the gums is sometimes present in acute 
fevers, and it is a very marked feature of 
.scurvy, a mild form of which may be caused 
by improper diet An insufTicient amount 
of fresh food, especially fresh fruits and 
vegetables, sometimes causes a scorbutic ten- 
dency m young children with tenderness of 
the gums and general debility. Attention to 
diet and the provision of plenty of fresh milk is 
called for. 

When tenderness of the gums is due to defec- 
tive teeth, these should be attended to at once. 
Tincture of myrrh and hot water, in the strength 
of a teaspoonful to half a pint, makes an 
excellent mouth wash for tender gums. 

Habit Spasms. Amongst young children, 
certain spasmodic movements of the muscles 
of the face or limbs are fairly common. The 
child has a habit of twitchmg his eyelids and 
making peculiar gnmaces or spasmodic move- 


ments of the arms. Perhaps the head' is 
shaken, or the shoulders atoptly shrugged, 
and the spasm is repeated at regular intervals, 
and appears under any excitement or emotion. 
In nearly every case the child's general health 
IS not very good. He may be out of sorts or 
growing too quickly, and sometimes there is 
a history of nervousness in the family. Under 
no circumstances should the child be nagged 
at, or constantly reproved and found fault 
with, as this simply increases liis nervous- 
ness, and the habit becomes more marked. The 
best thing for such a child is to give him plenty 
of outdoor hfe, with simple diet and regular 
sleep. Heavy lessons should not be permitted, 
and every effort must be made to get the child 
into a good state of health Rhythmical physical 
culture exercises, such as have been desenbed 
under the nursery section of the " Medical 
Book," will do a great deal to counteract these 
spasmodic muscular movements 

Habit spasms are often associated with 
adenoids, so that in every case the nose should 
be examined for any vegetation growths, which 
must, of course, be removed. Another common 
cause of spasms is eye defect, and sometimes 
the provision of glasses, to correct the error of 
refraction, is all 1 hat is necessary. 

Ihe glasses should in every case be prescribed 
by an oculist. 

The stress of examination work will in all 
cases accentuate any habit spasms, and it is 
far better not to allow these children to over- 
tax their brains by severe school work and 
competitive examinations A quiet life, free 
from abnormal excitement, with a prolonged 
stay in the country, will have a wonderfully 
beneficial effect upon any bad cases It is never 
wise to leave a child to “ grow out ” of any habit 
spasm without extra care and treatment, because 
the presence of any such condition indicates that 
the nervous and physical health is below par 
A course of cod -liver oil should be given 
if the child shows such evidences of poor 
nutrition as excessive thinness, pallor, or 
lassitude. Simple, nourishing food is, of course, 
important 

Hay-fever is a catarrh of the nose and eyes 
which comes on in summer or autumn Certain 
people seem to be peculiarly susceptible to hay- 
fever, which IS said to be due to the irritation of 
the mucous membrane of the nose and eyes 
by the pollen of flowers. Tlie affection very 
often appears during the haymaking season, 
year after year Those who suffer from 
hay-fever say that they cannot go within 
any distance of a hay -field without contracting 
this catarrhal affection, which is sometimes of a 
very depressing type. It may be ushered in by 
sneezing, wdiich is followed by running of the 
eyes and nose, and all the symptoms of cold m 
the head. Sufferers from hay-fever try all sorts 
of things to prevent an attack. Qumine and 
iron arc said to cut short an attack, and hay- 
fever may often be prevented by smearing 
the inside of the nostrils 'with carboksed 
vasehne or zinc ointment, which prevents 
the irritating pollen reaching the mucous 
membrane. 

In cases of long-standing hay-fever the 
hning membrane of the nose seems to become 
affected, and cauterisation of the nose and 
respiratory passages will help the condition 
and may prevent further attacks. Douching 
with hot water at the begummg of an attack 
often cuts it short. 

To bo continued. 
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This section of Every Woman’s Encyci op-Edia will deal with all phases and aspects of Court 
and social life. It will contain authoritative articles upon : 

Presentations and other Pune- 

Card Parties 

The Fashionable Resorts of 

iions 

Dances 

Ruiope 

Court Balls 

At Homes 

Great Social Positions Occupied 

The Art of Entertaining 

Garden PartieSy 

hy Women 

Dinner Parties^ etc. 

tf/t., eh. 

Etiquette for all Occasions , etc. 


WOMEN IN GREAT SOCIAL POSITIONS 

ConttMtud from fat'f fits, t'mt it 

THE MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


American Pomp and Ceremonial— Some Famous Wives of Famous Presidents— The Social 


Evolution of Washington— Mistress of the 

"The building over which the “ fust lady 
* in the States " reigns is not pre- 
tentious . Indeed, Mr. Bryce, the present 
ij^ritish Ambassador to America, has de- 
scribed it as having the “ an of a laige 
suburban villa rather than of a palace,” 
and from time to time it has been suggested 
that the White House should be lebuilt, in 
order to make it — from an ai chitectui al 
point of view, at any rate —a more imiiosing 
and impressive residence for the President 
of the land of dollars. 

The Centre of American Social Life 

But, although the White House is but 
comparatively a small, two-storeyed building, 
170 feet long by 86 feet deep, i1 is the hub, 
not only of pohtical and official hie, but 
also of social life in the States, in spite of 
the fact that American society displays 
much of its wealth and magnificence in 
New^ York. 

Under the brilliant regime of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and that of Mrs. Taft, Washington 
has acquired remarkable distinction in the 
social world, and these tv'O ladies rank w’lth 
Mrs James Madison (Dolly Madison), w'ho.se 
husband was president of the States at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
whose brilliant entertainments are a raattci 
of history as the most famous of tlic 
mistresses of the White House Dunng the 
presidency of Mr. McKinley and that of 
Mr. Cleveland the glories of Washington 
wraned. Mrs. Cleveland, the only bride of a 
president married at the White House, and the 
mother of the only cliild of a president bom in 
the White House, cared little for society, and 
her husband even less, while the fact that 
Mrs. McKinley was an invahd prevented her 


White House, a Great ‘but Onerous Position 

fiom entertaining other than in connection 
w ith olfw led functions But even entertain- 
ments .such as these are a severe tax on the 
health and strength of the strongest of women. 

When Mrs Itoosevclt came to the White 
House, in 1001, a new era w'tis inaugurated. 
It IS true that she followed the programme 
of official entertainments which is governed 
by laws of jncccdcnce as immutable as the 
law's ol the Modes and Persians , but she 
instituted several innovations — ^innovations 
maintained by Mni> Taft, a bnlliant and 
accomplished woman, wlio has been the 
sharer of her husband’s joys, ambitions, and 
soriows since she mariied him, m 1886, 
when he was a struggling lawyer in Ohio. 
Mis Roosevelt practically reconstructed the 
social life of the White House She did not 
dcpait fiom the formality and stateliness 
which have marked all official functions 
here foi a century past, but s’ ^ instituted a 
number of scmi-i)i ivatc cnieitainments, 
dinners, musicales, and teas, to which iwre- 
sentatives of the iashionablc sets of New 
York, Boston, Philadcljihia, and Baltimore 
were inv'itcd. 

The Ideal Wife for a PrealJent 

” You know', of course,” said President 
Roosevelt once, ” that Mrs. Roosevelt is as 
near a jiattern president’s wife as could be 
made She is so broad in her vision, and 
yet so conscientious in her action. That 
woman is a wonder,” he continued,' 
enthusiastically, w'armmg to his sul^ect. 

The musicales institute by Mrs. Roosevelt 
usually began at ten o’clock, and so popular 
did they prove that Mrs. Taft, who, like 
Mrs Roosevelt, is an accomplished musician, 
decided to continue them. 
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She also arrived at a similar decision in 
regard to “ the weekly meetings of Cabinet 
women," instituted by Mrs. Roosevelt The 
latter hit upon the happy idea of enlisting 
the advice and help of the wives of members 
of the Cabinet in her scmi-jiiiv»ile social 
affairs, as well as in those of an official 
character If a sot lal c\ ent were impeiuhng, 
she summoned them in a body, ,ind in the 
handsome ov.il-shajied libraiy on tlic second 
floor of the White House they discussed 
together plans for its success These little 
meetings were the foundation for the joke 
wliKlifoiind 
Its way into 
the news- 
pa j> e rs to 
the effect 
that Mrs 
Roosevel t 
hiul staited 
ti feminine 
Cabinet, 
which met 
at the Stimc 
time as the 
jiiesident 's 
.id vise rs, 
and disc nss- 
ed m.itteis 
of slat e 
The same 
story was 
r ej) e <it ed 
when Mis 
T.ift con- 
tinued the 
j) r a c 1 1 1 e, 
but, of 

COUlSC, It IS 

111 e 1 e 1 y 
social, not 
state mat- 
ters, whu'h 
ai e disc uss- 
cd at these 
gathciings 

T h c n , 
too, it was 
Mrs. Roose- 
\ e 1 1 W' h o 
introdii c e d 
the famous 
teas at the 
W h 1 t e 
House, and 
hcie again 
Mrs Taft 
is following the examjde of her picdecessor 
Foi her afternoons-at-home .iiid teas. Mis 
Taft merely sends hei visiting caul, on wdiich 
IS engraved, " Mis William Taft," and under- 
neath the name aic penned the words, “ will 
be glad to ha\e you come and take a cup of 

tea with her on , at five o’clock ” 

The card is enclosed in .i little w lute en\ elope, 
which bcais the legend " White House" m 
Sliver letters in its upper left-hand corner. 

'* Washington is ahvays filled wuth 
strangers," Mrs Roosevelt said one day. 


speaking of her teas, " and 1 have started this 
manner of entertainment in order to give 
them the opportunity of seeing the inside 
of the historical home’ of the presidents and 
a little of Its social life I know the great 
veneration the American people have for the 
office of the presidency, ancl I feel that, as 
far as possible, they should meet their chief 
executive, and sec the way in which ho 
lives " 

Ample ojiportunity of visiting the White 
House, however, is afforded to Americans 
during the official social season To a 

certain cx- 
tent, of 
course, each 
president 
regulates his 
own enter- 
taining and 
reception s, 
but, as 
already i n- 
1 1 m at ed , 
t h e re arc 
cci tain f unc- 
1 1 o n s pre- 
scribed b y 
custom 
which must 
be held, ex- 
cept in case 
of mourn- 
ing The 
offioialsocial 
sc.isonopens 
in Dec em- 
ber, w' hen 
the p r e s 1- 
dont gives 
his Cabinet 
dinner. This 
includes 
every Cabi- 
net member 
and the wife 
of every 
(' a b 1 n e t 
member, to- 
gether with 
such diplo- 
m a 1 1 s 1 s, 
army and 
navy ofli- 
ccrs.govern- 
mental dig- 
nitaries, and 
other official 
persons, as the president may see fit to 
invite And here it might be mentioned 
that a dinner invitation to the White House 
IS like a command from the King in England. 
It IS no valid excuse to say that you have 
asked guests to your own house for the same 
evening , your dinner must be postponed, 
oi must be served in your absence. 

The piesident also gives a series of 
dinners, usually on Thursdays, to the 
meml^rs of the Supreme Court, for instance, 
the Diplomatic Corps, and the Judiaary. 



MRS TAFT 

A woman of exceeding tact and charm whose wide experience and knowledge of the world 
make her peculiarly welUfitted for her onerous and lofty position 

Photo, Harm {- Lwin^' 
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Then follow receptions to the members of 
Congress, and to the Army and Navy. 

The most elaborate, however, is the 
official reception on New Year’s Day. The 
attendance at this reception re»achcd great ei 
numbers during President Roosevelt’s 
presidency than beipre On one New Year's 
Day it w^as estimated that he and Mrs 
Roosevelt shook hands with more than 
6,000 persons, the line taking some three 
hours to pass the dais on which they stood 
Large numbers of persons go to W ashing! on 
every year specially lor this event It 
begins at eleven o’clock in I he morning, 
and after the members of llie Cabinet, 
Diplomatic Corps, senators, reprc‘'entati\es, 
and distinguished visitors, ambassadors, 
envoys, etc , have been received, the gencial 
public are admitted 

An Accessible Rnler 

It IS, of course, the proud boast of the 
democratic Yankee that the president is 
accessible — and must be accessible — to any 
American citi/en ivho wishes to shake him by 
the hand and inciuire aftci his health This 
was so at onetime . but the mannci m which 
the public abused the privilege by o\ei- 
runnmg the White House and damaging its 
contents through overciow'ding, led to the 
privilege being curtailed On one occasion 
such a throng rushed in when the doors 
w'Cie opened, that tw^o great cheeses whicli 
had been piovided tor hungiy guests weie 
throw’n to the floor and trodcleu into a 
gieasy pulp all ovei the carjicts Now, 
however, the leccptions are legiilalcd bv 
cards of invitation, and people who wish to 
sec the president and his wife aie asked to 
attend some jiaiticulai rccejition, and not 
all or any of the senes 

Many amusing stones have been told of 
the quaint visitors to the White House, 
particularly at the time when Abiaham 
Lincoln w'as jnesident Lincoln had a 


habit of bringing the most unconventional 
people in to dinner in the most uncon- 
ventional way. One day an old neighbour 
of his from Illinois, a p^ortly farmer, sat 
at his table Stewed chicken w'as served. 
The- visitor accidentally swallow^ed, or partly 
swallowed, a small bone Choking violently, 
and struggling to remove it tiom his throat, 
he finally thicw it across the table, where it 
hit anolhei guest on the forehead. As soon 
as the stout Illinoisan recovered from his 
confusion, he congiatulated the guest that 
the bone which hit him had not been a leg. 

The First Days of the White House 

Times have changed somcw'hat since the 
first mistress of the White House — ^Mis. 
John Adams — took command in 1800. 
Martha Washington never lived m the 
White House, foi the “ Father of His 
Country " had ceased to be president when 
the scat of the Government was moved to 
Washington. Mis Adams travelled to 
Washington by stage coacli, and got lost 111 
the woods outside Baltimore When she did 
reach the White House, she faced a tragedy. 
Theie was not a single mirror in the place; 
no lights, bells, nor any means of heating the 
building Mis Adams had scarcely got 
inside the White House, however, when she 
received a note fiom Mrs Washington, 
The same messenger who bi ought the note 
als(i brought a haunch of venison and an 
invitation to visit Mis Washington at 
Mount Vcinon Mis Adams was so ill- 
jfleased vMtli the WHiite House that she 
accepted the invitation the vciy next v\cek, 
but, for all that, she faced the problems 
which confioiitcd her, and soon brought 
ordei out of chaos Indeed, on the first 
day of the yc.ii 1801 J’lesidcnt and Mrs. 
Adams gave the first New Vcai’s reception 
in the WHiite House, and the custom has 
been fijllowcd umnlerruiitcdly by each 
] icsidcnt for 110 y'cais 



The White House. Weshington, the offieiel residence of the President of the United States of Ameriee, end the centre of both the 
political and the social life of the nation PAoto, Umfenuo0,i&‘ V,iArwoc,i 
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But the White House of those days is 
not the White House of to-day. During the 
war between America and Great Britain, from 
1812 to 1814, the, Bntish soldiers captured 
the American capital. President Madison 
was about to give a banquet the evening 
the English marched into the place The 
dinner was duly eaten, not by the president’s 
guests, but by the officers of an English 
regiment, and the While House and all the 
public offices were subsequently burned 
down. Four years later, the White House 
was restored, and it has ever since been the 
more or less peaceful home of George 
Washington's successors. 

White Houm Debutante* 

Not only has it been the scene of many 
momentous political gatlicrings, but also it 
has witnessed many happy events in the 
lives of those who have resided Ihere. 
Not long ago, Miss Helen Taft, the pi csidcnt's 
only daughter, made her dehut there on an 
occasion when iiracticdlly <ill official 
Washington was represented among the 
1*500 guests who attended The White 
House, however, was equal to the 
occasion, for it is said to be capable 
of accommodating nearly 3,000 guests at a 
time. As every hostess of social standing 
111 Washington on such occasions gucs at 
least one dance in honour of the debutante, a 
season of gaiety is the certain outcome of 
the imiiortant event 

Miss Taft makes the thiitecnth White 
House debutante Piesident Grant’s daughter 
Nellie w’as the fiist, while Miss Alice 
and Miss Ethel Roosevelt were both 
fortunate m their "toming out” during 
their father’s tenancy of the White 
House Nellie Giant was also mairicd 
from the White House during her father’s 
presidency, while the wedding of Miss 
Alice Roosevelt to Mr Niiliolas Longwoith 
in the Wliite House w'lll live long in 
Ameiican memories as the most sjilendid 
event in the history of this famous 
dwelling. 

An Onerou* Post 

Both Mrs. Roosevelt and Mis Taft, of 
course, have been extremely fortunate m 
having daughters old enough to assist them 
m their duties A very clever and accom- 
plished gill, Mhss Taft hcLs jiioved of great 
help to her mother in the management of 
then historic home And an idea of the 
work entailed may be gathered from the fact 
that every morning when the m«njority of 
society matrons of Washington w'eic still 
asleep Mrs. Roosevelt could be found seated 
at her desk attending to the details of the 
domestic arrangements for the day. Mrs. 
Taft, too, finds it necessary to be' equally 
energetic, and here it might be mentioned 
that the demands upon the time of the 
president’s wife are such that the rule 
instituted by Mrs. Adams that the president's 
wife cannot make calls is still stnctly 
observed. By another unwritten law of 


etiquette, neither the President nor his wife 
can accept invitations to formal dinner 
parties. He can attend none but Cabinet 
dinners, and his wife can only be present at 
small, informal dinners^ with relatives or 
great personal fnends. 

The Preeident'e Family 

Like Mrs Roosevelt, Mrs. Taft is passion- 
ately devoted to her children, and, in spite 
of her manifold duties, is still their chief 
companion They idolise their clever mother, 
and she, in turn, is proud of the fact that 
her eldest boy, Robert, has carried all before 
him at college, that Helen has also dis- 
tinguished herself by her scholarly abilities, 
and that the youngest child, Charlie, 
promises to be equally clever. It was 
Charlie, by the way, w'ho, when his father 
was going to make a speech one day, said 
to some of his chums in his frank, free, and 
easy manner, " Come on, fellows ; pop's 
going to spout ; let's go and hear him.” 
It is also related of him that on one occasion 
when Helen was a child m the Philippines, 
she wcis once left in charge of Charlie The 
boy disappeared, and could not be found. 
A severe storm, such as the Philippine 
Islands only experience, threatened to break, 
and for a time everybody w'as nearly frantic 
with anxiety But Mrss Taft was not 
anxious She calmly sat in the library of the 
house, and said, ‘‘If it weic anyone but 
Charlie, he would get wet But Charlie 
knows wdien to quit He will be back before 
the flood comes ” And he was Like her 
mother. Miss Taft believes in the common- 
sense of the Tafts 

A Helpmate Indeed 

It IS doubtful if any former mistress of the 
\Mute House has gained more popularity 
than Mrs Taft, who is much less formal and 
moie actessible than Mrs Roosevelt. She 
is a woman of exceeding charm and tact, 
has travelled widely, and gained that know- 
ledge of men and w’omen which is a valuable 
asset to one m her po.sition. A journey of six 
thousand miles on the Siberian Railway, a 
visit to Japan, the Philippines, Russia and 
I*cru, to say nothing of traversing the 
length and breadth of America, are all 
included m her travel experiences Mr. Taft 
himself is the first to admit how much he 
owes to the loving help of his wife. Again, 
Mrs Taft is a thoioughly practical woman, 
and one who is not ashamed to own that 
she practises economy when economy is 
desired “ How is it,” she was once asked, 
“ that you have so many satin gowns for 
formal wear in winter ? ” ” Well, they 

clean without showing wear,” frankly 
replied Mrs Taft. Pursuing the question of 
dress still further, the inquirer asked, ” On 
what income, Mrs. Taft, do you think a 
woman can dress adequately ? ” ” On what 

income she can get,” promptly replied 
Mrs. Taft. Such is the woman who reigns 
as mistress of the White House. 
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ETEQUETTE FOR GIRLS 


By “ MADGE ” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

The High'School Girl and her Manners — Love as an Ameliorator ol Brusqueness — The Politeness 
of Looking One’s Best— Continental Opinion of English Manners— The Golden Mean of Geniality in 
Travelling with Strangers — The Iron Duke’s Axiom — Etiquette of Addressing Social Inferiors Abroad 


“ Che has such pretty manners,” is said 
of many an English girl, and it is 
a cordial to a mother’s heart to hear the 
words spoken of her daughter 

A close observer asserts that a high-school 
girl can be told by her manner for three 
or four years after she has left school She 
detects in her a lone of conscious superiority 
w’hich IS at war wuth good manners. This 
may be but an individual impression Were 
It universal, it would be regrettable 

Egoism IS a masculine rather than a 
feminine foible, but in men, howwer young. 
It does not exclude iiohte behaviour towards 
those of greater age and superior position. 
Unfortunatel} , the high-school girl fre- 
quently allows her sense of superiority to 
do so Her manner is bi usque to ' degree 
when she is conveising with her seniors, or, 
if not actually brusque, it is offensively 
tolerant ” I am listening to you with 
patience, though you arc absurdly old and 
bore me greatly,” is what her attitude and 
expression apjicar to convey The girl, in her 
youthful crudeness, has just sufficient hold 
upion good m.inncrs to convey her real lack 
of them It IS but natural that her sym- 
pathies and inclination should be towaicls 
youth, that she should feel the peculiar 
antagonism, slight but well-defined, that 
exists betw’een > oung and old If she lias not 
enjoyed the gentle home-training that is 
the sole antidote to the hard, curt manner of 
school life, she wnll be rather an unpleasant 
companion to her elders, and not always a 
pleasant one to her compeers 

Love, the Antidote to Brusqueness 

Being somewhat inclined to despise social 
amenities, she thinks politeness a foolish 
thing, not worth bothering about Her 
best chance of escaping from this delusion 
is to contract an affectionate admiration for 
some gentle-mannered teacher, a romantic 
attachment in which so many girls delight 
She then becomes a faithful copyist, and 
delights her mother and friends by the 
agieeablc change in her behaviour 

Or there may be another cause at work. 
The girl may fall m love, and just as she 
tries to look her best in exterior, so will she 
endeavour to don all TOssible graces and 
the gentler qualities ox heart and mind. 


The result of her efforts will soon be visible 
in her manner 

No longer does she defy the convention - 
alitics No one is now more particular than 
she to fulfil to the very letter of the law the 
requirements expected of her Instead of 
Ixjing guilty of the rudeness involved in 
carelessness in dress and neglect of appear- 
ances, she IS as solicitous in these matters 
as she was formerly negligent. Hair once 
untidy and unkempt is now bruslied to 
burnished brightness Neckwear, signally a 
sufferer at the hands of c tireless youth, is 
now remarkable for its finish and neatness. 
The belt, a fellow-victim in previous condi- 
tions, IS now adjusted to a nicety, and 
certainly pulled taut The gown and coat 
are brushed Buttons ,ind shoelaces are 
no longer hanging loose nor grey with 
age The bad manners indicated by in- 
difference to the good opinion of others 
are rejilaccd by the most anx'ous attention 
to secure it 

The Etiquette of Dress 

With regard to dress, it is in very bad form 
to go to an afternoon party in morning 
costume A girl m.iy reg.ird herself as too 
insignificant a being for it to matter much 
what she wears Unimportant she may be, 
but she .should dress from the point of view 
of her hostess’s importance, not from that 
of her ow'n humility 

A girl invited to drive in the Park with a 
friend of her mother gave great offence by 
wearing a shabby tweed suit and a stitched 
cloth hat, the occasion being a summer 
aficinoon in the height of the season She 
was never invited again, and sometimes 
wonders why Another girl, asked to go to 
a cricket match with the wife of a head- 
ma.stcr. appeared on the scene m a crushed 
white cotton gown, no gloves, and a knitted 
scarlet brewer's cap She, too, received no 
more invitations , and possibly she, too, 
wonders why 

But very often the girl who is invited out 
for some afternoon expedition makes as 
careful a toilet as circumstances will permit. 
If she has but a limited wardrobe she will 
at least take care that everything she wears 
shall be as perfect as she can make it. First 
of all, she sees to it that her shoes are wdl 
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polished — a point too often neglected — and 
th%t her gloves are fit for the occasion. If 
not, she had better stay away. Shabby 
gloves are a terrible indictment and shabby 
shoes are only a small degree less so. 

When a girl has but a tiny dress allow- 
ance, she finds it a serious tax to be always 
dressed well enough to appear in society, 
an endless task of hook and eye and tape and 
button-sewing, of furbishing and mending, 
altering and sponging, brushing and pressing 
Wonders may be accomplished by this 
unremitting industry, and there arc girls 
who even manage to make a better appear- 
ance than others with ten tunes their dress 
allowance. 

Why PoralgneM Dislike Us 

English girls, if they would but realise it, 
have unique opportunities when travelling 
of commending our islands and their inhabit- 
ants to those of other countries. 

There is, unfortunately, no doubt of the 
fact that many nations dislike English 
people extremely. We are considered arro- 
ant, disagreeable, fault-finding, disdainful, 
aid to please and ill-mannered. And some 
travelling English seem to take pains to live 
down to this estimate of them They behave 
detestably They appear to think that the 
world was made for them, that all foreign 
nations arc merely suburbs of the British 
Isles, and that Bn tons who visit any part 
of tliese suburbs are doing it a great favour 
Of such men and women there is still a 
dcpressingly large number They go into 
churches where people arc kneeling in 
prayer, and they laugh and bilk their 
loudest . they tramp al^ut, commenting on 
the monuments, the glass, the architecture, 
and reading aloud from guide-books 

In the streets they make remarks of a 
personal nature about those they meet, 
forgetting that English is now almost 
universally understood upon the Continent, 
and is rapidly replacing French as the 
universal language. 

The Englljhwoman on the Continent 

In hotels tlie haughty demeanour of 
British visitors has become a by-word At 
one huge caravanserai, the little French 
manageress said to a visitor “ You English, 
madame ? I can scarcely believe it The 
English Udies are so abrupt in manner ” 
^metimes it is the national shyness that 
gives ground for this impression, but it is 
too often caused by a lack of consideration. 
Therefore, let the travelling English girl set 
herself to do what in her lies to remove this 
disagreeable impression, to be polite and 

f jntle. ]ust as though she were at home in 
ngland, and to be considerate and thought- 
ful about the convenience of others 

" The English are so stiff, so cold 1 ’’ is a 
common complaint. " Even your young 
|[irls have such stand-ofi manners I ” And, 
indeed, few iiave the secret of that genial 
courtesy which is a letter of recommendation 
for its possessor. 


At hotds and restaurants, and during very 
long train journeys on the Continent, there 
is a continual demand made on one’s polite- 
ness by those one meets. English stiffness 
must be starched inde^ if it can be proof 
against companionship in a railway esurriage 
from Pans to Constantinople. Effusiveness 
is not expected nor required, but civility 
should always be forthcoming. 

An English girl can always win her way if 
she so chooses. Usually the subject of admira- 
tion for her figure, her complexion, and hair, 
she would find Carman, French, or Italian 
girls very ready to make friends. But their 
overtures are often met with chilly un- 
resjxmsiveness. Why not converse ? Even 
if not fluent in the stranger’s language, one’s 
mistakes arc only something to laugh at, and 
often a tiring journey passes quickly in 
exchanging ideas with some lively com- 
panion Friendships have been begun this 
way. and have continued throughout life. 

At the same time, one must guard against 
undesirable acquaintanceships It is possible 
to be civil, even genial, without being 
cordial or entering upon close companion- 
ship with strangers of whom nothing is 
known beyond what they choose to tell. 

A Lesson from the Duke of Wellington 

At foreign hotels, and in most of the 
restaurants abroad, the proprietor or manager 
exjiccts jjolite recognition from his visitors. 
Unaccustomed to anything of the kind at 
home, the English girl fails to return the 
polite bow with which she is greeted on 
entenng, and again on leaving If she 
bestows a hasty nod in return for the 
respectful salutation, it is something, but 
certainly not enough 

Was it not the great Duke of Wellington 
who, meeting one of his tradesmen who 
raised his hat. took off his own in response ? 
His companion remarked, “ What, you 
uncover to a fellow like that ? ” 

“ Certainly," said the duke " Would 
you have me allow him to outdo me in 
pohteness ? " 

Another matter in which English travellers 
need a reminder is as to the correct and polite 
mode of addressing persons of infenor social 
jjosition — chambermaids, shopgirls, tele- 
graph clerks, post-office officials, concierges, 
tradesfolk Madame, monsieur, made- 
moiselle, mem lierr, franlein, signor, signora, 
signonna are easily pronounced, and should 
be freely used when travelling in France, 
Germany, Italy. To omit this point of polite- 
ness IS to hurt the feeling 01 those accus- 
tomed to this civility It also gives them the 
idea that we are deliberately rude, and they 
are sometimes deliberately rude in return. 

Rudeness is met with rudeness, gentle- 
ness with gentleness. A scowl is received 
w'lth a frown, and a smile is rewarded 
with a pleasant look. " With whatsoever 
measure ye mete, therewith shall it be 
measured out unto you." The good words 
are very true with regard to manners. 

To be continued. 
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In this important section of E\ kry Woman’s Encyclopiuii a every aspect of dress will be dealt 
with by practical and c'cpcrienced writers. The history of dress from earliest times will he told, and 
practical and useful information will he p^ivcn in . 


Home Dressmakintf 


How to Cut Pattern'! 
Methods ^ SelJ -measure- 
ment 

Colour Contrasts 

Boots and Shoes 


Honu Tailoring 
Rcpri \t ntative Fashions 
Faiuy Diew 

Alteration oj Clothes, etc. 

I Purs 


Choice 

How to Keep in Good Condition 
How to Soften Leather, etc. 


Choue 

How to Present, etc. 
How to Oiteet P'laitds 


Millinery 

Liisons in Hat Trimming 
Hmv to Make a Shape 
Hmv to Cm I hi at hers 
J'hnvei r, lJal-pin\, Colours, etc. 

Gloves 

Chou € 

Cleaning, etc. 

Jewellery, etc. 


SECRETS OF SMART DRESSING 


Adjustment and Shape of the Collar— How High Shoulders may be Apparently Reduced in Height- 
Altering the Slope of the Waist-line — T he Correct Hang of a Skirt — Hints as to Choice of Millinery 
and Hairdressing— Becoming Colours 


It is not intended to dc«d with the pre- 
* vailing fashions in this article, hut the hints 
here given dCtil with some of the minor 
details of dress that will 
never be out of flate, .ind 
whuli make a great 
ditfcrcMiee to a woman’s 
appeal ance 

Why IS it tliat some 
- , „ . . ,1 w’omen. dressed in the 

vJSrn itshcIldli hStd plainest, simplest clothes, 
out in front look WCll, whllc othOfS 

never look nice, although tlicv spend twice 
the amount ? The reason, jirobably, is to be 
found in some sucli detail as that the first 
has her w'aist-linc and skirt-cdgc slightly 
higher at the back than in the front There 
are many other touches of this sort which 
can be noticed 



The Importance of the Collar 

For instance, the adjustment of the collar 
is very important, and tan make or mar a 
costume The w'oman with a round face 
and the hint of a double chin should be very 
caieful as to the height and lightness of her 
collar , if It IS either too high or loo tight, 
it will cause her face to look rounder and 
fatter than it actually is (3n the other 
hand, it must not be low enough to look 
slovenly, and, though fitting comfortably, 
almost loosely, round the neck, it must be 
very carefully boned and stifiened, so that it 


stands up as unwrmKled as though it fitted 
lightly If, ho\vt‘vcr. a high collar is pre- 
Icrrccl, it siiould be hollowed out in front. 
(See Fig I ) 

It IS, jierhajis, the best shape of all for 
the thubby woman, though, even so, it must 
not fit too light 1> 

The fashion ol wealing frilling at the top 
of the collar is a boon to both round and 
Ihin-faced women, for in the first case it 
hides the slight thickness below the chin, and 
in the second case it gives the look of fluffi- 
ness and fulness th.it a thm neck needs It is 



Fig. 2. If the shoulders ere broad and straight, the sleeves should 
not profcet beyond or rise at the shoulder«line. as here shown 
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Skirt* of Smart Appearanca 

Slight figures look their best in pleated 
skirts, or in those that have some fulness at 
the back A woman whose hips are inclined 
to be stout should be careful to have the 
front panel of her ‘skirt made narrow. 
Pleats are not for her, and she should have 
licr skirts stitched or tnmmed with the 
lines running lengthways — ^never across. 

The edge of a smart walking skirt should 
be an almost imperceptible trifle higher at 
the back than at the front , this looks 
even better than a perfectly level length, 
and also allows for the inevn table drop 
which comes with wear. Of course, a droop 
at the back of a walking-length skirt will 
quite spoil the appearance of an otherwise 
well-cut garment 


Points to Remember with Regard to Shoes 
Fig. 3 Sleeves for the broad shouldered should be put in well over and Gloves 

the shoulder loint, end the fulness kept as flat and plain as possible , . , , • . , 

There arc several imj^ortant points to 
so Ixjcoming, in fact, that it is never com- mention with icgard to shoes Low-heeled 
pletely given iiji by women who pay attention shoes never look well with a smart gown , 
to details. there is nothing injurious about moderately 


How to Arrange the Shoulder* 

From the neck we come to the shoulders — 
again a very important point in the whole 
scheme of dress Some shoulders are broad, 
some narrow, some straight, some sloping, 
and the position in which a sleeve is inserted 
will tend to accentuate or dimmish these 
characteristics 

If the shoiildeis are broad and straight, do 
not have an\ thing that cither jirojccts or 
uses up at the sliouldcr-lino — the last-mcn- 
tioncd, in particular, gives a curious, shoit- 
ncckcd appearance (See Fig 2 ) Sleeves 
should be put m well over the shouldor- 
joinl, and witli the fulness kept as flat and 
plain as possible (Sec Fig 3 ) 

Narrow, sloping shoulders, on the other 
hand, should have the sleeves inserted iiglit 
on the very edge of the shoiildcr-joint, to give 
as much breadth ,is possible, and tlic sleeves 
themselves should cither be full (see Fig 4) or, 
when the fashions forbid lulncss at tlie 


high heels for Jiouse-wcar, and thej^ give a 
smart touch wliich few women can afford to 
dispense w ith Shoes or straps should never 
be at all light if the feet arc fat 

'riic same rule ajijilics to gloves, which 
should hi comfortably over a plump hand 
A woman w ilh large hands should avoid light, 
shin5’ gloves if she must wear light coloured 
gloves, those of sui'^de look smaller than 
shiny kid ones. 

The Head 

Having glanced at the different details of a 
\\ Oman's tout cusemhk from neck to heel, the 
importance of the millinery worn, or the 
style of hair-drcssing .idopted, must be men- 
tioned 

The first word of advice to everyone is 
Study your side -face Some few w’omen are 
blessed with icgular features and profiles 
that anv mode wmU suit, but for the majority 
the decision as to style is by no means so 


shoulder, should be in.scrtcd under a pleat 
which projecls just beyond the shouldcr- 
linc (Sec Fig 5 ) 

The Slight Woman 

A woman with a slightly developed figure 
should arrange the tucks or pleats of her 
bodice to end just above the bust-line, so 
that the fulness licgins just where it is most 
needed. 

The well-developed woman, on the con- 
trary, should carry the tucks or pleats 
below the bust -line, as this has a diminishing 
cfiect. 

The Position of the Wal*t-llne 

A tremendous difterence is made to the 
smartness of a woman’s appearance by 
raising the waist-lme slightly at the back, 
and the woman whose waist is inclined to 
he large should always wear a shaped, 
narrow belt, well pullecl down in the front. 
iSee Fig. 6 ) Compare the effect with that 
shown in Fig. 7 



Fig 4 . For nwTow. sloping shoulders, the sleeve should be inserted on 
the very edge of the shouMer'ioint to give am eppeerance of breadth 
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Ftg 5 if fashion forbids fulness at the shoulder, the sleeves should romnlovinn^ 1 
be inserted under a pleat that protects beyond the shoulder'Iine 4 , , 

unrelieved ngl 

simple When choosing a hat or deciding If all bl.ick 
on ii sl}le for dressing llie haii, it is most hllle wlnlc In 
important to remember that the full fate is la bed in at tli 

not the only point of view to 

be considered — - the prolilc ^ 

fe^tiires^^s^ 

an^ cxpicssion.^^^wh^ i 

Unless the fate itself is | W. 

should never wear a tin> pill- 

small lulls such 

A verv ^ 

has the of 'i 

a mushroom when wearing ;i | 

huge hat A sliorl-net ked c 

woman a 

comes ^ 

The Choice of Colours 

can be found repc<ited in the 

wearer. This rule, however, , .'T^ „ „ 

would be a difficult one to — ■< ir:/ 

adhere to by women with Fig. 6 The graceful and becoming effect pro. 

•• . ^ diicea bv r&i«na the weistrime at the beck end 


coloured hair, and light brown eyes. What 
would they do if they were to be limited to 
such colourings ! 

Blue in one of its many shades is, perhaps, 
the safest t olour ; it suits blonde and 
brunette alike, and is especially the sallow 
woman's great comfort and stand by — 
though It should be avoided by those of a 
too florid Lomplevion It has always been 
( ailed the fair girl's ( olour. and so it is, but a 
brunette, with not too much colour in her 
cliccks, also looks her best m the soft shades 
of blue .Mauve .ind green are other colours 
that can be worn ccjually well by brunette or 
blonde, but never must they be worn if the 
lace IS pale oi sallow' 

The Wearing: of Black 

Black is a v'cry dilhcult colour to wear 
successfully , it suits fair, auburn, or red- 
haiiecl folk very well, also those with good 
complexions but it should ncwci be worn 
unrelieved right up to the face 

If all black must be woin lor mourning, a 
hllle whilc‘ hilling or stoc k-collai should be 
ta keel in at the net k A brunette, especially. 



The wider end less eitrectivc 


sallow complexions, mouse- 


duced by reising the weist.line et the beck end eppearence of e weist'belt thet is worn 


bringing it down in front 


in the usual way 
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should be careful that she is not made to look 
colourless and dowdy when wearing black. 

Brown is always considered a brunette 
colour, but great care is needed in the choice 
of the shade, as so often a brown dress or hat 
makes dark brown hair look duU and dead. 
Speaking generally, brown suits a blonde 
better than a brunette, and is the colour of 
all others for the aubum-haired, as it makes 
the hair look brighter than itself, showing 
up all the red lights of the tresses. If a 
brunette does wear brown, she should choose 
a terra-cotta shade ; all shades of terra- 
cotta, shrimp pink, and pale orange being 
particularly becoming to dark people. 


Two further colours which, while cooaidfifttd 
the proper^ of the brunette, suit the hkmdo 
equally well are red — especially bright red — 
and pink, but they must-be avoid^.like 
poison by the girl with^a trace of ruddiness in 
her locks. 

One of the most lovely colours for a dark- 
haired. dark-eyed girl is “ bull-finch/’ — a 
kind of mauve-pink. 

White may be safely worn by all but the 
very stout woman 

If a woman, who hitherto has given but small 
heed to the details of her dress, will act on 
some of the hints here given she will find the 
slight extra trouble well repaid. 





INEXPENSIVE 

JEWELS 




By The Hon. Mrs. FITZROY STEWART 

Precious Stones as Investments — The Artistic Value ol the Less Costly Gems — The Various Settings 
Used in Modern Jewellery — The OpaL Its Varieties — Superstitions About Opals — The Amethyst — 
It.s History and Legendary Lore 


J EWELS for the poor is a strange-sounding 
and paradoxical phrase with which to start 
an article. But it is written with a purpose. 

Costly gems have tlicir uses ; they serve 
iis portable jiropcrty, and arc a safe invest- 
ment for money. Also they add to the 
importance of a woman’s appearance, and 
to the splendour of a smart entertainment. 
But in matters of tiistc we arc becoming 
more enlightened, and jewels mean more 
than converted capital. In these days an 
ornament fashionctl from inexpensive mate- 
rials may be both beautiful and becoming 
This new departure means much to a poor 
woman in gootl society, and even to her 
richer sister who may hot be able to spend 
large sums on her personal .idornment 
Qems Used in Art Nouveau Work 
Articles have already appeared in Every 
Woman’sEncyclop/edia on jicarls, emeralds, 
and rubies, and diamonds and sapphires will 
be dealt with on a future occasion To vary 
the theme we will now turn our attention to 
stones that arc equal in beauty, but less m 
value 

Certain jewellers in London and Pans use 
these less costly stones with fine taste and 
in a most artistic nmnner They design their 
jewels as Opie mfxed his colours — “ with 
brains.” Many of the gems arc uncut, and 
the handwork of their setting is of exquisite 
fineness In jewellery such as this the intrinsic 
value of the stones *is as naught. The point 
for the jeweller to consider is the artistic 
worth of the stones, and iheir chances of 
combination with rich — or weird — sub- 
stances. Amongst these are horn, ivory, 
copper, oxidised silver, even rare and 
precious woods, and the finest enamel. 

Among the gems used in this art nouveau 
work are opals, amethysts, garnets, zircons, 
pink, blue, and yellow topazes, turquoises, 
and white, pink, and green aquamarines. Also 
many grera stones, such as ohvines, peridots, 


green topazes, and tourmalines. There is 
also a new mauve gem called kunzite, as 
well as the semi-prccious materials, which 
include jade, coral, amber, onyx, and lapis- 
lazuli What are known as ” blister ” 

earls and fresh-water pearls, too, must not 

e forgotten 

In this article I will say a word on opals 
and amethysts. 

The opal IS one of the most beautiful of 
precious stones It was highly prized by 
the ancients Bootius, who nourished about 
A I) 475, spoke of the opal as “ the fairest 
and most pleasing of all jewels, by reason 
of its various colours And Nichols, in his old 
book, “ A Lapidary,” gives a graphic sketch 
of the opal He writes . 

” The opal hath in it the bright, fiery 
flame of the carbuncle, the fine purple of an 
amethyst, a whole sea of the emerald’s 
green glory, and every one of these shining 
with an incredible mixture and very much 
pleasure ” 

Pliny tells a strange story of how the 
Roman senator Nonius owned a fine opal, 
the size of a hazel nut, and preferred exile 
to giving up his treasure to Mark Antony. • 
Pliny saw this gem, and declared it had a 
value of over £20,000 

Opals 

Opals, m our days, vary m price from 
ten to tw'elve shillings to £2 or a carat, 
according to their quality and the colours 
which they radiate The opal is a stone which 
stands low m the table of hardness. It 
varies from 5 to 65, and m softness comes 
after the moonstone, or, as some say, after 
the turquoise 

The opal is polished with a convex surface, 
an^ never cut into facets The cabochon 
style IS preferred, since the gem is a brittle 
one, and also because by this means its 
di^lay of colour is better exhibited. 

The value of the stone lies in the depth 
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A benutiful pend«nt in aqu&m&rirfts and diamonds The delicacy 
•nd beauty of the setting and fineness of the workmanship of this 
lewcl determines its value, not the intrinsic worth of the stones 

, Photos, Recot J Press 

and variety of its colouring The best ojnils 
arc found in Hungary 'I'hcse have r.iinbow- 
like tints of pink ancl led, and «irc valued far 
more highly than the blue and green sluided 
stones that come from Queensland 

0])als arc of mnny varieties 'Phe finest 
arc called precious op<ils , tfiere are .tlso 
fire opals, black opals, harlequin opals, and 
cat’s-cye opals These latter are rare, and 
have a wavy line m the centre similar to a 
cat’s eye, and arc usually of a biight green 
colour. Australia sometimes sends us black 
opals, which show a variety of colours on a 
black ground, and arc of great beauty and 
value A harlequin opal is a stone m whuh 
the colours arc not equally diffused, but 
appear in detached patches. Certain ojials 
possess an orange-red tint, and arc known as 
fire opals These are softer than the more 

E recious kinds, and can only be used as 
rooches or pendants 'fhey occur in 
Zimapan in Mexico Indeed, no stone is 
more varied than the opal, or has more 
exquisite colourings. 

Famous Opals 

Some splendid specimens of tins gem exist, 
a few of which are surrounded by a ring of 
superstition The Imperial Cabinet of 
Vienna contains the most famous opal now 
in existence. It is 5 inches by 2J inches in 
size, and of supreme beauty and value One 
of the finest opals of modern times was owned 
and worn by the ill-fated Empress Josephine. 
It was called the “ Burning of Troy.” from the 
red fiery light that flickered over its surface. 


Another fateful stone belonged to the 
Royal family of Spam, but the lU-luck that 
it brought has now ended for ever. The 
story goes that King Alfonso XII. presented 
an opal ring to hiS young wife, Mercedes, on 
their wedding day, and her death occurred 
soon afterwards. The king then presented 
the ring to his sister-m-law, the Princess 
Christina, who died in the course of three 
months Alfonso, disticssed at these 
fatalities, resolved to wear the ring himself, 
and did so. but his own short life soon came 
to an end After his death the queen- 
regent hung the fatal riii^ round the neck 
of the Virgin of Almudena in Madrid. 

The Popularity of the Opal 

Superstition is apt to fade away in the 
strenuous life of the twentieth century, and 
our return to commonsense shows itself in 
the modern fancy for opals. October is the 
opal month, and the stone is often worn by 
women who w'cre born m October Of these 
arc Lady Dcerhuist, wife of Lord Dccr- 
hurst , and I.ady de loathe, even now better 
known as Mis Langtiy. Several society 
women have fine sets of opals and diamonds. 
Of these aie l.ady Sligo, Lady Beauchamp, 
Lady Noiah Biassey, and Lady Aline 
Vivian, sistcM to Lord Portarlington. who 
likes opals so well that she wore them as a 
biide at hei wedding Lady Beauchamp has 
a tomplcte p»uure, tiara, necklace, brooches, 
and can mgs ot big opals set in diamonds. 
This was given her by Lord Beauchamp, 
who collected them when m Australia. 

Opals have met with iqiproval by Royalty. 
Qiii'cn Victoria presented each of her 
daughters on iheir maniagf' with a set of fine 
op<iis, so these luminous gems ’re worn by 
iTincc'ss Christian, Prmci'ss Louise, Duchess 
of Argyll, and Pnneess Heniy of Battenbeig 

The opal has given use to some pretty 
fancies 1 n 
ancient Mex- 
ico it was 
held most 
sacred , the 
Crocks — who 
loved beauty 
— cared 
much for the 
opal , and 
many Turks 
still believe 
that it is 
found in no 
earthly mine, 
but descends 
from above 
m a flash of 
lightning. 

It IS not 
only the 
month jewel 
of October, 
but IS also a 
moon gem. 
and should 
be worn on 



A penduit in which the exquisite eeiourinis 
of pink, green, and blue tourmalines are 
blended to full perfection Note the lightness 
of treatment in the design 
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Monday, and by those who were bom 
under the moon as a planetary influence. 
Opals look well set in diamonds and also m 
silver, which is the moon metal. 

This stone has one defect — its extreme 
softness , and one great advantage — it can 
ever be imitated. 

The Amethyst 

The amethyst is a gem that of late has 
risen markedly in populai favour. It is the 
stone for February, and should be worn for 
luck on a Thursday 

Amethyst is the term applied to a variety 
of quartz which differs fiom common quartz 
and rock ciystal chiefly in its \iolci-blue 
and puiplish- violet colouring These tints 
aie exquisite, and make the stone, although 
not costly, most becoming as an ornament. 
It IS hard enough to scratch glass, and in the 
scale of hardness comes after the zircon and 
tourmaline, but bcfoie the })cridot, moon- 
stone, garnet, j - 

Sap^lhire A necklet of amethysts These be< 


e bom lace of stones perfectly matched in size and 
fluence. colour, which was valued in her day (also 
also m the amethyst's day) at £2,000. But now, 
although the gem is again popular, the 
extreme necklace would fail to jealise even ;^20o. 

—it can 

Royalty and Amethysta 

Royalty ever leads the way in fashion, 
and amethysts were brought into favour a 
ate has few years ago by Queen Alexandra. Her 
t is the Majesty wore a most beautiful set of ame- 
;orn for thysts and diamonds at the wedding of the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden , and 
variety since that time she has often given brooches 
quartz and pendants of these stones as wedding- 
Ict-bluc presents to her favourite god-daughters. Sfc 
sc tints also buys Scotch amethysts in Edinburgh 
Ithough and at Balmoral 

lament. The Queen of Spam added also to the 
d in the passion for amethysts She has a fancy for 
:on and this stone, and is said to prefer it as an 
moon- ornament to some of its more costly com- 

_ _ ^ panions. And Ihe 

Queen of Italy 
JKKK' has a splendid set 

of these stones, 

^ which she wore 

■IIIIIIm during a 

Windsor Castle. 

society women 

amethysts. I^ady 
^ Londonderry 

wears some in the 
jHap'v#!; form of big 

j brooches, each set 

, '' in cl border of fine 

. jpjjp diamonds. Lady 

/aiOF Lichfield has a 

. ^ panne of these 

^ ^ stones, and so has 

iUifeb Lady Chesterfield. 

) And one now sees 
Ihcir rich, purple 
; sparkle in chains. 

These Iwautiful stones have been from time rings, brOOChcS, 


Evc*rv stone immemorial a favourite with the leweller and the engraver and specimens bracelets and 
:i ,1. " I 1 from classic days are to bs seen in museums and private collections . , * 


««i af ' 11 iiulu 19 uz seen ir 

like the piovcM bial 

dog, has its day. and the history of the 
amethyst shows that it has enjoyed at least 
two “ days ” befoie its present rise m j)opu- 
laiity. In the Middle Ages it was icckoned 
as equal m value to the diamond 

Enirraved Amethysta 

Cameos and intagli of a \ cry distant 
date arc met with m amethyst As a rule, 
stones of a jialc colour iicfe used for en- 
graving lather than the daik vaiicty A 
century ago there was found in India an 
amethyst of a rich, deep violet tint, engraved 
on which was a head ot Mithndatcs, ivhich is 
said to be the finest Greek portrait in exist- 
ence. During the NajJoleonic wars, too. an 
amethyst with the head of Pan cut on it was 
taken from the Prussian Treasury and 
placed m the Uzielh collection. 

In the British Isles it enjoyed a period 
of favouij for Queen Charlotte had a neck- 


museums and private collections pendants 

Amethysts have many uses They are 
still compai atively cheap, they arc hard, 
and not easily broken, and are the only 
coloured stones that can be worn in mourn- 
ing Tiiey look at their best when worn 
by a blonde, or at any rate, b}' a woman with 
a good complexion 

They go i\cll with a yellow gown, such as 
chitfon tir cr 6 pc-dc-('hine, when worn m the 
evening The brightness of diamonds in- 
creases the beauty of amethysts, but an 
aitistic jeweller uill sometimes set them in 
pearls, in dull gold, or even in oxidised silver. 

The amethyst is a refined jewel, and, like 
the opal, seems to be ringed about with 
poetic imaginings. The ancient Greeks arc 
said to have admiied the amethyst because 
they deemed it a charm against intoxication. 
Alike in Greece, Rome, and the East it was 
beheved that wine drunk out of an amethyst 
cup would not intoxicate. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DR£SSMAKI|9& 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE / ^ 

^ami%$r m DrissmaktngfTathrtng, French Pattern ModelUng, Plam Needlework and Mtlhnery, of the 
Teachers m Trammg at the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, the ^London ’ 
Techmcal Examination Centre, etc. Author of “ Up-to^ate Dresscutting and Drafting,'* also '^The Practical 
Work of Dressmaking and Tailoring." 

TWELFTH LESSON A SIMPLE MORNING SHIRT— «onf/iiuetf 

To Blake the Slaves for the Shirt— Preparing the Calf— Attaching the Cuff ta the Sleeve— 
Putting in the Sleeve — Making the Buttonholes — ^The Sewing on of Buttons 


poLD one piece of the material for the 
* sleeves, right side out, with the two 
ed^s for the seam perfectly level, as shown 
in Diagram i. Pin, tack, and then run, or 
machme-stitch, down the seam about an 
eighth of an inch from the edge Cut off 
any uneven or frayed turnings, remove the 
tacking, and turn the sleeve over to the 
wrong side, tack down the turning, and 
stitch the seam again. Remove the tacking, 
slip the sleeve on to a sleeve-board, and pre.ss 
the scam. 

Cut a slit about two and a half inches 
long at the back of the bottom of the sleeve 
for the wrist opening ; this must be finished 
with a “ false hem ” on the under side and a 
** wrap " on the upper side. 





Dufrun 1. Maicnai folded for one sleeve, with edges of seam 
perfectly level 

For the under side cut a strip of the 
material on the straight, selvedge-wise, 
about one inch and a quarter longer than the 
ofiening, place it up the slit — right sides 
** facing ” — and the edge level with the edge 
of the oi»ning at the bottom and up the side. 
Tack it in this position, and run, or machine 
stitch, it up the side of the opening about a 
quarter of an inch from the edge Take 
out the tacking, and turn the “ false hem 
over to the wrong side of the sleeve, turn in 
the edge along the side and at the top, tack, 
and then hem it neatly to the sleeve 

For the upper side of the opening cut a 
stnp of the material on the straight, selvedge- 
wise, about two inches wide and a quarter 
of an inch longer than the opening ; place 
it up the sht — ^nght sides “ facing V — and the 
edge level with the edge of the opening at 
the bottom and up the side, tack it in this 
position, and machine stitch it up the side of 
the opening, . about a quarter of ap inch 
from the edge. Fold the strip for the 


“ wrap ** in half lengthwise, wrong side out, 
and run it across the top, turn it right side 
out, and tack it along the fold across the 
top. Turn in the edge of the under side 
of the “ wrap," tack it over the raw edge of 
the seam, and hem it neatly to the sleeve ; 
press it on the wrong side, and stitch it 
firmly across the top over the under side of 
the opening It should now appear as 
shown in Diagram 2. 



TnfJS. 

Diagram 2 Showing the "wrap ” in position, and stitched across 
the top 


Make the second sleeve m the same way, 
then pul them aside until the cuffs arc ready 
to be put on. 

Fold one of the pieces that have been 
cut for the cuffs in half lengthwise, wrong 
side out, and stitch up each 'end about a 
quarter of an inch from the edge, turn it 
right side out, and push out the corners 
carefrlly with a pair of scissors to make 
theni nice and sharp, and tack along the 
fold and down each end , turn in, and tack 
the edge of the cuff all round, press it, fold 
it in half, and place a pin at the turned-in 
edge. 

Gather round the bottom of one of the 
sleeves about half an inch from the edge, 
draw up the fulness to the size of the cuff, 
stick in a pin at the end of the gathers, 
and twist the cottom securely round over 
and under it. 

The ** wrap ’* and the ** false hem ” must 
not be gathered. 

Pm one edge of the cuff on the right side 
of the sleeve, placing the pin marking the 
middle of the cuff at the seam of the sleeve, 
regulate the gathers, and pm the cuff in 
position round it. Tack, and then fell it 
on, takiilg up each gather as in plain needle- 
work. Turn the sleeve wrong side out, and 
tack the other edge of the cuff over the 
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turnings, and hem it down to the gathers 
of the sleeve 

Turn the sleeve right side out, and machine 
stitcli down the two ends, and round the 
bottom of the cuffs. 

Gather the top of the sleeve about half an 
inch from the edge, commencing at the 
under-arm about five inc-hes from the scam, 
and gathering round to the seam 

Do the .second sleeve in the same way. 

To Find Position of Sleeve 

Put on the shirt and find the jxisition for 
the sleeve, pin the scam of the sleeve to the 
shirt, draw up the gathers to the size of 
the armhole, and arrange the fulness gradu- 
ally round, increasing it across the shoulder, 
and decreasing it again towards the back ; 
the five inches that were not gathered 
round the under-arm must 1x3 put in plain 
Pm it at inLeivals round the armhole 
Take off the shirt, and very carefully 
reverse the turnings of the armhole, turning 
them inwards — commence at the seam of 
the sleeve — Hum the fiv'c mthes that are 
plain at the under-aira,aiid then the gathers, 
taking out one pm at a lime 

Tack m the sk't'vc, tind stilt h it m by 
hand with strong cotton, alxmt half an 
null from the edge, the sleeve being held 
next the worktT 

N B — ^The sleeve must always be held next 
the worker, as in working, the side hold 
uppermost is sure to be slightly “ cased," 
and it would sjxnl the fit and appeal ance 
ol the shirt if that were " eased " 

Cut off any superfluous turnings, and 
overt a.st the armhole neatly 

NB — It is better to oveicast the arm- 
holes thrin to bind them, as, although the 
binding looks neat, it is uncomfortable, 
.IS it prevents the armhole yielding to the 
movements of the arm, and is hable to cut 
lound the armhole 

Fold the shirt together, and measure from 
the under-.irm seam to find the ixisition 
for the seam of the othei sleeve. Pm and 
then tack in the sleeve exactly to corres^iond, 
and finish the armhole m the same w. v. 

The Buttonholes 

The buttonholes must be next made. 

Instructions for working them were given 
in Part 3, page 378 But 111 these button- 
holes no hole must be “ punched " at 
either end, and they must be worked down 
the two sides and then " baned ’’ at both 
ends. 

It IS better to complete the two sides, 
and then work the bar at one end, pass the 
needle and cotton lx*tween the material, 
along one side, bring it out at the other end, 
and work the second “ bar " 

It is most imjKirtant that the slits 
should be cut perfectly straight and 
“ clean," and with a small pair of scissors 
with sharp points, such as embroidery scissors 
The buttonholes m this shirt can be worked 
either in fine twist or cotton. A thread 
long enough to work the entire buttonhole 


should be taken, as a join must be avoided. 
The needle should be threaded with the 
end of the cotton as tf comes from the reel 
[not broken off and threaded from that end 
of the length] ; so that the cotton will not 
twist and knot. 

Position of the Buttonholes 
The work must be held so that the slit 
is parallel to the worker and along the finger. 
The buttonholes in the neckband and cuffs 
should be cut horizontally — i e , with the 
stripes, not across them, and about a 
quarter of an inch from the edge, so as to 
be quite free from the extra thickness of 
the turning. There must be two button- 
holes on the nght-hand side of the neck- 
band of this shirt — as it is a deep one — and 
two buttons to correspond on the left-hand 
side The cuffs must have two button- 
holes on the upper side, and two buttons 
to correspond on the under side If studs 
are to be used mste.id of buttons, button- 
holes must be made on both sides, and it is 
then better to cut those on the under side 
at right angles to those on the upper side — 
i e , across the stripes This is done m order 
to keep the studs securely fixed. Pearl 
buttons will probably be used for this shirt. 
Those shown in the sketch have four holes, 
and aie sewn on by a cross-stitch This 



DiAgrun 3 Three ways in which pearl buttons with four holes 
may be sewn 


must be worked loosely, and at the same 
time securely. A good plan is to hold a 
bodkin under the button while sewing it on 
Wlicn suitiiient stitches have been worked 
across and across to make the button 
secure, remove the bodkin, bring the needle 
out between the material and the button, 
and wind the thread firmly and evenly 
round the stitches several times to form a 
stem to the button ; then fasten the thread 
securely, and cut it off 

White pearl buttons can be sewn on with 
twist to match the .stnpc on the material, 
and, if preferred, the stitches can be worked 
to form a square or two httle bars, instead 
of a cross Diagram 3 illustrates the three 
w'ays of sewing on buttons with four holes 
Hooks and eyes to correspond must be 
sewn on the band of the shirt at the waist, 
and it IS a good plan to sew two eyes, or 
small metal rings, buttonholed round 
(instructions for this buttonholing w-ere given 
in Part 7, page 884), at the top^ on the out- 
stde of the band at the back, about two 
inches apart, and to sew two hooks turned 
upwards at the bottom of the tnstde of the 
skirt band to conespond. This prevents 
the skirt dropping at the back, and makes 
the waist look neat and tnm. 

The making of the shirt is now completed 
The next lesson will deal with another method 
of finishing it off, and small details. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN TAILORING 

FOR HOIOE WORKERS AND OTHERS 
, By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Examiner in Dresamaktng^ Tailoring^ French Pattern Modelling^ Plain Needlework and Millinery, of the 
Teachers in Training at the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, the London 
Technical ExamineUwn Centre, etc Author 0/^ Uffto-Date Dresseuttmg and Drqfttng,^* also “ The Practical 
Work of Dressmaking and Tailoring^ 


CoutiHued/tem fagt ijjo. Part it 

TWELFTH LESSON. THE MAKING OF A COAT-^coA^/afied 


The Sleeves of the Coat*— Arransing the Sleeve Lining—Peessing the Sleeve— Putting in the Sleeves 
— How to Wax Silk toe Hand Sewing 


•To continue the sleeves, put one of the 
* lar|^er pieces of the matenal on the 
table, nghf side uppermost, and on it one of 
the under-arm pieces, wrong side uppermost 
(the nght sides “facing”). Pm them 
together, perfectly flat, as they he on the 
table, in the position illustrated in Diagram i 
— 1 1 , with the edges of the two pieces level 
from the top to the bend of the arm. and 
with the under piece projecting from the 
bend of the arm to the wrist 
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Diagram 1. The two pieces of the sleeve, the right sides ” facing** 

The inner scam of the sleeve must alwajrs 
be fixed first. Commence at the bend of the 
arm, and, still keeping it flat on the table, pin 
the scam upwards to the top ; then fold the 
piece that projects, over, to meet the scam 
of the under-arm Pm and tack this seam 
together, as shown in Diagram 2 
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Diagram 2. Tha inner mam of the sleeve must be pinned and 
tacked together 

Pm the back seam from the wrist up to 
the elbow, then fold the piece that projects, 
over, to meet the back of the under-arm 
piece, and, still keeping it flat on the table, 
pm the seam from the elbow up to the top, 
as shown in Diagram 3. 


N.B — It is most important that these 
instructions for fixing the seams of the 
sleeves, and for keeping them flat on the 
table the whole time, should be carefully 
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Diagram 3 Pin the back seam from wrist to elbow, and, still keeping 
sleeve flat on table, pin the seam from elbow to the top 


followed , if not, and the sleeves are fixed 
together in the hand, the sleeve will not set, 
but Will twist when on the arm 

The tacking should be neatly done along 
the line of “ tailor tacking,” so that, when 
the short threads have bcoti taken out, the 
tacking will take its plat e as guide for 
machine stitching the seams Remove the 
threads, and stilt h the seams as close as 
possible to the tacking Notch the turnings 
well, especially at the bend of the arm 
at the inner seam, and, lound the elbow on 
the outer scam, notch away the superfluous 
material (so as to avoid marking the sleeve 
on the right sitlc when the scams have been 
pressed). Slip the sleeve (wrong side out) on 
to a sleeve-board, damp the seams, and 
press them open When the scams of the 
second sleeve have been done, place the 
linings on the table pm and tack the scams 
in the same way as in the material, and 
as shown m the diagrams Machine stitch 
these scams just inside the line of “ tailor 
tacking,” so that the linings may be a 
trifle smaller than the material 

N B — This is necessary, or when the 
sleeve IS lined and turned right side out, 
the lining will “ set full.” Notch and press 
the scams of the lining open, but do not 
damp them. Next cut a strip of French 
canvas (perfectly on the cross) about 
3^ inches deep and long enough to go round 
the bottom of the sleeve. 

NB. — If there is not sufficient canvas 
left over from the coat to cut the crossway 
stnp in one piece, it can be joined, according 



to the instructions given on page 642, 
l*art 5. 

Tack the canvas all round the bottom 
of the sleeve, with the law edge slightly 
below the “ tailor-tacked *’ line (which 
marks the place the sleeve is to be turned 
up), so that when it is turned up there will 
be a small turning of canvas inside, which 
will give a better edge to the bottom of the 
sleeve than if the raw edge of the canvas is 
round the bottom 

The canvas must be stretched round the 
sleeve tightly — a tailor would call it put in 
“ short " — or, when the sleeve is turned 
right side out, the canvas will “ set full ** 
inside and spoil the apjiearance of the 
sleeve Join the canvas round by placing 
one edge flat over the other, and herring- 
boning it down Sew the canvas to the 
turnings of the seams of the sleeve, but be 
laretul not to take the stitches through to 
the right side 

Turn up the bottom of the sleeve along 
the “ tailoi -tacked " line, tack it firmly ail 
round near the edge of the sleeve, and 
herringbone the raw edge (with rather long 
stitches) to the tanvas 

Pressing the Sleeve 

Slip the sleeve — still wrong side out — over 
the sleeve-board, dam|) and press it well 
round the bottom, but be careful not to 
sti etch it round the edge '1 urn the lining 
right side out, and slip it over the wrong 
side of the sleeve 'J'he scams of the lining 
and of the material must ca acily corresixmd, 
and he one over the other 

Tack the lining to the sleeve down the 
scams and round the lop, about five inches 
below it. 'J'urn in the law edge, and tack it 
neatly round the bottom, just to cover tlie 
herringbone stitches which fasten down 
the raw edge of the facing ” Fell the 
lining neatly down with silk to match, 
again slij) the sleeve over the narrow end of 
the sleeve-board, press round the hning 
— but do not damp it — then turn the sleeve 
right side out Put on the coat and one 
sleeve, and mark the jiosiUon on the arm- 
hole for the inside soLim ith chalk or a pm. 

Putting In the Sleeve 

Take off the coat, put the armholes together, 
and mark the position for the seam of the 
other sleeve, to correspond Turn back the 
lining from the top of the sleeve (to be out of 
the way), and carefully tack in the sleeves, 
lacking in the cloth but not the sleeve lining 
The lining of the coat must, however, be 
tacked in with it Stitch them in by hand 
with strong waxed silk — the sleeve being held 
next the worker, as, in working, the side held 
upiiemiost IS sure to be slightly “ eased,*’ and 
it would spoil the appearance of the coat if 
that were ” eased ” The sleeve must always 
be put in plain, without any fulness, allround 
the under arm, and if there is any fulness, it 
must be across the top of the sleeve Cut 
off any superfluous turnings there may be 
round the under arm, but do not cut off any 
round the top of the sleeve, as it sets better 
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if there is a wide turning there. Bring the 
lining up right over the seam, round the 
armhole^ turn in the raw edge, and pin it 
over the turnings, just beyond the stitching. 
Be careful to put thf seam of the lining 
exactly over that of the sleeve, and to put it 
m plain all round the under arm, and to 
arrange any fulness there may be across the 
top, to correspond with that of the sleeve 
Veil the hning all round the arm-hole with 
fine silk to match (N B — Tailors use 
“ waxed ” skein silk for felling m the 
hnings, and other work done by hand.) 

To Wax Silk 

To wax the silk, untwist the skein and 
put one end over a hook in the wall, or get 
a second person to hold it, and stretch it 
well , then, still stretching it out to its 
full extent, rub it well, backwards and 
forwards, along the strands, with a piece of 
beeswax, and then, with a small cutting of 
cloth, continue lubbing until the strands of 
silk have become jicrfectly straight, and the 
wax that is on the silk has been rubbed 
smoothly into it This tidds considerably 
to the strength of the silk, and makes it very 
pleasant to work with — it is so smooth, and 
docHi not twist or knot 

Twist treated m the same way is much 
stronger for sewing on buttons, stitching in 
sleeves, etc After the skein of silk has been 
waxed, cut it through .and loosely plait the 
strands to keep it nc.at 

Next, make the cuffs for the sleeves, as 
shown in the sketch (page 758, Pait 6 ) 
MalcinK the Cuffs 

Cut two pieces of I'Yench canvas for each 
sleeve — on the straight, selvedge- vase — about 
three inches deej) and long enough to go 
round the bottom of the sleeve Tack the 
two pieces togetlier (one over the other), and 
“ jjad ** the double canvas This padding 
can be worked wath cotton and with long 
stitches, as it is only required to give firmness 
and to keep the two pieces together — not to 
make them roll 

Place the jiadded canvas on a sleeve- 
board, damp and prc'ss it flat, keeping the 
iron on it until the moisture has all dried up 




Diagram f Dpuble canvas padded for cuff 

Measure, mark, and cut a slope at each 
end, as shown in Diagram 4, and if there is 
any unevenness on either edge of the canvas, 
draw a straight line and cut it off 

This must be very carefully done, as the 
canvas must have no turnings It is cut 
the net size of the cuff, and the material 
wiU be turned over the raw edges 
To be conitmud. 
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This section of Every Woman’s ENCVCLOPiEDiA will form a practical and lucid guide to the many 

branches of needlework. It will lie fully illustrated by diagrams and photographs, and, as in other 

sections of this book, the directions given are put to a practical test before they are printed. Among 
the subjects dealt with will be . 

Embroidery 

Knitting 

Darning with a Sewing 

Embroidered Collars and 

Crochet 

Aieuhtne 

Blouses 

Bi aiding 

What can be done with 

Lace Work 

Art Paichwork 

Pibhon 

Drawn Thread Work 

Flam Needlewoik 

German Appligu^ Pf'ork 

Tailing 

Presents 

Alonog/am Designs, 

Nettmg 

Sewing Macktnes 

ete., etc. 


ARTHSTIC TABLE-CEMTRES 


No. I. THE BEAUTY OF GOLD AND SILVER THREAD ON SATIN 

By EDITH NEPEAN 

The Table-centre an Important Adjunct to the Dinner-table — ^Ideas Adapted from Indian 
Embroidery — Delhi WorL—Chlnese Embroidery— A French Design 


Table-centres are a net cssity of the modern 
* dinner-table. They lend a touch of 
beauty and colour to the most luxuriantly 
appointed tabic, and in a more simple form 
add a note of pleasing refinement to the 
most unpretentious board 
There are so many attractive ways and 
means of using silk, satin, linen, and muslin 
to grace the centre of the dinner-table, that 
no one should 
be at a loss for 
novelty of idea 
or conception. 

To many 
uromen table- 
centres are a 
hobby, and 
the collection 
of them almost 
a fine art. 

Quantities in 
every conceiv- 
able shade, 
shape, and 
fabnc, suitable 
for high days 
and holidays 
and ordinary 
use, are kept 
in flat boxes 
between tissue „ 
paper, and fart of • 



various occasions dcmantl 'Ihcre was a 
time when one was content to pile up a 
few yards of soft silk or satin of an artistic 
shade into a more or less bad imitation 
of the waves of the ocean To this was 
added the ubiquitous floral decorations or 
some glittering gauze that caught our fancy 
and satisfied our ideas. But to-day such 
adornments ioi the table arc not the vogue. 

We cultivate 
a flat surface, 
which means 
bringing into 
play the 
needle or the 
paint-brush, 
or a combina- 
tion of both. 

Exquisitely 
beautiful 
ideas may bo 
taken from 
Indian em- 
broidery, in 
this won- 
derful work of 
gold and silver 
thread plays 
an important 
part, but men 
and not 
women are the 


* ili. L peacock workMl in naiu^ eetoim in utin stit^ m Mch comer. Gold tinsel is much used 

taken out as m this work mastersofthis 
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craft in the distant East. Such a table- 
centre presents a very handsome effect at 
night. The lustrous gold or silver threads 
kindle in the soft glow of the candles or 
shaded lamps, and the embroidery gains 
in beauty as it scintillates in the ught. 
For a smart dinner-party there is nothing 
more handsome than a nch white satin 
table-centre worked after the manner 
of Indian embroidery The gold and 
silver thread which accentuates certain 
parts of the embroidery is shouoi up to 
perfection. 

A conventional design of pomegranates, 
worked in a soft bluish grey on w'hite satin, 
should be outlined in gold thread, the leaves 
liaving the basket stitch worked heavily m 
gold This table-centre should be edged w'lth 
gold lace. It is best to use a frame when 
working in gold or silver thread on satiil, 
and it IS always advisable to hei ringbone 
the fabric on to a juece of linen tti keep 
it firm 

Another Indian design, which is called 
"Delhi" woik, is composed of peacocks 
Lotus flowers Jform the convention.)! floral 
design A large peacock with .1 .sjircadmg 
tail dot orates each cornci The birds are 
worked in their natiir.il (olours in satin 
slildi The tail is embroidered in long 
and short stileh in green and yellow The 
loaves arc embroidered in gold, whilst 


the fbwers^ m worked in the palest 
shades of Slue' and pink, dotted with gold 
tinscL 

A very handsome raised effect for em- 
broidering leaves in gold thread may be 
obtained by laymg rows of cotton cord 
over the surface of the satin and fastemng 
them down securely. Then place gold thread 
evenly over them, two threads at a time, 
and stitch these over the paading ; then twro 
more rows of gold thread are fastened be- 
tween these stitchmgs, and form what is 
called " bnek strtch ” 

Another method of gold embroidery is 
to lay the threads side by side, pass the' 
needle through the material, near enough 
for an intermediate stitch to be taken 
backwards ; this allows the threads to be 
laid down alternately. Always sew down the 
gold thread with strong silk 

Tinsel and silver are also very effective 
Worked on to muslin Choose a conven- 
tional design, which should be outlined 
with the silver thrc,id, tinsel and sequins 
being sewn with a fine sewing-cotton on to 
the musim 11 is very effective and fairy- 
like work , silver and white always looks 
w'ell and in perfect taste 

Chinese embroidery shows up its rare 
sheen on a dinner-table It is curious 
work, for both sides of the embroidery 
arc equally effective A man sits each 


side of the 
embroidery 
frame, and 
as Uie needle 
IS passed 
through the 
fabric by one 
embroiderer. 
It is taken up 
the other side 
of the frame, 
and passed 
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NUOLCWORK 


sign, reminiscent of the 
Pox&p&dour pcnodf 
representing ba^ts of 
flowers, worked in a 
soft shade of gald 
silk, and filled with 
vieux rose poppies and 
violets with their glossy 
green leaves, looks 
well, whilst a careless 
arrangement of pale 
blue ribbon streamers 
is worked across the 
table-centre in satin 
stitch. 

Another curious and 
quaint idea may be 
carried out by stamp- 
ing a square piece of 
pnmrose satin u 1 1 h 
birds and flowers. The 
birds arc worked m 
pink silk The bodies 
of tlie birds have been 
thickly padded, and 
tinsel IS worked in a 
diamond design across 
the silk The p«ission 
flowers which surround 
the birds are worked in 
silver, turquoise blue, 
and pink This table- 
centre nas a wonder- 
fully Oriental and 
jewelled eflect, and de- 
monstrates the ]x>ssi- 
bilities and beauty of 
tlic use of gold and 
silver thread on satin 
for table-centres. 

The woman who is 
clever with her needle 



and able to adapt ideas A table-centre of French design reminiscent of the Pompadour period The fiowr-baskets are 
that she may come worked m gold silk, the flowers in natural colours, and the ribbons in pale blue 

across need never be at a loss for forming of foreign nccdlcciaft will be a mine of 
her own designs A mere scrap of wealth to her 


some old-world embroidery or specimen 


To be rout timed. 


HOW TO MAKE A RAZOR CASE 


A RAZOR case made of tan-coloured linen 
IS always a useful possession for <1 man 
In order to get sufficient depth it will be 
necessary to buy half a yard of the hnen, 
but this will be enough to make two cases to 
hold four or six razors each 

Cut off a piece of linen 15^ inches long, 
one raw edge of this is turned up to form 
a pogket, and the other is turned over to 
form a flap The mam part of the case must 
be stiffened with a piece of holland or coarse 
canvas hnen To do this, cut a piece of 
holland measuring 1 5 1 inches long by 7} inches 
broad, and a piece ‘of the tan linen a little 
larger. 

Turn the hnen over the holland around the 
edges, and tack it. Lay this, with the holland, 
side downwards on the wrong side of the 
piece of linen cut for the case atout 4^ inches 
from the lower edge. 

Turn the lower part up on to the stiffened piece 
to form a pocket. This pocket has to be divided 


up by rows of stitching into little slots to 
hold the razors Each slot should be about 
inches wide, and the first one should be placed 
about that distance from the edge of the 
case In stitching the slots, care should be 
taken to put the stitches only through 
the stiffening, and not through the back 
of the case itself When the slots arc finished, 
the stiffened part must then be stitched 
down on to the back part of the case at 
the top. 

Before making the pocket the upper edge 
should be turned in and bound with Prussian 
binding to match the linen, and after the 
pocket is stitched, and the case otherwise 
complete, the sides and upper flap should be 
finished in a similar fashion with Prussian 
binding. 

Nothing now remains but to sew a tan ribbon 
on to the outer edge, .so that when the razors 
are rolled up in the case they will be kept 
firmly m position. 
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CSIOCSIIST STITCSICS WORKED IN WOOL 


C«utuiueii /ram ij66, fimrt 11 

CfosS'Stitch with Rib— French Knot Stitch 


Crofs-xtitch with Rib 

\77okk a chain the length required. 

^ 1st row — 1 double crochet into second 


chain from hook, continue with a double 
ciochet into every stitch to the end of row. 

2nrf tow . — Turn 3 chain (instead of i 
treble), I chain, miss i stitch, and into the 
next stitch work through both back loops i 
treble, 1 chain, i treble into the stitch just 
missed (thus making a cross-stitch), * miss 
j stitch, 1 treble into next stitch (back 
loops). I chain, i treble into missed stitch, 
continue from * to end of row. 1 cham at 
the end. 



Figure 22 CrofS'SUtch with rib. A method of combining treble 
Mid single crochet with good result 

3r<f row - Place the hook under both 
Juu])s of the first treble, pull the w’ool through, 
.ind thioiigli the loop on hook at the same 
time, thus making a single ciochet. Work 
.1 single crochet on every stitch of previous 
row, being careful to take up both loops 
each lime. 

4//i row — There aic now t\so rows of com- 
plete chain on the work, one on the wrong, 
and one on the right side, .ind in repeating 
the 2vd nw— that is, the cross-stitch — tare 
must be taken to work through the whole 
of the ( hain-slitch at the baik of the work — 


vtz , the two loops of 'the stitch. Thus, a 
complete chain between the rows of trebles 
on l^e right side will be seen, forming a rib. 

French Knot Stitch 

Make the lengtli of chain required. 

1 St row — A double crochet into second chain 
stitch from hook, continue with a double 
crochet into every stitch to the end of row. 

2wrf row — Turn with i chain, i treble 
into 1st double crochet of the previous row, 
workmg into the back loop, i treble into 
next double crochet, 4 treble mto next 
double crochet — vtz , the 3rd stitch, * 
remove hook from the loop, and put idle 




Figure 21. French knot stitch An easily worked design when • 
raised effect is required 

hook into the top looji of the first treble (of 
the group of four), and draw the last loop 
through it, thus grouping the four trebles 
togellicr (keeping them to the front), to form 
a French knot, 1 treble into next stitch, 4 
trebles into next (grouping them together 
as before), i treble into next stitch, 4 
trebles mto next, and repeat from ♦ to end 
of the row 

"^rd row — Turn witli i chain, i ticDlc 
into first stitch, 4 trebles mto second stitch, 
and * group them together, keepmg the 
group to the back, t treble above Uic group 
of previous row, 4 trebles into next stitch, 
and repeat from * to end of row’ — ^thus the 
French knots come alternately m efich 
row’ Repeat each row in the same way. 


BABY’S BONNET AND GIRE’tS CAP IN WOOL 

CROCHET 

In previous articles on siitc hes worked in icool’ anumlier of p.uterns have been desirilied The baby's bonnet and 

girl's rinking uipare worked in double Lrocbcl, as described on page 11x19, ^ 


A Baby* 5 Bonnet 

Materials required — 1 \ ounces ol white single 
Berlin wool , a fine Ixmc ciochet hook , 
3 yards of white satin iibbon, 1 1 inches wide. 

Method of work — Do 14 chain, turn wnth 
I chain and do a double ciochet into each of 
the chain stitches, working through the back 
loop only, so as to form a raised ridge on 
the right side (Figure i. page 1009). When 
the last stitch (the 14th) is reached, work 2 
double crochet into it, and continue to work 
double crochet round the chain — viz., on the 


other side of it When the last stitch is 
reached work 2 double crochet mto it and 
continue to work round and round the strip 
ol work, ahvays doing 2 double crochet at 
both ends of the work 

Woik about 34 to 36 rounds of double 
crocJiet for a small bonnet, and by that time 
the bonnet is shaped Next turn back a 
piece in the front and do a small fancy 
edging all round the bonnet, both back and 
front. For this do * chain and a double 
crochet into the last so as to form a 
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picol, then do a double crochet into the 
outsit edge of bonnet and continue from ♦, 
working into every other stitch round the 
edge until the border is complete. Sew in 
a lace cap and put* in white satin strings. 
Thread these in from the back (see illiibtra- 
tioh) and finish off with a small bow. 



A Oirl’s Rlnklnic or Hockey Cap 

Materials required. — 4 ounces of double 
Berlin wool , a medium sized bone c rot liet 
hook. 

Method of work — Crotlict ^ chain, join, 
and cioul^lc crochet into the hole to fiP it up. 

2nd row — Do double crochet all round the 
small circle, working through the front and 


back stitches together (see Figure 3, page 
1009, but without turning the work), and m- 
creasing the number of stitches by 3 or 4, or 
more, if oeoessary. Continue to workround the 
circle, increasing every other row, or oftener 
if necessary. The number of increases 
depends largely on the worker as to whether 
the crochet is done tightly or loosely. Work 
the crown of the Aof so as to keep it nicely 
rounded and not puckered. Do about 18 or 
10 rounds for the crown, then continue to do 
the side of the cap by working round and 
round in the same w'ay with double crochet, 
but cease to increase the number of stitches. 
After working alxjut 12 rounds turn the 
crochet over on to the other side and work 
20 rounds exactly in the same way. Then 



The hockey or rmking c«p designed to fit the heed dosely 


finish olf, and turn up the lower portion of cap 
to lorm a brim 2} inches deep round the c.ip. 

Motk — If the cap is a good shape (see 
illustration) the bnrn should set nicely and 
tightly to the side* of the cap These caps 
aie speci.illy comforUiMc lor ruikang or 
hookey, <is they fit cJoscJy to the lieacl. and 
look reinarkabJv well in gobkin-blue, 
bright scarlet , or navy. 


MACRAME WORK 


(.futiawii JtOM pai^i I'utl If 

TrebAe^poiated Star (nonclwifoil)— Beaded Bar 


T he centre of the star is now reached, so 

take the last leader of the ifiasl poml ](lcft- Use eight 


hand side) and make a macrame 
knot with it upon the pmesent 
leader, still holding it towards 
the left, and work Soiots upon 
it with the 7th, 6II1, 5th, 4th, 
3rd, 2nd, and 1st threads , take 
the next thread from the centre, 
the 7th, and work knots on it 
with the 6th, 3th, 4lh, 3rd, 2nd, 
xst, and 8th threads , then use 
the 6th as leader, w'orking knots 
with the 5th, 4th, 3rd, 2nd, ist, 
7th, and 8th thread 

Then talce the yth thread 
(couirUng jErom left to righl), 
sloping It towards the right, 
and work knots on it vitli 
the loth, iith, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th, and i6th threads, 
then taia* the next two threads, 
loth and nth, in turn, as 
leaders, and work knots upon 
them a.s before. This com- 
pletes the star. 



The heeded her. Thu is e very useful 
pettem. end cen be formed of eight or 
four threeds es required 


Headed Bar 

thrc.ids foi tlus, or, if only a 
nariow bar is needed, foui can 
be used 

Hold the 1st Ihicad in right 
hand, sloping it towards the 
right, and work macram6 
knots on it uilh each of the 
other threads in turn, the 2nid, 
3rd. 4th, 5th. 6th, and 7th. 
Mdcranif' knots are worked in 
exactly Uie same manner jis 
the th leads arc knotted on the 
2nd iounflation cord. 

Then take the 2nd thread, 
whith IS now the outside one 
on the left-hand side, and 
work knots on it by all the 
other threads in turn; then 
take the 3rd and repeat the 
process, then the 4tli, 5th, 
6th, and 7th. 


Tilt fdUiiwiiig In a eood firm for supiilyini; 
lahi, etc inenttoned in this Section Messrs 
■ ■ (WIMspur Em- 
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KITCHEN X CGDKERY 


Conducted by GLADYS OWEN 


All matters pertaining to the kitchen and the subject of cookery in all its hr-'inches will he 

fully dealt with in Every Woman’s Encvct opa*.I)1a Everything a woman ought to know will 

he taught in the most practical and expert manner. A few of the subjects are here mentioned ; 


Recipes for 


Kanj^es 

Soups 

Cooler Y /oi Invalid!, 

Gas Stoves 


Coolt t y fo! Chi/drtn 

Utensils 

J'oiti y 

J ’( {V/ai tan C ool'i ly 

The Theory ef Cookvng 

/biddings 

J'/epai/ni; Game and Poultiy 

The Coot^s Time-table 

Sa/adi 

'Jin’ Atf of Making Coffee 

Weights and Measures, etc 

/yesenrs, ett • 

/loro to ( aizH ronUi}\Jointz^ eh. 

Eor the sake of ensuring absolute accuracy, no recipe is 

printed in this serlion which lias not 

1 been actually made up and tned 




OUR EASTER MEMU 


Qx'tall Soojj— Roast Lamb— New Potatoes-Mint Sauce— Spaghetti and Ham Cutlets— Boiled 
Asparagus — Canary Puddings with Jam Sauce 


It is a wise plan to onnl fish entirely Irom 
* Ihte menu on Easter Day, for probably a 
good deal has been consumed during the 
preceding weeks 

It IS an excellent jilan. and often means a 
great saving in money, to ordiT mutton 
and lamb direct from the grower (Jne enter- 
prising Welsh firm makes a speciality of 
“orders by post,” lunning a sjiecial meat 
van to London daily with mountain-fed 
mutton and lamb when 
in season. 

If liaiglish lamb is too 
expensive foi the family 
purse, purchase colonial 
lamb from some reliable 
firm , served with mint 
sauce it IS really very 
good. 

OX-TAIL SOUP 

The recipe for thick ox- 
tail soup has already appeared (see page 250, 
Every Woman’s ENCvcLOPii.DiA) 'J his is 
auite a different variety, being thin and cleai . 
keqntred One ox-tail 

One ounce of butter or good beef diippiug 

One carrot 

One turnip 

One onion 

One stick of celery 

Two cloves 

Ten peppercorns 

A bunch of parsle> and herbs. 

Two quarts of cold water 
Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient /or 8 ^0 jo /eo/le) 


Wash the tail Ihoioughiv, then cut it up 
into joints, removing all fat Put the 
pieces m a jian with enough cold water to 
tovei them, bring to the 001I, then strain out 
the joints, wijH* them, and thiow the water 
away 'J his is to " blanch “ the tail 

Next melt the buttei in a saut epan When 
it IS quite hot put in the joints, and fiy them a 
good brown, turning them now and then. 
When they arc 1 early drain off the butter, 
keeping back any gravy 
there may be in the pan. 
Poui in the water, adding 
a little salt, and let it 
( ome slowly to the boil. 
Skim It well Meantime, 
prepare the vegetables, 
cut them in quarters, and 
put them m the pan 
with the cloves and 
peppercorns. Ixt all 
simmer veiy gently for about three and a 
half hours, then strain the soup into a 
basin through a tcacloth, and let it get 
raid, when skim off every vestige of fat. 
Lastly, heat the soup, put the small joints 
of the tail back into it, also any neat 
pieces of meat cut from the larger ones. 
Season rarclully to taste, and serve m a 
hot tureen 

N B — if the family purse is somew'hat 
slender purchase a foreign ox-tail. They 
arc usually from Tod. to is. each, and do 
well for soups, stews, etc. 


THE MENU 

0 \-Tail Soup 

Koast Lamb Mint Sauce 
New I’oTAiOES Asparagus 

SlEAMEO CaNVRY PunDlNGS 
Stewed Rhubakb 
Welsh Rarebit 
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ROAST LAMB 

Lamb, unlike mutton, should not be hung 
for long, as its flavour deteriorates , and bear 
in mind 1: is young meat, therefore must be 
well cooked. 

Required : The joint of lamb. 

A little dnpping. 

First weigh the joint, as the weight must 
be known so as to calculate how long it will 
take to cook. 

Wipe the meat carefully with a cloth 
dipped m hot water, and if it is a neck or lorn, 
see that it is well jointed. 

If the joint is to be roasted before the fire, 
have the fire well made up some time before- 
hand, so that it is bright and clear, or if 
it IS to be baked in the oven, this must be 
really hot before the meat is put in. 

Put the joint m the baking- tin with the 
dripping and allow twenty minutes for each 
pound, and twenty minutes over on the whole 
joint. This IS the general rule, but if the 
joint IS very thin it may not require the 
extra twenty minutes When the joint is 
done put it on a dish, and 
keep it hot while the gravy 
is being made 

THE GRAVY 

Pour all the fat carefully 
out of the tin, keeping back 
all the brown particles , pour 
m the tin about a quarter of 
a pint of boiling water Put 
the tin on the fire and stir, 
and scrape the sides and 
Ixittom of thp tin I.et the 
gravy boil well. Season it 
to taste with salt and pepper, 
and strain it into a hot sauce tureen. 

NEW POTATOES 

Though English-grown new potatoes are 
probably very high in price, foreign ones are 
quite reasonable, and, when carefully boiled 
with a sprig of mint, are very good The 
chief objection to them is they arc frequently 
very difficult to scrape. If that is the case, 
scrub them well, and boil them in their skins 
in boiling salted water with mint in it , then, 
when tlicy are tender, quickly scrape off the 
skins Toss the potatoes in a pan over the 
fire with a good lump of butter and a 
sprmklmg of salt and pepper. 

If, however, the potatoes scrape easily, 
wash and scrape them. Put them m a pan 
with plenty of fast-boiling salted water with 
a sprig or two of mint in it Cook them 
steadily until they are tender, dram off the 
water, dry the potatoes by shaking the pan 
over fire. Add a lump of butter and a 
dust of salt and pepper. Serve in a hot dish. 


If the latter is very sour use less, making 
up to the required quantity with water. . 

When the sugar is quite dissolved, stir in 
the mint, and let it stand for half an hour. 

SPAGHETTI AND HAM CUTLETS 

Required . Six ounces of spaghetti. 

Three ounces of chopped ham. 

Two eggs 

Quarter of a pint of milk. 

One ounce of butter 

Two teaspcxmfuls of flour. 

One teaspooniul of grated onion. 

Two teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley. 

Salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg 

Breadcrumbs 

(Suffictenl for 6 or 8 cutlets ) 

Cook the spaghetti until it is quite tender 
in plenty of fast-boilmg salted water, but be 
careful not to overcook it, as it would then 
be in a pulp. Dram off all the water, and 
cut the spaghetti into short lengths. 

Melt the butter m a saucepan, add the 
onion, and fry it for a minute or two. 
Stir m the flour smoothly, add the milk, and 
stir until the sauce boils, ^en add the chopped 



Spaghetti and Ham Cutlets and Peas 

ham, parsley, and one beaten egg. Stir 
the mixture over the fire for a few minutes to 
cook the egg. Season it carefully with salt, 
pepper, and a few grams of nutmeg. Turn it 
j on to a plate, spread it evenly over, and leave 

until cold Next mark it across m six or 
eight divisions Shape each into a neat 
^ cutlet shape Beat up the egg and put the 
’ crumbs m a piece of kitchen paper. Brush 
^ each cutlet over with the beaten egg and 
’ cover it with crumbs. Have ready a pan of 
frying fat. When a faint blui^ smoke 
^ rises from it, put m the cutlets, one or two at 
a time, and fry them a golden brown. Drain 
them well on paper, and put a short length of 
spaghetti into the end of each cutlet to 
j represent the bone. 

^ Arrange the cutlets in a half circle on a 
^ hot dish, garnish it with bottled peas or 
" mixed vegetables which have been heated in 
^ a little butter, and pour round a little tomato 
or brown sauce. 


MINT SAUCE 

Required Two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
mint 

Two tablespoonfiils of castor sugar 
Quarter of a pint of good \’inegar 
A pinch of salt 

Wa^ and dry the mint, strip the leaves from 
the stalks, and chop them very finely. Put the 
salt and sugar in a tureen with the vinegar# 


BOILED ASPARAGUS 

Required : One or more bundles of asparagus. 

.Salt 

Bailing water 
A slice of toast 
A little butter 
A little lemon-juice. 

Trim and slightly scrape the pieces of 
asparagus, scrapmg from the top downwards. 
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Canary Puddings with dam Sauce 


Tie it into small bundles with tape T.ay 
them in cold water until they arc requin'd 
for cooking. 

Have ready a pan of boiling salted water, 
add to it a few drops of lemon-juuc Put 
in the asparagus. (It is a good plan to 
wrap it in a piece of muslin as this 
lessens the danger of the jioints In'iiig 
broken ) Leave the lid off the pan and 
boil tlie asparagus from twenty to thirty 
minutes, or until it is tender 

Lift it up carefully, diain well 


Remove the tape Have ready a neatly 
Inmmed slice of toast Arrange the aspara- 
gus on this w itli the heads all one way Hand 
oiled butter witli a few drops of Icmon-juice 
mixed with it, in a hot tureen. 

CANARY PUDDINGS 

Required Two eggs, .'ind thfir weight in flour 
Butter 
C astor sugar 

Due teaspoonful of baking-powiler 
Two tablespoonfuls t>f milk 
Jam sauce 

(Sufficient for about six puddtnfis) 

Well grease some sm.ill moulds 
or cups Put the butter and sugar 
m a basin and beat them to a 
cream with a wooden spoon 
Sie\c together the flour and 
baking-powdei . Bicak an egg 
into a cup to make suie it is 
good, add it to the butter and 
sugar, beating it well in. then add 
the second egg Next, the flour, 

\ery lightly stirring it in, and 
lastly the milk 

Half fill the cups with the 
mixture, cover them w'lth a piece 
of buttered paper, put them in 


a saucepan with boiling water to 
come half way up, put the lid on 
the pan, and let them steam for 
three-quarters of an hour. Turn 
them out carefully on a hot dish, and 
pour round some jam sauce. 

FOR THE JAM SAUCE 

Two tahlespoonfuls of jam 
Tw'o tablespooiifuls of boiling water and a 
little lemon- juice, or use w'liiein place of 
water 

Put the jam, w^ater, and lemon- 
j'liKC in a small saucepan, bring it to the 
lioil, and 1 educe it to about three-quarters 
of the original quantity, then strain it 
round llic puddings 

STEWED RHUBARB 

Full duct t ions for stewing rhubarb will be 
found on page 1136, Kxerv Woman’s 

I'NCVCLOri? DIA. 

WELSH RAREBIT 

Si\ ouncis i>f tbeddar or an\ rich rbetse 
An ounce of butter 
jlaU a gill of old ale. 
Cl earn, 01 milk 
One h'vtl te.ispoonful of 
iii.ult mustard 
Slues of hot buttered 
toast 

Clricite the chec-e, 01 
cut it m thin slices. 
Put the ale in a clean 
saiitejmn, make it hot ; 
then put 111 the thecse, 
next the butler and 
must aid Have the 
slKe‘’ of hot buttered 
toast nea* ly trimmed 
and ready on a hot dish. 
Stir the cheese mixture 
tontimiously over a gentle heat until it 
h.is become thick, smooth, and creamy, 
then immediately j)Oui it over the toast, 
ami serve it as quickly a.s possible, or it 
becomes tough 

NB — The quality of the cheese makes 
all the difference to the dish It should be 
mild and iich 

The quantity of the tile reqiiiied will 
vaiy according to tJic stalencss of the 
cheese If preferred, use cicam or milk in 
jiilacc of ale 



Stewed Rhutoerb 


Rt quit id 



Boiled Asparagus 
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CASTSR RECIPES 

Hot CfOM Bun»~Easter Cakes— Passover Cakes (a Tewi& Recipe) 


HOT CROSS BUNS 

In towns most people probably prefer to 
purchase .their stock of buns from a con- 
fectioner, but in country places it is usual 
to have them made at home, and if many 
buns are required it is a decided gain to the 
housekeeping purse, for they can be made 
for less money than they can be bought — 
vtz., twenty-wur for is 2 d 

Required : One and three-quarter pounds of flour. 
One ounce of compressed yeast. 

One ounce of mixed spice 
Quarter of a pound of butter. 

Quarter of a pound of sugar 
Quarter of a pound of currants or sultanas, at 
two level teaspoon fuls of CdU'away seeds 
Two eggs. 

Two ounces of mixed peel 
Three-quarters of a pint of milk 
A pinch of salt. 

{Suffleieni for twenty-four buns ) 

Sieve together half a pound of the flour, 
the spice, and salt Put the yeast in a 
small basin with a teaspoonful of castor 
sugar, mix them together with a sjxion until 
they arc liquid Make the milk lukewarm 
and pour it on to the >east, mixing them 
both well together. I3e tareful to see that 
the milk is not hot, for if it is it will kill the 
yeast and make it quite useless , for the 
Siime reason do not use cold water Make 
a hole in the middle of the flour, strain in 
the milk and yeast gradii.illy, mixing them 
smoothly in with a w'ooden spoon Cover 
the basin with a piece of i)a])cr, and let it 
stand in a warm place for half an hour, or 
until the surface is covered with bubbles. 

Sieve the rest of the flour into a large 
basin, rub the butter lightly into it. Chop 
the peel fairly finely, and clean and stalk the 
fruit ; add these, with the sugar, to the flour. 

When the sponge in the first basin is 
ready — that is, when the surfiicc is covered 
with bubbles-— add some of the dry in- 
gredients, then a little beaten egg, and so on 
until all are mixed in, beating the mixture well 
with the hand Conti nuc this beating until the 
dough can be imlled out of the basin, leaving 
it quite clean. Cover the basin again with 
paper, and put it in a warm jilace until the 
surface of the dough is covered with cracks. 
It will probably take one and a half hours 

Next shape the mixture into small round 
balls, place them on shghtly greased baking- 
tins at a gocxl distance apart. Mark the 
shape of a cross on the top of each with the 
bacK of a knife. Place the tins in a w'arm 
place for twenty minutes, or until they 
nave risen and are half as large again. 


Then bake them in a quick oven for 
about half an hour. * ~ 

If the buns are liked with a glazed surface, 
brush them over with milk in which has 
been dissolved a little sugar and butter. 
Allow about two teaspcxmfuls of sugar and 
a scrap of butter to a tablespoonful of milk. 

N B — If quite plain buns are preferred, 
omit the fruit or caraways, and add merely 
the spice : the quantity of this can be varied 
to suit individual taste, but hot cross buns 
arc, as a rule, rather highly spiced. 

EASTER CAKES 

Required : Half a pound of flour 
Quarter of a pound of butter 
Three ounces of castor sugar. 

Two ounces of currants. 

The yolks of two eggs and white of one. 

Put the butter and sugar in a basin; if 
the former seems very hard warm it very 
slightly, taking care it does not get in the 
least oiled Then beat them to a cream 
with a wooden spoon. Add the yolks of 
eggs, one by one, beating each in thoroughly. 
Then add the flour very lightly, and lastly 
the cleaned currants Knead the mixture 
w'cll, then roll it out to about an eighth of 
an inch thick If the paste seems very 
soft, put it away in a cold place to harden 
it before rolling it out, in any case avoid 
adding extra flour. 

Stamp the cakes in rounds the size of a 
breakfast cup or even larger. Put them on 
a shghtly greased bakmg-tm and bake them 
slowly for tt*n to twelve minutes, until they 
are set and of light yellow tint 

Just befoie they have finished cooking, 
whisk the while of egg shghtly, brush each 
cake over with a httle, then sprinkle over 
some castor sugar, put back in the oven, 
and finish cooking. These cakes keep well 
for some tunc in a tin. 

PASSOVER CAKES 

(A Jewish Recipe) 

Required One pound of the best flour. 

Quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. 

Cream to mix the whole into a stiff paste. 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin. Put 
it near the fire for a few minutes to slightly 
warm the flour, then mix it into a stiff paste 
with cream Slightly flour the board and 
rollmg-pm, and roll the pastry out very 
thinly, next stamp it into large rounds. 
Put these on a girdle over the fire. When 
one side begins to blister turn the cake over, 
and cook until the other side is covered with 
blisters and is a pale brown and crisp. 
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Cut Prepare and Cook Them-How to Egg and Crumb Cutlets-Frying the Cutlet- 
^ * Chaudfroid of Cutlets— Mutton Cutlets a la Russe 

— o nf cutlets buv a piece of the crumbs and coat it with them This is best 

Cor a dish ot cutlets ouy i , , , j taking hold of tlio paper in both 

r best end of a neck o "^cieni for haSds Ld shaking hrst one sule of it and 

“’’d sh 0^81!^ sev?n bT will depend then the othei (see Fig 3) The cutlet must 
a dish of SIX or seven i account be touched with the fingers 

entirely on the ‘ * ume bone before it is coated with crumbs, for wheiever 

First remove the sp touched the egg will be removed and 

This is best done with a saw (see big i) it tone ^^^^^rumbs will be able to 

adhere, thus the case of egg 
and crumb will not be 
complete, and there will be 
a part through which the 
Junes of the meat will 
escape, and c ause the frying 
fat to splutter 

Now flatten the crumbs 
on with a dry knife Heat 
two ounces ol butter or beef 
dripping in a frying-pan 
until It nearly stojis bub- 
bling; lay in two or three 
cutlets at a time, and fry 
them a bright golden brown 
on each side I'lie time 
required will vary according 
3 to the lliKkncss of the 
,! cutlet Jf liked underdone. 

\ ^ ^ C '‘ s '’ . . ■ — -J they will pi()l».ibly t.dcc 

f; is. .<>.« d son. W..h . »W -rs. .nd. Of .h. nb bon.. h.« alK.ut five to ^ycn minutes . 

Mg I isemov g v *lre»dy been sawn off if W cll COokccl, from eight tO 

^ a-i 1 ho nh bones (sec ten Kc-scrape the ends of the bones, for they 

Next saw off the * niilei bones about must be quite clean and fiee from crumbs 

A. Fig 1). leaving the cutlet bones about m 

thicc inches long .x^n into (utlets of each, and arrange them m a semicircle 

Scrape halTan"^ inch of the ends^of cu^^lct ^probably "^be"* neSSy To 

flTttn with""" cutletlbft oV place a small piece, of bread under the first 

py ““.svE" SyS'trs 

*Vi of each cutlet, round, and .i small heap of cfiokcd peas or 

Td^'tnm”Thc''meat neatly, avoiding un- m.icedoine of vegetable makes a pretty garnisli 



Next saw off the ends of the rib bones (sec 
A, Fig 1), leaving the cutlet bones about 
thicc inches long 

Next divide the mutton into outlets 
Scrape half an inch of the ends of the cutlet 
bones free from meal, skin and fat Slightly 
flatten each cutlet with a cutlet-bat or 
hcsivv kitchen knife dqipcd in cold water 
to prevent It from slicking Next trim olT 
all but a narrow rim of fat from each cutlet, 
and trim the meat neatly, avoiding un- 
necessary aste T he trim- 
mings of the meat w ill serve 
for some other dish, the 
bones for the stockpot. and 
the fat can be clarihcd for 
frying purposes, pastry, etc. 

FOR FRIED CUTLETS 

Bciit up an egg on a plate, 
season it with a little salt 
and pepper Have some 
white crumbs ready in a 
sheet of paper Hold a 
cutlet by the end of the 
bone and brush it all over 
with the beaten egg (see 






Fig. 2 ) Next lay it on the " f‘t^2 Hold • cadet w lh« end of the bone end bn«h it elt ovw with the beaten 
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Fig 3. Lsy the cutlet on the crumbs map ece of vwhite r*per, to avoid touching it with 
the fingers 


CHAUDFROID OF CUTLETS 

Required About one* and a half pounds of best end 
neck of mutton 
One pint of chaudfroid sauce 
One carrot 
One turnip 
Two small onions 
A little aspic jelK 
Truffle tir chilli 
Salad and stock 
{Sufficient for four fiersom ) 

( lit the meat into neat cutlets as alre.idy 
described Crnll or fry them quitklv' lor 
.ibout lliicc minutes on each side Prepaie 
and peel the caiiot, turnip, 
and onions, put them in a 
slewpan, lay the t utlels on 
them, add enougli stock to 
cover the vegct.ibles, cover 
with a piece of gi cased 
paper, put <m the hd, and 
let the cutlets bi«iise veiy 
sl(ml> for about three- 
cpiartcrs of an houi 

Next take them out of the 
}i.in,]»lacc them between two 
{date's with wc'ights on tlie 
to]i one, leave them until 
cold Then trim them neatly, sci.qung the 
ends of the bones well T.ay them on a dish 
or w'lie cake-stand, and coat them evenly ovci 
w'lth chaudfroid s.iuce St.im]» out some fancy 
shajies ol truttle or chilli and arrange them 
1 n some prett v design on eac h c ut let Slightly 
w'arm the asjiic, iioiii a little o^el each cutlet 
to glaze it Ari.inge a bexl of mixed salad 
o on fi dish, place a cutlet full on each Lutlet 
bone, *ind arrange them neatly on the 
salad 

N B — The coating of aspic may be 
omitted, but It giNCs the cutlets a very 
dainty finish 

MUTTON CUTLETS A LA 
RUSSE 

Required About ono .in<l a half 
or two pounds oi host cud 
nt>ck of mutton 
Two carrots 
One turnip 
Ono onion 

A bunch of par^]e^ and hcibs 
Stock 
Aspic lellv 
1 ruffle 

Two ghcrkin<« 

Wat ei cress or salad 
{Sufficient hr four persons ) 

Wipe the niutton with a 
eloth dipi^ed in hot water. 


then joint and trim it. 
Wash, prepare, and 
quarter the vegetables, 
put them in a stewpan 
with the herbs lied to- 
gether, lay the meat on 
them, and pour in enough 
stock to just cover the 
vegetables , lay a piece 
of greased paper over 
the meat, and braise it 
gently until il is tender — 
will probably take 
from one to one and a 
half hours. Keep the 
p.m tightly covered Take out thc‘meat, 
put it bctw'cen two dishes, with weights on 
the upper one, and leave it until cold Next 
trim and cut into neat cutlets, allowing a 
bone for e.ich 

Brush each cutlet over with a little melted 
glaze Next pour a little melted aspic in a 
cutlet mould , on this place some pretty 
design cut out of chilli or truffle, or, if liked, 
a small spray of c hervil Pour in a few drops 
of aspic to set the decoration, leave it until 
set. llicn lay in a cutlet and fill up the mould 
with aspic 


When all the moulds are set, dip them for 
a second m warm water, turn the cutlets out. 
and arrange them on a bed of chopped aspic, 
jilacc ,i frill on the bone of each, and garnish 
the dish W'lth a few sprigs of watercress and 
strips of gherkin 

Full directions for makmg aspic jelly 
w'crc given m Part 8, page 1018, Every 
Woman’s Encyclop,®dia 

Although this jelly may be omitted, if 
liked, in some instances it adds greatly 
both to the appearance and taste of any 
dish, and should be used when possible 




Chaudfroid of Cutlets 


Mattoii Caflcts a la Snasa 
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ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN 

SOME WAYS OP USINO STALE BREAD 


Steamed Maripalade Puddlng—Babooty Curry— Bread'>andjam Fritters — Crothons 

Ctale bread is a never-ending source of 
trouble to the careful housekeeper, yet, 
with the best intentions, it will sometimes 
accumulate. 

Here are some useful recipes to help dispose 
of it, all of which are worth trying. 


STEAMED MARMALADE PUDDING 

Required : Half a pound of breadcrumbs. 

Quarter of a pound of beef suet 
Two ounces of mixed peel 
The rind and juice of one lemon 
Six tablespoonfuls of miirmalade. 

One egg 

Half a gill of milk 

{Sufficient for five persons) 

Take some stale pieces of bread and rub 
them through a sieve This ensures all being of 
the same size , if made on a grater they are 
generally of uneven size Chop the suet very 
finely, also the peel Grate the nnd of the 
lemon on to them 

Put the marmalade in a basin, strain in the 
juice of the lemon, break uj) the egg, add it 
with the milk, and beat all well together , 
then add the crumbs, suet, and peel Well 
grease a pudding basin, put in the mixture, 
pressing it down, twist a piece of greased 
paper round 
the top cf the 
basin, put the 
basin m a 
saucepan 
witli boiliTg 
water lo 
come half- 
way up it, 
and steam 
the pudding 
for two and 
a half hours 
Then take off 
the paper, 
turn the 
pudding on 
to a hot dish, 
sprinkle a 
little castor 
sugar on the top, 
marmalade sauce. 



Bread-and-Jam Fritters 


and pour round some 


BABOOTY CURRY 

Required • Half a pound of crumbs 

Half a pound of any kind of cold meat. 

A small onion 

A dessertspoonful of curry powder. 

An ounce of butter 

A little ketchup or Harvey sauce. 

One egg. 

A little stock 

(SufficterU for six persons ) 

Put the crumbs in a pic-dish, and pour 
over just enough stock to moisten them Put 
the meat through a mincing machine or chop 
it very findy. Press as much stock as possible 
out of the crumbs. Mix together the crumbs, 
meat, finely chopped onion, sauce, and curry 
powder. Season the mixture carefully. 

D sB 


The mixture should be moist, but not 
sloppy, so if too dry add a little stock or 
gravy Well butter a pie-dish, put in the 
mixture Beat up the egg, and pour it over 
the top Bake in a moderate oven for about 
half an hour, then serve 

N B — ^This IS an excellent lunch or break- 
fast dish Add more or less curry powder to 
suit individual taste 

BREAD-AND-JAM FRITTERS 
Bread-and-butter left over is even more 
difficult than bread to utilise Here is a 
good way 

Required Shcos of bread-and-butter 
Any stonole-.s jam 
For the battci 

Four ounces of flour 
A level tcdspoonfui of salt 
One egg 
One gill of milk 
iTying f.it 

First prcpaie the batter. Sieve the flour 
and salt into a basin Break the egg into the 
middle of it, pour on to it about two tablc- 
&l)oonfuls of milk, then with a wooden spoon 
work m the flour gradually , next add half 
the milk, and beat the battci well, until the 
surface is 
covered with 
bubbles, then 
add the rest of 
the milk. 

(/ u t t li 0 
bread - and - 
butter into 
neat pieces, 
spiead one 

{ )iecc with a 
ittlc jam, lay 
on a second 
piece, and 
press them 
together 
Have ready 
a pan of fry- 
ing fat. When ^ 
a faint bliiLsh 
smoke rises from it, coat a piece of bread - 
and-jam with the batter, then drop it into 
the frying fat and fry a pretty golden 
brown Dram it ■well on paper, then dust 
with castor sugar When all the pieces 
arc fried, serve them neatly arranged on 
a hot dish 

CROUTONS OF BREAD 

Cut slices of stale bread about a quarter 
of an inch thick, stamp into rounds or cut 
into dice as may be require<> Fry a pretty 
golden brown in ordinary frying fat if for 
soup or meat dishes, but if for sweet dishes 
they must be fried in butter. Diain them 
well on kitchen paper. It is best lo use a 
frying-basket to keep the croOtons a good 
colour 
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Venison, like mutton, should not be too 
young, or the flavour will not be fully de- 
veloped. The lean should be finely grained 
and dark in colour When the joint has 
been well hung — a necessary process— the 
colour of the lean deepens considerably. 

The fat should be plentiful, clear, and 
creamy white, and not skinny or flabby. 
The cleft m the hoof should be smooth, 
and not too deep ; if rough and very large, 
the animal is too old For roasting, the 
haunch is considered the best joint, but 
shoulder or neck and breast arc also much 
used. 

Pork, of all meat, requires to be selected 
with care It is essential that it is freshly 
killed, as, unless salted, it soon becomes 
unfit for food. It is a highly nutritious meat 
for those who can digest it, but its excess 
of fat makes it unsuitable for invalids and 
(iiildrcn Unlike othci meats, it is moic 
wholesome when salted 

Pork IS not a suitable food for hot oi 
even warm weather, it is too heating, 
and the animals are more prone to disease 
No better lulc can be given than that jxnk 
IS best avoided in those months of the 
year which have not an " r ” in their 
spelling 

The lean part of pork should be a delicate 
brownish pink, the gram fine, bones small, 
and the skin thin, smooth, and pliable 
The fat must be firm, white, and free from 
a yellowish tinge, specks, or kernels These 
latter signs denote disease, and the meat 
is dangeious to health Never purchase 
flesh j)ork which shows signs of discoloiation, 
or from which the rind has been removed 

Bacon — ^'fhe legs of a pig are usuailly 
preserved for curing as hams , signs for 
judging these arc given below To judge 
bacon, the rind should be thin, smootli, 
and elastic , the lean a deep jiink, and 
adhering closely to the bones , the fat firm, 
with a pinkish hue, absolutely free from 
yellow streaks or patches . if these are 
noticed, the bacon is rancid, or " rusty,” 
as It is often teimcd 

Hams. — Short, thick hams are the best. 
If half a ham is being bought, sec that it is 
not unduly fat, and that the fat is free from 
yellow stieaks, also that the lean is not 
flabby nor too dark a red, or it is liable to 
be hard It is wise to apply the skew^er 
test w'hen bujnng a w'hole ham That is, 
push m a clean skew'er close .igainst the bone, 
and, on pulling it out, note if it has the 
least unpleasant or rancid smell, or appears 
greasy with small particles of fat clinging 
to It. This is a good test, as all meat 
first becomes tainted near the bone. 

HINTS ON CHOOSING FISH 

The following are applicable to all kinds ; 

1. The eyes must be full and bright. 

2. The gills a bright, clear red. 

3. The body stiff. 


4. The flesh firm and elastic to the touch. 

5. All colours and markings clear and 
bright 

6 No unpleasant smell. 

. The girth large m comparison to length. 
. The fibres firm and close, not loose or 
watery 

9. All shellfish must be heavy in comparison 
to Iheir size. 

SPECIAL HINTS FOR SPFXIAL KINDS 

Cod — Tail small, head large, shoulders 
thick, liver white, skin a clear silvery bronze 
tint 

Eels should weigh about one and a half 
pounds, and as they must be used when very 
fresh, they should be bought alive. Silvery 
lined eels are usually reckoned best. 

Mackerel — The markings should be very 
distinct and bright, the fish not too large, 
or they are apt to be coarse , skin under 
the body a jiearly white. Mackerel must 
be eaten when perfectly fresh, or they are 
apt to be exceedingly unwholesdme, and in 
some cases poisonous. 

Red Mullet — Colour must be a bright 
rose j^mk and eyes very full 

Salmon — Tail and head small, shoulders 
thick, scales bright and silvery, flesh a rich 
yellowish red 

Skate — Thick and broad in shape, creamy 
white m colour. 

Soles, Turbot, Halibut, and Brill . — In all 
these the skins should be tight and un- 
wrinkled, body thick, colour creamy white, 
not bluish undcmcath. 

Smelts — Clear and bright in appearance, 
with a delicate odour suggestive of a freshly 
cut cucumber. 

Sprats and Herrings — Eyes clear and but 
slightly suffused with blood, scales very 
silvery, and but slightly knocked oft. 

Plaice — Skin tight and unwrinklcd, body 
thick, spots on back skin a bright, distinct 
orange, and the under side a pinkish, not 
bluish, white 

Trout — Spots on the skin distinct and 
bright 

Crabs, Lobsters, Prawns, and Shrimps — 
Weight heavy m comparison to size ; tails, 
when straightened out and then loosened, 
should spring sharyily back into position, 
clipping tightly against the bodies 

Shellfish with white incrustations on the 
shells are usually old and stringy. Hen 
lobsters with large roc under the body are 
m poor condition. 

Oysters — The small kinds with fairly 
smooth shells are generally preferred. The 
shell must clip sharply down on to the oyster- 
knife when an attempt is made to force it 
open. Should the shell be but very slightly 
open, the oyster is not perfectly fresh, 
and if it remains open, the fish is dead 
and unfit for food. 

To be continued^ 

The foilowuiff are good firms for supplying Foods, etc , mentioned in 
this Section Messrs. Bifilands (Wedding Calces) ; J S Fry Or Sons, 
Ltd (Cocoa), Samuel Hanson d'Son (Red White and Blue Coffise), 
international rlasmon Ltd (Fiasmon) 




In this section will be included articles which will place in array before the reader women born to 
fill thrones and great positions, and women who, through their own genius, have achieved fame. It 
will also deal with great societies that are working m the interest*- of women 


Woman's Who's Who 
7'he Queens of the Wot Id 
Famous Women of the Pad 
Women' i Socteites 


Great Wtitett^ Artnts^ and 
Aitreue^ 

11 omen of Wealth 
1 1 omen's Clubs 


iri?>es of Great Men 
Mothtrs of Great Men^ 
eii.^ ell. 


WOMAN’S WHO’S WHO 



I 
1 

H R H The Princess Royef 

Lalitr L/tarlti 


H.R.H.THE PRINCESS ROYAL (DUCHESS 
OF FIFE) 

'T^e third child of the late King Edward, the 
* Princess Koyal was born in 1867, and niai- 
ned the Duke of Fife twenty two years later- Her 
great dislike to publicity has led her friends and 
relatives to call her 
“ her Koyal Shyness,” 
and probably no mem- 
ber of the Roy.il 
Family leads a moie 
<piiet and retired hli 
She IS happiest wluii 
spending her days at 
her beautiful Scottish 
icsidonte, Mar Ltnlge, 
in the society ol hei 
tw*o daughters — J h in- 
cess Alex.iiidra, born 
1891, and Princess 
Maud, boni 189^ — 
who share their 
mother’s fondness for salmon fishing Her 
Royal Highness has frequently landed as miinv 
as tw'elve fish in one day. Her marriage to the 
Earl of Fife, as he then was, in 1889, came some- 
what as a surprise, far it was not thought tliat 
Queen Victoiia would consent to a union between 
a member of the Royal Family and a subject 
'J rue love, however, overcame all objections. 
Lord Fife was raised to a dukedom on the eve of 
his wedding, and the ceremony duly took jilacc 
in the little chapel in Buckingham Palace on 
July 27. 1889. 

MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL 

engagement and marriage of 
1908 created so much interest as 
that of Mr. Winston Churchill to Miss 
Clementine Hozier, daughter of the 
late Sir Henry Hozier K C B., and 
Lady Blanche Hozier, who, by the 
way, is an aunt of the present Earl 
of Airlie. Miss Hozier was twenty- 
three years of age at the time of her 
marriage ; she made her d^Jrut before 
she was nineteen, bemg regarded as 
one of the prettiest girls m society 





Mrs VVmsion Churchill 
r Utotf Fry 



and a general f.ivonrite Miss Hozicr’s family 
and the Churchills had been friends for many 
years, although, until the announcement of the 
Ix'trothal was made, very few friends of the couple 
w(‘re aware that the clever young statesman 
reganhsl Miss Hosier w'lth feelings other than 
Ihose of friendship 
It is a curious coinci- 
dence that while Mt 
Cliui chill sits 111 the 
House as member lor 
Dundee, C ortacliy 
( astle, the seat of the 
Karls of Airlie, is one 
of the priiu ipal seats m 
the county in w*liii b Ills 
const itueiiry is situ- 
ab'd, h'oriarshire Mrs 
Churchiirs uncle, the 
late Earl ol Airlie, who 
was killeil in South 
Africa, was also .1 

gieat favourite in Fo’^farshne, and altogether 
tlie ” Ixmnie hoose o’ Airlie ” has for many years 
hail a great influence on the fortunes of ” BOnme 
Dundee ” Mr and Mrs ('hiirchilJ live in 
J'.cck'stoii Sipiare, and have one child — a 

daughter 

MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN 

'T'hf wife of the Socialist mcmbei for Blackburn 
* is almost as capable a politician as her clever 
husband Indt'cd, shi* has often acted as Mr. 

Snowden’s substitute at meetings 

when his health, which has been some- 
wliat jjrecarioiis since an accident in 
his early days left him more 01 less 
of a cripple, has prevented him from 
fulfilling engagements. The daughter 
of Richard Anna kin, a wcll-to do 
builder of Harrogate, Mrs. Snowden, 
who was mamcti m 1905, was in- 
tended lor the teaching profession ; 
but, after a short term of employ- 
ment as a teacher in Leeds, she 
identified herself largely with tem- 
perance work, and her ability as a 
lecturer and public speaker soon 


Mrs. Philip Snowden 

EtUiMSrFry 
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earned for her the reputation of being " the 
most eloquent living Englishwoman ” It was 
during a vigorous campaign against intem- 
perance in 1004 that 
■i she first met Mr. Snow, 
f den — himself an ardent 
advfxsatc of temper- 
ance — and their mar- 
riage lias jirovcd an 
ideal one in e\ery way 
Mrs Snowden, who 
was born in 1KH2, b\es 
at Ciolder’s Grecm, and 
her one absorbing 
hobby is work 
MISS ZENA DARE 
'THE HON. MRS. 
MAURICE BALIOL 
BRETT) 



Miss Zens Dare 
Aitii Martin 


I^R and Mis Arthui Dones h.ive good reason 
to f( ( 1 proud of the tlu ali ir.il success of tin 11 
two daughters, Pliyllis and Zui.i JUm I he 
hitter, w'ho has leieiitlv bdonn the wife of the 
lion Maiiiui IhiJuil Hn tt, tin second son of Lord 
Eshei, IS f Jjrt ( yt.iisolilti than lui sister 1 ‘hyllis, 
who w.is born 111 i.St>o Zen.i, wlio uas (diicatc^d 
.it M.iiihi \ .lie High School .ind atterwaids in 
Huissds, in.i(h‘ In 1 first n al .ippeaiaiui on tin 
st.igi* .IS a " solo d.mcer ” in Manchester Her 
next eng.igi ment w.'is in Mr Si vnunii Hicks’ 
phi\, " An r.nglish D.iisv,” tlu heioine of which 
slu pl.ivnl so d.untih th.vt when Mr llicks 
decided to t.ike .i holl(l.l^ iioni “ Jin Catch of 
the Season” with Miss Kll.iliin* It mss, he 
aiiangi'il tli.it sin should till his witc s p;iit 
iluniig thill absenci Siiui* then Miss I), ire 
hits .i]))M*aiixl with Si liloin l.nling i(*gtihint\ with 
Ml Hicks, and Icweis of innsu,il conucU, who 
ngard hei .is one of the most (h.nining .ind 
t.ilented of our actiissi«s, he.ird with sinceie 
ngtet of her di'temim.ition tiigive up the st.nc 
.liter liei maiii.ige 


OLIVE SCHREINER (MRS. CRONWRIGHT- 
SCHREINER) 

’T'HIKT^ >iMis ago a \oniig woman of twciitc 
* cairn to Fngiainl from South Miica with a 
m.iuusciipt, aiul wiiit to Ch'o’ge MiTcxiith lor 
his .nlMci iig.iitbu" it llii famous uoM'list 
read the mauiisctqd, and hiljnsl to «;t t it 
pubhstuxl \n<l It wasthiislh.it thegi musof Oh\e 
SthriunM Iwcaim known thiough tlu undium of 
“ 1 he Story of <in Atnc.in h'.iim " ami under 
tin p< n-nanu ot Kalph 
lion lit-il.iv she is 
b\ t.u tin lu'st Known 
of South Miic.in noM'l- 
ists, .uni an nuthoritx 
on m.ui\ aspects ol 
South Ml lean attairs 
Mei brothel, tlu Hon 
\\ P Schiemei, was 
Pi line Ministei of ('ape 
( oloin from iSgS to 
while she herself 
h.is exposed niaiiv 
exils oi ailministia- 
tion in that part of 
the work I bv her 
writings In private life Olive Schreiner is Mrs 
S C Cron w rigid -Schreiner, having inarruxl Mr 
('ronwright, also an author, in 1804 For some 
years Oh\e Schreiner resided m this country', 
but rcturncxl to her home ui Cape Colony in 

1897- 



Miu Olive Schreiner 

/ ' i.V .s. / , , 


MISS LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA 

P OETESS, novelist, dramatist, and lecturer, Miss 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, the eldest daughter 
of the famous Royal 
Academician, has 
achieved considerable 
distinction both m 
this country and 
America , for in 
1907-8 she gave a 
series of readings in 
tlu States on the 
‘ Meaning of H.ippi- 
ness,” which jiroved 
cxccc'dmgly popular 
Miss Alma-Tadema 
has established close 
to fier beautiful old 
English home. The 
Fair Haven, Wittersham, Kent, what she has 
ternnd tlu H.-vll of Happy Hours — a building 
which will seat a hundred people, which is used 
for music and plays, for the reci«*ation of the 
villagers, and where their childien may learn 
useful luindicrafts Miss Alma -1 adema, wdio 
))nbhshed hei first story when she was still in 
iui tt‘ens, h.is wiitUii sc'veral novels, four pUiys, 
ainl a nuinln'r of jkk ms Some of her dramas 
have becMi proiluci'd in Germany with xignal 
success, and amongst her intimate friends aie 
I'Uonoia Duse and Maeterlinck Hct sister. 
Miss Anm‘ Alma-'I .ulema, is a clevei artist. 

“ A Meiciful Soul,” one of Miss Alma-Tadema’s 
beautiful jilays, full of meaning and instinct 
with the soul of tiue poetry, received an honour 
not comnionh .iccorclcd to modern English 
dtama, foi it was pioducecl at Antweip, having 
been pteviouslv tr.inslateel by the well-known 
litte Kite 111, Flans (iittens 

MRS WHITELAW REID 

At Doichi^sfi*! House, Park Lane, Mrs White- 
^ l.iw Uc'id.wifi of tlu \meiuMn Ambassador, 
li.is e*''t.ibli‘*he‘il a iipnt.ition as one* ol the most 
biilli.inl hosttsst‘s in the e'ountry A woman of 
v.isf we.ilth foi shi* inluTitexl sevcTal millions 
unde' the will of her f.itluT, Mr Ogden Mills, 
thi ( .ililorni.in bankeT — Mis Keid has made 
Doielitstii Housi' the home of m.ignificenct 
Smuu* idea of tin huge stall of servants maiiitaineel 
tlun ni.iv be gained b\ Ibi lemaik ol the little 
daughli'T of a neighbour of Mr RitcI's, who one 
luortiiiig e.illexl in there* lor lunch The child, 
on iHing aslviil whethei she had liked her visit, 
.iiisweieil thit what slu enjeiyexl most was 
Iniiig w.utexl iijKUi by 
twelve lootini'ii It 
iiiav bi’ UTiieinberod 
thatm ie>o8Mrs Reid’s 
dauglitc'T marnexl the 
Hon John Waiil 
lujuerrv - in -Ordinary 
to the late King I'd- 
ward and a brother of 
the Earl of Diidlev 
Mr. and Mrs Reul al-io 
have a won, who lives 
in America Mr and 
Mrs WTiitelaw Reid 
own a stately mansion 
in Madison Square. 

New' York , but perhaps their home, in the 
real sense of the word, is to be found in their 
beautiful country seat of Ophir, in Purchase, 
New York Here Mr. Whitelaw Reid has a 
model farm, and Mrs. Reid an unnvall«*fl 
flow'er garden. 



Mrs. Whitekw Rcid 

I efKal 



Miss L«urenLe Alma-Tsdems 
klltott ir i ry 





no. 7. Queen Wllbelmlna of tne netberlands 

The Birth of Princess Juliana — Queen Wilhelmina^s Childhood — ^The Story of Her Marriage — 

Malicious Rumours 

UisTORY repealed itself during the period a print css, wht) received the name of Wil- 

* * of susipense experienced by the Dutch liclmina l^auliiia Some disappointment, as 

people prior to the birth, in loot), of lit lie in it)ot), was felt thcit the heir was not a 

Princess Juliana, the only child of Queen piince , but the laws of the Netherlands do 
Wilhelmina of Holland and her consort, not bar the succession t>f females to the 
Prince Henry of Mecklenburg Was tlu* crown, and the Dutch people consoled 
House of ^ themselves 

Orange to \v 1 1 h 1 h e 

die out? thought 

Would a that the 

foreigner direct line 

sit on the of the 

throne of House of 

Holland? Orange 

These were might 

the ques- eventually 

tionswhich be main- 

werc agi- t a i n c d 

fating the through 

minds of Princess 

the sub- VVilhclmina. 

lects of Owing to 

the Lily the guiding 

Queen of influence of 

Tulip .1 devoted 

Land,’* to rn other, 

quote the ' moreover, 

endearing the Piin- 

name bes- cess de- 

lowcd upon V e 1 o p c d 

Queen Wil- into one 

liclminaby f the 

loyal Hoi- bonniest, 

landers brightest 

I'hc Queen and most 

married m patriotic of 

iqoi, hut Holland’s 

the passing d an gh ters, 

years in spile of 

brought no - 

heir to the that her 

throne It father, who 

was no Queen Wilhelmtns of Holland and her dau«' ter. Princess Juliana, born in 1909 died when 

matter for she was ten 

wonder, therefore, that her sinijilc, kindly >e.ns of age, had a tendency to sixnl her. 
jxxiple went wild w'lth joy wlien a little Jt was he who encouraged her in that out- 
heir to the throne was born sjxikemiess, blunlness, and haughtiness 

It was a repetition of the enthusiasm which, althougli it m.iclc him laugh, and 
aroused twenty-nine Nc;ars previously, when caiisocl other jicojile to t harac tense the little 
the birth of Queen Wilhclmma herself solved princess as a “ c.ouragcous little maid,” could 
the problem of an lien less throne King scarcely be said to be good training for a 
William III , her father, found himself, at futuic queen 

the age of sixty-two, a c.hildlcss widower. The story has often been told of a rebuke 
his two sons having died For his second justly administered by Queen Emma, who 
wife he took the Princess I-lmma of Waldeck, acted as regent until Wilhclmma had 
an elder sister of the Duchess of Albany, reached the age of eighteen One day 
and eighteen months later was born to them Queen Emma heard a knocking at her 



dau«' ter. Princess Juliana, born in 1909 

I'hotv ,V // //„// 
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bedroom door “ Who is there ? ” she m- dustries— that her Majesty has acquired so 

quircd “ The Queen,’* came an imperious much populanty in Holland. Furthermore, 

iitlle voice " I'his is not the day for she is extremely domesticated " She is,” 

audiemes,” Queen limma rcjilied gravely, says one who has come into direct contact 

Presently there was another knocking at with Queen Wilhelmina, a good housewife, 

the door, and again came the inquiry, and has a real fondness for all the duties 

*' Who IS there ? ” ” Your little girl wants and handicraft of housekeeping. She gives 

to see you,” w'as the somewhat plaintive personal supervision to the dairy in her 

rojily, and, needless to say, the door was country palace of Het Loo, and has made 

oj)c*ncd .it once butler and cheese with her own hands 

On another o( c.ision the little Queen and She delights in needlework, especially in 
her 1 ‘Znghsh governess, Mlss Saxon Winter, making lace, with wLich Dutchwomen's 
w'hile walking were overtaken by a heavy lingers are always busy when there is no 
storm " Hadn’t we belter gel in a tram- more strenuous work to be done And, 
way car?” suggested Wilhelmina ” Ccr- like all good Dutchwomen, the ‘little 
1 airily,” agreed the governess ” Let c\eiy- Queen’ has the instinct of motherhood 
body get out.” commanded the Queen, and a love of children ” 

” I cannot ride in this car witli the people ” And she owes everything to the training 
” No.” said Miss Winter firmly , if you of her mother She it was who, when 
don't I are to ride with them you must wcilk Wilhelmina exhibited a fondness for dolls, 

home 111 the ram ” And the haughty little had a special chalet built for them m the 

Queen did v,^.dk grounils at Loo, with reception-rooms. 

But thcie were sterling qualities in the bedrooms, and a kiti hen, in w'hich the young 
little girl which quickly revealed them- Queen learned to cook food for them and 
selves She was patriotic to a degree, make their clothe-^ Their dresses were cut 
loved to dress 111 the national costume, down and sewn by her under the siiper- 

aiid as .1 i hild thspLiycd a contempt lor vision of her mother, and on her journeys 

Dutth jieople who could not sjieak their they were still her companions On one 

nati\e tongue , foi there exists a certain of her first visits to (iermany, the little 

leeliiig .imong the aristocracy of Holland Royal lady insisted on having a special 

that the Dut< h language .ind Dutch ways trunk for her dolls' drc*sses, remarking that 

arc not good enough lor lliera They send it would be so uncomfortable lor them to 

Iheir childien .diroad to be educated, or arrive at the journey’s end in tlic evening 

lKi\e them tiamed by foreign governesses tired out with travelling, and without the 
On om oicasion a young lady w'lio luirdly necessary comforts 

knew a wold of Dutch was presented to And apptircntly, even at that age, while 
( hieeii Willu'lmina, and so addiessed fully recognising, and endeavouring at times 

lici MajesU m (Jerman The Queen, how- to make others recognise, the greatness of her 

e\CM, looked .it lier in mock bewilderment. j>osition m a manner scarcely lonsistent 

.111(1 then rem.irked that before ladies with Hov.il dignity , the princess was also 

.1 1 ipe.iied .it ( (Mill they should iearii to spc.ik awaie of its iienalties She liatcd crowds 

tluur niollier tongue During the tune of and the constant bowing to the greetings of 

the Queen’s f.ithei, French w.cs the correit her siibjei ts, and one day w'as heard I0 say 

l.ingii.ige ol the ('ouit It is still the official that she w'ould jmnish a naughty dolly by 

l.mgu.ige oi diplomacy, but since Queen making her ” go for an houi’s drive and 

Willieliiiin.i's .iKCssion, Dutch, ,ind Dutch bow' all the time” At times, too, she must 

.done, must be spiiken at Court functions have felt the loneliness from which an 
It is on ,u count oi her intense lo\e of ” only ” Roy .il child in ust nec cssanly suffer 
e\er^ thing I)uti.li its cpi.iint dress, folk One day she was inspecting her army of 

loie, customs, legends, history, .iiid in- dolls ranged round the wall, and one doll 



The Royal Palace at The Hague, known as The House in the Wood ’ It was at The Hague that the famous International Peace 

Congress of 1899 was held Phm, Pkotoenm 



persisted in flopping over whenever she 
stood it up At last slie picked it up and 
shook it “ Look here,” she said, severely, 
** if you are not good I will make you a 
queen, and then you will have no one to 
pl«w with.” 

There is also an imidenl connected with 
the childhood of Queen Wilhelmina which 
illustrates m a striking manner her pluck and 
courage It occurred when she w.ls eight 
years old, and at the time when Socialists 
and Anarchists weie holding daily demon- 
strations in Amsterd.im With perliajis 
more hardihood than wisdom, Qiiceir Linm.i 
decided to drive through the streets Sud- 
denly a mob surrounded the c.irnagc, and 
one of the cowardly brutes thiew a filthy 
red cabbage into tlic vehicle Queen ICmm.i 
promptly fainted Not so the little prin- 
cess, however With eyes blazing ami ftice 
v/hitc with passion, the child rose to lier 
feet Oi course, her voite could not be 
heard above the shouts of the mob, but at 
the sight of the defiant child a cheer aros<‘, 
and the fickle crowd allowed the c«irriage 
to proceed on its w'ay without furtlier 
molestation 

It reminds one of the scene which took 
phicc when, .if ter her marriage to IVime 
Henry, in lyoi. there was much haggling in 
the Dutch Lovser House (onccniing the 
income that was to be .illow'cd the I’nncc 
(kinsort. The matter t ulminated in the 
House refusing to sanction an allow, me eon 
the scale propo.scd by the Government 
When the news w'as brought to the Queen, 
she flew into .i most violent rage “It they 
won’t do him justice they shall do nothing,” 
she is reported to have said “ I will make 
over to him half my own income ” And an 
arrangement satisfactory to her alone could 
satisfy the irate lady 

It cannot be said that m marrying Prince 
Henry, w’hom she met at a German watenng- 
place, Queen Wilhelmina pleased her sub- 
jects They dread the shadow of Ger- 
many’s power, and German influence at 


Court But when her Premier brought her 
a list of jiossiblc consorts, who, from a 
jiolitic.il stcindpoint, w^crc dcsir.ible husbands, 
she mdign.intly tore the paper to pieces. 
“ When 1 marry I shall please myself 
without the aid of Ministcis oi jieojilc,” she 
said 

Many scandalous stones have been circu- 
lated, paituularl^ prior to the birth of 
Princess Juli.ina, legardmg the m.arried life 
of the Queen .ind her consort. It was 
.isscited that they frequently qu.irrellcd ; 
o<(ui>iccl ditlcrcnt suites of rooms; that 
Prince Heniy was a doinmcciing sjionclthnft, 
who chishcd with the proud spiiil of the 
Queen, and so on — storu's as ndiculous as 
they w-cre f.dsc 'fhey aii arose out of the 
jirejiiduc which Prince Henry had to over- 
come 

Being a (ierman, he had to lace the 
same distrust and misiinderst.indmg that 
greeted Queen Victoria’s consort. There 
.lie jKissibly some jk'ojiIo who still lemcmbcr 
how in 1854 the ridiculous rumour arose 
in this country tliat the Queen’s husband 
h.id been sent to the Tower on account of 
his corrcsjxmdcnc e with (iermany In a 
letter to B.iron Stockmar, dated Windsor 
thistle, januaiy 24, 1854, the Prince 

wrcitc “You will seaicely credit that my 
bcung committed to the Tower was believed 
all over the countiy — nay, even that the 
Qiicen h.id bcien a nested People .sur- 
rounded the 'J'owcr in tliousands to see us 
brought to it.” 

This meujent is mcicly mentioned as an 
illustration of the manner in which Dame 
Kumour lies, particularly m regiird to the 
lives of celebrated personages Dame 
Rumour lied in connec tion with Queen 
Wilhelmina and Pnnet* Henry , and, like our 
own Pnnee Consort, he has, by his kindly, 
gallant bearing, and his interest m the 
country of his adoj^tion, killed the canards, 
and won the admiration and favour of those 
who began by disliking him 
To be continued. 
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By G. D. LYNCH 

(BAKRIbTKk AT-LAW) 


Legal terms and legal language make the law a mystery to most people. Yet there need 
be no mystery surrounding the subject, and in this section of Every Woman's ENCYCLOi*iEDiA 
only the simplest and clearest langui^^e will lie used, so that readers may understand every 
as|)ect of the law with regard t(j — 


A/at najic 

I Motuy 

I hm plover' K I iahtlify 

Taxes 

Chtldtcn 

Sm'anis 

j Lodi^et \ 

Wills 

1 andlotds 

1 rth 

I Sant/a/ion 

Wife's Debts ^ ete., etc. 



DOG LAW 



(outtuuni from pant I'art it 



Trespassing Dogs— Straying or Lost Dogs— Quarantine of Dogs— Cruelty towards Dogs — 

Vivisection 


Uistreaa Damafre Feasant 

‘TriiSFASSing animals may Iw .sei/cd and 
* impounded to secure coinjK'iis.ition loi 
the damage done by them . lhcicfort‘. a tres- 
l>«issing dog if doing d. image to the jiropertv 
ol the owners ot the land, mav be sci/cd and 
disti earned in this lashion even when it is 
under the contiol of, and being used by the 
owner {Disftr'^s ft asatif , the taking 

without reiouise to any legal proceedings of 
an anim.il foi the damage it has caused.) 

Shooting a Dog 

No one has a light to shoot a dog for 
trespassing 'I'o justify the deed it must lie 
shown that the dog w'as attacking someone, 
or that it was done for the protection of 
valuable projx'rty, such as c. it tic, sheep, or 
l>oiiltry. 

it IS no defence to a cliaige of malicioub 
injury to a dog to show that it w'as trespassing 
at the time, unless it can be shown that the 
jicrson accusc’d of the offence genuinely 
believed that the act was nei cssary for the 
jacscrvation of his jirojx'rty 

Man>trapA and Spring-guns 

The occupier of land is justiffcd in setting 
dog-sjx'ars in his woods to protect his game, 
and ho may also set traps, but not so as to 
tempt dogs to their destnictMn Therefore, 
if he sets traps baited with strong meat so 
near a highway that dogs arc irresistibly 
drawm to them, he w'lll be liable for damages 
Practically the days of man-traps and spnng- 
guns- are at W end, for, if a trespasser or 
other Iverson were injured by them, the 
lierson responsible for placing them there 


w'ould render himself liable to five years* 
jicnal servitude. 

stray Dog a 

Any dog found straying m a highway or 
])kice of public resort may be seized and 
detained by the police. When the owner is 
knowm he must be served w'lih a notice in 
writing of the seizure of his dog, stating that 
it lb liable to be sold or destroyed if not 
claimed walhm seven clays after service of 
the notice. 

After Seven Days' Detention 

After seven clear days, if the owner has 
not ckiimed the dog and paid all expenses, 
it may be sold or destroyed with as little 
pain as jxjssible. It may not, however, be 
given or sold for the purposes of vivisection. 

Keeping another Peraon’a Dog 
It is always an unwise thing to volunteer 
or to consent to look after and become 
responsible for the property of another 
jKMson Still, good-natured people will do 
these things without anticipating the amount 
of trouble and inconvenience to which they 
may be put by their action. A lady taking 
compassion on a cur which accompanied a 
haw ker on his rounds foolishly consented to 
take care of the animal for an hour or so 
w'hile its owner finished his rounds 

Two hours passed, and there was no sign 
of the hawker ; the lady’s husband returned 
for his dinner, and was much surprised to 
find a strange animal on his premises. 
Evening came, but still no hawker, and the 
lady passed a restless night wondering what 
had become of him. 
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The next morning, as the hawker still 
failed to appear, the husband solved the 
difficulty by fetching the nearest policeman, 
who waited until the dog had been turned 
out into the street, and then took it into 
custody as a stray. Had the dog continued 
to remain on the premises, the husband 
would have rendered himself liable to a 
summons from the Excise authorities for 
keeping a dog without a licence. 

Resrister of Stray Dogs 

A register must l:e kept of all stray dogs 
seized by the police, and when transferred 
to an establishment for the reception of stray 
dogs a register must be kept there also The 
register is to contain a brief description of 
the dog, date of seizure, and manner in whicti 
it has been disposed of, and is to he open to 
the inspection of the public upon payment of 
one shilling. It is the duty of the jxilice and 
other persons in charge of dog‘> so detamed 
to feed and maintain them properly. 

Finding Stray Dogs 

Any person who finds a stra}’ dog and 
shelters it must return it to its ownci or give 
a description of the dog in writing to the 
police, stating where it was found .ind where 
it is being detained, under a jicnalty of 40s 
Mad Uog5 

I^cal authorities have powers to make .ind 
vary orders placing restrictions on dogs not 
under control, if a mad dog 01 a dog suspected 
of being mad is found within then juris- 
diction, and dogs found at large 111 contra- 
vention of the order may be treated as stiay 
dogs. A diseased or suspc'cted dog may be 
slaughtered by order of the loc.il authorit>, 
and it IS the duty of the owner of such a 
dog to give notice to the police 

Mu/zllng of Dogs 

Orders for prescribing and regulating the 
muz/lmg of dogs and tlie keeping of them 
under proper control may be made bv the 
Board of Agriculture 

The Commissioner of Police muy also issue 
a notice requiring any dog, w'hile in the 
streets of the metropolis and not led, to be 
muzzled, and the police may detain dogs 
found loose m the street and unmuzzled, and 
sell or destroy them if not claimed within 
three clear days But if the dog has a collar 
with an address on it, they must send a 
letter to the address, stating that the dog 
is in their possession 

Wearing Collars In Public Place.s 

The muzzling order is not now' in force, 
but every dog must wear a collar with the 
name and address of his owner inscribed on 
it whenever it is in any place to which the 
public have access Dogs found without a 
collar may be treated as stray dogs, and their 
owners are liable to a penalty of {20. 

Exceptions for Sporting Dogs • 

The regulations do not apply to any pack 
of hounds or to dogs while being used for 
sportmg purposes or for the capture or 
destruction of vermin or for the driving or 
tending of cattle or sheep. 


Dogs Imported from Abroad 

No dog can be brought into this country 
from abroad unless a licence has been ob- 
tained from the Board of Agriculture. 

Conditions will be attached to the grant 
of a licence, as to its being muzzled, etc. 

*8ix Months’ Detention 

An imported dog must be isolated and 
detained for six months in the care of a 
certified veterinary surgeon at its owner's 
expense , if this is not done it may be seized 
by an inspector of the Board, and if the 
owner does not claim the dog within ten 
days after the expiration of the period of 
detention, and pay the exix'iiscs of its keep, 
the Board may destroy or dispose of it. 

Exceptions 

A licence is not reijiurcd for a dog which is 
to be exijortcd within forty-eight hours of 
its landing, or for a jicrforming dog, or m 
resjicct of a dog brought from Ireland, the 
Channel Islands, or the Isle of Man 

Penaltien 

Not only may <i jx'nalty be inflicted upon 
the owner or person bringing the dog into 
this country, but also on the owner and 
master of the ship from which the dog is 
landed, the jx'rson m charge of the dog, the 
jierson landing the dog, and the person 
recci\ ing it 

A person attempting to land a dog un- 
lawfully ( an .ilso be dealt with by the Custom 
ofhceis for attempting to imjiort forbidden 
goods, anti the clog may be forfeited. 

1)01^8 Drawlngr Carts 

Dogs arc not to be used for drawing carls 
or heliiing to draw any truck or barrciw in 
any part oi the United Kingc^om, and any 
jxjrson so using them 1 ^ li.ible to a fine. 

Cruelty 

Ft is an offence to ill-lreat a domestic 
animal by beating, or otherwise torturing it, 
or by setting it on to fight, or by keeping a 
room or othci place for the purpose of selling 
it on to fight, or to convey it in any vehicle 
in such a way as to cause it unnecessary pam. 
But it IS no offence under the Act merely not 
to kill an animal in i>.iin, although it is in- 
human cruelty not to kill it So where a man 
shot a dog trespassing in a garden, intending 
to kill It, but leaving it to die in pam alter 
dragging it into the roadway, it was held 
that a convic tion could not be sustained. 

Vivisection 

Painful experiments on living animals are 
unlawful, unless performed by a properly 
licensed person with a view to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the alleviation of 
suffering The animal is to be placed under 
an anaesthetic, and if it is seriously injured 
or IS likely to feel pain when it recovers 
consciousness, it must be killed before the 
effect of the amesthetic worn off. . The 
public exhibition of experinrats is illegal and 
no experiments without using anaesthetics 
can be made without a sjpecial certificate. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 
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Day* of Orace 

A t the end of the term a pcnod of fifteen 
days IS generally allowed for payment of 
the renewal premium, and if a loss is in- 
curred within those fifteen days the jierson 
insured can protect himself by paying the 
premium, and the ofhee will be obliged to 
accept it and to make good his loss The 
company are not, however, bound to give 
notice that a renewal premium is due, and 
after the fifteen days have passed the jiolicy 
may expire if a loss has occurred during 
the days of grace and a tender of premium 
IS made after they have ended when the 
loss IS discovered, the renewal w’lll be 
fraudulent unless notice of the loss is given 
to the office , but if the loss is unknown 
to both pal ties the contract will be void, 
being founded on mistake, and the jK'rson 
insured will be entitled to the repayment of 
the premium 

The Loss 

In order to enable the person insured to 
maintain a claim there must have been a 
loss by fire iiie mere overheating of a 
stove which causes damage w'llhout ignition 
IS not enough Tlie cause of the injury 
must also be chicelly traceable to fire in 
the case of an explosion otcurnng in con- 
sei|iience ot an outbieak ol fire on the 
insured premises the conijian^ .ire bound 
to jiay ioi the dani.ige clone , but if the 
injury is caused by some distant cxjilosioii, 
and not diicdly tiaccMble to fne, it will 
not come within the teims ol the ordinal y 
jioliey. in some ollices, however, damage 
by the exjilosion of coal-gas and loss or 
danuigc b) lightning, whctliei the property 
insured is set on fiie or not, arc co^e^ed by 
the policy In a case wheie gcnicls were 
dcstro>ed by a mob atti.uted b> a hie t>n 
JU'igliboiii iiig premises the tom t held that 
the mob, .ind not the hie, causeil the injun, 
although but feu tlie file the mob would not 
piobably have assembled 

Fires in London 

in the metrojjohs the damage done by 
the Metiojiolitan Fiic Jlrigade m the execu- 
tion of their duties is deemed to be damage 
by file Therctoie the conijiany will lie 
liahle foi gocxls damaged hy water, or by 
the hatchets of the firemen, 01 foi the 
destiuction of adjoining premises, if insured, 
pulled down by the Brigade m order to 
pi event the fire from spreading 

When a building in tlie metropolitan 
district IS burnt down anv person interested 
may letjuire the msuraiicc money to be laid 
out 111 lejiairing or icbuilding the structure. 
Arson by Wife 

The tact that the fire is occasioned by 
the relatives or servants of the person 
insured does not relieve the company of 
their liability under the policy, unless in 
either case they are expressly excepted. 


A very good example ol this is the case 
of a gentleman rejoicing in the not un- 
common patronymic of Smith, who insured 
his house and its contents with the Midland 
Insurance Company Living on the pre- 
mises, and, in fact, in charge of them, with 
the full apjirobution of Mr Smith, was his 
lawdul wedded spouse, and this lady, being 
of an enterprising disposition and not over- 
scrujmlous, deliberately set the place on 
fire, W'llhout the knowledge or sanction of 
her husband, for the purpose of obtaining 
the insurance money Mrs Smith was 
duly convicted of arson, but this did not 
disentitle Mr Smith from rccovermg the 
amount of his loss 

Small Claims 

Fire insurance companies, in order to 
encourage the general jiublic to insure their 
jmipcrty against fire w'lth them, make a 
jiracticc of seldom resisting small claims, 
or even of inquiring into them, if they 
believe that they are honestly made 

(hven tin unprotected gas-jet left burning 
by a careless maid in the vicinity of a pair of 
late turtdins and an open wnndow, it is not 
surprising th.it the draught through the 
window should hav^e drawn the curtains 
into the gas-burner, with the result that not 
onlv were the turtams set alight, but the- 
whole house stood a very good chance of 
being burnt down, had not the servant girl, 
attracted by the smell of the burning room, 
arrived in time to extinguish the confla- 
gration In this instance, the company not 
onlv chccrtullv made good the damage 
which was caused, but rew'arcled the author 
of the mischief for her succiissful efforts 
in putting out the fire In another instance, 
the insured himself set fire to his umbrella 
by caielcssly dropjMng a lighted match into 
It, and his claim was admitted 
Notice 

Notice of the loss must be given to the 
company within a limited time of the out- 
break (for which, consult the policy) m 
order that they may have an opportunity of 
inquiring into the circumstances and satisfy- 
ing Ihcinselves of the damage occasioned 
to the insured The person insured must 
also produce some evidence of the amount 
of the loss actually sustained by producing 
bills or otherwise when required to do so. 
The original cost of the goods, or the cost 
of replacing them m many cases would not 
be a true lest of their value, and unless the 
value of the property insured has been 
agreed ujxin at the time of effecting the 
insurance — w'hich may be done, but in 
practice is hardly ever done — and a dispute 
'arises, it IS generally stipulated that the 
amount is to be settled by arbitration And 
the clause is usually so worded as to make the 
award a condition precedent to maintaining 
an action for the sum due under the pohey. 
jffi ie coftiinued. 
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WOMAN IN LOVE 


Romance is not confined solely to the rc.ilins of fiction The lom.inces of f.icl, indeed, are gu.iter 
and more interesting ; they have made history, and ha\c laid the foundations of llie greatness Imlh of 
artists and of poets 

This section of Eveky Woman’s Enc\ t lop rni a, thcicAire, will include, anion<T thousands of 
other subjects — 

/erv roe/n\ ami 
'J'/ii' Su/'n s(i/iou\ o( / ort 
'I hi hii}:;iigid Gill IN Many 
L /tme\ 


i (>T‘t 


Famous Hi dot u a/ 

Stones 

Ijive Lrltcis oj Famous J'eoph 
Love Scenes Jt om Lu (ton 


Pi pinais of Vidiuiav and 
'lo-dav 

hlopimenls in Olditi 

tti ,th 


TRUE LOVE-STORIES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


No lo. KINO OEORQE IV. AND MRS. FITZHERBERT 

( > I 'itttirl /itfin < / / /<»»' // 

n> d. A HRHNDON 


T he joyinlcla>s.ttl5iigli1<m t\oieiiieicl} an 
idle summer solace Crcoige’s Itajipniess 
and moral reloriiuition, gratilying though 
they m«iy have been, dul not serxe to satisly 
Ills creditois lural icticnchmcnt <ind a 
Jivreful study' ol domestic economy, ho may 
have pievc'iited himselt fiom sinking dcej>or, 
but ho vx.is quite unable to lift himself out 
if the mire of debt Something h.id to bo done 
to lelievo the str.iin, and in 17S7, contraiv 
to the ad\Ko of his friends, the Prince ot 
Wales aiipoaled to Parliament foi htdji 1 ho 
mo\o was .1 d.uigt'ious one, foi it was 
.ilmost inov’itablo that, during the i ouiso of a 
deliato on his aff.iirs, some inombci should 
raise the question ot his m.iiriago And .1 
member did raise tlie c|uestion, a sturdy', 
irrepressible Tory Devonshire s(juire. named 
Rolle Pox denied the .illegalion strongly 
“ His Koyal Highness,” he declared, ” Had 
iiuthorised him to declare that, as a peoi of 
Parliament, he was ready in the other House 
to submit to the most pointed questions 
which could be put lo him respecting it, or to 
afford to his Majesty’, or to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, the fullest .issur.inces of the utter 
falsehocKl of the fact in cjuestion, whic'h never 
had, and comrnonsense must see never could 
h.ive happened ” 

In making this statement there can be 
no doubt but that I'ox w’as actuated by the 
best of motives, and it would be unfair to 
press the charge of perfidy either against him 
or against George. In the first place, the 


Ihince h.id no idea tlial his fnend would 
lejuidi.itc the marii.ige w ith sue h unnecessary 
xc'hemc'ucc , and, secondiv, .it tl.is time, at 
.in\ latc 1 o\ w.is ignoiant ol tin. true facts 
ol the c .ise 

In sjnte of this, however, never did Mrs 
I’lt/hcrbeit foigixe him for sh.iming .ind 
disgiac mg hc’i in public Nor, indeed, did she 
torgixe he I husb.incl lightly' (/C’orge, how- 
ever, w.is smceiely’ apologetic , he had been 
coiiccrnccl solely with tlie jiaymicnt of his 
debts, and because .isjicrsions had been cast 
public Iv upon his wife’s honour he was truly 
grievc'd He assuied her, moic'over, that he 
had gixen box 110 authority' for denying the 
m.uii.ige— this was, of course, iintiiic — and 
pc'rsu.icleci the jihable Sheridan to sci/e the 
eaihest opportunity' of modifying Fox’s * 
dccla’-ition m the House of Commons 

'riius, still relying on (ieoige’s promise of 
fiitiiK reparation, Mrs J'lt/licrbcit gradually 
allowed her ouliaged feelings to be pacified 
In July' she left London with her husband 
and tiavclled lo Brighton Here the towns- 
folk did all th.it was jiossiblc to help her to 
forget her recent disanpoiiitments, and 
greeted her and her Royal husband with un- 
feigned delight ” Though nobody ventured 
to call her ' Princess.’ ” w'rote a contem- 
porary resident, “every one of her innumer- 
able admirers enthroned her as the ‘ Queen 
of Hearts ’ throughout the length and breadth 
of fast-mcreasing Brighton, and a more loyal 
people it was impossible for a sovereign to 
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have They honoured her, they almost 
worshipped her ” 

The troubles of the past began to fade, and 
basking in the ardent sunshine of cat h other’s 
love, (reorge .inti his wift' iigain foiiiul ha])))i- 
iiess At this time Mis l-itzhcrbert’s jxiwer 
was at its 7cnith . the Prince was the slave to 
her htt lest wish, and the world, even the Royal 
h.imily, tacitly recognised her as his wife 
Mra. Fltzherbert’A Downfall 

This frail nititninonial bark, htnvever, was 
(onstrutted only lt)r tair weather sailing , 
ride a storm it t ould not, but it w .is destined to 
meet wnth many During the wintei of ’«»). 
moieovei, with al.irnnng suddenness, it met 
with one mon serious than the rest The King 
bec.iine m.id, and Deorge, once .again, was 
I .died into the aren.i ol politics The struggle 
foi the Regeni V between the Prime .ind his 
mothei loims a sordid .ind ignoble stoiy, but 
iipontlielili ol Mis I'll/herbert th.il sti nggle 
had ,in im])oi1ant be.iring, lor she thiew lici- 
self into il w holc-he.iitedly Should (leorgc 
emc*rge vidoiious, she ielt th.it she h.id mmh 
log.iin she hoped then loi the fulfilmint 
ol his ])i onuses and lejiai.ition Joi .dl jiast 
ignominies 

llei inleifciemi , howe\er. was ill-.idvisi'd, 
sime. .IS .1 diied lonseipieiu e. it became 
inevitable tluit the* (|iust]onor het m.ini.igc 
should .ig.im be i.iised in J\iiliament It w.is 
iais(‘d, ,111(1 .ig.iin the m.irri.ige w.is denic'd 
Secondl>. moreover, her interlerencc, and 
indeed the whole stiuggle, was all to no 
jMiipose loi on the Nei\ d,i\ ujion which 
thc‘ Regem \ ftill w.is to h.i\e passc'd into 
l.iw', (he King ie<o\eiecl his rc'.ison 

])is.ip]iomtc (1 .iml disgusted by the ]utti- 
ness ol paitN sliife the Piincc and Mis 
I'lt/hei bc'i t let m tied to Thighton, wh(‘ic 
(fCoige omc again found himsclt delc'g.itcd to 
that position of pohtic.il iinpcMeme which it 
ple.isc'cl his Rc)\.d hither to force his hc'ir 
to fill Wh.itcwer .urns and .ispirations the 
Piiiice h.id e\ei h.id wcmc stillc-d at tlii*ir\ei y 
biith, .ind (icorge III did .ill he could to 
e\c hide his son licuii t. iking p.irt in jmblu. life 
Is it a m.ittei foi womlei, tliciefoie, that he 
should h.nc dc'iidc'il now to submit, .incl to 
dixoice liiinselt liom his goMMiiing instincts •' 
\\ith IMis l‘Tt/hcibeil to inspiie him. he had 
•St men, but, .is now he s.iw, stri\en in ^.un 
\ ic.u tion set in. .ind from this tune dchiiitcly 
bc'giiis .1 jieriod ol dec.ideme 

Ills mode of hie ch.inged completc’U . 
ic'sti.iint .mil piudeme he threw to the 
winds . the P.i\ ihon. once the home of h.ippy 
iiicsponsibihty. now bec.ime the abcKle ot 
1 c'l kless rex elrx T o Mi s h it /hei bei t life lost 
Its sweetness , it is ti ue she took p.iit in these 
ni‘w .iiiil doubtful ple.isures, but they weic 
uiteilx ihst.istelul to her she xxas .1 refined, 
juinicl woman 

Still, hoxxc'vei. she rcm.iinecl loy.il, .ind 
stioxe li.ird to effect ,'i reconciliation between 
the Pnnee ,ind his f.ithc'r But her troubles 
noxx XX ere m.inv . the Press again had become 
scurnlous. she had lost her infiucnce oxer 
her husband, .ind Cieoige xxas marching 
sti .light to ruin 


Tragedy already loomed large before her, 
and noxv not a ray of hope lighted the future, 
for in 1794 George III ruthlessly annulled 
the marriage of her husband's younger 
brother Now, not only v as Prince Augustus 
h'redcnck the sixth son, and, therefore, far 
removed from the succession, but his wife, 
I.acly Augusta Murray, although a Homan 
C'atholic, w'cus herself of semi-Royal blcxid, 
a direct descendant of the ill-fated Stuart 
momirchs T o s,ive his w'lfe, moreox’er, Prince 
Augustus did all he could, but George III. 
turned a de.if car to his supplications, 
although he expressed himself willing — nay, 
bc'gged to lie alloxxcd — 1c> renounce for ever 
all » laiins lo the succession 

I* or w'hat, therefore, could Mrs Fitz- 
hcibcrt hope ^ Her position w'as untenable, 
and at last she* re.ilised the truth 

III t onsecjiicm e of his recent cxtrax'^aganccs, 
moieov'CT, (rcoigc soon found his fin.'incial 
resources stiained to such an c'xicnt that it 
xxas impel atix’^c th.it something should be 
done immedi.it ely to relicx'c the tension The 
King XX ould luTp only upon condition that his 
son should cli‘i i.ire hiniscTf xxillmg to marry a 
J’lotest.'inl ])rincess frc:)m Crcimany Desper- 
ate tiilinents call for desperate remedies , the 
Jounce waxeiccl. .imJ, xvhile he was w'ax'^cnng, 
tenijitation sjioke to him through Ihe mouth 
of a self-seeking, lascin.iting xvoman 

Needless to sax , there was the inevitable 
xx'oman m the case In her dealings xvilh 
CrC'orge, hoxvc'vc'r, Ladx' Jerseys does not 
.n.])])(‘ai in a xcry l.ivom.ible light , she under- 
took the t.isk of s.i})])mg Mis I'Tt/herbcrt’s 
influence ami of marrying (icorgc' lo .1 German 
j)iincc*ss solely in order that thereby she might 
win f.ix'our from the King llei self-imposed 
t.isk was one which xvas not difficult to per- 
foim, lor alreadx' Mrs I-Tt/hcrbert’s poxver 
xxas oil the xvanc, .ind the J*nmc*, being bul 
a in.iii, xvas (luite umablc to resist the xxilesol 
.i (iever XX Oman bent on captivating him 

The Unhappy Story of Queen Caroline 

Among the many unmarried Piotestant 
pi itu esses in Crermanx, txx'o were especially 
eligible -Pimcc'ss Louise of Me(.klenburg- 
Sliehl/ .iml Pnneess ( .iroline of Biunswuck 
I he foimcT xvas lehncd, beautiful, and clcx'cr, 
and subsequentlx became famous as Queen 
Louise of I’russi.i The latter, however, 
li.id been but sparingly endowed by Nature, 
but she was the womrin whom Lady 
Jeisfv decided lo crc.ite Princess of Wales, 
tor that Ircorgc should fall in lox’e with 
his wife was, to her lady’ship, an altogether 
undesirable possibility (ieorge, however, 
.igiecd readily to the proposal . one Cierman 
ffttu, he deck'ired. xvcis as good as another, 
and. in August, 1794, he informed his 
father that he was xx'illmg to marry the 
Princess Caroline 

To Mrs hTtzherbert the new'S came as a 
stunning blow . it xvas the realisation of her 
w'orst fears — ^incredible, awful Moreover, 
that (Teorge would desert her and marry 
again xvas a possibility which she had ncx'cr 
really anticipated But Mrs hTtzherbert 
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did not give way to idle recnmination , 
without breathing a word of complaint, 
without exhibiting a single griev.incc to the 
v'ulgar public ga/e, she retired into seclusion 
The misfortunes 'of the I^nncess ('tiroline 
call for but little mention here J'he\ form 
.1 melantholy. dismal story which has no 
place in the history of romance 

The first meeting beli\een the " loveis ” 
\Nas not a happy augiiiy for the luliire 
Lord Malmesbury, \Nho intioduced the 
Princess to her fiance, has himself desciibed 
the scene “The Prince.’* he s.ivs, "raised 
hei gracefully enough and embraced her, 
said b.irely 

0 ne A\ o r d , 
turned round, 
retiied to a 
distant jiart 
of the aparl- 
ment. and, 
calling to me. 
said • Harris, 

1 .1 m not 
well , pray get 
me a glass of 
brand 3 ' I 

a 1 d ‘Sir, 
had you not 
I letter h.ue a 
glass o 1 
water^’ I’p- 
011 which lu . 
iniuh out of 
liiimour, said, 
with an oath 
‘No 1 will go 
direct 1\’ to the 
(hieeir' An<l 
.1 w' ,1 y 1) e 
went ’’ 

\t the wed- 
ding his bc-» 
luiMoiii wa'. 
e \ c n m o 1 i 
piti.iMe, .111(1 
it has bien 
said that he 
looked ‘‘more 
lik< a \Ktini 
going to the 
s(.iifold 111. in 
a bridcgHKim 
to the alt.ir ’’ 

M o 1 e o V e r , 
while driMiig 
from ( .iiltoii House to tin ( hapci Kov.il, lu 
s.ii(l to Lord Moira, who w.is sitting opposite 
to him " It IS no use Moira, I sliall iit\ci 
love any wom.ui but 1 it/herbeil ” 

The m.ini.ige (eremone was perfoniu**! 
on April S, On J.iau.irv 7. i7o^». 

was born the JTincess Chriiloltt, the child 
the nation le.irncKl to lo\e, but whom the 
Prince treated with crutlt\ such .is cannot 
be excused, and in \pril, 1700, one \ear 
alter his marri.ige, the Prince sent word 
to Pnnccjss Caroline tcj sa\' that he could 
live with her no longer The I*nnccss 
received the news with equanimity . a few 
weeks after the birth of her daughter she 


declared " T receive a message through 
Lord Cholmondcley to tell me I never w'as 
to have dc great honour of inhabiting dc 
s.amc room wid my hiisb.and again 1 sjiid, 

‘ Very well,’ but as m\'^ niemor\' w^as very 
short. 1 l>eggt‘d lo h.i\e dis jiohte message 
in writing lioin him 1 had it, and w.is 
free ’’ 

Hiitil iSo() the iinh.i]ipy w’oman w'as 
allowcxl to h\e .it Hl.ukhe.ith 111 peace and 
immolesleil But then, since hci beh.iviour 
had given wnng lo gossip, " a delicate 
investigation ” was orclcred The Princess 
defimdc'd horsc'lf Mgoiouslv, .ind, to the 
delight of tiie 
n.ition, w'as 
iiittcd on 
c h.argcs 
Stive th.it of 
‘ ‘ 1 11 d I s c re - 
tion ” 

In 1814. 
she went 
abroad, but 
so eccentric 
was hi‘r con- 
duct, c’spcci- 
.illy at the 
time during 
which she 
was lesidiiig 
at the Villa 
cl ’ 1 C s i c, on 
1 ake ('omo, 
that a com- 
mission w'as 
sent to Milan 
to collect 
evident e 
’ r 1820, 
m or cove I, 
\v h e n h e 
L.ime to the 
t li 1* one, 
(fecuge IV. 
imposed a 
flirt hei in- 

dignity upon 
her by order- 
ing her luimc 
lo I >(' omitted 
fro m t b e 
L 1 i u 1 g y 
Sill'll malic I- 
ous 1 r c a t- 
in i* n t eve ii 
the tKicen lould not tolei.ite She returiiiul, 
tlureloie, toJ*ngUiid to tlelend her rights, 
and luic lound heisell faie to Lite with 
till ordial oi .t tri.d I'lie Bill of Pains and 
IVii. lilies, however, was jiassc^d by so small 
a m.i)oiit\ 111 the House (d 1 ords that Lord 
J^iverpool, tlie ITinie Minister, deiidcd to 
alnindori the pnxei dings 

In iH,ii, King (icorge IV wa's crowned 
An.ingements h.ul been m.idc for the a*rc- 
monv to be condutt^*d in stale and with 
unpreixrdented splendour Queen Caroline 
foolishly claimed for herself the privi- 
lege of lieing crowmed also This George 
would not sanction the consort, he said. 
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could be crowned only at the King’s pleasure. 
Nevertheless, on the morning of the corona- 
tion, the Queen, undaunted, drove in state 
to Westnunster Abliey To her chagrin, 
however, the officials would not permit her 
to enter the Abbey. The unhiippy woman 
was forced, therefore, to return, defeated, 
through a jeering crowd, and m the follow- 
ing month she died, a broken-hearted woman 
It IS a sorry story 

But what of Mrs Fitzherbcrt ? In Annl, 
1 790, (ieorge separated from Caroline 
In June, with ardent protestations of 
undying love, he began to implore Mrs 
I'lt/herbert again to receive him as her 
husband Princess Caroline did not re- 
monstrate ; indeed, she “ hoped her husband 
would not feel her any impediment to the 
reconciliation he was so desirous for ” 

h'or a long while, however, the Prince 
mijilored in vain; Mrs hit/hcrbcrt would 
not listen to him “ A link once broken,” 
she said, " could never be rc-joined ” freorge, 
however, wooed ardently, even more ardently 
than he had done behire the m<irn.igc 
Her own family, moreover, .iiid several 
inembers of the Koy«il Family, notably the 
(Jueen, who h.ited Princess C.iroline, uiged 
iijion liei a rei onciliation 
Re-Union 

Still, however, Mrs I'ltzhcibert wavered 
But the Piince w'as irrepressible He would 
atcepl no rebuff, nothing toiild damj) his 
ardour Raiely h«is a wile been wcKx;d 
thus by hei husband ” llow' 1 have evei 
loved and adoied you,” he dechued m one 
of his letters, ” (rod only knows, and lunv 
1 do now He alsij knows, and you cannot 
jirctend to be ignoiant of and dislxjheve ” 
It was imiKissible foi Mis Fit/heibeit totuiii 
a deaf eai to passionate cntiCMties siith as 
these 

As, liowev ci , in the first insbince she had 
agieed to m.vrrv (ieorge mainly in order that 
thereby she might avert a tiagedy, so now 
she agreed to a lecoiic ih.ition On June i 
1799, the PiiiKc wiotc to her, and declared 
that he h.id resolved to be true to Ins vows, 
and was alKUit to prwlaim hei as his wife 
iH'foie the world " Think not.” he con- 
tinued, " that any ,idvice wh.itcvcr v\ill 
make me delay my jnirposc or forswc.u my 
oath Thank (iod, my witnesses arc living 
-your untie and your brother, besides 
Harris, who I shall call upon as having 
lK*cn informed by me of every, even the 
111 mutest, ciieumst.ince of our marriage ” 

Mrs Fitzhcrbcrl w’lis ahirmed At this 
time popukir opinion was all on the side 
of t'arolinc bhould George be forced 
to carry his jiurpose into effect, the 
result, she knew', would prov’c disastrous 
both to herself and to the man she loved 
Accordingly, she yielded to the ultimatum. 
But first slic submitted the true facts of the 
t.usc to the Pope’s consideration , violate 
her conscience she would not But when the 
Supreme Pontiff declared that, in the eyes 
of the Church she was still the wife of George, 
aiul, therefore, at liberty to rejoin him if 


he were truly penitent, she did not hesitate 
for another minute 

Eight years of nuptiad happiness ensued 
These years, it is true, contained their full 
measure of trouble , the ” Seymour Case ” 
and the ” Delicate Investigation ” both were 
unsettling and distressing, but, none the less, 
and m sjute of ” extreme poverty,” Mrs 
Fitzhcrbcrt herself has declared this to have 
been the happiest jienod of her life. 

Again, with Brighton as the settmg, 
was resumed that comedy of gay and inno- 
cent domestic happiness which Lady Jersey 
so ruthlessly had interrupted Mrs Fitz- 
hcrbcrt 's influence soon reasserted itself 
over the Prince, and he, for his part, again 
reformed his character and became a model 
husband But a broken link, however 
cleverly it may be repaired, is always 
liable to snaj) again That, sooner or 
later, a cloud should again darken Mrs 
b'lt/licrbert’s hajipiiness was inevitable, for 
(George by nature was inconstant and was 
the personification of susceptibility 
Lady Hertford in the Ascendancy 

In 1K08 the Prince became strongly 
altracled by the personality of Lady Hert- 
ford On both sides the affection appears to 
h.iv^e been merely “ platonic,” but it was 
very strong (reorge tidorcd Lady Hertford, 
and this adoration cut Mrs Fitzherbert 
like a knife Her husband's petits amottr<i 
she could tolerate, and had tolerated readily, 
but this new fancy w.is different from the 
olhere Lruly Hertford was a woman of 
position, and no longer young and beautiful 
fhe Piince's devotion to her deprived 
Mrs Fitzherbert of those very things which, 
in the cv'^entide of life, she valued most — his 
friendship and his confidence It robbed 
her, moreover, of those thousand little acts 
of kindly thoughtfulness which had endeared 
him to her, and which, indeed, endear a 
man to any woman 

To chaperone Ladv Hertford m jiublic and 
to be snubbed by her husband in private 
she could not tolcr.itc, for she knew her 
iiv.il to be .1 foolish woman and unworthy 
of the Prince’s love Accordingly Mrs 
Fitzhcibcrt absented herself from the 
Pavilion, and shunned the Prince’s society 
Tins infuriated Cicorge Would any woman 
dare ticat him, the ITincc of Wales, m this 
way ^ The breach widened rapidly, and 
now , IIS on the jirevious occasion, separation 
W'as signalled by the King becoming mad 

CJ^orge III lost his reason for tlie second 
time m 1810, and on February 5, 1811, the 
Prince formally look the oaths required of 
him as Kcgent He was now wholly under 
the influence of Lady Hertford, who availed 
herself of every opportunity to emphasise 
and exaggerate the folly and danger of his 
connection w'lth a Roman Catholic woman 
George listened to her arguments readily ; 
he was anxious now to find some dignified 
pretext for bringing to an end his relationship 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert. Moreover, acting, 
no doubt, upon Lady Hertford’s advice, 
he was determined to prove that he had 
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disassociated himself from her for ever. 
Accordingly, in June, he iirrangcd to 
give a fite at Carlton House, ostensibly in 
honour of the exiled French Royal Family. 
Two thousand guests were invited, and 
among them Mrs Fitzherbcrt A few days 
before the date of the entertainment, however, 
she was informed that a place would not 
be allotted to her at the Print e’s table, as 
had been on such occasions in the p«ist 

Unable, and, indeed, unwilling, to beheve 
that George was capable of laying so 
treacherous a trap as this for her, she went 
in person to Carlton House and asked him 
where she was to sit 

“You know, madam,” said the Regent, 
“ you have no place ” 

“ None, Sir,” she reiilicd, “ but such os 
you choose to give me ” 

Then she withdrew, and, except on the 
evening after the fete, when, at a ret c])tion 
given by the Duchess of Devonshire, she 
passed the Pnnee as he wsis sitting ch.itting 
with Lady Hertford, she saw hci husbanci 
no more The splendid extravagances of the 
liegency Court were delights ot which Mis 
Fitzherbert did not jiartake She was 
living in quiet seclusion, lor her heart wa*^ 
filled with bitterness and hc'r mind with 
memories, but memoiies whic.h, in spite 
of herself, she cherished dcsirl) 

Memories of the Past 

And Geoige — his mind, loo, w<is filled 
with mt'iuoiies, but he concealed them 
liencath a mask of g«iiet> , Ins sell-cdcx'iii 
forbade him to icweal legiets Accoidingly, 
he was lavish in his attentions to Lacly 
Hertford, installed liei as the leigning l.idv 
111 his touit, and inund.'ited liei with adula- 
tion, although she bored liini as evcessiNcly 
as he boied her In this way he hojud to 
pique Mrs Fit/herbert, .ind to bring her as 
a su])pliant to his feet. 

Croker would have us behe\e that Ins 
love was dead, but tins is .i tht*oiy which 
subscciuent events disjucne P'orget the 
past he could not , imagination is creative, 
not a destructive force, even an iinagmatioii 
such as George’s It may have assuic*d 
him that he was jiresent at the battle ol 
Waterloo, convinced him with such cei- 
tainty that he dated even to appeal to the 
Duke of Wellington to ccnifirm his state- 
ments — the Duke’s answer is iminoital. 
“ I have lieaid your M.ijesty Siiy so Ik foie,” 
he said — but to make him foigct Mis 
P'lt/herlicrt was a task beyond its jiower 

In 1821, after the death of Queen C aroline, 
he endeavoured by means of another iiise 
to break her silence, and sent a message to 
her in which he announced his intention 
of marrying again I 3 ut Mrs Fitzhcrlwrt 
was not perturbed “ Very well. Sir,” she 
replied And this contemptuous answer, 
perhaps, debarred him from his purpose 

In 1830, moreover, during the King’s last 
illness she showed how real was her 
devotion, for her anxiety w'as distressing, 
her sorrow pitiable to behold, and 


there was nobody to whom she could 
conhde the knowledge of her grief, foi, 
during her later years, the past was a sub- 
ject upon which she w’as very reticent. 

She could not, however, allow the m;in 
she loved to pass aw ay beyond recall without 
sending him one word of tender parting 
Accordingly, struggling with pride, sne took 
up her pen and wrote 

“Sir, — After many icpcatcd struggles 
w ith myself, from apprehension of appearing 
troublesome or inti uding upon your Majesty, 
after so many years of continued silence, 
my anxiety respecting your IMajesty has got 
the better of my scruples, and I trust your 
M.ijcsty w'lll believe me most sincere when 
1 assure you how truly 1 have grieved to 
hear of your sufferings .” 

A Pinal Tribute 

Dealli .ilso revealed the depth of George’s 
love As he was lying on his death-bed, 
he sent for the Duke of Wellington, and 
instructed him to see that nothing should 
be icniovi'd iiom his jierson after death, 
.ind that he should be buried m the vciy 
garments in which then he lay 

'I lie Duke jiromiscd to fulfil his Royal 
master’s last lequest, but later, when left 
.done in the chamber with the open coffin, 
he noticed a piece ol nlibon, veiy thin 
through wear, encii cling the dead monarch’s 
neck Whtit w^as attached to that iibbon ? 
His (unosity wms .uoused ricsently he 
iinlasteiu'd the dcsul man’s shirt, .ind then 
he Siiw that which enabled him, pcihajis 
toi the first time in his hie, to understand 
the King whom he had lost Attached to 
th.il nbium was a loiUet, /nd in the locket 
<i tiiiv iiiinitliiH of M.iri.L I'lt/hcr'C.t 

Some weeks cl.ipsed bcfoie the Duke 
aiquaiiited Mis J'lt/lieibert with Ins sen et, 
but ulieii she Ijc.iid of it lier heait w.is 
filled witl) gJ.idncss It was no small con- 
solation to her v\lio had lov'cd to know 
also tli.il she had been lovc*d 

The Duke of Claience, moi cover, when 
he ascended the tin one as William IV, 
did not loigct his biothci’s widow He 
was dev'Oled to Mrs Iwi^herbert, and, 
Ihiotigh all her tioubles in the jiast, had 
beem iiei truest fiiend, and now he gave 
further testimony ol his loyalty 

Mrs Lil/herl>eit dined ficqucntly with 
him at Si James’s J'akwe, .ind w.ls on Icims 
of closest lNeridslni» both with himself and 
with the Qiifen loom purely official func- 
tions aloiic did she absent beiself, and this 
she did meiely beciiusc the question of 
piecedence was a difficult one to solve 
The King desired to create her a duchess , 
but this offer she declined, although she 
thanked him for the honour She had 
been the wife of a king , this was honour 
enough As Mrs. Fitzherbert, therefore, 
she remained, until on March 27, 
1837, Brighton at the age of 

eight y-t wo, and the nation truly mourned 
the woman who had been the King of 
England’s wife but never their Queen. 
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Love Poems and Love Songs — The Difference Between Them — ^The Decadence of the Modern 
Love Song — Some Beautiful Love Songs 


There is all the difference in the world 
* lictwecn the love poem and the love song 
The hitler, stiictly speaking, is as siiontaneous 
and unself-i onscious as a bird’s note, spring- 
ing from the heart, at the touch of joy or 
grief, as naturally as tears from the eyes It 
IS (.omjiosed, indeed, of laughter and tears, 
which, because they must somehow find 
exjiression, have turned lo words It does 
not demand an audience, .'is usually undei- 
stood, but a symjiathetic listener {o whom 
( onfuleiiccs can be made It is written 
l>rim.iiily as a lelief from tertam lonsuming 
emotions, without any regard to effect or foi 
the sake of jnodiicmg a jioem 

The love poem, on the contrary, is deliber- 
ate , it uses certain words consciouslv, as 
lies! expiessing its meaning It in.iy Ik* as 
smc<‘ie, as sjiont.ineoiis as the love song, but 
it siirings from a difleient root 

Sw vast, however, is the subject that 
here il is possible to considei love songs 
only, although there are many songs which 
might <ome under (uther hcsiding, such, for 
instance, ;is the exijuisite and subtle songs 
ol the Eli/abethan jioets To wiite concein- 
mg the love jioctry of the woild would be 
like emb.uking on a sea to w'huh there is 
no .ijiji.ircnt shore — a l.iscinatmg se.i, from 
w^hose loam Ajilirodite was fashioned, full 
of str.inge colouis and .dluiing lights 
The Modern Love Sonff 

The dcploiable condition of the modern 
love song is diltu ult to exjd.'iin In fact, it 
IS jnactically non-existent, for love jxiems — 
of which there are so many .ind ol sue h great 
be.uity — set to musu .ire not at all the s.ime 
thing A ccrt.im elemental cju.ihty ivas lost, 
banished, I sujijiose, when singing In'came 
<i diawing-room .iccomiilishment Aftei all, 
it IS not to diawnng-ioorns that one goes foi 
elemental emotion, any more than one 
exjiects to find wild flowers in a conservatory 
— wdiich IS as it should be, since both the 
di.i wing-room and the conservatory have 
their own peculiar gifts 

The initial mistake lay mth the audacious 
Ctarly Victorians, who "thought that music 
< oiild be renderecl tame, civilised, and urbane, 
.ind yet i emain music t)f course, the curious 
lisping thing which Was the result of their 
jiainstakmg efforts, which they dressc'd in 
evening clothes, jiatronised, and brought 
(low'll to entertain them after dinner, w-as not 
music at all Music was still wandering 
tree through the world with the wind m her 
h.ur, scorning all efforts to trap her, as she 
lijis done since the beginning of the world 
At that jxjriod love songs became so banal 
that they were not even artificial. The 


charming artificiality which created foi 
itself a world so well ordered that one could 
wander through it wnth powdered hair and 
high, red-heeled shoes had passed away for 
ever That w^orld may have had the 
unreality ol a fairy tale, but this later one, 
where even love was genteel, bad the 
unreality of “ Sandford and Merton.” One 
WMS an imaginative, somew'hat imjiertinent, 
j^rotest against the “ stodginess ” of lile ; 
the other reduced life to the consistency of a 
rice pudding 1 

Fear of True Emotion 

The lover of that period would have re- 
sented tile simjilicity and jiassion of the early 
love songs, as he w’oulcl have resented a 
storm on a pleasure tiip II is amusing to 
sec how unfailingly this instinct worked when, 
by any cluince, some old song was caught, 
jumoned, and rendered jxilished enough for 
jiolite society Without the slightest hesita- 
tion w'liatever, all that made the song vital 
and glowing was thrown aside ; it was 
b.inalised with a certainty which amounted 
tilmost to genius 

1 remember two versions of '* Annie 
Laurie ” — one plaintive and sweet, as though 
the heart cried out at some sudden blow, 
almost ag.iinsl its will , and the other, made 
by L.idy Nairne, with all the tears wrung 
out of it, and made fit to appear m 
comjiany 

This terror of true emotion, which marked 
a pel 10(1 when fanatical domesticity reigned 
(licaiilv fiom a horsehair arm-chair over so 
many English homes, has vanished now, and 
a icaition has set in 

But the note struck so far as love songs are 
concerned is not much truer. Emotion is no 
longer conce.iled — it has growm jilenlilul and 
t,heap, but it t .in no more claim to call itself 
passion by losing self-control and lichaving 
b.ldly^ than a person can claim to be artistic 
because they' live untidily and forget to do 
their h.ur 

Mechanical Sentiments 

There is certainly' an improvement in 
technique since the days of Moore, but an 
hour sjx^nt m listening to average English 
love songs leaves one with the slight feeling 
of fatigue one has after watching a play which 
quite frankly subordinates life to certain 
conventions There are, of course, excep- 
tions, but if one turns suddenly from ” The 
Rosary,” for instance, to a ^mersetshirc 
ballad, one is as refreshed and satisfied as 
one talking to an intimate fnend after 
a tea-party. 

And yet “The Rosary ” is not insincere; 
it has a certain real beauty, but it leaves 
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an impression as of something manufactured. 
There are many other songs of the same 
kind, and much music which resembles it m 
form and feature ; but it resembles good 
material turned out mechanically at so much 
a yard It is emotion wluch knows exactly 
what it is going to say^ which is never unex- 
pected or tremulous, and which would lose 
its self-respect for ever did it break dowm 
even a little It is love who has been sent 
to a boarding-school in youth who speaks 
thus, wheieas unsoj^hislicated love falters 
and breaks and weeps, and has no doubt 
that others wall w'eep w'lth it 

And so it should be with the musit, 
but m " The Rosary ” it fits the words 
perfectly, as though it were a gown m.idc 
by a good dressmaker, who spaied no 
pains , but it is outside tlicm, it can be 
taken on and off at plcMsure In the other 
they arc one grow’th, and i annot be separ.ited, 
the music turns to w'ords, the words to 
music— It IS impossible to mark clearly 
where one begins and the othei enils, 01 
which IS the outcome of which One pie- 
supposes the other , they aic insepaiable as 
soul and body 

Somersetshire Sonsrs 

Yet there are many songs, the result of an 
acutely conscious art, winch possess this 
quality of instinctive right ness The I'li/a- 
bethan love songs are among the ficshest 
and most spontaneous evei wiitten , they aie 
like spiay scattered by a laughing stiiMin into 
the hot face of the woild But it is bettci loi 
the moment to confine oiieselt to issiutufl 
songs w'hose authors aie many g<‘nei.itions of 
country folk, and which have njiencd slow'ly 
through the centuiies Such are the Soniei- 
setshiie songs, Init, clclightJiil .is they an, 
the) aie tliifit nil to quote lo Ik* .ijijiie- 
ciated full) they must be sung 

Several aic hunt echoes ol the Scotch 
ballads, w'huh cont.iin some of the most 
leriible and diieit jioeliy in llie worki 
They aie full of liaiiiiting lilts, w'hi< h sob like 
the w'liid, an<l lemain m the mcmoiy likt 
the cries of sca-bii<lb hcaid on some still 
.luturnn evening One tan tpiote " Barbai.i 
Allen,” which, even w'ltlioii* its mtlcicl), 
ton\eys sumething of its t h,irm, so simjdt 
IS it and tender , but sung, its sa<lr.vss gitiw^ 
almost too at ute It was taken cltjwn tliiet t 
by Mr Cecil Sharp from the bps ol a Somer- 
setshire peasant 

HAkbAKA EllLV 
In Scotland 1 burn .iiid lurd, 

In Scotland is in> dwdliin^ , 

A young man c»n bis dtathluil lay 
l‘or the lu\t* Barli'ra Ellin 
She went to his hedsidt, and said 
“ I think >oii’n dMtig siirtK ” 

"A dving man, pra\ don’t sa\ so, 

One kiss ot \oiirs will cun me 
" Oh, cross, my love, to the windtiw light, 

And set the'tcars come wcllm’, 

The tears I c.innot choose hut shtd, 

I’or hae of Barh’ra Ellen ” 

As I was going across tht liclds, 

I heard some bells a-ttllin’. 

And as they rung I s iem they said, 

Hard-hearted Barb’ra Ellen 



Hard-hearted girl I must have been, 

To the lad that loves me nearly ; 

I wish 1 had my time again, 

I'd love that young man dearly. 

As I was going through the street, 

I saw some corpse a-coming , 

Yon corpse of clav, lay down, I pray. 

That I may gaze all tni thee 
The more she looked, the more she laugheil. 

Until she burst out laughing , 

Till all her friends cried out “ J*or shame, 
HtU-d-hearted Ikirb'r.i Ellen ' ” 

So she went home “ Dear mother," she says, 
“()h, make my bed, dear mother. 

My young man died on one good dav, 

And I shall die on anothei 
“ \'ou make mv hetl, dear mother,” she said, 

\ oil make it long .iml narrow, 

My voung man died ot love," she cried, 

** And 1 shall die of sorrow " 

Thev both were buried in out churchyard, 

'Ihey both lay 111 one stpinir. 

And out of her spuing a led rosebud, 

And out of him sweet -hi lat 
'Iheii thev grew up to the high ehiiiLh wall 
fill they loiild grow no higher, 

And back tiny retiiiiud in a .rtii -lov'c’s knot, 
Kttl roses ami swiel-iniar 

A Scotch Song 

Hero, too, is another love song, originally 
Sc tilth, but vv'hicli has been adopted by both 
tountiKs For tragic siiiiphcity could it 
Im* suiiiasscd ? 

Oh, wah, walv uj) tiu bank, 

And w.ilv, wall t|o\\n tIu buie, 

Ami wah, w.ilv \on buiii-sitU, 

While I anti m\ lt>ve wont to gae ! 

I hant mv bat k unto an aik, 
i thought it was .1 tiusly tree 
JUit tiist It bowed and syne it bruk, 

Sae mv triu lovi did In idly im 
(>h, waly, wah, l>id love is bonny, 

\ liltli tinn whdi it is m vv , 

But wiun ’tis anid, it wavi>th taiiid, 

Xml t.nles.iw.iv lilvi* inoi mng <l'*w 
Uh, win H loll should 1 busk my In atl ^ 

Ol win ti loll sinaild 1 k.utn my luiii ■* 

J or niv tim* iovi has me loisook, 

And savs he’ll mvii sit im man 
how, Aitliiir’s St at s.dl bi mv bid 

tin shei ts shall m ’i 1 bi piessed by me, 

Sand Anton’s Will sail be my dunk, 

Sum mv trill love has ioisal eii me 
Marli’nias wind, whin wilt thou bl.iw. 

Am! shake the gretn leaves olt tin tin ’ 

0 gentle ili ath, whin will thou tomt ’ 
i or of mv hit I am weaiie 

’ I is not tin* fpisl th.it bti/es fill, 

Noi blawmg snow’s iin lei'iLneii , 

'J IS not sif ranld that inaki s im n y, 

But iny li>v'i 's heart giovvii e.iultl to me 
XMii n wi tame in bv (ilasgow town 
\\i win aiomily '’ight lo su 
Mv lovi w.isil.td in tin black velvet. 

And I iiivsil’ in cramasie 
But had 1 wist, bilore I kist, 

1 ii.it lovi h.ui btiMi sae ill to win, 

1 had lot kt my iutirt 111 a casi of gold, 

And pinn’d it with a siliir pin 

And, oh ' d my voiing bain were born. 

Xml SI t upon tin niirsi \ knei , 

And I inysii’ wen diad .uid gani^, 

And the green grass growing over me ' 

But Ihc'sc songs do not all strike a s.id 
note There arc some w'hich have the 
delight and freshness of early morning yvhen 
the lambs sluikc the clew off their fleeces 1 
Here, again, the Somcisetshirc songs shoyv a 
lightness and gaiety which rejoice the heart. 
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They are but another expression of the same melody One may end. however, with 

spirit winch produced the country dances a delicious specimen, also anonymous, 

and charming garments in which, before it written about 1600 It is perhaps more 

grew stupid, ugly, and intelligent, the a love poem than a song, but demands 

world delighted. But here, even more to be quoted on account of its irresponsible 

than with the tragic songs, it is useless to gaiety and fragrance as of some wood- 

quote the words without their accompanying land flower 


Oh, what a plague is love ' 
How shall I bear it ^ 

She will ineonstant prove, 

I greatly fear it 
She so torments mv mind 
That my strength failcth. 
And wavers with the wind 
As a ship saiUth 
Phase her the best I may. 
She loves btill'to gautisay, 
Alark, and wcll-a-day, 
Phtllada flouts me ' 

At the fair yesterday 
Shi‘ did pass b\ im , 

She looked , mother wav, 

And would m>t sjjv me 
I woi>’d her for to dim , 
liut could not get her, 

VVdl luul her to the wim' — 

He might entreat hei 
Will] Daniel she did dance, 

Dll im she lookfd .iskanee , 
Dll, Ihnee india]>pv rh.uice * 
IMiillada flouts me ’ 

Pan maul, be not so c<w , 
l)<i not disil.uii im ' 

1 am mv mother’s )ov 
Sweet, intertain m< ' 

She’ll gi\<’ nu*. when she dies, 
All tliat IS fitting 
Her poiillrv and Ik r Ik es, 
j-ind her goose fitting, 


PI1IU.ADA FLOUTS Mb 
A pair of mattress beds. 

And a bag full of shreds. 

And yet, for all this guedc*s, 
1‘hillada flouts me ' 

She hath a clout of mine. 

Wrought with blue c<iventry, 
Which she keeps for a sign 
Of in> fldelitv 
But r faith, it she flinch, 

SIh shall not wear it , 

To lib, mv t’<»ther wtMich, 

I mean to bear it 
And vt t it grieves mv liehrt 
So soon from her to part 
Death strike im* with his dart • 
Philfada flouts mt ' 

Thou shalt cat crudded cream 
All tin* year lasting. 

And dunk the eiist.il stieain 
l’i(.isaiit III t.isting 
Whig and whe\ whilst thou liist, 
And branible lnriKs, 

Pn-hd and pastri rru*^t, 

P*ars. plums, ami themes — 
fill lamiei't shall be thin, 

M.id» <»1 a weevil’s skin — 

.ill’s not worth a pm, 
Pliillada flouts im ' 

In the 1,1st nitinth of May 
1 m.idc her posies , 

I In aid hot tiften sav 
1 hat sin |o\td roses 
To be lOMtinueii 


Cowslips and gillv-flowcrs, 

And the white lily, 

I brought to deck the bowers 
For mv sweet Phillv 
Blit she did .all disthim. 

And threw them bark again , 

1 hen fore 'tis flat and plmii 
Phill.ula flouts me 
V.M 1 maiden, have a care, 

And in time take me , 

1 r.in have those as fair 
It von forsake me 
l or Doll, the dairymaid, 

I angh’d it me l.itely, 

And w. niton Winifred 
1 avoiirs me greatlv 
One throws milk on my clothes, 
1 ’other fdays with mv nose , 
Wh.it w .anting signs are those > 
Phillada flouts me 
1 cannot work nor sleep, 

At ail in season 
Love wounds my heart so deep 
Without all riMson 
1 ’gin to pine away 
III mv love’s shadow, 

I ike as a fat beast may, 

Penn’d in a meadow 
I shall he dead, I fear, 

Whthm this thuiisaiul vear 
And all for that, my dear — 
Phillada flouts me 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 


( iMtimuii /), m 

A 

American Elm— ratnotism ” 

American Linden—” M.itnmonv ” 

American Starwort— • Jov m old age ” 
Amethyst Flower — ” Admuation ” 

Anemone (FkW)— ” Sickm-St, ” 'llns d.untv 

little flower, which Iflows so freely in the 
fields and wochIs in springtinu, is olten 
c.iHed the ” wind flower,” bec.uise its name 
IS derived fioni the Cheek word " aneiiios ” 
(” wind ”) Hence 0111 word ” anenionietei 
an instrument for ineasuiing the sti<*ngth 
and foice of the wind Us othcM n.inie, 

" /ephyr-flowc'i hears the same mc'aniug 
since zephyr is the jioetical luiiiie of the 
wrst wind." I radition gives the follow mg 
stoiy of the oiigiii of this flower Anemone 
was a iiyniph beloved by Zejihii. but I*'loia, 
jealous of her rival, banislied her fiom court, 
and transformc'd her into a flower F'or- 
s.iken by her tickle lover, slio next re- 
ceived the unwelcome <ittentions of Boreas, 
the blustering north-east wind, who, oli- 
taining no resjionse to his affection, harsfily 
shakes her frail stem, causing the blossoms 
to unfold and fade before their time The 
anemone is sometimes called a fairy flower, 
because the little people aie supposed to 
paint the crimson veins upon its petals. 
Anemone {Garden ) — " Forsaken.” 

Angrelica — ” inspiration.” This plant is much 
used in medicine. 


/•a e /»-, /.*/' /(» 

Angrec— ” Koyally ’ 

Apple—” Temjitation *' 

Apple Blossom — " Fame declares you good and 

gUMt ” 

Apple Thorn — ” Deceitful charms ” This 
flowci, which glows m great profusion in 
IViu, drcxips ciming the day. and levives 
aiul unfolds its beautiful large bells at cven- 
lide These magnilicent flowers, purple in 
colour outside and ivory within, attain 
sometimes a length of 2 feet It is a danger- 
ous tropical plant, exhaling an attractive, 
lint poisonous and narcotic perfume, anil 
Its flint is fatally injurious. 

Apocynum (Deg’s Vaiw) — ‘ Deceit ” 

Apricot Blossom—" A secret ” 

Arbor Vitss {Tree of Life ) — "Changeless friend- 
ship,” or “ Live for me ” 

Arum {Wake Jiobiii ) — “ Ardour ” 

Ash-Leaved Trumpet Flower—" Separation ” 
Ash Tree — " Grancleur.” 

Aspen Tree — " Lamentation ” Tradition says 
that the Cross was made of the wood of the 
aNjH'n tree, and ever since its shivering, 
restless leaves bemoan the part it played in 
that sorrowful deed of Calvary. 

“ In olden times ’twas ever said, 

But tnith now laughs at fancy’s lore. 

That of this tree the Cross was made. 
Which once the Lord of Gloiy bore ; 

.And ever since its leaves con^^ 

The story of a troubled conscientiousness.” 

To be continued. 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION 


This scclum comprises articles showing how women may help in 
the princip.al chariiies w'lll be deserihecl, as well .is home and foreign 

•ill blanches of religious work All 
missions The chief lie.iclings are : 

Woman* a Work in Relitfion 

JMiKuouaru i 
/enaua A/iwtons 

Jlome tft 

Great Leaders of Religious 
Thought 

Charities 

Iliviv to Wo/k for Gnat 
(, 'hartlii \ 

(neat Chat tty Ot c^ant^ations 

1 Oi at Chant itSy ett 

The Women of the Bible 

Baxaars 

Horn to Manas^e a Church 
Jiuzaar 

11 hat to Make for Bazaars 

Garticn Bazaats, etc 

How to Manage a Sunday School 


OUR FELLOW- WOMEN IN FOREIGN LANDS 

No. 3. THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Patroness: H.R.H. Thh Duchlss of Connaught. Picsident: Thk Hon. Lady Pbbk. 
Chairman. Siu W. Mackwokth Y()Ij*v(;, KCS.I. 

Ofllcc Lonsdall Chambp.ks, ‘27, Chanci:uy Lanu, W.C. 


CoitUiiuitf f>t>m f'ai t f'ittfji 

The Awakening o{ the Women of the East — Why the Christian Schools are Full — The Educational 
Work of the C.E.Z.M.S. — Work Among Widows 


Nor lil.ime 

Too much the sons of nion ind barlMroiis l.iws, 
Ihcsu were the roii|,'h w.iys of tlic world till now 

Tlie woman’s lause is man’s , they risi or sink 
'I ogether, dwarfed or Ood like, bond or free 

]f she be small, sliKht-natiircd, miserable, 

How shall men grow ? Tennyson 


“ ChND US leathers " is the cry wh 

to us from India and China fiom 
thousands of women of the upper classes, 
who arc awakinj? to their need of education 
It IS nearly a hundred years since the 
higher education of men in India ^\as 
started by Christian missionaries The 
demand for such teaching far exceeded 
the supply, so instruction was provided by 
the Government , and, as such, could not 
l>e given, or, at any rate was not gi\cn, on 
a Christian basis To-day m India men 
are discarding the religion of their fathers, 
and with countless thousands nothing is 
taking its place. 


The Power of the Bible 

It IS undeniable that apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties surround the Govern- 
ment with regard to religious teaching m 


schools If the problem has not yet been 
scjlvcd in Ivngl.ind, how solve it in heathen 
lands ^ 'file Christian schools of the 
inissionai les flouiish side by side with the 
(iovernment schools, and arc well attended. 
A large numbci in India arc under Govern- 
ment inspection and receive Government 
grants. In Hong Kong many non-Chnstian 
jiarcnts ])rcfer to send their childicn to 
Christian schools because of the advantage 
of the moral teaching to be obtained m 
them ( )nc of th ? greatest of Chinese 
viccnjys said th.it he was in favour of 
having the Bible read in the schools because, 
“ while the high ciuahty and permanence 
of Chinese c ivilisatiun is due to the teaching 
of the Coniucian classics. Western nations 
evidently have some power which the 
Chinese do not possess, and this is due to 
their pcjssfjssion of the Bible.” 

Educated Wives Wanted 

In India the Christian schools are full to 
overflowing, and in many places have 
entirely lived down the opposition they 
met with at first. We arc told that ” girfs 
who can read and write and have passed 
some examination are preferred as wives 
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SO that more interest is taken by parents teachers on four-legged stools. The babies 

m their studies ” From Ceylon we hear write in sand with their fingers, while those 

that “ our missionaries receive more invita- a little older use white mud on black slates, 
tions to visit and teach the women than Whilst the majority of the pupils m the 
they can possibly accept ” day schools arc the children of non-Chris- 

As with the men m the past, so with the tians, most of those in the boarding schools 
women and girls of to-day the supply of are either the children of Christian parents, 
Christian schools is utterly inadequate to or orphans, or, still sadder, those whose 
meet the demand, which must therefore be parents did not want them The sum of 
met by the secular schools of the Govern- £a a year will support an orphan from two 
ment. The need of more women mission- to nine years of age in India, and £5 
anes to undertake educational work is very a year a child from ten to sixteen years 
great, and, if it is not speedily met, the of age. 
present opportunity for the spread of 

(Christianity by this means will have Home* for FoundllnirB, Famine Orphans, and Others 
disappeared. In parts of China it is said that more 

The educational work of the C E Z M S. than half the girl babies are destroyed at 
is carried on by means of birth or are left at the asylums provided 

1. Day and ixjaiding schools for girls by Government for the prevention of 

2. Homes for founillmgs, famine orphans, infanticide Some parents go there and 

and othcis. cxdiange their own 

j,^t:le girl 

homes m order she may 

become to 

their son Some 

5 The rid of their daughters 

deal aiul dumb. m other ways Near 

^ Foo-chow a 

Day and Hoarding Schools stone IS inscribed, 

“Girls not be 

l.itoi.illy thousands [ drowned here , but 

gills ate I that docs not include 

ctowding into the all parts of the river 

(' 1C Z M S sdiools in Many babies destined 

111 India for the 

In Jiidhin saved up 

Govcrnmenl i>y the missionaries 

giants arc given The £^ 10s year will 

gills support Chinese 

e\tia< foundling the 

In one “Birds’ 

aie Kiicheng 

liom In India the mission- 

one anothei anes 

111 a bicathless hiiirv, able to adopt poor 

as if their little lives s eng. Fu schoolgirls The Chine« ^aci ice of infanticide i* the Jittlc WldoW'S, whoSe 
1 . . 1 - reason why vast numbers of girl^babies are rescued annually by r . 1 . 

depended on making Christian missionaries future w'ould otherwise 




till possible sjieed, and, 

putting down one book with ’What next^’ 
wnll pounce ujioii anothei , and begin to icjicat 
a fresh lesson bcfoie the teachci has time to 
lind hci own jilate 'I hey positively lun 
races with sums sjielling. etc ” 

This happy state of affaiis does not. of 
loursc, exist in all schools. Indian childien, 
as well as English ones, are .sometimes lazy ; 
they sometimes, for instant c, oversleep 
themselves, and arc late for sthool In 
certain distiicts of India old w'omen arc 


»Dic5 Are rcscueo AnnvAiiv oy x a u 

ssioDATies future w^ould otherwise 

be one long misery. 

There arc over 43,000 little widow's under 
ten j'ears old in Bengal alone A widow has 
only one me.il a day, and fasts one day a 
forinight, when she may not even dnnk 
water — a deprivation only to be understood 
by those who arc acquainted with the climate 
of India Numbers of them run aw'ay from 
the homes of their husbands’ relations in 
ortlcr to escape a living death 

Industrial Work 


employed as school attendance officers. 
These go round and pull the child icn out 
of bed (off their mats) and huiry them 
off to school, unwashed and unfed As 
the children rarely undress at night, no 
delay is caused by dressing m the morning. 
Their hair, too, is usually only done once 
a week. An Indian schoolroom presents a 
very different sight from an English one. 
The children sit on the floor, the head 
Icachei on a low chair, and the assistant 


Until the coming of the mission^uies no 
jxissibililies were open to widows of earning 
their living respectably No w'ldow has 
money in her ow'n nght Directly she leaves 
her home she is penniless Any property 
her husband left her is not really hers, but 
only hers in trust for her son If she has 
no son she is obliged to adopt one, and 
when he comes of age to give him all her 
property, to become a servant to his wife, 
and to manage as best she can on the 
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meagre allowance 
allotted to her for 
food and clothing. 

The C.E.Z.M S , 
confronted with this 
problem, has startccl 
the “Indian* 
Widows' Union “ in 
order to raise a fund 
to be spent in estab- 
lishing industrial 
schools, and aiding 
widows by training 
them to support 
themselves by in- 
dustries and to till 
useful posts, such as 
school- mistresses, 
nurses, and medical 
assistants Any 
widows in Cirreat 
Britain are eligible 
as members, and 
other Christian 
women are wel- 



comed as associates 
The object of the 
union is to band 


A group of girl brides from the C E Z M S school ai Masulipatam The Indian girls are remarkable for 
their intelligence and zest for learning 

rhotof, TIh LhHrthoJ I Hiiland i'rnana Missionary 'society 


the Christian women of England togctlicr the Indian population live m villages, and 


in an effort to improve the condition of although .i good rlctil of itinerary work is 
the Hindu and Alohammcdan widows of done by tlie mission. tries, it is those who 


India. .ittu.dlv live .imong tlie people who are 

For further particulars of the work of needed to i.iiry on the w'oik From ,^0 to 
the Indian Wulow's’ Union, ajijihcation ;^jo .i >eai will sujiport a Bible-woman or 
should be made to Mrs Boswell, j, Queens- native teacher in South India oi in China. 


borough Terrace, \V 


The lilind and the Deaf and Dumb 


Tralningr Homes for Native Workers 

It Will be readily understood how supremely 
important it is that native women should be 
trained in order to teaih Many ot those 
so trained return to their own villages, ,ind 
become little centres ot light an<l knowledge 
to those around them Ninety per cent of 


The ( 1C Z M S liavc* special schools for 
these .iHlitlecl ihildrcn, and also give 
mdnstriiil tr.iimng to blind or deaf and 
iluiiib women VNc.iic told that in Nantai 
Island, C hiiia, m.iny viil.ige jicople come 
to see the “ surprising sight ” of blind girls 
engaged in various iiiflustries and reading 



Scholars at the Deaf and Dumb Schools, Palamcoitah, India These children, when property 
taught, are able to acquire the knowledge of a handicraft and pass successfully the usual 
Government examinations 


.'iiicl writing fluently From 
i^ilaniiott.ih, India, we hear 
th.it some of the children 
from llic deaf and dumb 
St hool h.'ivc ret ently gone in 
for, and successfully passed, 
the usu.il Oovernment cx- 
amin.itions 

W’e may learn, therefore, 
from all these facts what 
call be done for our fellow- 
women oi India and China, 
and how successful is the 
w'ork which has already been 
tlonc 

'I'hosc who arc anxious to 
further the endeavours of 
the C E Z M S , and to help 
the many millions who are 
still living in darkness and 
misery, should apply by 
letter for free pamphlets, 
dctilirig with all sections oi 
the work, to Miss Nash, 
C E Z M S , 27, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 





Tilts section of Evcky Woman's Encvclop^dia tells what woman has done m the arts , how 
she may study them, .ind how' she may attain success in them Authoritative winters will contribute 
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THE ART OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 


JJ> A S H Mv'Ti^ICK. A R W.S , Visitinj» Teacher L.C C School of Art. Camberwell 

No 5. PAINTING 

“Tinted Drawing” a Primitive Form of Painting — ^Difference between Drawing and Painting — 
How to Learn the Comparative Values of Tones — Some Old Masters and their Methods — How 
to Paint a Picture — The Value of Stilhlife Painting 


^oKKiri (li.iwinj' ionns tlic liasis ol good 
juintiiig, wIkIIkm in oil, Wtilei -colour, Ol 
any olhei iiiediuiit , but li<u ing said so much, 
it IS well to ienu’mlu‘i tluit there have been 
|i<iintets who weie not good draughtsmen, 
.111(1 v/ce-iri'>a 'J he tiutli is that the pl.istic 
senst IS hugely a gift, and cannot be t.iught 

As IS to be e\}»ecled, the more ]irimilive 
foinis of jiaintmg will be loimd less tom- 
plicaled , tending to be, in fait, what 
painters I all tinted drawing — that is to say, 
.in outline has fust been lound, and then 
lolonr .ipplied, eithei Ihitlv m local tints up 
to its edge, or if lelief is desiied the colour is 
made daik on the .shadow side and light on 
the light 

I'his is the method the elementary student 
must go through, until he aetjuircs some 
power of matching tints .ind putting them 
down in pigment 

But in true p.iiiiting, as in nature, there is 
no such thing as .in outline : there are merely 
two tones of differing degrees of brightness 
or d<ukne.ss drawn up one .igainst the other, 
and .so affording lelief fiom one another, 
until the appearance of re.ihty is obtained 
I’br this sort of drawing the artist does not 
work by the contour, but rather from within 
outw'arils until the boundary of a new tone 
IS reached, and a new moss of tone begins 
All fits together, somewhat like a puzzle; 
but all sorts of overlapping maj' occur, as 
film after film can be added to convey the 
subtleties of intervening light and air. 


To tuoid iniuli disappointment and 
disastioiis experiment, it wall be found best 
for the beginner to simplify his jirocesses 
deliberately as much as jiossiblc by starting 
to mix a number ol tints, say, three or four, 
appioxim.iling to the brightness or the 
darkntiss of tlic chief parts of the object he 
washes to depict Let him begin by mixing 
t>ne tor the backgioiind and another for the 
most important object relieved against it 
It should lx* remarked that the background 
tone is one of the most difficult to depict, 
bec,iuse no tone is likely to be correct until 
the true value of the background has been 
established This fact is very often lost 
sight of, and not by students only, whence 
follows, naturally, much tentative work and 
consequent added labour, as well as failure 
to get the desired effect 

By holding up on his knife some of the 
pigment when mixed, and comparing it with 
the particular tint in nature which he de- 
sires to match, the student can obtain a 
rough idea of its accuracy of tone By follow- 
ing up this process w'lth a few of the tones 
desired, if he is able to draw at all, he should 
acquire a sound basis on which to work 
He should now continue to correct these 
tones until they as closely resemble the 
nature before him as he is able to achieve 
In these tones he will find that it is the 
mam half-tone of each colour in the object 
depicted that is the important one By this 
I mean the colour which would be meant if 
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one riesenbed gcnenillv a dtess, say in light, 
as light blue, .incl in shadow, as in gre\ , 
blue, etc , no notice being l.iken of Hr high 
lights or deej) sli.idows If the student <h1<1s 
a little light j)igni<‘n1 at one end ai this halt- 
tone and some dark at the olliei he has two 
inoic tones which will assist him gicatly to 
gradate oi model the object coiu]jlelel\ into 
the round A veiy small qu.iiilitN ot pure 
pigment from the julette, added to ihe mixed 
tones, will vary them to a surprising degree 

As he attempts a still more perfect match- 
ing of the tints before him, however, the 
student becomes aware of tinothei 
condition — namely, that the lolours 
on the palette, besides making a 
gradation from light colours to d.irk 
colours, show also another grad.ition, 
from wMrm colours (yellow, or.inge, 
red) to cold (blue, green, bhick) 

This IS a matter of vital imiiort- 
ance to his work , for, in p.iintmg, 
nearly as much relief, and conseiiucnt 
expression of form, may be got b\ 
opposing w'arm colours to cold as b> 
the contrast of light and da^k Indeed, 
the colour reliefs will be found to 
“ carry ” better — that is, can be seen 
at a much greater distance from the 
eye 

All colours are dominated by light, 
so that the apparent colour' of an 
object IS not its actual local colour, 
but its local colour as affected by the 


conditions of lighting. For this 
reason, as has been well put in a 
little pamphlet, “Elementary Propo- 
sitions m Drawing and Painting,” by 
Henry Tonks, of the Slade School, 
and George Clausen, R A , “ the 
difference between a particular colour 
in light and m shadow is not the 
difference betw'ocn light .ind dark 
tones of the same colour, but thedif- 
ferenc e betw'oen a colour inclining to 
warm of one intensity, and a colour 
inclining to told of another intensity, 
and vicr-ncrsa ” J*'or exanijilc, in 
Oldman indoor light the lights are 
cool and the sli.idows warm , in 
sunlight, the lights aie warm and the 
shadows tool 

rii.it the beginner should start 
with .1 soLinil method ot painting 
technit.illy is most impoilant. The 
following rules h.ivc been observed 
by m.inv line 'painlcrs, and cannot 
be betteied for snnj)licily 

L.iy'^ m the whole putiiic quite 
thmh , (hinting the jiigmcnt with 
tiiipentine, eithei in one W'.irm tint, 
such .IS an nrnber oi, if preferred, 
m the simplest local tints, paying 
spec i.il attention to dr.iwing and light 
.incI sh.ide 'Phis co.iting w'lll ilry 
nr.K tu.illy .it once, .ind cannot .iffcct 
latei p.iinlings , also the white of the 
(.iin.is IxMng (.oveied out it is now 
CMSiei to pidge the intensity of all 
tones in the nc*\t jMintmg The 
second p.iintmg should be laid (^n boldly with 
a lull blush, .111(1 .IS coriectly as possible in 
tone, (oloin, .ind di.nving. .ind to lie perfect 
without iiiv me (hum It will be found 
wis(‘i to allow this ( oat to di \ thoroughly. 

With the tliiid, toiiith, or latci ]).untings 
the (oloui m.iv be tJnnnod it desired by a 
mixture of oil .ind lurjientme, or oil, copal, 
and turjientinc m (xpi.il quantities Each 

р. iinling should, it possible, cover the whole 

с. invas .it one tune Kspcci.illy is this de- 
sirable w ilh the l.ist, so that the final surface 
may be all one film 
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Up to this point we have been considenng 
methods of painting which aim at and pro- 
duce realistic effects. The various degrees of 
brightness or darkness of the colours in the 
model having been matched as truly a:* 
possible, the painting is made up of what arc 
technically known as “ values,*’ because the 
exact value of each bnghtness or darkness 
to each other and to the whole have been 
obtained by the selective skill of the artist 

But theie is another type of painting, and v, 
a most magnificent one We find it in 
Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne,’’ in the 
National Gallery, and in the work of Gorgione 
and many other 
great painters. 

This kind of 
] lain ting is depen- 
dent on (juitc 
other conditions, 
for here is the 
.irrangcment of 
certain great har- 
monics of colour 
and their opposi- 
tion, which ai»* 
imaginary and of 
the painters’ own 
creation, though 
suggestive of and 
liased on those of 
Nature In the 
“ Bacchus and 
Ariiidnc,” foi in- 
stance, the sky is 
made deliberately 
much darker m 
lone and fuller in 
colour than it 
would appear in 
nature, or in a 
naturalistic pic- 
ture . but being 
oppo.sed by 
masses of dark 
warm colour m 
other parts of the 
picture it appears 
luminous, and 
gives the onlooker 
thefcclingof a sky . 

These methods 
belong to the 
poetry of paint- 
ing, and the 
technical pro- 
cesses on which they depend, with their under 
paintings and glazes, are hardly to be taught. 
Unless the artist is bom with the instinctive 
gift of thinking out schemes of colour — 
harmonies which will convey his emotions 
and be convincing to others, he will have 
no basis on which to build. Therefore it 
is wiser for the student to learn to paint in a 
direct manner first of all , then, if his nature 
so impels, he will soon find out the means of 
expressing himself in this second manner 

Of all the practice that a student or trained 
a^st can give to painting there is none 
that will repay him better than the study of 


ib'jo 

still life — that is, the painting of inanimate 
objects He can arrange Objects of various 
colours, textures, and surfaces under con- 
ditions which do not change, and thus study 
them thoroughly until h^ gams the power 
of stating them in the simplest terms 
possible As I have said before, in art the 
best IS the simplest The beginner may think 
still-hfe painting dull and uninspinng work, 
but a little experience will soon convince him 
of its real value 

My own practice with begmners m paint- 
ing IS to set them first of all to paint an 
interior in the school , by preference, a 
large class-room 
used at night by 
plasterers' ap- 
prentices Part of 
the room is 
divided off by an 
arcade, w'hich 
puts it into 
shadow, thereby 
giving two large 
tones opposed to 
one another in 
light and shade, 
which can be 
readily seen and 
apjireciated by 
the student 
There arc, besides, 
in the room a 
large number of 
white objects, por- 
tions of ceilings, 
mouldings, etc , 
the different in- 
tensities of which 
in light and shade 
arc obvious when 
brought up one 
against the other, 
and therefore 
good for the stu- 
dent to study 
Any objects, such 
as paint-cans or 
pieces of fabric 
with local colour, 
show with great 
distinctness in the 
midst of so much 
negative colour, 
making it com- 
paratively easy to 
judge the values of Iheir places m the picture 
For the next exercise I try the student witii 
an ordinary plaster cast of a head or figure, 
so that he may study thoroughly the model- 
ling of an object in practically only one colour 
with its background From this he pro- 
ceeds to simple exercises with a few 
coloured pots or vegetables . and so on, 
to the more complicated arrangement of 
objects of different colours and textures in 
light and shade When he can handle his 
materials fairly well in such subjects he can 
then attempt the astomshmgly difficult 
matter of painting flesh. 



A painting study ftom life 
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throat muscles, a hard. uns3ntnp&thetic 
delivery, and very often that bane of modem 
singing, the tremolo. 

Now, what we seek to acquire is a method 
that will give us the means of inhaling the 
largest quantity of air with the least ex- 
penditure of cfiort, m short, a combination of 
aU methods 

Here 1 must draw your attention to a 
point of the greatest importance. I refer to 
what I may call the singing position, or 
poise, of the body. Always pay attention to 
this during your breathing exercises, as it 
will berome a habit when songs have to be 
sung, and when the whole aitention has to be 
gtven to the rendering But on this point 
more anon. 

Remember that it Is no good doing breath- 
ing exercises if the poise of the body is 
faulty Any defect of the figure will become 
intensified In the words of Dr H H. 
llulbert, a recognised medical authority, 
" An erect posture, an expanded chest, a 
retracted abdomen are indispensable to 
perfect health and vocal culture ” I append 
home rules to be observed 

No tight garments, especially in the 
legion of the waist 

Pure air is essential ; do not he afraid of 
open windows 

This advice is so very common nowadays 
that I need not enlarge here upon the abso- 
lute necessity for everyone, and especially 
singers, to avoid stuffy and ill-ventilated 
places as much as possible 

Do not practise tcxi soon after a heavy 
meal The best time is in the 


Regular, thoughtful practice of a few minutes 
dauy will be of more permanent benefit than 
an intermittent excess of zeal. 

Exercise i. Maintain the easy, correct 
.poise of body, inhale slowly and steadily 
through the nose. Place* the hands against 
the lower part of the clysst and feel a g^ual 
expansion. Do not take m an excess of 
breath or feel any strain. Then, after mentally 
counting four, allow the breath to escape 
forcibly through the mouth. As the breath 
is expelled, a sudden collapse of the muscles 
will be felt under the hands. Let this be a 
very strong mental impression. By this 
means breathing will in time become prac- 
tically a matter of will, and then automatic. 
Do this exercise five times consecutively. 

Exercise 2. Following the same direc- 
tions as in Exercise No. i, mhede quickly 
and silently, not too rapidly at first, but 
increase the speed until a quick, silent 
brcatli can be taken. Exhale quickly through 
the mouth Never move the shoulders. 
Also remember that the expulsion of the 
air IS controlled by the muscles in the lower 
part of the chest which press out the air ; it 
IS not the escape of the air that allows them 
to resume their normal positions. 

Exercise 3 Stand erect, with the arms 
held out in front of the body at right angles 
and the fingers touching. Draw the arms 
back slowly until they are on a level with 
the shoulders, at the same time inhaling 
quietly and slowly. Then return the arms to 
the first position, letting out the breath in 
a steady flow, in time with the movement 
of the arms. Do this a few times 


early morning, dad in some light 
body gannent that docs not con- 
iine free body movement. And do 
not practise the 
exercises in the com- 
pany of other stii- «='-rvi 

dents Be quite alone. 
otherwise you may 
try to compete with each other ,is 
to who can hold and retain the 
greatest quantity of breath And 
this, especially in the early stages, 
may result in harmful strain 
Now' as to position 
Stand upright, with the feet 
firmly planted on the ground, in 
an easy, natural attitude Tiie 
shoulders must be diawn back- 
wards, and should slope down- 
wards The head should be held 
erect The tongue should be flat, 
and all the muscles of the throat 
and neck must be loose. This 
last point is one of the most 
important of all for singers to 
cultivate Never, under any cir- 
cumstances, must there be any 
tightness, 1 would idmost say 
“ consciousness,” of these muscles. 



Spasmodic practising is useless Stand met, Mihov^iW, 

ExercisM ne* not done tor 

any great length of tune — never thouldm, at tha aame tmicinhalini « 
umtl a feehngof fatigue ts reached. < 


in succession 

A great deal can be accomplished 
by mental concentration, and par- 
ticular 'attention 

should be directed 

towards keeping the 
throat, neck, and 
mouth, and all sur- 
rounding parts m an elastic and 
free condition. 

A further important exercise 
for expiration : 

Take a breath very slowly 
through the nose, following the 
directions in the first exercise ; 
hold it for a few seconds; then, 
w'lth the hands pressed against 
the lower chest muscles, exhale 
very gradually through the mouth, 
making a strong effort of will to 
resist a too sudden outflow of air. 
Mentally count, say, from one to 
five as you are doing this, and 
increase the time up to, say, 
twenty seconds. It is most import- 
ant in these exercises and in singing 
that the upper chest should never 
be allowed to fall m. 

To be continued. 
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WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


This section will give infortnaUon 

on gardening topics which will be of value to all women — the 1 

woman who lives m town, the woman who lives in the country, irrespective of whether she has a large 

or small purse at her disposal. The range of subjects will lie very wide and will include : 

Prat heal A/iults on lloitu'ul- 

y'ke Vegetable Gat dm 

ConfeiTatones 

iure 

Nature Gardens 

Pi antes 

Flower Growmsf/oi Pi 0 fit 

Water Gat dens 

Fell it lasses 

Violet Fauns 

The Window Garden 

G teen houses 

French Gat dens 

Pamous Oaidem of England 

I'lnetics^ etc.^ etc. 


APRIL WORK IN THE GARDEN 


By HELEN COLT, F R H.S. 

The Flower Garden — The Conservatory — Greenhouses The Stove— Vegetable Garden — ^Forced 
Vegetables — ^Frult Garden — Fruit Under Glass 


A PKiL is the month of shower and sunshine, 
^ during whuh time giowth is so rapul 
that every available moment will be requiretl 
to keep pace with the work out of '^ioors 
Successional sowings of annuals may be 
made, and thinning should be begun among 
those which are already (oming up Rigorous 
thinning is the secret of sutcess ingrowing 
nearly all annuals In one or two cases, 
such as that of the annual flax, if thinning 
out IS not done very early it should not 
be too seven*, two or three inches being 
a suflicicnt distance apart for the plants 
to stand The best of the thinnings may lie 
pneked out in empty spaces, and the rest 
thrown away Tap-rooted annuals, such 
as Shirley poppy, do not transplant satis- 
factorily as a rule. 

Biennial plants, including Brompton, 
East Lothian, and giant stocks, campanul.is, 
swcet-wiUiams, foxgloves, etc , should be 
planted out at the beginning of the month 
Sweet-peas raised under glass should l>e 
planted out, and ornamental grasses grown 
to arrange with them wlien cut for the house 
Perennials may still be planted and 
divisions made The pruning of the more 
delicate roses should be done this month, 
and all roses will benefit by a good mulch 
of manure 

The hoe should be in constant use m the 
flower garden, as weeds will lie in active 
growth, and it is most essential to check 
them before they produce flower heads 
The aeration of the soil, consequent on fork- 
ing and hoeing, IS of the greatest importance 
to plants at the present stage of growth. 
Slugs and snails wiU be very active, and must 
be kept down. 


Clear ;»way any old foliage from hardy 
ferns, and give a toji-dressing of leaf-mould. 
L.iwns and paths should be swept and rolled 
constantly, and the gr.iss cut as often as 
needful 

Amateurs who have no greenhouse may 
start their dahlias m Ai^ril, either by putting 
them m boxes at the begmuit'g of the month, 
and letting these sttind in the sunshme 
by day and jirotcctiiig them, or taking them 
indoors, at night; or they may be started 
at tlic end of the month out of doors if the 
wcathci is warm 'J'he roots may be divided, 
or ]ilantc*d entire, according to their size. 

(dadiolus conns may be planted this month, 
putting them in four inches deep, and letting 
them rest on sand and wood ashes The 
Groff hybrids supply a new strain of great 
value in the garden, while varieties of 
gladiolus Colvillci are especially useful as 
cut flowc’Fs 

Calceolarias should be gradually hardened 
off, for if not planted out in good time 
thev often fail to become well established. 
If treated suitablv, they should produce 
fine blooms (*^00 illustration) 

('uttings of penlstcmon rooted in cold 
frames, should also be put out. Chrysan- 
themums for early flowermg may be planted. 
Put out rooted cuttings of violets, if the 
weather be mild. 

The Conservatory 

Climbers will require attention, and prun- 
ing of all plants that need it should be done 
now. More water will be required by all 
plants making spring growth. Camellias 
and orange trees shomd be syringed freely 
and frequently. Forced plants, which have 
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gone over should be removed to a cooler 
house. 

The Qreenhouee 

Seeds of half hardy annuals, such as 
asters, marigolds, stocks, etc , should now be 
sown, and earlier batches pricked off 
Cuttings should be struck of various bedding 
plants, and the house cleared of any plants 
for hardening off Shift on soft and hard 
wooded plants 
into larger pots. 

]nitting plenty of 
pr.il with the soil 
used for American 
•subjei Is. 

Seeds may now 
be sown of such 
lender flow'crs .is 
verbena. ]ietiinia, 
lol)elia, /innia, 

< c 1 o s 1 a . and 
l)alsam Wlu'rc 
sji.ne IS available 
by reason of dis- 
<ontinuing foieed 
flowers in winter, 

It may be used 
for other jniriioscs, 
siuli as glowing 
tomatoes Plenty 
oJ an sliould be 
a d m 1 1 t e (1 t o 
jnopag.iting-houses and fr.imcs tins month 

With im leasing sunshine, it will be netes- 
.sary to sh.ule the slovehouse, except in 
the ciusc of ciotoiis, which lequire abundant 
light to dc\elop liieii colours Ferns and 
selagincllas may be laiscd for stock, and 

< nttings m.iv be stnu U of othei stove plants 
Shitt on established jilants w'Ikmc needlnl 
I’lenty of fmnisliing jilant', should be 
a^allable this month 

The Veiretable Qarden 

\ few dwarf beans of the No Pins Ultra 
vaiiety ni.iy be sown after the middle of 
Ajiril. Kunner beans must not be sown 
until the end of this month or the beginning 
of May. 

A succession of broad beans wnll be best 
ensured by .sow'ing afresh as soon as the 
rough leaves of the previous sowing are 
Msililc. They should be sown in separate 
rows Other crojis, such as Brussels sprouts 
and kale, can then be planted bctw'cen 
the lows dining the summer Sowings of 
these should be m.ide .iboiit the second wcjck 
of the month, also of savoy, which is a most 
useful vegetable The smaller plants can 
be pneked out in \acanl ground, and wnll 
make a succession kilcr on 

Sow' the seeds rather thinly of borecole, 
the Improved Curled licing a good variety, 
also C otlagcr. Aspearagus, and Labrador 
'J'hc last-named is useful for a late crop 
Make a sowing of bioccoli, also another of 
eauliflow'cr, and put out the young plants 
of a previous sowing, planting in shallow 
trenches. Exhibition and Market Favourite 
are good varieties of Brussels sprouts. 


Plant suckers of globe artichokes a good 
distance apart in prepared beds. Asparagus 
should be planted this month in rich, sandy 
loam If the ground is well prepared, 
the beds should not need j'enewal for at least 
seven years 

Trenches may be prepared for the first 
crop of celery, the ndges on cither side being 
planted with lettuces as a catch-crop. 

Young plants of 
a former sowing 
can be used in 
this way, or a 
fresh sowing can 
be made where 
the plants arc to 
stand, thinning 
them to nine 
inches apart. 

Lettuces and 
other salad plants 
should l)e copi 
ously watered in 
dry weather, 01 
their crispness and 
flavour will be lost 
Sowings of car- 
rot, beet, turnip, 
and r.idish should 
be made this 
month Seeds of 
chicory may be 
sown to produce plants for forcing, and 
seeds of cucumber lor planting in the open 
air Plant out seedling leeks at the end 
of the month Thin out seedlings of parsnip, 
but do not transplant, or the roots will only 
liccomc fanged 

Sow jH'.is at intervals of a fortnight 
Any potatoes which arc showing should 
have tlie soil drawn up to them as a pro- 
tection against late frosts Early crop^ 
of turnips should be hoed and thinned out. 

Divide herbs where not already done 
Uuttmgs of shrubby herbs (such as sage and 
thjTne) may be inserted in sandy sod m a 
shady place, or under a frame or handhght. 

Prick off tomatoes, and grow them on 
in a frame near the glass , give them as 
much air as possible, and shade them in 
very bright w'cathcr Older jdants may 1 m; 
potted on, planting out in borders or in 
a warm span-roof house Keep them to a 
single stem, and stop all laterals after the 
first leaf 

The second early crop of potatoes should 
be planted in the first fortnight of April, 
and the mam crop soon afterwards The 
sets should be planted in holes three or 
four inches deep and two feet apart The 
ground should be as light as possible, and 
should not be too much manured. 

Forced 

Cucumbers will require a little shade 
in bright weather Top-dress the plants, 
and keep a good moist atmosphere. Pinch 
and train tomatoes. Forced asparagus 
should be coming on quickly. Tie up 
lettuces, and give them plenty of air. 



A fine specimen bloom of calceolaria If properly treated these flowers 
attain a great size and arc most effective in a garden 

lo/>yni,kt yomes Mtirtay &• So« 
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Sea-kale and rhubarb will be ready for 
blanching Rembvc the framclights from 
carrots, |)cas, potatoes, and cauliflowers 
on all fine days. 

TheVrult Garden 

If grafting was nqj, performed last month, 
it may be done at the picsont lime ]^ok 
over grafts made last month, and see if 
any cracking has occurred, filling uii the 
cracks with graftmg-clav 

Fruit-trees and bushes should be cleared 
of suckers, and the soil hoed between them 
Vines may be layered this month, which 
will be done by detaching a healthy shoot 
and making a slit hall way through it 
two or three inches long, and underneath 
a bud Bend the layer into the giound 
or into a jx)!, fix it open by a hooked peg 
and tie it to a stake riie layer should be 
really to transjilanl in November 

Protect fruit blossom Irom fiost at night, 
using a covering ol senm or canvas Disbiul 
gradually apricots, peaches, and nectarines 
Slugs ami snails must be trapped (on- 
stantly, also caterpillars if possible, the 
eggs of the latter should be deslro^’cd 

Fruit under Olasa 

Withhold water from pines after the fruits 
show colour, ,ind in using the syringe avoid 
wetting fruits and flowers Iik re.isc the 
temperature for sw^dling tniits and flowers. 


especially towards the end of the day, and 
keep the atmosphere charged with moisture 
Thin grapes as they become fit, and do 
not allow the hands to touch the fruit. 
The border should be kept moist, and air 
should be given in full suushme Pinch 
out sub-laterals Tie down the shoots of 
late vines, and pinch the leaders Tho 
night temperature need not exceed 65® 

Tic in fig-trees on trellises, and pinch 
bick to five lca\cs Syringe often until 
iipcning begins, but while the trees arc in 
flov^er the atmosphere should be kept more 
d V Night temperature as for vines 

The pcach-housc should this month be 
ventilatc'd early, .ind syringed tw-icc a day 
with soft w.iter of the temperature of the 
house If there is any sign of mlldcw^ 
use sulphur in the syringing-wMlcr h'umi- 
g.ite against ai^hidcs I'Vcd at intervals 
with Iicpiid m.inurc The night temperature 
should be 05 ' to 70" 

Melon-houses should be kepi warm and 
moist, and the giowth should be kept thin 
Let the whole irop ol lour to six Iruils — 
be set am nearly .is possible altogether 

Fresh relays ol stiawdiernes should be 
brought on const.intly Thin the flowers 
to about twelve on a plant, keep tlie house 
airy, feed with liipiid m.muie, and syringe 
— ^to keep (low'll red spicU'r— until the fruit 
licgins to ripen 



SMALL HOLDIIHGS 
FOR WOMEN 



By A. C. MARSHALL. RR H S. 

Laying out a Market Garden— Preparation of the Soil — The Use of Lime— Economy 


In laying out a 
i. market garden it is 
necessary to sink one’s 
aesthetic and artistic 
tendencies m favour of 
a strictly comnu'icial 
jwopensity I^'rom .1 
woman’s point of view, 
her garden may lie 
nc.at and comely, but 
utility must incvitablv 
be studied at the ex- 
pense of effect. 

It IS an acknow- 
ledged fact that plant 
life as a rule does best 
when grown in row's 
running north and 
south By follow'ing 
this method the maxi- 
mum of sunshine is 
gamed for the crops, 
and to a great extent 
the power of easterly 
wind IS broken, for by 
meeting transverse 
















Sced'iowing m spring When the garden line has been fixed, 
drills are drawn with a hoe. and seeds are sown. After sowing, 
a rake is used to cover in the drills with soil 


’owsil IS less damaging 
than if it swept down 
the drills, as it w'ould 
do were they drawn 
from east to w'cst Of 
(omse, there are ex- 
leptionslo this lule — 
bujad Ix.ins, fijr in- 
stant e, which are .sown 
on an exposed situation 
so that .'I current of 
air may pass through 
them anti reduce the 
possibilities of blight — 
the Dolphin fly — 
settling uplrin them 
Assuming that we 
are dealing w'lth an 
acre of rough pasture 
more or less square in 
its formation, it would 
lx* an excellent plan 
to make a roadway 
down the centre, 
running from north 
to soutli. This road 
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should be sufficiently wide for the passage 
of a cart, and should be built of loose rubble, 
laid over a foundation of clinkers, builders* 
waste, or some binding material that will keep 
it firm in w'et weather Round the four 
sides a footpath should be made, wide 
enough for a person laden with baskets or 
propelling cl wheelbarrow to pass No 
further ground need be set aside for ^xir- 
manent paths or roadways 

The annual crops should 1 x' grown on the 
most advantageous sites, the question of 
rotation lieing naturally i onsidercd . Briefly, 
the rotation of crops consists of changing 
them m suih a way that members of one 
family are not raised on the same piece of 
land foi lonsecutive seasons For instance, 
a plot ujxm A\hich leguminous plants — 
jiCcis and licans — are laised this year should 
Ik* used next season for roots — (.arrots, 
jHjtatoes, j)ai snips, beet, et( — whilst for 
the third year it should ’ 
be ciopped with the 
b r a s s 1 c a s — ( abbage, 
tauhflfiw’er, ett 

< )f i ourse, there arc 
m.iny iiermanent 
subjects 111 the market 
f»ai den, and these must 
taken into account 
in the* jilanmng of 
the ]dot Asjiaragus, 
ihubaib, jierenni.il 
lierbs, and horseradish 
.lie w'hat we mav term 
fixed c rojis, ,ind if th<‘y 
c ail all beinouesection 
so much the bettei, .is 
this will IcMve large 
open ti.icts that m.iv 
be (ulti\at(‘d rn hlor 
lor the .innu.il c'l'ojis 
Then iheie .ire the 
sections devoted to 
bush triJits—c 11 riant s, 


f. 



distributed over the top spit before ploughing 
or digging Hand-digging ;s naturally many 
times more thorough than ploughing. Not 
only is the ^^round more evenly worked, but 
every particle of bind^ed, couch grass 
(synonym, "twitch*’) ancl similar weeds can 
be removed, a state of ufiairs that ploughing 
and harrowing cannot accomplish writh such 
efficiency. 

The Um« of Gao Lime 

As for live pests, they are best dealt w^:th 
by top-dressmg. Land that is really badly 
affected with wire- worm should be dressed 
with gas lime, a powerful insecticide formed 
from the w'astc matter from gasworks, which 
costs from five to eight shillings per ton. 
The dressing is liest applied 111 the autumn, 
and as it is detrimental to plant hfe when 
fresh. It IS a safe rule to allow two months 
to elapse between the diessmg of the land 
and the sownng or planting About eight 
hundredweight to the 
half-acre is an average 
dressing of gas lime, 
and this drastic remedy 
should not Ixi necessary 
more than once 111 
three or four years. 

Ordinary lime is 
most valuable in the 
preparation of land. 
Not only does it aid 
})lant life to assimilate 
or digest the vital 


g 0 0.se be 1 1 les, I.lSl)- Thmnmg spring onions The immaiure plants that are drawn 
l-MM 1 n.t ^ from the rows are made into bunches and sold as spring salading. 

IX 1 1 1C S. AS t hi se C O They command a ready sale at remunerative prices 

not dem.ind weekly 

.ittention thiough the year, thev may be be applied to give 
placed furthest from the homestead 

Ploufrhinff and Diffrlns 

The prejiar.ition of the soil for maiket 
g.irdcn j»uii)(»scs consists in working it 
cli'cjily and thoiouglilv, lendcnng it f liable, 
in good heart, free liom i>esls and all w’ec'ds, 
save the unavoidable summer croji This 
st.itc of jx*! lection can only be attained by 
deep jdoiighing, or, better still, by con- 
scientious digging with a spade 01 garden 
fork. The cost of ploughing would Ixj 
but 15s per .lore, but hand-dig^ing would 
cost more than four times this amount 
Reverting to the subject of old pastuie land, 
a det*p plough would bur\’ the turf, and, 
jucA'ided it weie free from" rank weeds, this 
would form an excellent fertiliser On the 
othci hand, if the turf is so unclean as to 
make this ii^racticable, the surface must be 
skimmed off and burned, the allies being 


jiropcrties of the soil, 
but it also proves a 
useful destroyer of 
pests. The usual plan 
adopted is to purchtisc 
lime from a kiln and 
to dejiosit it m heaps 
on the ground six feet 
apart, where, after an 
interval of three or 
four days, it will slake 
itself. It IS then 
sc.ittcTcd with a shovel, 
and enough should 
the ground a similar 
appearance to that following a very slight 
fall of snow'. Lime costs from a shilling to 
cMghteenpcMice per hundredweight. 

On a small holding conducted by women 
It is undeniable that success will depend upon 
economy in outgoings It is not so much a 
question of receipts as of ex^icnses, and when 
considerable outside lalxiur has to be enlisted 
the profits w'lll surely dwindle. 

There are many tasks on a market garden 
holding that an average robust woman can 
undertake w'lthout undue ph3rsical strain 
and but few' that w'ould prove too exhausting. 
Once the ground is in good tilth, the rest 
should be a simple matter. Such tasks as 
thinning onions and drawing drills for seed- 
sow'ing caH for little muscular effort. 

Hoeing, harvesting crops, weeding, water- 
ing, and all but the .tctual digging are opera- 
tions no healthy wroman need shirk. 

Tc be continued. 
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This section of l‘Vi-R\ Woman’s ENr\CLOiM'i)iA jjives instruction and practical infornutiun 
on e\ery kind of recreation 

The fkirf authontir^ on all such subjects have lieen consulted, and will contribute exhaustive 
articles e\ery fortnight, so that when the Kiu\clotxetlia is completed, the section will form a 
standard reference library tm woman’s recreation. 


Sports 

Gotj 

Laxvn Tenmt 
IJuHfllK 
II /H/it S/'OltS 
Bill' I 
j4h/iuv 
Alfltoi 11/^' 
A’e7iv//s', «/''• 


Hobbies 

B/it>/o!p aphy 
Chip Carx'itti^ 

Bill/ Bon lloih 
t'aiHtiiiii on \afin 
/'ainfirn^ on I'ottiiy 
Vokii llofh 
/ nhvflik 

Ltiin Basil ( Jloii, *(< 


Pastimes 

( III d Catiii s 
Pal III 1st ly 

Pal tn lit 'liUiiiii hv Cat (Is 

Holidays 

CaiiiTiinnin^' 

( aiiipiin:^ 

1 1 avt lliiiii 
( i'<////v, ell , (ft 


GOLF 


n> l-CEANOR E. HEI-MK, EtiRlisli Ladies’ Ooif Tiain, Ran. lagh, 1010 

( tUhHUfl hOMt t>,( I Ifll /’«!»'// 

Pulling and Slicing -Bunker Play— The Golfing Temperament, and How it Wins — Etiquette 


In the majoiity «! games ihetc is a ccm- 
^ lam point Of excellence allei reach- 
ing which the playci is comjiat.itivcly 
immune from the mistakes o( the begmnei, 
but 111 golf the most evpei leiic eel may jil.iy 
badly for no apixneiit reason Consolation 
lor this unccitamty may be found m the 
fact that collection is casici than in oUut 
g.imes, bec.uise in golf the stioke must be 
executed in .i certain way, and so the 
offending action can be disujvcied and 
remedied 

The commonest faults, whicdi att.uk e\cn 
the Ixjst jilayers at times, aie i>ulhng and 
silting 'lo jiull is to send a ball to the left 
ol the diicction intended, and iij) to a certain 
jiomt a pulled ball travels bettei than any 
other, because a jiull can only occur when 
the shoulders have been brought well 
thiough after the ball is hit, but if this follow- 
through IS exaggerated, 
length IS actually lost instead 
of gamed, and accuracy of 
direction can nevei be 
assured The cause of pull- 
ing IS generally a too tight 
gnp with the right hand, 
and also a tendency tosw^ay 
the bcxly backwards and 
then lurch it forward as the 
ball IS hit The cure is 
to hold the club lightly, 
and to keep the body as 
still as possible dunng 


the swing, mcic'ly jiivoUng fiom the hips 
Slicing, oi sending the ball too much to 
the light, IS even mote lalal, loi a sliced 
shot ti.ivels no distance^, and ihc genciahtyof 
touises .ibound with h.i/.iids jilaccd' to 
punish such shots 

Ihe commonest source ol tioiiblc is stand- 
ing too c lose to the ball , this means that the 
swing will be aiicsted »us soon as the ball is 
lilt, instead ol Iheie being a good follow- 
thioiigli, and d the lollow -thiough is neg- 
lected, the weight oi the body lemains on 
the right foot instead ol being tiansferied 
to the left at the moment ol inijiact, so that 
the jilayei l.dls back away fioin the bidl 

As, however, no one can hope always to 
drive pcifc*ctly sliaiglit, li follows that a 
ceitain mimhcr ol shots will find out the 
ha/aids at the side ol the fairway, m the 
shape ol natuial sand dunes or bent grass. 



Figure 1 Poiitionof the wrist end club et the finish of e niblick shot out of e bunker 








bMKtiitt, nmA gmaeuk, or wtSUcial $maA 
bvmlGnci. . to extricate the ball from ooyM 
tbtse leqtiiies a apedid stidte, arhieh a 
tmmaa eipecialt3r riiould take pains to 
practise, as she naturally lacks the muscular 
streiu^ which gives a man his superiority 
in this department of the game. 

The bednner must use her mashie ior such 
strokes, out she who possesses the full 



Ficurc 2. Pdiition of tho hand and club at iho finiih of a muhio ihet from turf 


complement of clubs will rely on a niblick 
with a stifi shaft and plenty of weight in the 
head. 

The first essential is to stand well behind 
the ball, particularly if it he in loose or heavy 
sand, so that it is a trifie in front of the left 
foot, for the ball must be made to rise quickly. 
To further ensure this, the club face must be 
turned slightly outwards at the moment of 
impact and during the follow-through (Fi|[. 
i), contrary to the method with a mashie 
shot when the ball lies on grass, when the 
hands and club turn to the left after striking 
the ball (Fig, 2). In the backward swing 
the stroke resembles that with a mashie, 
and ^ain the club must not be directed at the 
ball itself, but at the sand cr grass a couple 
of inches behind it. The club cannot be 
gripped too tightly, and though the back- 
ward swing must oe deliberate, it is well to 
haslen the return journey, so as to apply 
all the force possible consistent with keeping 
the club under control. 

Occasionally, the player is confronted 
with the problem of playing a ball that is 
floating in water, for though the ball may 
be dropped without penalty from casual 
water on the course, such as x>ools formed 
by rain, there is a^ penalty of one stroke if 
the ball be dropped from casual water in a 
hazard, and the finished player, rather than 
incur this loss of a stroke, will find it worth 
while to attempt desperate measures. 

Courage and keeping the head still are the 
chief requisites, with a determination not 
to shut the eyes to avoid the splash. This, 
however, is small if the stroke is properly 
executed, forthe ball should be taken almost 
clean, the club being aimed no more than 
half an inch behlsd the ball, not several 
inches, as so often is done. niblick or 
mashie is the usual club, but a daring full 
iron shot which sent the ball at least 150 
yards out of the water has been made. The 
heroine of this exploit was Miss F. Hezlet, 
now Mrs. Cramsie, the Irish Internationalist, 
and -the oodsdon theOpen Ladies* C^hampioa* 
ship, played at St. Andrews in 190$-*^ 


event lamoiit lot eebBalioaaL ribefri fri OBi 
ns it was in xns-*P«ini< tWS'i^iapS' 
iiSlEmd TItterton, ^ wtoer* iMto li 
marvettoos recovery i&m frytwsen l^ 
sleepers ' on tike railway whidh 'skii^ 
the worid-iamed links. 

Though Xhave not the riuH vn^ whidh 
to execute these tours d§ force, the g^fing 
temperament which inspires them shc^ be 
cultivated by all, for at no 
other game do an onru£ 3 ed 
temper, cool judgment, 
pluck, and a philosophical 
acceptance of good and bad 
luck reap their own reward 
so quicldy as at golf. 

There are four poixLts in ^ 
this connection which none * 
can grasp too soon or too 
clearly. First, that it is 
impossible to play well if 
one’s own bad shots or 
the opponent's brilliance are allowed, even . 
temporarily, to act as an irritating factor. 
The player who is out of temper, with herself 
or anyone else, hits at the ball so as to propel 
it by brute iorce and not by accurate swing- 
ing ; in golfing parlance she " presses," and 
the results are disastrous. 

Second, that since golf is not a game to 
determine who can hit the ball farthest, but 
who can get it into the hole in the fewest 
strokes, it is no good to drive blindly ahead 
if there are difficulties which cannot be 
carried, especially if the opponent is already 
in trouble. To play with your head ** w 
the motto of the true golfer, who must know 
when to dare greatly and when to play 
steadily. 

Third, that pluck always pays. No hole 
is ever so nearly lost that something unex- 
pected may not happen ; no match reaches 
such a hopeless position, until actually lost, 
that it may not be retrieved. Last, that 
good and bad luck equalise in the long run, 
and that qu% s* excuse s* accuse, in this* matter 
as m others more vital. It is all too easy 
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^cr the golfer to forget the good luck that 
befalls her and tcf remember omy the mishaps, 
but she should bear in mind that her 
opponent has similar ups and downs of 
fortune, and, moseover, that the fates in- 
variably favour the better player, so that 
often what appears ^uck is nothing else than 
superior skill. 

Though a calm philosophy, self-control, 
and a bemgn placidity are the first essentials 
of what is known as “ the golfing tempera- 
ment,” she who aspires to the front rank 
at the game knows that something more 
IS needed, that self-direction goes even 
‘urther than sell-control, and that excite- 
ment, if it be kept within bounds, wins 
more matches than natural or acquired in- 
difference In almost every malch there 
comes a cnsis when a specially great effort, 
some risk successfully taken, some good ic- 
covery when the hole seemed lost, is 
worth more than the actual hole won or 
saved, because it will either necessitate 
the opponent’s attempting something 
beyond her povveis, or gam morJil 
advantage by showing her that she is 
not in the winning position she believed 
Confidence goes foi much, though many 
good golfers play their best when their 
nicitch is apparently a hopeless case 
This, again, is the golfing tempera- 
ment, essentially Biitish, which does 
not know when it is beaten, and fights 
most successfully when in a tight place 

lCsj>ecially docs the mental side ot 
golf come into jilay \\hen the match is 
between a good and a bad player, even 
though the good is conceding so manv 
strokes that the bad should be able to 
make a close match with hei 'loo The best place to 5t»nd while an opponent makes* shot » xanly opposite her, 


secures the pnze Here tlie main thing is 
to forget the bad strokes, the holes with 
too large totals, and, casting all misfortunes 
behind, to concentrate the mind on each 
individual stroke in turn. 

Just as skill must be supplemented by 
temperament, so the rules (which will be 
tabulated in the next article) are amplified 
by an inviolable code of etiquette, both 
wTitten and customary. 

The first cardinal point is tc be silent and 
motionless whilst the opponent plays her 
shot 

The best place to stand is exactly opposite 
the opponent, beside the tee-box, or else 
directly behind her back, but on no account 
should the position be behind the player's 
right loot ; special care should be taken 
on the putting green in this respect. Nor 
should the opponent stand beyond the hole. 



often the bad player, or ” long handi- 
cap.” as she IS tcUimcdlly termed, starts out 
w'lth a quite iiccdlci>h dre.id of the good playei , 
she forgets that even the best may make 
mistakes, and that it is a hard task ic- 
peatcdly to do lioles m two strokes Ic^s than 
the opponent, which is what the giver of 
odds must accomplish to wnn a hole wheie a 
stroke is given 

The "short handicap” in such a <asc 
must do her utmost to keep up, 01 rather 
justify, at the outset this delusion that she 
can do no w'rong, by being specially deter- 
mined to j)lay the first few holes well, in- 
stead of thinking that later in tlie lound will 
do for a strenuous effort If the long 
handiCcap sees her dreaded opponent make 
a mistake early in the match, she leahses 
that she is not invulnerable, and w’lll derive 
courage quite out of proportion to the actual 
fault committed. To the giver of strokes 
an early lead is invaluable Such is the 
match-playing genius, wrhether in a single 
or a " foursome, ”as golfer^ term " doubles ” , 
but the steady-going jihilosophy is a more 
valuable ally for all but the best players 
when the conditions are not match but 
medal play — t «., a competition in which the 
score for each hole is recorded in wanting and 
the lowest total for the round of 18 holes 


beside the tec'lwx, or directly behind her back 

SO that the jdaycr w-hen looking at the hole 
sees ^ust beyond it her opponent ’.s feet, 
ami ])ossibly a skirl flapping distraclingly 
ill the w'lnd 

Jf a ball is lost, 01 if for any leason a 
couj)le aic playing slowly, it is iheir indis- 
putable duty to signal to the playei s behind 
to pa^-s them, to stand aside while they do 
so, and not to resume play until they aic 
comjilclely out of icinge 

A player should shout ‘ Fore ' ” w’hen, 
ownng cither to a pull, slice, or unexpectedly 
long shot, her ball is likely to strike the 
ground near otlier jilaycrs 

Ktiquette demands the word of w'arning, 
and it IS also a safeguard against accidents 

There are, however, two cardinal rules, and 
of these no circumstances can justify a breach : 

1 Never drive off a tee until the partv in 
front have jdayed their second shots 

2 Never approach a green until any 
players who may be occupying it have 
finished putting, and have replaced the flag. 

Lastly, there is the golfer’s obligation to 
the links over which she plays she must be 
mindful of the sarcasm which once penned 
the time-honoured legend thus " Golfers 
wnll replace the turf , others must ” 

To be continued. 
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ILLUMINATION WORK 


By MURIEL NEWMAN 

An Ancient Art Revived — How to Apply it to Modern Decorative Use — ^MstSrials Required — ^How 
to Make an Illuminated Book<over~Some Objects Suitable lor Illumination 


'The art of illuminating is coincident with 
* the dawn of Chnstiamty, the scribes, 
or monks, being the first to engage in the 
writing of missals, or prayer-books, for the 
wealthier classes of people, viho at that time 
alone could indulge in the luxury of owning 
books 

The 'art attained its highest perfection in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 



Fig. I An illumiratcd booiccovcr in lialwn vellum The bordcr$ 
•re iMkcn from an old missal The methods by which this work 
can be carried out arc described in the accompanyins article 


specimens of those periods are now carefully 
preserved in our museums and libraries. 
These arc the living oracles of bygone ages 
of romance and chivalry, and the glorious 
monuments of the artisits, known and un- 
known, who created them 

This interesting and beautiful art lias been 
reviving steadily during the last and present 
century, and can be adapted to a unique and 
modern use with most gratifying results. 
The w'ork provides a most fascinating way 
of employing one’s time, with the additionai 
advantage of being also a remunerative 
occupation. 

The maten^s necessary are, first, a box 
of paints — which, to obtain good results, must 
be of the best quality, as otherwise it is 
impossible to obtain purity and brilliancy of 


colour; a set of fine sable brushes; gold 
paint — either shell gold or gold leaf ; a pair 
of compasses, parallel rule, ruling pen, 
T-square, set-square, and an agate bur- 
nisher for indenting and engraving patterns 
upon the gold background. To these should 
be added also a of special preparation 
for raising the centre of letters and orna- 
ments. 

Illuminating is not anjmexpensive hobby, 
since both the vellum a^d parchment used 
for the work are costly items Finest pre- 
pared vellum skins are supplied in varymg 
sizes — size 28 by 24 costing about 15s. 
A parchment skin costs considerably less, 
since one of about the same size may be 
obtained for from 4s. to 6s. Bristol board 
also affords a very good surface for illuminat- 
ing, as do some of Whatman’s fine “ hot- 
jiresscd papers. 

Those who take up this work must possess 
a knowledge of drawing, and it is useful to 
have at least a slight knowledge of design 
The artist must have a perfectly steady 
hand, as if outlines and curves are either 
• broken or angular, the whole effect of the 
work IS marred. It would be wise to 
practise constantly drawing curves and 
scrolls before embarking upon any par- 
ticular piece of work, since the more graceful 
the curves the better the effect of the 
completed work 

For the fine hair hnes used m so many 
designs, the touch must be as light as pos- 
sible, and put in with the finest of the 
brushes 

Book-covers, blotters, photograph frames, 
boxes, bridge-markers, etc , can all be 
ornamented in this work, and make charming 
and uncommon presents. 

One of the most attractive subjects for 
illumination work is a book-cover. If the 
book measures 5 inches by 4 inches, a piece 
of vellum or parchment should be cut 
2^ mches larger each way Turn the 
material face downwards on the drawing- 
board — Shaving previously taken care that 
the latter is perfectly clean — and damp it 
all over with a sponge which has been 
squeezed out of cold water, and therefore 
is not too wet. Then turn the skin on to 
the right side, and fasten it securely down 
to the board with drawing-pins at each 
corner, and leave to dry. When dry it wrill 
be ready to work upon. The exact size of 
the cover should then be drawn very lightly 
upon it with the parallel ruler, and the 
design chosen should be drawn or trajced 
on with a hard pencil or a tracing point. 
Some of the most beautiful designs extant 
are in the manuscript room of the British 
Museum, to w'hich access can be had on a 
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proper recomiBendation In this mag- his reign in its full glory Other emblems 

nihcent collection a store will be found woven into the scheme are the crown and 

sufficient to satisfy every taste. Those who palm. S3anbolical of kingly majesty and 
are not so fortunate as to live within easy victory, the pomegranate lowing hope and 

distance of a xmiseum or collection may immortality, and the lily purity, 

pcrhdps be able occasionally to spend a The national side of the character and 
day or so at one or the other. position held by the King were not forgotten , 

Many treasures of this art are to be found the rose, shamrock, thistle, and leek, 

in the Vatican, the Royal Library at Paris, emblems of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 

and also in the university libraries of Oxford Wales, find their place. Typical of England’s 

and Cambridge Failing access to these plenty are bunches of ripe grapes, the whole 

places, the artist will often find that a few being surmounted by the letters “E R. VII ,** 
good works on this subject may be had at in raised gold 

the local library or museum Beautiful This frame is £in excellent example of how 
specimens of old manuscripts, etc , may be a symbolical design should be worked out 
seen, also, in the minster hbraries of cathe- The finished work was quite in keeping with 
dral towns. the style demanded by il lumination on vellum. 

For those who are not within easy reach 
of such places, th^ abihty to o^inate their 
own designs is a great gift. >^th its help 
and such an occasional study of old manu- 
scripts and missals, etc., as opportunity may 
provide, one does not perhaps lose ; nay, 
indeed, in some ways one is the gainer, 
because, if one has beautiful examples con- 
tinually at hand to copy, one is apt to feel 
originality presumptuous, and, if one pos- 
sesses any, it may remain undeveloped. 

In Fig I IS shown a beautifully illustrated 
copy of “ The Imitation of Christ,” by 
Thomas k Kcmpis It is bound in Italian 
vellum, with a gold cross in the centre, and 
the borders are from an old missal. 

Fig 2 shows a Holy Communion manual, 
bound in parchment, with a chalice in the 
centre, surrounded by .scroll work and 
borders, etc Both these designs are by 
Miss Newman, The Common, Southampton 

Something should be said with regard to 
the making-up of the vanous articles. The 
books and blotters can with care and practice 
be bound by the worker, after the usual 
manner of covering a book ; but a book- 
seller or bookbinder will get the book bound 
ready in vellum for painting upon, if desired. 

Photograph frames and boxes are best not 
made up by an amateur who has no practical 
knowledge of such work. A local picture- 
frame maker or bookbinder a^iU probably 
be discovered who is capable of doing them 
satisfactoiily 

The design to be selected for a photograph 
frame ofiers a wide field for the display of 
originality on the part of the worker, for if 
the frame be intended to hold the picture of a 
well-known man or woman, the details of the 
design may bear directly on their work or 
life 

One very beautiful frame was specially 
designed to enshrine the picture of the late 
King Edward Vll , and was graciously 
accepted by her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Cstrried out in soft tints combined with 
gold, the design contained m allegory 
references to the hfe and reign of the late 
King. 

Small pink rosebuds, just opening their 
petals, signify the commencement of the 
reign in 1901, while the rose in perfection, 
but with falling petals, suggests the close of 



Fir 2 An altar manual bound in wchment The deugn 
taken partially from an old Flemish breviary 

for it must never fall to the merely ” pretty,” 
but be kept on its distinctive lines 

l^'or the decoration of a box destined to 
hold laces, handkerchiefs, or other dainty 
trifles, may be suggested designs adapted 
from some of the gorgeous specimens of 
Spanish and Italian art found in volumes 
in the British and other museums. The 
peacock, with its spreading tail in lovely 
colourings, forms a central feature round 
which conventional floral emblems and trail- 
ing branches can be drawn, the background 
glittenng with golden stars or points of 

Such a box, lined with white silk or velvet, 
and dehcately perfumed, would be a delight 
to any woman who has a taste for the dainty 
and exquisite. 
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CRAZY CHINA 

New China from Old— A Novel and Easily Acquired Art— The Simple Outfit Necessary- 
Directions for Making Crasy China 


I T is not everyone who knows how to make 
* an old cracked pot or an ugly, common 
plate into “ a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever *’ But this can be done 
The first illustration represents a cracked 
earthenware jar which, though it had “ hen 
amongst the pots,” yet was transformed into 
<i beautiful and a useful bowl for flowers 
A plate IS a very easy article on which 
to practise the art of making crazy china, 
.incl affords a useful saucer for the crazy 
flower-pot which may be made afterwards 
A few jjrctty pieces of broken china or 
glass, a little putty, a bottle of gilding, an 
.irtistic eye, and a little patience afe all that 
IS needed with which to accomplish our task 
Take some putty, knead it well with the 
hands until nice and soft A little oil may 
be added if the putty has been put by for 
some time and become hard Then cover 



A bowl in ‘ cra/y china " made out of a cracked earthenware 
pot, covered with putty, in which is embedded a mosaic of frag 
ments of china The handles are of putty, which has been gilded 
The general effect is both rich and attractive 

the })latc v\ i nlv ith a thin layci of the jnitty 

— say one-c'ighth to a qu.irter of an inch thick 

- and make the surface as smooth as possible 
Having sorted out some bright and 

jircttilv deconited bits of broken china, break 
them uj) w itli a liamiiiei into small pieces of as 
iinifoim a si/c as possible Isow arises an 
opportumtN to show the possession of the 
aitistic sense 

Each piece of china must be set separately 
.incl firmly into the putty, just as deep as the 
china IS thick The arranging of colours, 
shapes, and sizes must be left to the taste 
ol the worker, but, unless the plate is to 
be coNcred with china of a uniform colour, 
it IS not advisable to put tw'o colours of the 
same shade next to one another It is also 
well to leave about one-cighth of an inch of 
putty showing betw'cen the pieces, as this 
greatly adds to the effect when gilded The 



After a smooth Uyer of putty has been applied to the surface of the 
article, pieces of pretty china, broken very small, are embedded in 
the putty, According to the worker’s taste 


gliding, however, must not be done until the 
putty is quite hard, and then it must be 
applied carefully, so as not to spoil the china 
Some prefer to cut aw^ay the putty that 
has bulged above the le\el ol the china 
whilst others leave it as it is— and only 
smooth the surface 

Maiiy^ a broken vase, the shape ol whuli 
w.is admired, can be mended and jierma 
nently held together w’lth crazy china woik 
to become once more a *' thing of beauty ” 
Ingenious and attractive designs can be 
carried out when setting the t hina, and the 
bioken handle or knob of a favourite vase 
can again come into use as the handle of a 
“ cra/y' ” pot 



The putty should be eliowed to shew between the pieces of chine 
end when it hes set firmly should be gilded 




1 This section of E\ery Woman s 1 ncycloinkdia will prove to liu of creat interest to women, 

and will cunt.'iin piactical and authantati\e articles on 
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FANCY PIGEONS AS PETS 
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Indian uann t Ini’, ff< 

The Tumbler Pigeon — Why It is so Called— Varieties of Tumblers and their Distinctive Points 

T nii lumblci pigeon is one of the piottic*-! continuing its flight Some buds turn 
and most populai breeds of fancy a somcisault, then fly a sliort distance 

pigeons, and for its great variety of colour and turn a second, whilst others will perform 

and markings, offers the breeder a wide choice thiee oi four somersault «> quickly one after 
There are thiee the* other. It is 


different breeds 
of tumbler pig- 
eons, vi/ the 
long-faced (clean- 
legged) the short- 
faced, and the 
long -faced 
muffled, and of 
these the long- 
faced clean-legged 
variety is the 
most popular, as 
well as the strong- 
est and easiest to 
keep and breed. 
It IS, therefore, 
the one most 
suited to the 
amateur 

The tumbler 
pigeon derives its 
name from its 
strange habit of 
turning a somer- 
sault when flying 
This it docs by 
tumbling back- 
wards and turn- 
ing completely 
round, and then 



A muffled black saddle long'faccd tumbler pigeon The markings in this 
variety should be as distinct and even as possible 


.) l)ielty sight to 
see a floe k of 
tumblers jierform- 
ing in the air, and 
one that needs to 
be seen in older to 
be believed 

Some birds that 
fly a little way 
from Ihc ground 
•ind then tiiin a 
somersault a r c 
k n o w n a s 

" ground,” or 
" house,” tum- 
blers 

As a curious yet 
pretty sight, 
fltjck of bald-head 
or bearded tum- 
blers cannot be 
surpassed Their 
varying and dis- 
tinctive markings 
afford a strong 
contrjast to their 
pure white 
leathers, and arc 
displayed to full 
advantage dunng 
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the birds’ performances in the air. For 
the novice who wishes to keep a few 
pigeons as a hobby, and who has not had 
any previous experience, there is no more 
suitable variety than the long-faced tumbler, 
and surely in none can be found such a 
variety of colouring. 

Long-faced tumblers can be divided into 
two classes : (1) the coloured-flighted birds, 
and (2) the white-flighted birds 

Of the former there are the following sub- 
varieties blacks, reds, and yellows, which 
are generally termed seifs, the plumage 
being of the same colour throughout ; 
mottles — ^blacks, reds, and yellows, the 
plumage consisting of pure white and 
coloured feathers, -jvenly distributed on the 
shoulders and back, the remainder of the 
plumage being self-colour. 

The aim of the breeder of these varieties 
IS to produce birds with the alternate mark- 


offspring will, as a rule, be more satisfactory 
if the parent has been bred from mottles. 

The plumage of self-coloured birds, and 
the coloured feathers on the mottles and 
rosewii^, should be very solid and of intense 
hue. l%e blacks shouM show a brilliant 
green lustre, whilst the reds and yellows 
should be free from any pale-coloured, bluish, 
or whitish feathers. 

Whitesides are another variety. They 
are not popular, and are very difficult to 
breed. In colour they are usually reds 
and yellows. 

other Varieties 

Of the white-flighted vaneties the bald- 
head claims first place in populanty, then 
cume the beard, the saadle, and the badge. 

The colours most esteemed m the bald- 
head and beard species are blacks, blues, 
reds, yellows, and silvers. The illustration 


mg as even 
and distinct 
as possible 
This mat king 
should oci iij)y 
a place on the 
Lcnlre of the 
shoulders and 
from the lx)i- 
lom of the 
neck to the 
centre of the 
liatk. The 
should c r 
m a r k 1 n g s 
should match 
— that IS to 
say, there 
should be the 
same numlicr 
of whit o 
feathers on 
each shoulder 
The marking 
on the back, 
often tailed 
“ the hand- 
k e 1 c h 1 c f,” 
should also 



The shori'faccd blue beard tumbler and the long'faced red bald'head tumbler. Of these varieties the 
long, faced is the more popular 


be evenly distributed Rosewings also show given of the red long-faced bald-head and 
three varieties of colour — blacks, reds, ami the blue short-faced beard will show clearly 
yellows. These resemble the mottles, but the correct markings of the plumage, 
have no marking on the back and less on The colouring and marking of the short- 
thc shoulders. The white and coloured* faced and long-faced bald-head and bearded 


feathers should be near together and occupy 
a smaller area tliaii on the mottles. 

Breeding: for Colour 

In breeding mottled tumblers it is often 
advisable to mate a mottle with a self- 
coloured bird, as the tendency is for two 
mottled birds to produce progeny with too 
many white feathers ; these are desenbed 
as being too “ gay ” m colour. 

It often happens that a mottle-bred bird 
in Its nest-feathers may be self-coloured, 
but when it has moulted and acquired its 
adult plumage it possesses white feathers, 
and often proves a good mottle. If a self- 
-coloured bird is used lor breeding, the 


tumblers are identical, the only difference 
between the breeds being the size and shape 
of the birds. The short-laced tumbler is 
altogether a smaller bird than the long- 
faced. 

As pets, pigeons appeal much to children, 
especially to boys. Of course, every care 
should TO taken by their juvenile owners 
to prevent the birds destro3dng the pro- 
perty of others, for pigeons are rapacious 
devourers of certain garden produce-^uch 
as peas, for instance. But, given a suitable 
spot and proper conditions, pigeon-keeping 
is a charming hobby for a girl or boy, and, 
wnth careful management, can even be 
made to pay its expenses. 
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\ THE PERUVIAN CAVY 

, By EVELYN GROGAN 

The Name Guinea Pig’* a Misnomer — How the Error Originated — How to Prepare Cavies Cor 
Exhibition— Where to Obtain Good Specimens 
T*h£ native home &f the gumea-pig was not 
^ Guinea/ and the little creature certainly 
bears no resemblance to a pig. It has, how- 
established itself so hn 


ever, established itself so firmly as a pet 
that its origm repays investigation. 

In 1330 the Spaniards paid their first 
visit to Peru, and there discovered a domestic 
animal that was new to them. It was sold 
as food in the market, and took the place 
of our present-day rabbit: The strangers 
noted that the httle creature was scalded and 
scraped when prepared for cooking, and in this 
stage resembled a 
tiny sucking-pig 
So as a pig it was 
desenbed by the 
men from Spain — 
cochinillo das 
Indas, the little 
Indian pig. The 
species was totally 
unknown in 
Europe, and it 
was not till about 
1380 that some 
were exported as 
zoological novel- 
ties to Great 
Britain 

These ** Indian 
pigs ” travelled vta 
the coast of 
Guinea, so their 
first owners sought 
no further afield 
for their origin, 
but promptly 
dubbed tnem 
guinea-pigs The 
zoological name of 
the breed is cavy 
-for though the 



tion of shows, lias been bred longer and 
longer, till it has reached an abnormal or 
“ freak ’* stage Only a woman's care could 
obtain such perfection of coiilure as is shown 
in the illustrations These cavies claim to 
possess the longest “ tails ” ever obtained. 
The length and extraordinary thickness of 
Dingo's “ sweep,” as the back hair is termed, 
won him the highest honours, which he 
shared with his sister Alice — that is to say, 
the National Cavy Club Ten-guinea Cup and 
the Welburn Memorial Fifteen-guinea Bowl. 

The preparation 
of a Peruvian for 
show should begin 
very early in its 
career When the 
back hair reaches 
a sufficient length 
— a few inches — 
and begins to 
draggle, it must 
be washed, if 
soiled, and tied 
up in i)apcr This 
lock must not be 
lolled up in curl- 
})aper fashion, but 
merely laid on a 
piece of soft paper, 
which lb folded 
well over, and 
then bent up and 
tied flat w'lth a 
ribbon , resem bli ng 
a com^iact little 
paper parcel 
Unle.ss this atten- 
tion is bestowed, 
the hair will 
become matted 
and will never 


Spaniards called ^ prizc'Winnmt Peruvian cavy, ihowini the abnormal Icnath of coat apd 
them cochinillo, "sweep." The trophies are im Nationd Cayy Club Cup and the Wclbum not Suffi 


the native Indian 
name was cuye, 

and cavy has, no doubt, been derived from 
that word. 

Orlxln of the Nome 

It was not until last century that a curi- 
osity in the shape of a rough-haired cavy was 
sent to the London Zoo. This specimen 
established the long-haired species, for it 
bred with the smooth variety, and eventually 
the rough-hair became a fixed type. When 
a name was sought for the new long-haired 
variety, it was resolved to call it after the 
countiy of its origin, Peru, and thus we 
acc^uir^ the name Peruvian cavy. As 
Gumea could not claim to be the native 
home of the guinea-pig, and as Peru knew 
nothing of long-haired cavies. the cuy6 
seems to have b^n fated to be misnamed 

The Peruvian cavy is essentially a woman’s 
pet. for Its hair, owing to the keen competi- 


Mcmoriai Bowl 


fficient 

// mer^y to tie up 

the hair and leave 
it; constant grooming with an infant’s soft 
brush IS necessary. A Peruvian cavy’s hair 
IS very delicate, and comes out at once if 
comoed or brushed with a stifi-bristled brush. 

How to Qroom ■ Cavy 

Cavies intended for showing should be 
handled well when babies, and tamed as 
much as possible, so that when grooming time 
comes matters may be easy The best 
method to adopt for the brushing oj^eration 
IS to accustom the cavy to sit ouietly on a 
circular stool or a round pottle measure. 
Spread this with a clean cloth, so that the 
hanging hair can be brushed on it like a 
lady’s toilet wrapper Before the brushing 
IS begun, accustom the cavy to sitting 
quietly on his little throne, and pet and 
rub him under the chin — a proceeding they all 
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love. Avoid staxUing him, and keep a hand 
over him in case of a sudden spring. Gather 
his favourite tit-bit — grass or dandehon, as 
the case may be— and serve it on a box 
placed in front of his stopl He will soon learn 
that the stool means a good time, and eventu- 
ally forgive you for including a brushing. 

Houclna and Feeding 

When once trained, cavies have no objec- 
tion to the grooming and tying-up process, 
if the “ ladies* maid ” is careful not to hurt 
them. Most Peruvian cavy breeders tie 
the sweep up in one ]. arccl behind, but it is 
better to part it down the middle and have a 
portion tied up on either side, as shown in the 
illustration When the <avy is moulting, 
brushing must on no account be neglected, 
and if the hair is sticky or matted, it will 
be found useful to powder it with orns-root 
powder. This fluns out the hair, and is 
very cleansing 

To be successful at shows one must 
understand thoioughly how to house and 
feed one’s stock A cavy m good condition 
repays one’s trouble, and fine big animals 
.ire the result of food that fiom infancy has 
been coirect and lavish 

A spci ltd airangcmcnt is useful in a Peru- 
vian cavy hutch It takes the form of two 
lath gi.itiiigs— one to fit the floor of the inner 
nest, and another that of the outer com- 
partment Cleanliness is so important that 
complete drainage is recjuiicd, and this false 
Ixittom IS ji contnv.inte worth ado])ting 
Sawdust - so use! Ill for smooth c.ivics — must 
not lie used for Pciuviaiis The bedding in 
both parts of the hutch should consist of 
chopped hay This must only be a few 
inches long, and is best when it has been put 
through a chaff-cutter 1 1 long hay were given, 
It w'ould get twisted into the coat and rum it. 

The lirccdci ’s 
aim should be to 
produce big, 
massive Peru- 
vians Sue is an 
im])ortant point, 
and in any case 
the bleed is bigger 
than the smooth 
variety. Ample 
h'eding, especially 
when quite young, 
tends to ensure big 
cavies, and from 
the very first the 
wee babies may 
receive as supplc- 
mcnlarv food a 
handful of fine 
grass-blades in 
their nest 

I'he sow, when she has young, greatly^ 
appreciates warm brcad-and-milk, and th<‘ 
little ones very soon copy her exam] ’ 
help to empty the dish Good fee< 
the sow, betore and after the birth 
young, makes a very great difference 
health of the stock 

House the cavics in a cool plac( 



Dingo, • famous pnzC'Winning Peruvian cavy Note the way in which the 
sweep" IS lied when not released for exhibition 


stable is ideal — for over-heating does not 
con^ce to long hair. Peruvians, however, 
are not hardy .enough to live in outdoor 
hutches, or in a* draughty situation. 

All cavies love green food, grass being their 
prime favounte Give abundance, but not 
more than will be finish^ at a meal. 

Fanciers differ concerning the diet to 
adopt, but tlie method of feeding given 
herewith, and used for the prize Peruvians 
of the illustration, is excellent. Dingo’s 
weight w'as a full pound over the average 

Give in the morning, after cleaning the 
hutch, a supply of fresh hay, and a w^arm 
bran mash, made by pouring boihng water 
on to bran in a basin, and mixing to a fair 
consistency, neither too dry nor too liquid 
Allow a large kitchen tablespoonful of bran 
for each cavy. At midday give a few oats 
and some greenstuff White carrots are 
liked, and take the place of green food m 
winter, though some of the latter should be 
given if in any way possible At night, give 
more hay and a plentiful helping of greens 
Cavies greatly prefer the leaves of the 
cabbage to the heart Often an arrangement 
can be made with a greengrocer or the ownei 
of a garden for leaves which are of no use 
for household purposes If grass or dande- 
lions can be obtained, give them, as cavies 
like these better than anything else , lettuce 
and turnip they really dislike. Beetroot is 
greatly appreciated, and mangold, tliough 
|iot so good as, and less liked than, carrot, 
can be supplied 

It must be borne in mind that green food 
ser\es also as drink to a cavy, and unless 
some can be given, a dish of clean fresh 
water, that cannot be easily overturned, 
should be in every hutch Cavies love 
plenty of hay, which is necessary as a dry 
food in connection with greens as a correc- 
tive Greenstuff 
is specially desir- 
able for P e r u - 
vians, as, unless 
the blood is 'kept 
cool, the hair will 
suffer 

The points of a 
Peruvian are 
Length and fine 
silky texture of 
hair, w'hich should 
be especially thick 
and long on the 
shoulders and 
head; a bold, 
bright eye, sound 
lop ears, a Roman 
nose, and good 
size and condi- 
tion, 

lers may wish to know how to 
the best Peruvian cavies The 
IS to deal direct with fanciers, 
igmner would do well to 
:e with the honorary secretary of 
^nal Cavy Club, c/o " Fur and 
Bradford. Yorkshire This 
r being on the right track 







